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INTRODUCTORY. 

BY  LUZERNE  RAT. 

In  this  day  of  multitudinous  periodicals,  when  every  sect  and 
subject  lias  its  ' 4  organ"  of  utterance  of  communication  with 
the  public,  they  who  propose  to  add  to  the  number  may  be 
rightfully  required  to  render  a  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 
Freely  admitting  the  propriety  of  such  a  requisition,  the  con- 
ductors of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
desire  to  present,  in  this  opening  article,  some  of  the  various 
considerations  which  have  seemed  to  them,  not  only  to  justify 
their  enterprise,  but  even  to  demand  it. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  entering 
upon  ground  already  occupied.  There  is  not  now,  and  there 
never  has  been,  in  the  English  language,  a  periodical  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  decided  to  issue.  While  French  and  Ger- 
man literature  abounds  in  works  upon  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  both  practical  and  philosophical ;  comparatively  lit- 
tle has  hitherto  been  published  on  the  subject  in  our  own 
tongue.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  information  concerning 
so  large  and  so  interesting  a  class  as  the  deaf  and  dumb  con- 
stitute, should  be  shut  up,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  now,  in 
foreign  languages,  and  we  intend  to  do  all  that  we  are  able, 
toward  supplying  a  deficiency  which  so  obviously  exists. 

Application  is  sometimes  made  to  the  instructors  of  the  Asy- 
lum, for  reference  to  the  best  works  extant  on  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  in  relation  to  general  principles  and 
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practical  details ;  and  such  requests  come  to  us,  not  only  from 
those  who  have  deaf  and  dumb  children  or  relatives,  and  who 
for  this  reason  feel  a  personal  concern  in  the  subject,  but  also, 
in  some  cases,  from  individuals  whose  interest  is  of  a  purely 
scientific  or  benevolent  character.  There  is  a  class  of  persons 
in  our  country,  and  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  their  number 
is  constantly  increasing,  wlio  are  guided  in  all  the  conduct  of 
life  by  the  noble  sentiment  of  Terence,  ("  Homo  sum"  etc.,) 
and  who  hold  nothing  aloof  from  their  hearts  which  pertains 
to  the  welfare  of  any  portion  of  their  fellow  men.  To  such  as 
these,  the  conversion  of  one  born  deaf,  from  his  natural  state  of 
almost  total  ignorance,  to  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  intellec- 
tual vigor  which  multitudes  with  all  their  senses  in  perfection 
never  reach,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deeply  interesting ;  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  seek  to  know  something  of 
the  method,  by  which  results  so  wonderful  are,  with  so  little 
apparent  difficulty,  accomplished.  We  wish  to  be  able  to  di- 
rect all  such  inquirers  to  a  sufficient  source  of  ^information  in 
our  own  language,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  creating  that 
which  hitherto  has  had  no  existence. 

We  derive  an  additional  reason  for  our  periodical  from  the 
fact  that  the  American  Asylum  enjoys  the  patronage  of  all  the 
States  of  New  England.  By  the  legislatures  of  these  States, 
public  provision  is  made  for  the  education  at  the  Asylum  of 
such  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  need  pecuniary  aid,  and  this  aid 
is  bestowed,  in  all  cases,  with  prompt  and  cheerful  liberality. 
It  is  manifestly  proper,  therefore,  that  we  furnish  our  patrons 
with  the  fullest  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  their  charities  are  expended,  and  the  results  which  are 
reached  by  their  aid.  Few  of  them  can  ever  pay  us  a  visit  for 
personal  examination,  or  be  present  at  the  exhibitions  which  are 
sometimes  made  in  the  principal  cities  of  New  England  ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  among  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
very  little  is  known  concerning  our  method  of  instruction.  The 
publication  of  the  Annals,  we  think,  will  do  much  to  dissi- 
pate this  ignorance,  and  we  have  hope  that  it  will  materially 
contribute  to  raise  our  institution  in  the  intelligent  regard  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  to  give  us  a  still  firmer  hold  upon  their 
patronage. 

Such  a  publication  will  also  be  of  use  as  a  manual  for  the  pa- 
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rents  and  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  will  be  better  able  than  most  of  them  now  are,  to  commu- 
nicate the  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  their  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, before  they  reach  the  age  at  which  the  Asylum  receives 
them.  It  will  likewise,  as  we  trust,  prove  to  be  of  much  value 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Asylum,  (already  approaching  one  thou- 
sand in  number,)  helping  them  to  retain  and  increase  the 
knowledge  which  they  here  received,  and  constituting  a  pleas- 
ant bond  of  connection  between  them  and  their  Alma  Mater. 

And  finally,  we  acknowledge,  even  at  some  risk  of  being 
charged  with  a  vain-glorious  spirit,  that  not  the  least  among 
the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  commence  this  periodical,  is 
the  desire  we  feel  to  draw  a  larger  share  of  public  attention  to 
our  work,  and  to  bring  it  into  more  immediate  contact  with  the 
public  mind.  The  profession  to  which  we  belong  stands  very 
much  by  itself,  and  embraces  within  its  circle  but  a  limited 
number  of  individuals.  It  is  less  interlinked  with  society  at 
large  than  almost  any  other,  and  is  in  danger  therefore  of  being 
overlooked  and  forgotten.  Without  any  extravagant  estimate 
of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  our  calling,  we  are  neverthe- 
less unwilling  that,  through  any  negligence  on  our  part,  it  should 
fail  to  receive  its  proper  share  of  the  public  regard  ;  and  with- 
out any  wish  to  force  ourselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  world, 
we  are  still  desirous  that  it  should  better  understand  than  now, 
what  we  are  doing  for  the  benefit  of  a  portion  of  our  fellow- 
men.  While  there  is  a  certain  class  of  good  works  which  ought 
to  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  general  knowledge,  inasmuch 
as  the  publication  of  them  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
generate  self-righteous  pride  in  their  authors ;  there  is  yet  an- 
other class,  the  light  of  which  should  be  allowed  to  shine  be- 
fore men,  for  obvious  reasons  of  public  utility.  To  cover  the 
labors  of  benevolence  with  a  veil  of  mystery,  as  was  once  a 
too  common  practice  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  to 
do  good,  but  not  to  communicate  ;  is  equally  opposed  to  the 
dictates  of  philanthropy  and  the  precepts  of  religion.  If,  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  Annals,  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  art  should  be  acquired  by  the  parents  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  others,  as  to  enable  them  to  conduct,  from  first  to 
last,  the  education  of  their  children,  and  thus  perhaps  to  lessen 
the  numbers  that  come  to  us  ;  we  shall  equally  rejoice  in  this 
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result,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  true  end  to  be  aimed  at, 
here  as  every  where  else,  is  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number." 

We  intend  that  the  range  of  discussion  taken  by  the  Annals, 
shall  be  as  wide  and  varied  as  the  unity  of  our  purpose  will 
allow.  The  deaf  and  dumb  constitute  a  distinct,  and  in  some 
respects,  strongly-marked  class  of  human  beings  ;  and  a  much 
more  numerous  one  also  than  is  commonly  supposed.  They 
have  a  history  peculiar  to  themselves,  extending  back  for  many 
centuries  into  the  past,  and  sustaining  relations,  of  more  or  less 
interest,  to  the  general  history  of  the  human  race.  With  our 
utmost  diligence,  we  propose  to  seek  after  whatever  stands  con- 
nected with  this  particular  history  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  to 
gather  up  its  disjecta  membra,  for  it  exists  as  yet  only  in  a  frag- 
mentary state  ;  and  to  set  it  forth  with  such  distinctness  and 
completeness,  that  whoever  shall  hereafter  desire  to  ascertain 
any  fact,  or  resolve  any  doubtful  question,  concerning  this  class 
of  persons,  may  find  something  in  our  pages  to  aid  him  in  his 
search. 

Among  the  particular  points  of  inquiry  to  which  our  atten- 
tion will  be  directed,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  likely 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  :  Statistics,  of  every  kind,  relat- 
ing to  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  their  social  and  political  condition 
in  ancient  times  ;  the  history  of  the  first  attempts  made  to  in- 
struct them,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  art  down  to  the  present 
day ;  a  particular  historical  sketch  of  each  of  the  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  with  more  brief  and  gen- 
eral notices  of  those  in  foreign  lands  ;  a  careful  exposition  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  language  of  signs  ;  biographical  sketches 
of  individual  deaf-mutes  who,  for  any  reason,  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  such  distinction ;  notices  of  books  relating  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  comparative  merit ;  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  mind  before  education,  illustrated  occasionally  by  arti- 
cles from  the  most  intelligent  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves ; 
some  account  of  our  method  of  instruction,  intended  as  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  those  who  have  deaf  and  dumb  children  ;  a  his- 
tory of  attempts  made  to  teach  articulation,  with  the  processes 
pursued  and  the  results  attained  ;  something  in  regard  to  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  and  the  efforts  made  by  physicians  for  the  cure 
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of  deafness  ;  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  which  the  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes  bears  to  that  of  hearing  and  speaking  children, 
and  the  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the 
two  methods.  In  short,  we  mean  that  our  American  Annals 
shall  constitute,  when  completed,  a  perfect  treasury  of  infor- 
mation upon  all  questions  and  subjects  related,  either  immedi- 
ately or  remotely,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  contents  of  the  Annals  will  consist  of  original  articles, 
principally  prepared  by  individuals  who  are  at  present  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  the  various  insti- 
tutions in  this  country.  Occasional  contributions  however  we 
hope  to  receive  from  gentlemen  of  other  professions ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made,  we  expect  to 
open  a  regular  correspondence  with  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent establishments  of  this  class  in  foreign  lands.  The  articles 
furnished  for  our  pages  will  be  of  various  length  and  character, 
adapted  always  in  these  respects  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
discussed,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
lively  Magazine  than  to  that  of  the  formal  Quarterly.  Special 
effort  will  also  be  made  to  present  whatever  we  may  have  to 
say,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest,  not  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alone,  and  their  parents,  friends  and  instructors,  but  every  gen- 
eral reader  who  has  any  heart  to  sympathize  with  the  benevo- 
lent operations  of  the  age,  or  any  desire  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature  in  all  the  forms  of  its  manifesta- 
tion and  development. 

Not  exempt  from  what  seems  to  be  a  common  law  in  respect 
to  all  things  earthly,  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have 
as  yet  been  unable  perfectly  to  agree  upon  the  best  methods  of 
accomplishing  their  work.  All  the  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  they  were  derived  from  a  common 
source,  have  adopted  the  same  general  theory  of  instruction, 
but  in  the  practical  application  of  this  theory,  and  in  respect  to 
the  degree  of  prominence  which  should  be  given  to  one  or  an- 
other particular  method,  considerable  diversity  of  sentiment 
prevails,  not  only  between  different  institutions  in  this  country, 
but  also  among  different  instructors  in  the  same  institution. 
Now  as  we  desire  to  make  our  periodical  the  organ  and  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  not  the  exclusive  exponent  of  the  particular  views  of  its 
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conductors  ;  and  as,  in  carrying  out  this  principle,  we  may 
sometimes  have  occasion  to  publish  sentiments  which  do  not 
entirely  accord  with  our  own  ;  we  have  thought  it  proper,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  each  article  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  of  its  author,  that  he  may  bear  the  sole  responsibility  of 
his  own  words.  When  the  article  is  a  very  brief  one,  a  mere 
item  or  paragraph,  the  initials  of  the  writer  will  sufficiently  indi- 
cate its  authorship.  We  do  not  of  course  engage  to  publish 
every  communication  that  may  be  sent  to  us  ;  while  we  intend 
that  our  course  in  this  respect  shall  be  sufficiently  liberal,  we 
shall  not  by  any  means  surrender  the  editorial  prerogative  of 
pronouncing  the  ultimate  judgment,  as  to  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  all  articles  that  ask  for  a  place  in  our  Annals. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  more,  in  the  way 
of  introductory  remark.  Our  enterprise  is  one  of  a  novel  char- 
acter, and  its  success  or  failure  can  only  be  determined  by  ac- 
tual result.  But  if,  in  consequence  of  this  undertaking,  a  more 
general  interest  should  be  excited  in  behalf  of  that  unfortunate 
class  of  persons  to  whose  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  our 
lives  and  the  talents  we  possess,  are  all  devoted  ;  if,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  the  thousands  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  country,  or  any  considerable  portion  of 
them,  receive  benefit  from  the  publication  of  this  work,  the 
great  object  at  which  we  are  aiming  will  be  accomplished,  and 
we  shall  feel  that  our  labors  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain. 

P.  S.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  received, 
from  nearly  all  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
country,  assurances  of  gratification  with  the  plan  of  our  period- 
ical, and  promises  of  aid  in  carrying  it  on.  And  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  two  or  three  others,  from  which  we 
have  obtained  as  yet  no  response  to  our  circular,  will  be  equally 
ready  to  co-operate  with  us. 
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It  is  sometimes  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the 
history  even  of  a  humble  individual  from  his  birth  to  his  death  ; 
to  discover  the  causes  which  influenced  his  conduct,  the  circum- 
stances which  tended  to  form  his  character,  the  various  incidents 
and  events  which  shaped  his  destiny  under  the  direction  of  an 
all-wise,  though  often  a  mysterious  Providence.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  a  society  or  institution.  Indeed,  as  we  extend  the  field 
of  observation  and  include  within  it  many  individuals  and  vari- 
ous interests,  we  find  more  and  more  that  is  worthy  of  regard, 
until,  when  we  come  to  consider  large  bodies  of  men  comprising 
the  populations  of  cities,  states  and  nations,  with  all  that  can  be 
ascertained  of  their  general  history,  we  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
instructive  subjects  of  contemplation  that  belong  to  human 
affairs.  Such  a  course  of  inquiry  serves  to  illustrate  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  shows  results  which  ought  to  call  forth  our 
gratitude  and  praise.  If  much  is  mysterious,  enough  is  intelli- 
gible to  display  the  wise  and  merciful  designs  of  the  Great 
Disposer  of  all  events,  and  that  He  often  permits  the  existence 
of  limited  and  temporary  evil  as  the  procuring  cause  of  exten- 
sive and  permanent  good. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  object  to  speak  at  large,  either 
of  individuals  or  of  states,  but  rather  of  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  an  institution  of  benevolence.  If  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  establishment  seem  very  unimportant,  yet 
the  results  that  have  followed,  though  not  at  all  surprising 
in  themselves,  were  at  that  time  quite  unexpected  even  by 
its  most  intelligent  friends.  Who  would  have  supposed,  for 
instance,  that  the  illness  of  a  little  child  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1807,  could  have  any  important  consequences  except 
to  its  immediate  family  ?  Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
interests  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  countrymen  could 
be  deeply  affected  by  this  event  before  the  passing  away  of  the 
generation  to  which  that  child  belonged  ?  Who  would  have 
thought  as  he  looked  upon  that  suffering  little  one,  that  its  pains 
were  charged  with  countless  blessings  to  many  then  living  and 
to  multitudes  unborn  ;  that  the  event  of  its  illness  in  that  short 
time,  or  even  in  any  time,  would  affect  the  happiness  of  families 
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all  over  our  land,  the  action  of  most  of  its  legislatures  and  that 
even  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ?  Yet  such  a  train 
of  consequences  has  followed  in  the  case  referred  to,  which 
existed  in  this  city  just  forty  years  ago :  and  in  noticing  them 
we  see  an  affecting  exhibition  of  the  kindness  of  the  Divine 
providence  towards  an  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  individual  referred  to  was  Alice  Cogswell,  and  the  insti- 
tution, the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In 
addition  to  other  reasons  for  giving  some  account  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  the  desire  we  feel  to  gratify  its  pupils,  many  of  whom 
now  scattered  throughout  our  country,  regard  it  with  almost 
filial  affection  and  are  naturally  anxious  to  have  the  details  of 
its  history  in  a  connected  form.  These  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give,  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  of  once  more  addressing  those 
as  educated  and  enlightened  men  and  women,  who  once  looked 
to  us  for  daily  instruction  in  all  the  feebleness  of  intellectual 
infancy,  made  pitiable,  though  not  hopeless,  by  physical  misfor- 
tune. Others  who  may  honor  our  Annals  with  their  notice, 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  find  some  account  of  an  institution, 
which,  being  the  first  in  point  of  time,  was  called  to  take  the 
lead  in  an  important  department  of  educational  and  beneficent 
effort  in  our  country  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its 
establishment  and  success  were  the  primary  cause  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  others,  now  ten  in  number,  most  of  which  we 
rejoice  to  know,  are  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and 
all  are  believed  to  be  eminently  useful. 

Alice  Cogswell,  the  third  daughter  of  Doctor  Mason  F.,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  was  born  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1805.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1807,  she  became 
deaf  by  a  malignant  disease  called  the  spotted  fever,  when 
about  two  years  and  three  months  old.  The  results  usual  in 
such  a  case  were  immediately  apparent,  and  before  she  was 
four  years  of  age  she  had  lost  the  power  of  articulation,  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Though  her  parents  and  family- 
friends  spared  no  efforts  which  enlightened  kindness  could  sug- 
gest to  make  the  little  Alice  happy,  still  it  caused  them  great 
pain  to  see  the  innocent  child  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  a  free 
and  intelligible  medium  of  communication  with  others,  and 
gradually  falling  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  general  intelli- 
gence, as  compared  with  children  whose  senses  were  perfect. 
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The  exertions  they  made  for  her  were  by  no  means  fruitless ; 
for  she  had  much  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  kind  relatives  and 
friends,  and  there  was  a  constant,  though  gradual  expansion, 
both  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  under  their  imperfect  culture, 
quite  beyond  what  commonly  attends  the  efforts  of  inexperience. 
But  the  soil  they  strove  to  cultivate  was  naturally  good,  and 
though  the  blight  of  a  sad  misfortune  had  come  over  it,  many 
of  its  best  qualities  remained.  Dr.  Cogswell's  sympathies  for 
his  beloved  child  were  thoroughly  awakened.  He  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  her  remaining  in  the  deplorable  state  of  an 
untaught  deaf-mute,  or  rather  in  that  twilight  of  intelligence 
which  the  best  efforts  of  himself,  his  family  and  benevolent 
friends  of  the  neighborhood  had  produced. 

Among  the  friends  referred  to,  was  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Gallau- 
det,  a  young  neighbor  of  talents,  refined  education  and  benevo- 
lent impulses,  whose  attention  was  originally  directed  to  the 
child  as  deaf  and  dumb  while  she  was  amusing  herself  with 
other  children  at  his  father's  house.  His  compassionate  inter- 
est in  her  situation,  with  a  strong  desire  to  alleviate  it,  was 
immediate  and  deep.  He  at  once  attempted  to  converse  with 
and  instruct  her,  and  actually  succeeded  in  teaching  her  the 
word  hat,  before  she  left  the  garden  where  the  interview  took 
place.  This  led  to  a  very  intimate  intercourse  with  the  child 
and  her  father's  family  during  intervals  of  relaxation  from  pro- 
fessional studies  extending  through  several  years,  and  resulted 
in  her  acquiring,  chiefly  through  his  agency,  so  much  knowledge 
of  very  simple  words  and  sentences  as  satisfied  her  friends  that 
she  might  learn  to  write  and  read,  and  that  Mr.  Gallaudet  of 
all  in  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  was  the  person  best  qual- 
ified to  undertake  her  instruction.  Still  he  had  other  and  very 
different  views,  which  could  not  at  once  be  abandoned.  Dr. 
Cogswell  however  hesitated  no  longer,  but  resolved  that  by  the 
leave  of  a  kind  Providence  his  daughter  should  be  educated. 

The  success  attending  some  attempts  made  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  common 
branches  of  knowledge,  was  imperfectly  known  to  him.  He 
procured  other  information  on  the  subject  and  had  then  only  to 
decide  whether  he  should  send  his  daughter  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  endeavor  to  procure  the  means  of  educating  her  at  home. 
His  benevolent  heart  co-operating  with  his  parental  feelings,  was 
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not  long  in  deciding  this  question  in  favor  of  the  latter  course. 
He  found  that  there  were  several  deaf  and  dumb  youth  in  our 
own  state,  who  might  be  considered  proper  subjects  for  educa- 
tion, and  presumed  that  enough  might  probably  be  discovered 
within  the  United  States,  to  form  a  pretty  large  school.  This 
opinion,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  was  regarded  as  quite 
extravagant,  even  by  many  of  the  wise  and  good ;  but  they 
judged  in  utter  want  of  statistical  information.  Few  could 
recollect  having  met  more  than  one  or  two  such  persons  perhaps, 
during  a  long  life,  and  most  would  have  been  astonished  to 
know  that  there  were  five  hundred  in  North  America.  Dr. 
Cogswell  however  had  regarded  the  subject  with  the  feelings  of 
a  father  and  the  benevolence  of  a  Christian  philanthropist. 
Having  procured  certain  data  for  his  opinions  in  the  form  of 
statistics  from  the  General  Association  of  the  Congregational 
clergymen  of  Connecticut,  he  became  satisfied,  not  only  that 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  not 
chimerical,  but  that  it  was  a  duty  devolving  upon  the  Christian 
people  of  our  country.  His  next  attempt  was  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  such  of  his  benevolent  neighbors  and  friends  as 
had  the  ability  to  aid  him  in  the  undertaking  by  their  counsel 
and  pecuniary  contributions.  In  this  he  was  successful,  and  a 
little  voluntary  association  was  formed  in  Hartford,  consisting 
of  gentlemen  whose  names  should  be  known  and  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance,  by  all  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
especially  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves  who  have  been 
benefited  by  their  wisdom  and  goodness.  Such  as  still  survive 
will  pardon  the  liberty  we  take  here  in  recording  their  names 
with  those  of  their  departed  associates.  They  are  as  follows, 
Mason  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Ward  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  Daniel 
Wadsworth,  Esq.,  Henry  Hudson,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Terry,  John  Caldwell,  Esq.,  Daniel  Buck,  Esq.,  Joseph  Battel, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet. 

The  first  object  of  Dr.  Cogswell  and  his  associates  was  now 
to  find  a  suitable  person  to  visit  Europe,  and  acquire  the  art  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  happily  this  object  was  soon 
accomplished.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  youngest  of  their  number, 
appeared  already  singularly  prepared  for  the  undertaking,  both 
by  his  literary  attainments  and  other  qualifications,  as  well 
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as  by  his  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  ingenious  and  friendly  efforts  in  behalf  of  Alice  ;  to 
whose  mind  he  had  found  unusual  freedom  of  access  by  means 
of  his  own  devising.  Although  he  had  recently  completed  his 
professional  education  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  was 
entering  upon  preparatory  services  with  flattering  prospects,  he 
was  induced  to  inquire  whether  the  course  now  proposed  was 
not  that  of  duty.  After  much  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
subject,  during  which  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  secure  the 
agency  of  others  in  this  new  field  of  benevolent  exertion,  Mr. 
Gallaudet  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  becoming  himself  the 
pioneer  in  the  good  cause.  This,  as  investigation  advanced, 
was  assuming  an  importance  which  seemed  to  demand  the  con- 
scientious and  benevolent  regard  of  every  friend  of  humanity. 
He  therefore,  "  on  the  20th  of  April,  1815,  informed  Dr.  Cogs- 
well and  Mr.  Woodbridge,  that  he  would  visit  Europe  for  the 
sake  of  qualifying  himself  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  this  country,  if  funds  could  be  provided  for  the 
purpose." 

"  On  the  1st  of  May,  1815,  a  meeting  was  held  of  seven  gen- 
tlemen, subscribers  to  a  fund  to  defray  Mr.  Gallaudet' s  expenses 
to  Europe,  to  devise  the  best  method  of  prosecuting  the  general 
design  in  which  they  had  engaged.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.,  and  Dr.  Cogs- 
well and  Mr.  Woodbridge  were  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit 
further  subscriptions  for  this  object." 

"  On  the  25th  of  May,  1815,  funds  having  been  provided, 
Mr.  Gallaudet  embarked  for  Europe." 

While  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  pursuing  his  inquiries  abroad,  the 
friends  of  the  object  at  home  were  preparing  the  way  for  its 
prosecution  here  on  his  return.  In  May,  1816,  they  procured 
an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 
This  act  was  passed  in  accordance  with  the  petition  of  sixty- 
three  individuals,  inhabitants  of  Hartford,  who  with  their 
associates  were  by  it "  formed  into,  constituted  and  made  a  body 
politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum, 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons," 
with  the  rights  and  powers  usually  granted  to  incorporations 
for  educational  purposes. 

For  reasons  to  be  stated  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  origin 
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of  our  fund,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  passed  during  the 
session  holden  in  Hartford,  in  May,  1819,  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  by  this  Assembly  that  the  name  and  style  of  said 
corporation  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  changed,  and  that  here- 
after it  be  known  and  called  by  the  name  and  style  of  The 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumr  ;  any  thing  in  the  original 
act  of  incorporation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Asylum  as  required  by  its  charter, 
was  held  at  the  State  House  in  Hartford,  on  the  second  Monday 
of  June  1816,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  also  at  the  State  House,  nine  articles  were  adopted  lis 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Society  ;  and  at  the  same 
meeting. the  requisite  officers  were  appointed.  The  Asylum, 
being  now  legally  constituted  and  prepared  for  the  prosecution 
of  its  appropriate  objects,  only  waited  the  return  of  its  agent 
from  Europe,  to  proceed  to  the  collection  of  pupils  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  course  of  instruction. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  Mr.  Gallaudet  on  arriving  in 
Europe,  made  his  first  application  for  instruction  and  general 
permission  to  qualify  himself  for  his  proposed  work  in  America, 
to  the  late  Joseph  Watson,  LL.  D.,  the  Head-Master,  and  to 
the  other  officers  of  the  London  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
situated  in  the  Kent-Road,  Surry.  But  finding  himself  unable 
to  comply  with  certain  requirements  of  that  institution,  consis- 
tently with  his  views  of  duty  to  his  employers  and  to  his  great 
object,  he  went  to  Edinburgh.*  "  Here  new  obstacles  arose 
from  an  obligation  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  institution 
in  that  city  not  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  art  for  a  term  of  years  ; 
thus  rendering  unavailing  the  friendly  desires  of  its  benevolent 
instructor  (the  Rev.  Robert  Kinniburgh,)  and  the  kind  wishes 
of  its  generous  patrons.  After  these  repeated  disappointments 
and  discouragements,  in  which  however,  let  us  behold  a  Provi- 
dential hand,  Mr.  Gallaudet  departed  for  Paris,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  courteous  and  favorable  reception  from  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  and  soon  commenced  his  course  of  lessons  in  the  estab- 

*  See  the  first  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum,  1817. 
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lishment  (the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb)  over 
which  that  celebrated  instructor  presides. " 

After  spending  several  months  in  the  assiduous  prosecution 
of  his  studies,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  the 
rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the  art,*  "  an  arrangement, 
made  with  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  institution  of  Paris,  and  well  known  in 
Europe  as  a  most  intelligent  pupil  of  his  illustrious  master, 
enabled  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  return  to  his  native  country  with  his 
valuable  assistant  much  sooner  than  had  been  expected."  They 
arrived  in  this  country  on  the  10th  of  August,  1816,  spent  the 
following  six  or  seven  months  chiefly  in  attempts  to  interest  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  successfully  pros- 
ecuting the  objects  of  the  Asylum,  and  in  collecting  funds,  by 
means  of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  benevolent  in 
several  of  our  large  cities,  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
establishment. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared,  the  Asylum  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  and  the  course  of  instruction  commenced 
on  the  loth  of  April,  1817.  The  little  school,  which  during  the 
first  week  of  its  existence  numbered  seven  pupils,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year  but  thirty-three,  was  kept  in  the  south 
part  of  the  building  now  forming  a  portion  of  the  well  known 
establishment  called  the  City  Hotel ;  where  also  the  family  of 
the  Asylum  resided.  This  consisted  of  the  Principal,  the  Assis- 
tant Teachers,  the  Superintendent  of  the  household,  the  Matron 
and  the  pupils.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  the 
school  was  removed  to  apartments  at  No.  15,  Prospect  Street ; 
and  these  two  places  continued  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institution,  till  its  means  permitted  the  erection  of  the  prin- 
cipal building  of  the  present  Asylum.  With  them  many  of  the 
most  interesting  associations  of  the  early  patrons  and  friends  of 
the  Asylum  are  connected,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pupils  of  its 
first  four  years.  In  them  many  scenes  were  witnessed,  which 
at  that  early  day  in  the  history  of  our  enterprise,  were  of  thrill- 
ing interest,  both  to  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian.  In  them 
many  an  anxious  parent  had  his  doubts  removed  in  reference  to 
the  elevation  of  his  child  to  usefulness  and  happiness.  From 

•  See  the  First  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum,  1817. 
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them  an  influence  in  favor  of  our  cause,  went  forth  throughout 
the  land,  by  means  of  numerous  visitors  of  every  rank,  and 
there  was  first  established  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  America, 
the  social  worship  of  the  Almighty  in  the  language  of  signs. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  deaf  persons,  who  could  hear 
in  early  life  and  who  retain  some  recollection  of  the  sound  of 
words,  to  produce  poetry,  possessing  a  good  degree  of  merit. 
The  works  of"  Charlotte  Elizabeth,"  James  Nack,  and  John 
R.  Burnet  will  occur  to  our  readers  as  familiar  evidences  of  this 
truth.  And  the  success  of  these  individuals  and  others  like 
them  in  their  poetical  efforts,  need  excite  no  special  surprise ; 
inasmuch  as  they  have  comparatively  but  few  obstacles  to  over- 
come. But  the  case  is  very  different  when  one  who  was  born 
totally  deaf  and  has  remained  so  for  his  whole  life,  acquires  the 
power  of  writing  poetry,  in  which  the  laws  that  govern  this  kind 
of  composition  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  violated.  How  shall  he  who 
lias  not  now,  and  who  never  has  had  the  sense  of  hearing ;  who 
is  totally  without  what  the  musicians  call  an  "  ear ; "  succeed  in 
preserving  all  the  niceties  of  accent,  measure  and  rhythm?  We 
should  almost  as  soon  expect  a  man  born  blind  to  become  a 
landscape  painter,  as  one  born  deaf  to  produce  poetry  of  even 
tolerable  merit.  Accordingly,  such  cases  are  very  rare.  In- 
deed, among  the  thousands  of  educated  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  we  know  of  but  one  example  of 
the  kind.  We  refer  to  John  Carlin,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  now  a 
miniature  painter  of  decided  merit  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Carlin  is  totally  deaf  and  has  been  so  from  his  birth  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  misfortune,Jhe  has  produced  several  pieces 
of  poetry  which,  not  only  in  thought  and  feeling,  but  also  in 
respect  to  mere  poetic  art,  would  scarcely  do  discredit  to  many 
a  writer  of  established  reputation  among  us.  At  our  request, 
Mr.  C.  has  communicated  the  following  article  for  publication 
in  our  Annals.    The  substance  of  it,  he  informs  us,  appeared 
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in  the  Saturday  Courier  of  Philadelphia,  several  years  ago.  It 
is  now  published  precisely  as  it  came  from  his  own  hand.  We 
have  not  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  add,  subtract,  or  change  the 
position  of  a  single  word.  Mr.  Carlin  sometimes  employs 
rhyme  as  well  as  blank  verse  in  his  poetical  efforts. — Editor.] 


THE  MUTE'S  LAMENT. 

BT  JOHN  CARLIN. 

I  move—  a  silent  exile  on  this  earth ; 
As  in  his  dreary  cell  one  doomed  for  life, 
My  tongue  is  mute,  and  closed  ear  heedeth  not ; 
No  gleam  of  hope  this  darken'd  mind  assures 
That  the  blest  power  of  speech  shall  e'er  be  known. 
Murmuring  gaily  o'er  their  pebbly  beds 
The  limpid  streamlets,  as  they  onward  flow 
Through  verdant  meadows  and  responding  woodlands, 
Vocal  with  merry  tones—  I  hear  them  not. 
The  linnet's  dulcet  tone ;  the  robin's  strain ; 
The  whippowil's;  the  lightsome  mock-bird's  cry, 
When  merrily  from  branch  to  branch  they  skip, 
Flap  their  blithe  wings,  and  o'er  the  tranquil  air 
Diffuse  their  melodies — I  hear  them  not. 
The  touches-lyric  of  the  lute  divine," 
Obedient  to  the  rise,  the  cadence  soft, 
And  the  deep  pause  of  maiden's  pensive  song, 
While  swells  her  heart  with  love's  elated  life, 
Draw  forth  its  mellow  tones — I  hear  them  not. 
Deep  silence  over  all,  and  all  seems  lifeless  ; 
The  orator's  exciting  strains  the  crowd 
Enraptur'd  hear,  while  meteor-like  his  wit 
Illuminates  the  dark  abyss  of  mind- 
Alone,  left  in  the  dark— I  hear  them  not. 
While  solemn  stillness  reigns  in  sacred  walls, 
Devotion  high  and  awe  profound  prevail, 
The  balmy  words  of  God's  own  messenger 
Excite  to  love,  and  troubled  spirits  soothe— 
Religion's  dew-drops  bright — 1  feel  them  not 
From  wearied  search  through  long  and  cheerless  ways 
For  faithless  fortune,  I,  lorn,  homeward  turn ; 
And  must  this  thankless  tongue  refuse  to  breathe 
The  blest  word  "  Mother,"  when  that  being  dear 
I  meet  with  steps  elastic,  full  of  joy, 
And  all  the  fibres  of  this  heart  susceptive 
Throb  with  our  nature's  strongest,  purest  love? 
Oh,  that  this  tongue  must  still  forbear  to  sing 
The  hymn  sublime,  in  praise  of  God  on  high ; 
While  solemnly  the  organ  peals  forth  praises, 
Inspired  and  deep  with  sweetest  harmony ! 
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Though  sad  and  heavy  is  the  fate  I  bear, 

And  I  may  sometimes  wail  my  solitude, 

Yet  oh,  how  precious  the  endowments  He, 

T'  alleviate,  hath  lavished,  and  shall  I 

Thankless  return  his  kindness  by  laments? 

O,  Hope  !  How  sweetly  smileth  Heavenly  Hope 

On  the  sad,  drooping  soul  and  trembling  heart! 

Bright  as  the  morning  star  when  night  recedes. 

His  genial  smile  this  longing  soul  assures 

That  when  it  leaves  this  sphere  replete  with  woes, 

For  Paradise  replete  with  purest  joys, 

My  ears  shall  be  unseal'd,.  and  I  shall  hear  ; 

My  tongue  shall  be  unbound,  and  I  shall  speak, 

And  happy  with  the  angels  sing  forever ! 


THE  GREAT  PERIL  OF  SICARD. 

BY  LUZERNE  RAT. 

[In  the  French  Revolution  of  Carlyle,  there  is  a  chapter  entitled,  after  the 
author's  peculiar  nomenclature,  '  A  Trilogy/  which  contains  a  single  extract 
from  the  Abbe  Sicard's  account  of  his  arrest,  imprisonment  and  narrow  escape 
from  massacre.  This  brief  paragraph,  at  its  first  perusal,  excited  within  us  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  whole  narrative  from  which  it  was  taken ;  but  without  a 
special  mission  to  Paris,  we  had  little  hope  that  this  desire  would  ever  be  grati- 
fied. Lately  looking  however,  somewhat  carelessly,  into  a  French  tragedy,  (La 
Mart  de  Robespierre,)  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  among  the  copious 
notes  of  the  volume,  the  identical  tract  in  question,  printed  at  full  length,  and 
occupying  nearly  fifty  pages.  The  whole  history  of  Sicard  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  have  thought  it  proper  therefore 
to  present  in  our  periodical,  not  indeed  a  translation  of  his  narrative,  for  it  is 
much  too  long  for  that,  but  a  simple  condensation  of  the  principal  facts  which  it 
records.] 

Whoever  has  read  any  one  of  the  numerous  histories  of 
the  French  Revolution,  will  not  fail  to  recollect  the  famous 
September  Massacre ;  the  most  horrible  scene  perhaps  that 
was  enacted  during  the  whole  Reign  of  Terror.  As  a  sufferer 
in  that  scene,  the  Abbe*  Sicard,  the  celebrated  Director  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  bore  a  prom- 
inent part ;  although  by  a  series  of  happy  accidents,  or  to 
speak  more  truly,  of  Providential  interpositions,  he  finally 
escaped  with  his  life.  Sicard  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  in  common  with  a  multitude  of  his  brethren,  he  was  seized 
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and  thrown  into  prison,  because  he  had  refused,  through  scru- 
ples of  conscience,  to  take  one  of  the  oaths,  required  of  the 
priesthood  by  the  National  Assembly. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  1792,  while  the  Abbe*  was 
engaged  in  his  benevolent  labors  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a 
municipal  officer,  followed  by  sixty  men  armed  with  muskets, 
swords  and  pikes,  entered  his  establishment  and  arrested  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic.  He  was  first  taken  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Section  to  which  he  belonged,  (that  of  the  Arse- 
nal,) and  thence,  after  a  brief  delay,  a  guard  of  soldiers  con- 
ducted him  to  the  hotel  de  la  Mairie,  at  which  place  the  Comite 
d'  Execution  was  assembled.  A  large  hall  in  this  building  was 
made  his  temporary  prison,  where  he  was  compelled  to  pass  the 
night  in  company  with  a  crowd  of  men  of  all  classes,  who  were 
shut  up  there,  he  says,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  crimes 
which  had  been  charged  upon  them.  In  the  meantime  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  of  Sicard  were  filled  with  the  deepest  distress, 
by  the  sudden  calamity  which  had  overtaken  their  beloved 
teacher.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  they  went  in  a 
body  to  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  besought  him  to  allow 
them  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly  with  a 
petition  for  his  release.  This  petition,  which  was  prepared  by 
Massieu,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Sicard,  we  will  translate  with 
literal  exactness,  endeavoring  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  simplicity  of  expression  by  which  it  is  characterized.  It 
begins  somewhat  abruptly, 

"  Mr.  President, 

They  have  taken  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  their  instructor, 
their  guardian  and  their  father.  They  have  shut  him  up  in 
prison  like  a  thief,  a  murderer.  But  he  has  killed  no  one ;  he 
has  stolen  nothing.  He  is  not  a  bad  citizen.  His  whole  time 
is  spent  in  teaching  us  to  love  virtue  and  our  country.  He  is 
good,  just,  pure.  We  ask  of  you  his  liberty.  Restore  him  to 
his  children,  for  we  are  his.  He  loves  us  with  a  father's  fond- 
ness. He  has  taught  us  all  we  know.  Without  him,  we 
should  be  like  the  beasts.  Since  he  was  taken  away,  we  have 
been  full  of  sorrow  and  distress.  Return  him  to  us,  and  you 
will  make  us  happy." 

This  paper,  taken  by  Massieu  to  the  Assembly,  was  read  in 
the  hearing  of  that  body  by  one  of  its  secretaries,  and  received 
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with  loud  applause.  An  order  was  immediately  issued,  direct- 
ing the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  render  to  the  Assembly  the 
reasons  of  Sicard's  arrest ;  but  among  the  confusions  of  the 
time,  this  order  was  either  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  the  Abbe" 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  prompt  and  generous  interference 
of  his  pupils.  Days  passed  away,  and  he  still  remained  shut 
up  in  the  prison  of  la  Mairie,  with  his  doomed  companions. 

At  last  the  second  of  September  came,  when  the  storm  of 
wrath  which  had  long  been  gathering,  was  just  ready  to  burst. 
At  two  o'clock  on  that  day,  a  band  of  soldiers  suddenly  rushed 
into  the  hall  where  Sicard  and  his  fellow-sufferers  were  con- 
fined, and  roughly  forced  them  into  the  court  below,  saying  that 
they  had  received  orders  to  transfer  them  all  to  the  prison  of 
the  Abbaye.  Six  carriages  were  provided  to  convey  the  pris- 
oners, who  were  twenty-four  in  number.  In  the  first  of  these 
carriages  Sicard  took  his  place  along  with  four  others.  The 
drivers  were  commanded  upon  pain  of  death  to  proceed  slowly, 
and  the  miserable  victims  were  told  by  the  soldiers  who  sur- 
rounded them,  that  they  would  never  reach  the  Abbaye  alive ; 
that  the  people  were  determined  to  massacre  them  all  on  their 
way.  It  soon  became  evident  that  these  threats  and  warnings 
had  a  meaning  in  them.  A  crowd  of  men,  full  of  rage  and 
fury,  gathered  around  the  carriages  and  prevented  their  pro- 
gress, save  at  the  slowest  possible  pace.  As  some  protection 
against  the  insults  that  were  hurled  upon  them,  the  prisoners 
attempted  to  close  the  doors  of  their  vehicles,  but  this  the  rab- 
ble would  not  suffer.  They  .compelled  their  victims  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  blows  which  now  began  to  fall  upon  them.  One 
of  the  companions  of  Sicard  received  the  stroke  of  a  sabre  on 
his  shoulder  ;  another  was  wounded  on  the  cheek  ;  another  be- 
neath the  nose,  but  his  own  position  in  the  carriage  happened 
to  be  such  that  he  escaped  without  injury. 

At  last,  the  carriages  reached  the  court  of  the  Abbaye,  where 
a  dense  crowd  of  murderers,  with  passions  raised  to  the  pitch 
of  madness,  was  waiting  to  receive  them.  One  of  Sicard's 
companions,  hoping  to  escape  their  fury,  sprang  from  the  door 
of  the  vehicle,  but  he  fell  dead  at  once,  pierced  through  and 
through  by  the  pikes  of  the  assassins.  A  second  made  the 
attempt  with  no  better  success,  and  a  third  followed,  only  to 
fall  in  the  same  way.   The  carriage  now  moved  on  toward  the 
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Hall  of  the  Committee,  when  the  fourth  of  its  occupants  darted 
out  and  with  better  fortune  than  his  companions,  escaped  into 
the  building,  with  only  one  wound  from  a  sabre.  The  mob, 
now  supposing  that  the  first  carriage  was  empty,  turned  to  the 
others  to  carry  on  among  them  their  bloody  work.  Seizing  the 
favorable  moment,  Sicard  sprang  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
rushing  into  the  Hall  of  the  Committee,  appealed  for  succor  to 
the  members  who  were  gathered  there.  At  first  his  prayer  was 
rejected,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  made  known  his  name  and  occu- 
pation, they  promised  to  shield  him  as  long  as  they  were  able. 
He  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  tempo- 
rary escape,  before  the  assassins,  who  had  slain  all  the  other 
prisoners,  began  to  thunder  at  the  door  of  the  Hall.  It  soon 
yielded  to  their  fury,  and  the  room  was  filled  in  a  moment  with 
bloody  hands  and  savage  faces.  Sicard  was  recognized,  as  he 
stood  among  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The  crowd 
sprang  upon  him,  and  already  their  murderous  pikes  were  with- 
in a  foot  of  his  breast,  when  a  clock-maker,  named  Monnot, 
threw  himself  before  them,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  the  Abbe  Sicard, 
one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  country,  and  the  father  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Your  weapons  shall  pass  through  my  body 
before  they  reach  him."  The  fury  of  the  mob  was  checked  for  a 
moment,  and  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
the  Abbe  sprang  into  an  open  window  and  besought  permission 
to  be  heard.  His  speech  was  short,  but  displayed  much  pres- 
ence of  mind,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Said  he, 
"  I  am  the  Abbe  Sicard.  I  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  since 
the  number  of  these  unfortunates  is  always  greater  among  the 
poor  than  among  the  rich,  I  am  of  more  use  to  you  than  to 
them."  He  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  We 
must  spare  Sicard.  He  is  too  valuable  a  man  to  die.  His 
whole  life  is  filled  with  benevolent  labors.  He  has  no  time  to 
be  a  conspirator,"  and  with  a  mercy  almost  as  wild  as  their 
wrath  had  been,  the  whole  mass  of  murderers  shouted,  "  He 
must  be  saved,  he  must  be  saved."  In  a  moment  he  was  seized 
and  drawn  into  the  midst  of  the  rabble,  who  embraced  him  with 
the  utmost  ardor,  and  insisted  upon  carrying  him  away  in  tri- 
umph. But  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
prison  of  Philippi,  Sicard  refused  to  receive  his  liberty,  unless  it 
came  to  him  in  a  legal  way.  Finding  him  not  to  be  moved  from 
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this  position,  the  rabble  left  him  in  the  Hall  of  the  Committee, 
to  prosecute  their  murderous  work  without  the  walls  of  the 
Abbaye  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  city.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  now  reassembled  and  proceeded  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  official  business  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  uncon- 
cern, in  the  midst  of  the  horrid  scenes  which  were  enacting  all 
around  them.  The  night  was  considerably  advanced,  and  Sicard 
besought  permission  to  retire.  They  were  at  some  loss  to  know 
what  disposition  to  make  of  him,  as  none  of  the  prisons  were 
considered  secure  from  the  assaults  of  the  mob.  At  last  it  was 
decided  to  place  him  in  a  small  room,  called  le  Violon,  which 
was  close  by  the  side  of  the  Hall  of  the  Committee.  We  will 
now  begin  to  translate  in  full  from  Sicard' s  own  account  of 
his  experiences  in  that  eventful  time,  for  the  narrative  is  of  too 
intense  an  interest  to  suffer  condensation. 

"  What  a  night  was  that  which  I  spent  in  that  prison  !  What 
murders  were  committed  beneath  my  window  !  The  cries  of 
the  victims — the  sabre-blows  which  fell  upon  innocent  heads — 
the  yells  of  the  assassins — the  shouts  of  the  spectators  of  this 
horrible  scene — all  are  even  yet  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  could 
distinguish  the  voices  of  my  companions  in  confinement  at  la 
Mairie.  I  could  hear  the  questions  that  were  put  to  them,  and 
also  their  replies.  They  were  asked  if  they  had  taken  the  oath ; 
no  one  had  done  so ;  they  could  all  escape  death  by  a  single 
falsehood,  but  they  all  chose  rather  to  die.  They  said,  4  We 
submit  to  your  laws  ;  we  die  faithful  to  your  constitution  ;  we 
make  no  exceptions  save  those  which  conscience  demands.' 
They  were  immediately  struck  down  by  a  thousand  blows,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  horrible  cries  and  shouts  of  Vive  la  Nation. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  no  one  was  left  to 
be  slaughtered,  the  murderers,  recollecting  that  there  were  a 
few  prisoners  in  le  Violon,  rushed  to  the  gate  which  opened 
into  the  court  and  set  themselves  at  work  to  break  it  down. 
Every  blow  was  like  the  signal  of  death  to  us.  We  regarded 
ourselves  as  inevitably  lost.  I  knocked  gently  at  the  door 
which  communicated  with  the  Hall  of  the  Committee,  but  in 
doing  so,  I  trembled  lest  I  should  be  heard  by  the  assassins. 
The  only  reply  of  the  brutal  commissioners  to  my  supplica- 
tions for  aid,  was,  that  they  had  lost  the  key  of  the  door  at 
which  I  was  knocking. 
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There  were  three  of  us  in  this  prison.  My  two  companions 
thought  that  they  perceived  over  our  heads  a  platform,  which 
might  possibly  afford  us  the  means  of  escape.  But  we  soon 
found  that  only  one  of  us  could  reach  it  by  climbing  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  two  others.  Which  should  it  be  ?  My  fellow- 
prisoners  said  to  me, 4  You  are  a  more  useful  man  than  we  are. 
It  is  you  who  must  be  saved.  With  our  bodies  we  will  make  a 
ladder  for  you,  upon  which  you  can  climb  to  the  platform.' 
4  Not  so,'  I  replied,  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  any  means  of 
escape  in  which  you  cannot  share.  If  you  cannot  be  saved 
along  with  myself,  we  will  all  die  together.'  This  generous 
strife  continued  for  some  moments.  They  reminded  me  of  the 
poor  deaf  and  dumb  who,  by  my  death,  would  be  rendered  or- 
phans. They  magnified  the  benefits  which  these  unfortunates 
received  from  my  hands,  and  forced  me,  as  it  were,  to  profit  by 
the  innocent  stratagem  which  their  noble  hearts  had  devised. 
At  length,  I  yielded  to  their  earnest  solicitations,  and  consented 
to  owe  them  my  life,  without  having  it  in  my  power  to  do  any- 
thing for  them  in  return.  I  threw  myself  into  the  arms  of  my 
two  saviors  ;  never  was  there  a  scene  more  touching.  They 
were  about  to  meet  inevitable  death,  and  they  compelled  me  to 
survive  them.  After  this  farewell,  I  climbed  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  first ;  then  upon  those  of  the  second,  and  finally  upon 
the  platform ;  giving  utterance  all  the  time  to  the  emotions  of 
a  soul  burdened  with  grief,  affection  and  gratitude. 

But  Heaven  was  unwilling  that  my  life  should  be  redeemed 
at  the  price  of  those  of  my  deliverers.  I  was  not  to  be  so  un- 
happy. At  the  very  moment  when  the  gate  began  to  yield  to 
the  attacks  of  the  assassins,  and  I  was  waiting  to  see  my  friends 
sink  beneath  their  blows,  the  old  cry  of  Vive  la  Nation  and  the 
song  of  the  Carmagnole  was  heard  in  the  court  of  the  Abbaye. 
Two  priests  more  had  been  torn  from  their  beds  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  dragged  to  this  court  to  die.  The  assassins 
were  recalled  from  le  Violon  by  this  signal  of  a  new  murder. 
Every  one  of  them  was  anxious  to  have  some  share  in  the  death 
of  each  of  the  victims,  and  so,  our  prison  was  forgotton.  I  now 
descended  from  the  platform  to  mingle  once  more  my  fears 
and  hopes  with  those  of  my  generous  companions.  Oh  !  how 
long  appeared  to  us  that  fearful  night,  which  saw  the  shedding 
of  so  much  innocent  blood ! " 
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At  this  point  we  must  cease  to  follow,  line  by  line,  the  narra- 
tive of  Sicard.    He  relates  with  painful  particularity  the  mur- 
der of  the  two  priests.    When  required  to  take  the  obnoxious 
oath,  they  replied  with  the  utmost  courage  and  calmness,  that 
it  was  against  conscience  and  they  could  not  do  it.    The  only 
favor  they  demanded  was,  that  before  they  were  put  to  death, 
they  might  have  the  privilege  of  confessing  to  one  another.  In 
an  unusual  mood  of  mercy  the  rabble  granted  this  prayer,  and 
in  the  mean  time  busied  themselves  in  removing  the  corpses 
with  which  the  court  was  covered,  and  in  cleansing  it,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  its  horrid  stains.    It  was  now  ten  o'clock  and 
the  two  priests  announced  that  they  were  ready  to  die.  All 
the  proceedings  hitherto  had  been  directly  under  the  eyes  of 
Sicard,  who  was  standing  at  the  window  of  his  prison,  but  when 
the  fatal  moment  came,  with  a  very  natural  feeling  of  horror,  he 
turned  away,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  murder  that  was 
about  to  be  committed.    They  died  as  the  others  had  done, 
faithful  to  their  religious  vows.    During  the  whole  of  this  day 
and  the  night  following,  similar  scenes  were  constantly  repeat- 
ed.   Wherever  a  priest  could  be  found,  he  was  immediately 
seized  and  required  to  take  the  oath,  certain  death  in  every  case 
awaiting  his  refusal.    Sicard  and  his  companions  were  still 
imprisoned  in  le  Violon.    Intense  and  long-continued  terror 
had  at  length  unsettled  the  reason  of  the  two  last,  and  to  the 
questions  of  Sicard,  they  now  began  to  return  the  wildest 
answers.   One  of  them  opened  his  knife  and  besought  the  Abbe 
to  put  an  end  to  his  agony  by  plunging  it  into  his  heart ;  the 
other  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  hang  himself  with  his 
handkerchief  and  garters. 

Tuesday  morning  came  and  new  prisoners  were  brought  to 
le  Violon,  and  shut  up  with  the  three  already  there.  The  anx- 
ieties of  Sicard,  which  had  begun  in  some  degree  to  subside, 
were  excited  anew  by  the  reports  which  they  brought  from 
without.  The  assassins,  wearied  with  their  work,  had  retired 
to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  for  a  while,  but  they  had  agreed 
together  to  return  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  sacrifice 
Sicard.  The  new  comers  had  heard  his  name  repeated,  with 
the  appointed  hour  of  his  death,  as  they  were  led  through  the 
court  below.  After  so  many  miraculous  escapes,  it  seemed 
that  the  greatest  danger  of  all  was  still  to  be  surmounted.  One 
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of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Sicard  was  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  this  extremity,  the  Abb6's 
thoughts  were  turned  to  him,  with  some  hope  that  this  body 
might  be  induced  to  interpose  for  his  deliverance.  Accordingly 
he  addressed  him  a  letter,  setting  forth  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  he  stood,  and  urging  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to 
lay  his  case  before  the  Assembly.  This  letter  was  taken  at 
once  to  its  destination,  but  only  parts  of  it  were  read,  and  not 
even  these  by  the  timid  friend  to  whom  it  was  sent,  who  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  requesting  him  as  a  par- 
ticular favor  to  read  it  in  his  stead.  As  soon  as  the  perilous 
situation  of  Sicard  was  known  to  the  National  Assembly,  an 
order  was  immediately  issued  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty ; 
but,  as  before,  no  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  see  that  this 
order  was  executed.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  midst  of  these 
fearful  scenes,  the  power  of  the  Assembly  itself  was  partially 
paralyzed.    The  madness  of  the  mob  ruled  the  hour. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock,  and  at  four  Sicard  was  to  die. 
He  had  heard  nothing  concerning  the  result  of  his  application  to 
the  Assembly  ;  he  did  not  even  know  whether  or  not  his  petition 
had  been  presented,  but  unwilling  tamely  to  surrender  his  life? 
while  a  possibility  of  saving  it  remained,  he  sent  off  three  notes  ; 
one  directed  to  Herault  de  Sechelles,  the  President  of  the  As- 
•  sembly,  another  to  M.  Lafont-Ladebat,  and  a  third  to  a  lady 
whose  two  daughters  he  had  educated.  The  Assembly  was  not 
in  session.  Sechelles  was  engaged  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction.  Ladebat  could  do  nothing  by  himself,  but  he  went 
immediately  to  Chabot,  and  earnestly  pleaded  with  him  to  exert 
his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  friend.  The  lady  to  whom  Sicard 
had  written  was  not  at  home,  but  the  note  was  opened  by  one 
of  her  daughters,  who  ran  at  once  to  M.  Pastoret,  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  to  whom  Sicard  was  known,  and  put  the  billet 
into  his  hands.  Pastoret  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  he  immediately  betook  himself  to  the 
Hall  of  this  committee,  where  he  found  Sechelles  and  Romme, 
by  whom  an  order  was  issued,  directing  the  Commune  to  inter- 
fere in  favor  of  Sicard.  This  order  was  taken  at  once  to  the 
Commune,  and  promptly  acted  upon,  but  all  would  have  been 
too  late  to  save  the  Abbe's  life,  had  not  a  sudden  tempest  of 
rain  arisen  just  before  four  o'clock,  and  induced  the  assassins  to 
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postpone  their  intended  murder.  Doubtless  their  appetite  for 
blood  had  become  somewhat  satiated  by  the  carnage  of  the  last 
forty-eight  hours,  and  this  being  the  case,  a  slight  obstacle  was 
sufficient  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose. 

The  hour  of  Sicard' s  deliverance  was  now  come.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  doors  of  his  prison  were  opened  and  an  official  of  the 
National  Assembly  made  his  appearance,  bringing  the  welcome 
news  that  he  was  free.  Under  the  safe-guard  of  this  officer,  and 
accompanied  by  Monnot,  the  generous  clock-maker,  to  whom 
he  was  already  in  debt  for  his  life,  he  passed  through  the  court 
which  had  lately  been  the  theatre  of  such  horrors,  and  proceed- 
ed without  delay  to  the  Assembly.  Upon  his  arrival  there — 
but  we  will  give  the  closing  scene  in  the  Abb6's  own  words, 
although  they  are  somewhat  too  much  in  the  self-glorying 
vein.  He  says,  "  I  arrived  at  the  National  Assembly,  where  all 
hearts  were  waiting  for  me.  Universal  acclamations  greeted 
my  approach.  All  the  members  sprang  forward  to  the  bar  at 
which  I  stood,  to  embrace  me,  and  tears  were  streaming  from 
all  eyes.  Inspired  by  a  feeling  which  I  could  not  restrain,  I 
gave  utterance  to  my  thanks  in  a  speech  which  has  escaped 
from  my  memory,  since  it  was  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
a  grateful  heart.  It  was  reported,  however,  by  the  journal- 
ists, and  printed  in  the  Moniteur  of  that  date,  and  copied  also 
into  many  other  papers."  • 

But  little  remains  to  be  told.  It  was  thought  not  prudent 
for  Sicard  to  spend  the  following  night  in  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  lest  the  rabble  might  still  seek  their  vic- 
tim there.  Accordingly  he  found  a  temporary  refuge  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city,  where  he 
received  the  first  visit  from  his  beloved  pupil,  Massieu.  This 
young  man,  he  tells  us,  had  gone  without  food  or  sleep,  during 
all  the  days  of  his  imprisonment,  and  in  one  day  more,  he  adds, 
he  must  have  died  of  grief.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  order  was  restored  in  Paris,  and  Sicard  returned  to  his 
establishment  to  prosecute  his  labors  there,  with  the  same  zeal 
and  success  as  before. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

BY  W.  W.  TURKER. 

Every  intelligent  deaf  and  dumb  child  must  early  be  con- 
scious of  differing  from  those  around  him.  He  perceives  that 
they  have  sensations,  and  modes  of  communicating  and  receiv- 
ing ideas  which  he  has  not.  He  finds  himself  the  object  of  a 
commiseration  with  which  he  cannot  sympathize  ;  a  stranger  in 
the  home  of  his  parents  ;  alone  in  the  midst  of  society  ;  sad, 
when  all  around  are  joyful ;  and  unmoved  in  the  cirle  of  mourn- 
ing. The  story,  the  song,  the  voice  of  paternal  love,  which  so 
animate  and  interest  others  of  his  age,  fall  unheeded  upon  his 
ears.  The  family  altar,  the  school-room,  and  the  house  of 
prayer  are  alike  incomprehensible.  He  is  encompassed  with 
mysteries,  which  he  cannot  fathom,  and  which  those  with  whom 
he  associates  cannot  explain  to  him.  The  inquiry  must  natu- 
rally arise  in  his  mind,  in  what  respect  do  I  differ  from  other 
children  ?  And  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  deaf  while  they  can 
hear,  and  consequently  dumb  while  they  can  speak,  he  pursues 
the  inquiry  by  asking,  why  am  I  deaf  ?  This  inquiry  we  pro- 
pose to  answer  by  exhibiting  and  classifying  the  principal  causes 
of  deafness  in  those  who  are  companions  with  him  in  misfortune. 
Before  proceeding  to  our  main  subject,  we  would  premise  that 
deaf-mutes  are  seldom  entirely  destitute  of  hearing.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases  there  is  the  ability  to  perceive  certain  sounds 
through  the  ear.  We  say  through  the  ear,  because  all  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  can  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  perceive  such 
sounds  as  produce  strong  and  distinct  vibrations  of  the  air.  The 
amount  of  this  ability  to  hear  is  very  different  in  different  cases. 
Some  can  hear  only  the  loudest  sounds,  as  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon.  Others  can  hear  shrill  sharp  sounds,  as  the  whistling 
of  a  key.  While  others  can  hear  the  louder  tones  of  the  human 
voice.  From  a  careful  examination  of  a  class  of  twenty  pupils 
in  the  American  Asylum,  five  of  them  were  found  to  be  entirely 
deaf;  five  could  hear  loud  or  shrill  sounds  and  ten  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  voice.  But  none  of  them  could  hear  so  per- 
fectly as  to  be  able  to  acquire  articulation  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  preliminary  remark  which  we  would  make  is,  that 
deafness  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  dumbness.    It  is  a  common 
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opinion  that  all  mutes  must  necessarily  be  deaf ;  and  that  if 
they  could  hear,  they  would  speak  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
such  is  not  the  fact.  Quite  a  number  of  mute  children  have 
been  received  as  pupils  at  the  Asylum,  who  could  hear  per- 
fectly. In  all  these  cases,  some  mental  defect  has  been  found 
to  exist.  Either'  idiocy,  imbecility  or  derangement  of  mind 
occurring  in  infancy,  has  incapacitated  the  child  from  learn- 
ing to  articulate.  Such  unfortunate  children,  although  not 
beyond  the  hope  of  improvement,  hav  e  not  been  considered  as 
proper  subjects  for  instruction  at  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb ;  or  legitimately  classed  with  deaf-mutes.  Their 
condition  we  propose  to  consider  more  particularly  in  a  future 
number.  We  now  return  to  our  principal  inquiry,  the  causes 
of  deafness  in  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

As  a  providential  arrangement,  this  misfortune  resolves  itself 
into  the  will  of  God  as  its  efficient  cause.  u  Who  maketh  the 
dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or  the  blind  ?  have  not  I  the  Lord?" 
And  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  discover  the  reasons  why  the 
ears  of  any  should  be  closed  to  instruction  and  the  lips  to  com- 
municating knowledge,  we  doubt  not  that  the  revelations  of 
the  future  will  fully  show  both  the  wisdom  and  the  benevolence 
of  the  dispensation,  and  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

In  examining  the  subject  of  the  physical  causes  of  deafness,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  divide  the  deaf  into  two  classes.  1.  Those 
who  were  deaf  at  birth,  (congenital  deafness^)  2.  Those  who 
could  hear  at  birth  and  became  deaf  afterwards,  (acciden- 
tal deafness.}  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  able  to  apply  this  dis- 
tinction with  perfect  accuracy  in  all  cases,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible sometimes  to  ascertain  how  or  when  the  child  became 
deaf.  Probably  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents is  first  called  to  the  subject  by  the  child's  not  beginning 
to  articulate  at  the  usual  age.  It  is  suggested  that  deafness 
may  be  the  reason  of  this  inability.  A  series  of  experiments  is 
instituted,  the  result  of  which,  is  a  clear  conviction,  in  the  minds 
of  the  parents,  that  such  is  the  fact.  They  next  inquire  as  to 
the  cause  of  deafness  in  their  child  ;  and  if  they  can  recollect 
any  severe  sickness  in  its  infancy,  they  conclude  that  this  must 
have  been  the  case,  however  unlikely  to  produce  such  a  result. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  of  accidental  deafness,  the 
true  cause,  having  been  less  noticeable,  is  overlooked,  and  the 
child  is  said  to  have  been  born  deaf.  But  by  carefully  attending 
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to  the  evidence  presented  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  these 
doubtful  cases,  we  can  arrive  at  conclusions  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  all  practical  purposes.  In  regard  to  much  the  largest 
number  of  deaf  mutes,  the  cause  of  deafness  can  be  so  fully 
ascertained  as  to  admit  of  little  doubt. 

The  immediate  cause  of  congenital  deafness,  probably  in  most 
cases,  is  malformation  of  the  organs  of  hearing.  This  will  in- 
clude not  only  such  an  imperfect  construction  and  arrangement 
of  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear  as  to  disqualify  them  from  trans- 
mitting sounds,  but  also  such  deficiency  in  some  of  these  parts 
as  to  produce  the  same  result.  The  mechanism  of  the  ear  is 
quite  complicated,  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes,  membranes, 
bones,  muscles  and  nerves  ;  the  proper  form  and  connection  of 
which  are  indispensable  to  perfect  hearing.  If  then  these  parts 
are  any  of  them  wanting ;  if  the  membranes  are  too  much 
thickened  ;  if  the  inner  chamber  of  the  ear  contains  mucous  or 
bloody  or  indurated  matter  instead  of  the  limpid  fluid  which 
ordinarily  exists  there ;  or  whatever  other  original  deviation 
from  the  normal  structure  there  may  be,  deafness  will  be  the 
necessary  consequence.  As  most  of  the  organs  of  hearing  are 
concealed  from  observation  in  the  bony  cavities  of  the  head,  we 
are  not  able  to  decide  in  any  case  of  congenital  deafness,  while 
the  subject  is  living,  precisely  what  defect  or  derangement 
exists  in  these  organs  :  but  examination  after  death,  has  shown 
that  each  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  cause  above  spe- 
cified, has  occasioned  deafness  in  different  individuals. 

But  the  inquiry  may  be  pursued  still  farther :  and  the  ques- 
tion be  asked,  why  this  malformation  ?  To  what  cause  is  this 
natural  defect  to  be  ascribed  ?  This  is  a  question  of  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  one  which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  does  not  admit  of  a  satisfactory  answer.  Why  are 
some  children  born  blind,  or  deformed,  or  with  imperfect  limbs  ? 
If  a  good  reason  can  be  given  in  a  single  instance,  yet  in  most 
cases  we  are  utterly  unable  to  assign  any  adequate  cause. 
Some  have  supposed  that  locality,  climate  and  mode  of  living 
might  be  the  cause  of  this  defect  in  the  organs  of  hearing ;  but 
in  this  country,  cases  are  met  with  in  every  diversity  of  circum- 
stances in  these  respects.  There  may  be  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  deafness  in  the  parents,  as  there  is  to  scrofula  or  con- 
sumption, which  in  one  or  more  of  their  children  shall  be  so 
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fully  developed  as  to  impair  or  destroy  the  sense  of  hearing 
either  before  birth  or  in  early  infancy. 

Another  cause  of  congenital  deafness  may  be  mental  impres- 
sions of  the  mother  previous  to  the  birth  of  her  child.  We  as- 
sign this  as  a  cause  of  deafness  with  much  diffidence,  and  with- 
out committing  ourselves  as  to  its  validity  ;  aware  that  most 
physiologists  deny  the  reality  of  any  such  influence.  It  is  well 
known,  however  that  such  an  opinion  very  extensively  prevails 
among  the  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  ;  and  some  very 
striking  facts  have  been  furnished  us  by  them  in  support  of  it. 
From  many  instances  which  might  be  mentioned,  we  have  se- 
lected the  following  as  the  most  remarkable.  In  a  small  town 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  there  are  in  four 
families  eleven  deaf  and  dumb  children,  residing  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Thinking  there  might  be  some  special  reason 
for  the  existence  of  so  many  cases  in  that  place,  we  took  occa- 
sion while  there  some  years  since,  to  inquire  of  the  parents  re- 
specting it.  Mrs.  M.  the  mother  of  the  four  oldest  of  these 
mutes,  at  that  time  a  widow,  gave  the  following  account.  "  A  few 
months  previous  to  the  birth  of  my  second  child,  I  went  to  the 
funeral  of  a  neighbor.  While  at  the  grave,  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  a  young  woman  attracted  my  attention.  Some  one 
standing  near  me,  told  me  that  she  was  deaf  and  dumb.  As  I 
had  never  seen  a  person  in  her  condition  before,  I  watched  her 
movements  with  great  interest.  As  the  coffin  was  lowered  into 
the  grave,  she  clasped  her  hands,  raised  her  eyes,  and  with  a  pe- 
culiar expression  of  grief  and  surprise,  uttered  such  a  cry  as  I 
had  never  in  my  life  heard  before.  Her  image  was  before  me  by 
day  and  by  night  for  weeks,  and  her  unnatural  voice  was  con- 
stantly ringing  in  my  ears.  In  due  time  my  child  was  born,  and 
as  I  feared,  proved  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  In  after  life,  whenever 
he  was  in  trouble,  he  had  the  same  expression  of  countenance  as 
the  deaf  girl  at  the  funeral ;  and  whenever  surprised  into  a  sud- 
den exclamation,  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  the  same  as  hers. 
Of  my  nine  children,  four  were  visited  with  this  calamity." 

The  nearest  neighbor  of  this  family  was  Mr.  S.  Soon  after 
his  marriage,  he  brought  his  wife  home,  where  she  saw  the 
children  of  Mrs.  M.,  the  first  deaf  and  dumb  persons  she  had 
ever  seen.  The  impression  made  upon  her  mind  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  neighbor  was  similar  to  what  has  already  been 
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described,  and  with  a  similar  result.  Her  first  child  was  deaf 
and  dumb  as  was  also  her  fourth  child.  The  third  family  in 
which  there  were  mutes,  was  that  of  Capt.  T.  His  wife,  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage,  had  never  seen  a  deaf  and  dumb  person. 
Soon  after  coming  to  her  new  home,  she  was  introduced  to  her 
neighbors,  Mrs.  M.  and  S.,  where  she  saw  their  deaf  children 
and  was  much  affected  by  their  unfortunate  condition.  A 
knowledge  of  the  supposed  cause  of  their  deafness  and  the  ap- 
prehension that  it  might  have  the  same  effect  in  her  case, 
added  much  to  her  concern.  Her  first  child  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  also  her  third  and  fourth.  The  other  neighbor,  Mr. 
L.  who  had  two  deaf  children,  gave  a  very  similar  account  of 
the  matter  in  regard  to  his  wife ;  ascribing  the  deafness  of  his 
children  to  the  same  cause.  In  all  these  families  there  were 
several  children  whose  hearing  was  perfect.  Now  it  is  possible 
that  all  these  parents  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  origin 
of  deafness  in  their  families,  and  that  the  supposed  cause  had 
in  reality  no  connection  with  it.  Yet  when  we  consider,  that, 
so  far  as  they  knew,  there  was  no  hereditary  tendency  to  this 
calamity  in  any  of  them,  we  are  constrained  at  least  to  regard 
the  coincidence  of  these  events  as  not  a  little  remarkable. 

There  is  another  class  of  facts  which  has  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject.  Several  families  have  been  reported  to 
us  as  having  two  or  more  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  each  of 
them,  the  oldest  of  whom  were  made  deaf  by  disease  and  the 
others  were  born  so.  E.  B.  of  Georgia,  lost  her  hearing  when 
two  years  old  (disease  not  ascertained,)  and  had  a  sister  after- 
wards born  deaf.  S.  M.  A.  of  Connecticut,  lost  her  hearing  at 
the  same  age  by  scarlet  fever.  The  next  child  of  her  parents 
was  born  deaf.  S.  J.  G.  of  Maine,  was  made  deaf  at  two  and 
a  half  years  by  ulcers ;  the  next  child  of  the  family  was  born 
deaf.  W.  B.  of  Massachusetts  lost  his  hearing  by  ulcers  at 
eighteen  months ;  the  next  child  was  born  deaf.  A.  M.  B.  of 
Vermont  became  deaf  by  the  same  cause  at  the  age  of  two  and 
a  half  years ;  and,  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  next  child  was  born 
deaf.  We  have  selected  these  from  similar  instances,  because 
hearing  in  them  was  not  lost  until  after  its  previous  existence 
had  been  ascertained.  If  then,  there  be  any  connection  be- 
tween the  accidental  deafness  of  the  first  child  and  the  congen- 
ital deafness  of  the  next,  it  must  be  in  the  way  already  sup- 
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posed ;  and  the  one  event  must  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
other  through  the  impression  which  so  sad  an  occurrence  would 
naturally  make  upon  the  mother's  mind. 

Another  supposed  cause  of  congenital  deafness,  is  the  inter- 
marriage  of  near  relations.  The  impression  that  such  is  the 
fact,  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  Mr.  M.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, whose  four  children  were  all  deaf  and  dumb,  regarded  it 
as  a  judgment  of  heaven  for  having  married  his  cousin.  Other 
instances  of  a  like  nature  might  be  adduced ;  but  as  we  are  not 
prepared  at  present  to  speak  with  much  confidence  on  this 
point,  we  prefer  to  leave  its  decision  to  future  examination. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  accidental 
deafness.  This  class  includes  about  one  half  of  all  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  our  observation. 

Much  the  most  common  cause  of  accidental  deafness  is  fever 
in  its  various  forms.    Probably  one  half  of  the  ascertained 
cases  are  to  be  referred  to  this  cause.    This  class  of  diseases 
produces  deafness  by  inflammatory  action  upon  the  auditory 
nerve  and  that  portion  of  the  brain  to  which  it  is  attached, 
ending  in  paralysis  or  insensibility  to  impressions  from  sounds ; 
upon  the  inner  or  outer  air-passages  of  the  ear  proceeding  to 
suppuration  and  thus  obliterating  or  closing  these  canals ;  or 
upon  the  parts  included  within  the  labyrinths  of  the  ear,  either 
destroying  them  entirely  or  so  deranging  them  as  to  prevent 
them  from  performing  their  appropriate  functions.    That  the 
nerve  alone  is  affected  in  some  cases,  has  been  proved  by  sub- 
sequent dissection,  where  there  was  found  to  be  apparently  the 
ordinary  perfection  of  all  the  parts.    That  the  whole  internal 
apparatus  of  hearing  has  in  other  cases  been  destroyed,  is 
proved  by  the  discharge  of  the  bones  of  the  tympanum  from 
the  external  ear.    The  form  of  this  disease  which  most  fre- 
quently results  in  loss  of  hearing  is  scarlet  fever.    Of  the  two 
hundred  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum,  eighty-six  are  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  their  hearing;  and  of  these,  forty-one  were 
made  deaf  by  scarlet  fever  alone.    When  spotted  fever  prevail- 
ed about  forty  years  since  it  was  followed  by  the  same  disas- 
trous consequences.  Among  the  early  pupils  of  this  Institution 
it  was  the  most  common  cause  of  accidental  deafness.  Other 
febrile  diseases,  not  strictly  fevers,  sometimes  occasion  the  loss 
of  hearing  in  young  children,  such  as  dropsy  of  the  brain, 
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measles,  hooping-cough,  &c.  Indeed  almost  any  acute  disease 
may  be  attended  with  so  much  inflammation  as  to  produce  the 
same  result. 

Another  cause  of  accidental  deafness  is  local  disease,  usually 
the  development  of  a  scrofulous  habit.  In  consequence  of  a 
sudden  cold  and  sometimes  without  any  known  predisposing 
cause,  inflammation  begins  in  the  head,  ulcers  are  formed  and 
discharged  from  the  ear,  and  the  loss  of  hearing  ensues.  This 
diseased  state  of  the  head,  in  some  cases,  continues  for  many 
years,  with  frequent  discharges  of  purulent  matter.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  a  large  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  exhibit 
symptoms  more  or  less  marked  of  scrofula ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  connection  with  other  diseases  already  specified,  it  ex- 
erts an  important  agency  in  causing  deafness. 

A  few  cases  of  accidental  deafness  are  caused  by  injury  from 
falls,  blows  and  similar  casualties.  These  occasion  a  violent 
derangement  or  disruption  of  the  internal  organs  of  hearing, 
or  such  a  concussion  of  the  brain  as  to  destroy  its  susceptibil- 
ity of  receiving  impressions  from  sounds. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  cases  of  deafness 
caused  by  obstruction  of  the  outer  passage  of  the  ear  by  indu- 
rated wax,  or  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  substances  in  infancy ; 
but  as  such  causes  have  never  been  assigned  by  the  parents  of 
our  pupils,  their  existence  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  dissec- 
tion or  further  investigation. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  assigned  causes  of  deafness  of  the 
two  hundred  who  were  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ten 
were  born  deaf;  and  of  four  others  we  have  no  information  on 
the  subject.  Of  the  remaining  eighty-six,  the  number  made 
deaf  by  each  of  the  causes  as  given  by  their  friends  is  as 
follows  : 


By  scarlet  fever,       .  41 

"  brain  fever,     .       .  2 

"  inflammatory  fever,  2 

"  spotted  fever,  .       .  1 

"  typhus  fever,       .  1 

"  lung  fever,      .       .  1 

"  erysipelas,    .       .  1 

"  rickets,    ...  1 

"  mumps,      .       .  1 


By  ulcers,    ...  8 

"  hooping-cough,  .       .  6 

"  inflammation,         .  4 

"  dropsy  of  the  brain,    .  4 

"  scrofula,        .       .  3 

"  fits,    ....  2 

"  falls,  ...  2 
"  measles,     .       ,  .2 

"  diseases  (not  named,)  4 
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The  question  whether  deafness  is  hereditary,  is  one  of  much 
interest  to  mutes  and  their  friends ;  as  it  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  propriety  of  their  forming  matrimonial  con- 
nections. This  question  can  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  facts 
alone.  Before  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  educated,  compara- 
tively few  of  them  married.  Of  these,  we  know  of  but  two 
who  had  deaf  and  dumb  children.  L.  S.  of  Connecticut,  born 
deaf,  married  a  woman  who  could  hear  and  speak.  Of  their 
seven  children  five  were  born  deaf.  N.  B.  of  New  Hampshire, 
had  a  wife  who  could  hear ;  and  two  children,  both  of  whom 
were  born  deaf.  Nearly  one  hundred  families  have  been 
formed  of  our  former  pupils  who  have  married,  in  about  half 
of  which  both  parties  are  deaf  and  dumb.  Among  all  these, 
there  are  deaf  children  in  only  five  families ;  while  in  others  of 
six  or  eight  children  each,  all  can  hear  and  speak.  Should 
there  be  no  new  cases  among  them,  the  proportion  of  families 
having  deaf  children  would  be  to  those  having  none,  as  one  to 
twenty.  But  as  some  of  them  have  recently  married,  and  as 
most  of  them  may  have  other  children,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  this  proportion  will  be  somewhat  greater.  While  there- 
fore it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  persons  afflicted 
with  congenital  deafness  should  have  deaf  and  dumb  children, 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  all  their  children  would  hear  and 
speak.  And  the  contrary  probability  is  so  slight  that  it  need 
not  deter  them,  when  other  circumstances  render  it  proper, 
from  entering  the  married  state  ;  especially  when  the  fact  is 
kept  in  mind  that  educated  deaf-mutes  very  generally  manage 
their  family  affairs  judiciously ;  bring  up  their  children  well, 
and  become  useful  and  respectable  members  of  the  community. 
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BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  THE  MOKE  IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS,  WHICH  HAVE  AP- 
PEARED IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  OR  AMERICA,  HAVING  RELATION 
TO  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BT  SAMUEL  POETER.  t 

1.  Bede.  The  Historie  of  the  Church  of  England.  Compiled 
by  Venerable  Bede,  Englishman.  Translated  out  of  Latin 
into  English  by  Thomas  Stapleton,  D.D.,  1622.*  Book  V. 
Chap.  2.  How  bishopp  John  cured  a  dumme  man,  with 
blessing-  him. 

The  obscurity  of  fable  precedes  the  certainty  of  authentic 
history.  Bede  was  the  earliest  English  writer  whose  works 
have  been  printed.  His  History  of  the  English  Church  was 
completed  in  the  year  733.  The  cure  of  the  dumb  man  is  re- 
lated as  having  occurred  not  far  from  forty  years  before  this 
3ate,  and  is  given  on  the  authoity  of  one  of  bishop  John's  dea- 
cons. If  the  story  was  founded  in  fact,  the  young  man  was 
undoubtedly  deaf  as  well  as  dumb.  It  indeed  seems  not  im- 
probable that  here  was  an  instance  of  successful  instruction  of 
a  deaf-mute  in  articulation,  by  the  same  method  as  now  prac- 
tised ;  the  story  having  received  the  shape  in  which  we  find  it, 
from  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  age  ;  the  exaggeration 
extending  also  to  the  degree  of  success,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
and  more  marvellous  points  of  the  story. 

John,  bishop  of  Hagulstad  (now  Hexham)  in  the  then  king- 
dom of  Northumberland,  had  a  solitary  mansion,  where  he  used 
at  times  to  seclude  himself  for  devotional  purposes,  especially 
at  the  season  of  Lent.  On  one  such  occasion,  desiring  to  have 
at  the  same  time  an  object  on  which  to  exercise  his  charity,  he 
caused  to  be  brought  to  him  this  young  man,  whose  case  and 
cure  are  thus  described : — 

"  There  was  in  a  towne  not  farre  of,  ayounge  man  that  was  dumne, 
well  knowen  of  the  bishopp  (for  he  used  to  come  before  him  oftentimes  to 
receive  his  almes:)  who  was  never  able  to  speake  so  much  as  one  worde. 
Besides,  he  hadd  such  an  unseemly  sore  in  his  heade,  that  in  the  crowne 
and  higher  partes,  there  coulde  not  a  heare  take  roote,  only  a  fewe  evill 
favored  rough  haires  stoode  staringe  rounde  about  his  temples.   This  im- 


*  The  first  edition  of  this  Translation  appeared  in  1565. 
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potent  Lazar  the  bishop  commaunded  to  be  brought  thither,  and  a  harbour 
to  be  made  for  him  within  the  precinct  of  his  house,  where  he  might  ordin- 
arily every  day  receive  his  almes. 

And  when  one  weeke  of  Lent  was  past,  the  next  sounday  he  willed  the 
poore  man  to  come  into  him :  when  he  was  come,  he  bydd  him  put  out  his 
lounge  and  shew  it  unto  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  chinne,  made  thesigne 
of  the  holy  crosse  uppon  his  tounge,  and  when  he  had  so  signed  and  blessed 
it,  he  commanded  him  to  plucke  it  in  againe,  and  speake  saying,  speake  me 
one  word,  say  gea,  gea,  which  in  the  english  tounge  is  a  worde  of  affirma- 
tion and  consent  in  such  signification  asyea^yea.*  Incontinent  the  stringes 
of  his  tounge  were  loosed,  and  he  said  that  which  he  was  commanded  to 
say.  The  bishopp  added  certaine  letters  byname,  and  bid  him  say  A :  he 
said  A.  say  B.  he  said  B.  and  when  he  had  said  and  recited  after  the 
bishop  the  whole  crosse  rewe,  he  put  unto  him  sillables  and  hole  words 
to  be  pronounced.  Unto  which  when  he  answered  in  all  pointes  orderly, 
he  commanded  him  to  speake  longe  sentences,  and  so  he  did  ;  and  ceased 
not  all  that  day  and  night  following,  so  longe  as  he  could  holdup  his  head 
from  sleepe  (as  they  make  report  that  were  present)  to  speake  and  declare 
his  secret  thoughtes  and  purposes,  which  before  that  day  he  could  never 
utter  to  any  man. 

The  bishopp  also  rejoysing  that  he  had  his  speach  againe,  commanded 
the  phisician  to  take  the  sore  of  his  thead  in  cure.  Which  he  did,  and  by 
helpe  of  the  bishopps  benediction  and  holy  prayer,  the  skinne  came  againe, 
and  haires  grewe  as  sightly  to  see  as  any  other  mans.  So  he  that  was  be- 
fore evill  favored,  dumne,  and  a  lothesome  creature  to  looke  to,  was  now  a 
hansom  younge  man,  his  countinance  amyabie  and  pleasaunt  to  beholde, 
his  tounge  ready  and  nimble  to  speake,  his  haire  curled  and  faire  to  see. 
And  so  rejoysing  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  returned  home,  not- 
withstanding the  bishop  offered  him  lodginge  and  gentle  entertainment, 
amongest  his  owne  familie." 

2.  Beda.  De  loquela  per  gestum  digitorum,  libellus.  Of 
speaking-  by  the  motion  of  the  fingers,  a  little  book. 
This  is  another  and  very  curious  production  of  "  the  wise 
Saxon,"  describing  an  ancient  method  of  expressing  numbers 
by  positions  of  the  fingers,  and  also,— by  employing  the  same  to 
indicate  letters, — of  holding  verbal  communication,  exactly  as 
is  done  by  the  manual  alphabets  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  contents  from  a  rare  copy— of  the 
same  work  undoubtedly,  though  bearing  a  different  title— ex- 
amined by  us  some  time  since,  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  printed  at  Rat- 
isbon  in  1532,  with  plates  representing  the  positions  of  the  hand 
and  fingers,  and  a  preface,  or  remarks,  by  the  editor. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  original  of  this  was  in  Latin,  and  that  "  the 
english  tounge"  here  means  what  we  now  call  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
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3.  Bulwer,  (John)  Chirologia ;  or,  the  Naturall  Language 
of  the  Hand,  composed  of  the  Speaking  Motions  and  Dis- 
coursing Gestures  thereof:  whereunto  is  added,  Chirono- 
mia  ;  or  the  Art  of  Manuall  Rhetoricke  :  consisting  of  the 
Naturall  Expressions,  digested  by  Art  in  the  Hand,  as  the 
chiefest  Instrument  of  Eloquence,  by  Historical  Manifestos 
exemplified.    London,  1644. 

Bulwer  was  an  English  physician.  His  works  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  known  to  us  only  at  second  hand.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  above  named  treatises,  related,  as  it  is,  to  the  natu- 
ral signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  led  the  way  to  the  other  work, 
noticed  below.  The  only  mention  in  either,  of  a  manual  al- 
phabet, and  the  earliest  made  by  any  English  writer,  after 
Bede,  is  in  the  following  words,  from  the  Chirologia,  p.  106. 

"  A  pregnant  example,  of  the  officious  nature  of  the  touch,  in  supplying 
the  defect  or  temporall  incapacity  of  other  senses,  we  have  in  one  Master 
Babington,  of  Burntwood,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  an  ingenious  gentleman, 
who,  through  some  sicknesse,  becoming  deaf,  doth,  notwithstanding,  feele 
words,  and,  as  if  he  had  an  eye  in  his  finger,  sees  signes  in  the  dark ; 
whose  wife  discourseth  very  perfectly  with  him  by  a  strange  way  of  arthro- 
logic,  or  alphabet  contrived  on  the  joints  of  his  fingers  ;  who,  taking  him 
by  the  hand  in  the  night,  can  so  discourse  with  him  very  exactly ;  for  he 
feeling  the  joynts  which  she  toucheth  for  letters,  by  them  collected  into 
words,  very  readily  conceives  what  she  would  suggest  to  him. 

4.  Digby,  (Sir  Kenelm)  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies. 
First  published  in  1646. 

In  chapter  28,  is  related  the  case  of  the  young  nobleman, 
pupil  of  Bonet,  in  Spain,  of  whose  ability  to  speak  and  to  read 
on  the  lips  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the  author  had  been 
an  actual  witness.  For  information  as  to  the  means  by  which 
this  result  had  been  accomplished,  he  refers  the  reader  to  the 
work  of  Bonet  on  the  subject,  in  the  Spanish  language.  Digby 
was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Wallis. 

5.  Bulwer,  (John)  Philocophus  :  or,  the  Deafe  andDumbe 
Man's  friend.  Exhibiting  the  Philosophicall  verity  of  that 
subtile  Art,  which  may  inable  one  with  an  observant  Eie, 
to  Heare  what  any  man  speaks  by  the  moving  of  his  lips. 
Upon  the  same  Ground,  with  the  advantage  of  an  Historicall 
Exemplification,  apparently  proving,  That  a  Man  borne 
Deafe  and  Dumbe,  may  be  taught  to  Heare  the  sound  of 
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words  with  his  Eie,  and  thence  learn  to  speak  with  his  tongue. 
By  (I.  B.)  sirnanied  the  Chirosopher. — Sic  canimus  Surdis. 
London,  1648. 

Though  Bulwer  was  not  an  actual  instructor  of  deaf-mutes, 
yet  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  earliest  English  wri- 
ter on  the  subject,  and  of  having,  before  any  other  individual, 
distinctly  proposed  pantomimic  signs  as  a  means  of  teaching 
language.  The  views  given  in  his  Philocophus  are  represent- 
ed as  sound  and  practical.  Chap.  XV.  contains  the  account 
given  by  Digby  of  the  pupil  of  Bonet. 

6.  TVallis,  (John)  Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanae.  Cui 
prsefigitur,  De  Loquela ;  sive,  de  sonorum  omnium  loquela- 
rium  formatione  :  Tractatus  grammatico-physicus.  Oxford. 
1653. 

Dr.  TVallis  was  an  Oxford  Professor,  celebrated  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  eminent  in  other  branches  of  learning.  To  him 
is  usually  awarded  the  honor  of  being  the  first  successful  in- 
structor of  deaf-mutes  in  England,  and  his  writings  on  this 
subject  have  been  often  referred  to,  and  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, by  those  who  have  come  after  him. 

The  treatise  De  Loquela  has  for  its  object  to  teach  the  pro. 
nunciation  of  the  English  language,  by  describing  the  positions 
and  motions  of  the  organs  in  uttering  the  elementary  sounds, 
with  a  classification  of  the  sounds,  according  to  the  manner 
of  their  formation.  The  author  says  that  no  attempt  at  a 
similar  analysis  of  speech  had  ever  been  made,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, in  a  complete  and  systematic  form.  This  preliminary 
treatise  was  designed,  as  was  the  grammar  itself,  for  the 
use  of  foreigners.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  edition  of  1653.  Deg£rando  fell  into  a  gross 
error  in  stating  the  contrary,  as  he  did  once  and  again.*  In 
the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition,  of  which  we  cannot  give  the 
precise  date,  (1674  is  the  date  of  the  fourth,)  is  a  paragraph, 
then  added,  in  which  Dr.  W.  says  that  he  had,  on  this  method, 
not  only  taught  foreigners  to  pronounce  English,  and  corrected 
the  stammering  or  otherwise  defective  articulation  of  some  of 
his  countrymen,  but  had  also  instructed  two  deaf-mutes  to  ar- 

*  De  l'Educatioa  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Naissance  ;  par  M.  Degerando.  Tom.  I. 
pp.  330,  332.  The  reading  is  indeed,  in  the  two  instances  1753  for  1653,  undoubt- 
edly by  a  slip  of  the  pen. 
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ticulate  distinctly;  adding  that  he  had  also  taught  them,  (an 
entirely  different  matter,  however,  he  observes,)  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  language,  and  thus  to  use  it  in  speaking,  read- 
ing, or  writing.  He  makes  no  mention  of  reading  on  the  lips. 
This  treatise  should  be  studied  by  all  who  would  understand 
or  investigate  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  In  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  grammar,  London,  1765,  this  portion  occupies 
42  pages  8vo.  The  same  edition  has  also  appended  the  letter 
to  Beverly,  noticed  below. 

7.  Wallis,  (John.)  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  dated 
March,  1662.  Published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  July,  1670. 

In  this  communication,  Dr.  Wallis  announces  that  he  had 
undertaken  "  to  teach  a  person  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak  and  to 
understand  a  language,"  having  commenced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  January  preceding,  and  already  succeeded  beyond 
his  hopes.  The  letter  is  important,  as  showing  that  he  had 
formed  even  at  this  early  period,  very  just  and  clear  views  of 
the  whole  subject. 

"The  task,"  he  says,  "consists  of  two  very  different  parts ;" 
one  relating  to  articulation  and  the  other  to  the  understanding 
of  a  language.  He  does  not  suppose  that  speech  can  be  per- 
fectly acquired.  Not  proposing  to  teach  reading  on  the  lips, 
he  however  admits  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  degree  of  this 
power,  but  only  after  having  attained  to  that  familiarity  with 
language  which  is  requisite,  in  order,  from  the  observation  of 
a  part,  to  conjecture  the  remainder,  as  is  done  in  the  art  of 
deciphering.  "To  the  other  part  of  the  design,"  he  says, 
"there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  perfection." 

The  following  passage  deserves  especial  notice,  expressing  as 
it  does,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  school  of  De  l'Ep£e  and 
Sicard — a  principle  which  is  not  known  to  have  been  advanced 
by  any  previous  writer,  if  we  except  the  Italian  philosopher, 
Jerome  Cardan : — 

"  Since  that  in  children,  the  knowledge  of  words,  with  their  various  con- 
structions and  significations,  is  by  degrees  attained  by  the  ear  *  * 
*  *  *  why  should  it  be  thought  impossible  that  the  eye,  (though 
with  some  disadvantage,)  might  as  well  apply  such  complication  of  letters 
or  other  characters,  to  represent  the  various  conceptions  of  the  mind,  as 
the  ear  a  like  complication  of  sounds  ?   For  though,  as  things  are,  it  be 
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very  true  that  letters  are  with  us  the  immediate  characters  of  sounds,  as 
those  sounds  are  of  conceptions,  yet  is  there  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  why  letters  and  characters  might  not  as  properly,  be  applied  to 
represent  immediately,  as  by  intervention  of  sounds,  what  our  conceptions 
are."  This  he  confirms  by  the  instances  of  Chinese  writing,  the  Arabic 
numerals,  and  algebraic  notation. 

Of  his  method  of  teaching  the  understanding  of  language,  we 
have  a  brief  account  as  follows : — 

"  As  to  that  [the  task]  of  teaching  him  the  language,  I  begin  with  that 
little  stock  of  such  actions  and  gestures  as  have  a  kind  of  natural  signifi- 
cancy,  and  from  them,  or  some  few  signs  which  himself  had  before  taken 
up,  to  express  his  thoughts  as  well  as  he  could,  proceed  to  teach  him  what 
I  mean  by  somewhat  else,  and  so  by  steps  to  more  and  more.  And  this  so 
far  as  well  I  can,  in  such  method  as  that  what  he  knows  already,  may  be  a 
step  to  what  he  next  is  to  learn." 

A  note  in  the  Transactions,  appended  to  this  letter,  gives 

the  name  of  the  person  instructed,  as  Daniel  Whaley,  son  of 

a  Mr.  Whaley,  mayor  of  Northampton,  and  states  that  in  May, 

1662,  he  was  examined  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  afterwards 

exhibited  to  the  king  and  divers  of  the  nobility,  and  that  "  in 

the  space  of  one  year,  which  was  the  whole  of  his  stay  with 

Dr.  Wallis,  he  had  read  over  a  great  part  of  the  English  Bible, 

and  had  attained  so  much  skill  as  to  express  himself  intelligibly 

in  ordinary  affairs,  to  understand  letters  written  to  him,  and 

to  write  answers  to  them,  though  not  elegantly,  yet  so  as  to  be 

understood." 

It  is  added,  "  the  said  Doctor  hath  since  done  the  like  for 
Mr.  Alexander  Popham,  a  young  gentleman  of  very  good  fam 
ily  and  fair  estate,  who,  from  his  birth  wanted  his  hearing.' ' 
Whaley  became  deaf  when  about  five  years  old. 

10.  Philosophical  Transactions  for  January,  1668,  p.  602. 

This  paper  is  an  account  of  the  Tract  by  Van  Helmont,  a 
Hollander,  published  in  Latin  and  German  the  year  before  at 
Sulzbach,  containing  speculations  about  a  natural  alphabet, 
which  he  supposed  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  imagining  the 
Hebrew  characters  to  be  in  their  form  a  picture  of  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  vocal  organs  in  their  pronunciation.  He  claimed 
that  his  principles  supplied  a  method  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  stated  that  he  had  taught  an  individual, — a 
deaf  mute,  according  to  Degerando,  but,  according  to  the  Phil. 
Trans,  as  cited  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  a  musician,  who 
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had  become  entirely  deaf,— to  read  well  on  the  lips ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  had  enabled  him  in  a  short  time  to  master  the 
Hebrew  language,  by  simply  comparing  the  Bible  in  German 
with  the  original  Hebrew,  after  learning  the  letters  by  the 
method  of  Yan  Helmont. 

11.  Holder,  (Wm.)  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1668. 
(Yol.  I.  p.  243,  of  Hutton's  Abridgment.) 

The  writer  describes  the  case  of  a  child  born  deaf;  infers 
that  the  nerve  of  hearing  had  not  perished,  since  the  child 
could  hear  a  musical  instrument  in  contact  with  its  teeth ; 
thinks  the  deafness  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  due  tension  in 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  considers  this  part  of  the 
organ  as  not  essential  to  hearing,  but  as  merely  propagating 
through  it  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  while  its  office  is  to  protect 
the  parts  within  ;  mentions  an  experiment  made  on  a  dog,  in 
which  the  membrane  was  broken  or  perforated,  yet  the  hear- 
ing was  not  affected  for  some  weeks,  or  till  other  causes,  as 
cold,  &c,  had  injured  the  organ.  This  suggestion,  it  will  be 
noticed,  was  an  anticipation  of  the  practice  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

12.  Holder,  (William)  Elements  of  Speech  etc,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix concerning  persons  Deaf  and  Dumb.  London,  1669. 
The  fullest  account  we  can  find  of  this  work  is  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia  as  follows:  "The  Appendix  contains  an 
account  of  the  method  he  employed  in  the  education  of  a  Deaf 
and  Dumb  person,  who  was  recommended  to  his  care  in  1659, 
and  whom  he  taught  successfully  to  speak.  The  whole  work 
is  rather  tedious  and  obscure." 

13.  Sibscota,  (Geo.)  Deaf  and  Dumb  mans  discourse,  or 
concerning  those,  who  are  born  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.  Lon- 
don, 1670. 

We  have  never  seen  this  work,  but  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  one  of  any  considerable  importance. 

14.  Holder,  (W.)  A  Supplement  to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  July,  1670.  Some  Reflections  on  Dr.  Wallis  his 
Lettre  there  inserted.    London,  1678. 

Holder  claimed  that  Popham,  Wallis's  second  pupil,  had  pre- 
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viously,  in  1659,  been  taught  to  speak  by  him,  then  rector  of 
Blechingdon  in  Oxfordshire.  The  fact  is  supposed  to  have 
been,  that  Popham,  when  taken  by  Wallis,  had  lost  what  he 
had  before  acquired  under  Holder.  It  does  not  appear,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  though  we  have  not  seen  this  tract  of  Holder 
itself,  how  far  he  instructed  his  pupil  in  the  meaning  of  words, 
or  indeed,  whether  he  attempted  any  thing  beyond  mere  me- 
chanical articulation. 

15.  Wallis,  (J.)  A  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  particularly  those  for  July  1670, 
in  answer  to  the  cavils  of  Dr.  W.  Holder,  by  way  of  letter  to 
Wm.  Lord  Viscount  Brouncker.    London,  1678. 

16.  Dalgarno,  (George)  Didascolocophus,  or  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  mans  Tutor.  To  which  is  added  a  Discourse  of  the 
Nature  and  number  of  Double  Consonants;  Both  which 
Tracts  being  the  first  (for  what  the  Author  knows)  that  have 
been  published  upon  either  of  the  subjects.  Oxford,  1680. 
Dalgarno  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and  flourished 

as  master  of  a  private  grammar  school  at  Oxford,  England. 
His' works  were  reprinted  in  Edinburgh,  1834,  for  the  Maitland 
Club  at  Glasgow ;  comprising  the  one  named  above,  and  an- 
other, entitled  Ars  Signorum,  etc,  originally  published  in  1661, 
containing  a  project  for  a  universal  language,  a  chimera  in- 
deed, but  one  worthy  of  a  profound  genius,  and  to  realize 
which  TVilkins  and  Leibnitz  afterwards  produced  their  respect- 
ive schemes.  The  work  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  fallen  into 
almost  total  oblivion,  when  it  was  brought  to  notice  by  Dugald 
Stewart  in  a  note  appended  to  his  account  of  James  Mitchell. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  produc- 
tions in  the  whole  history  of  the  art.  Though  quaint  and 
pedantic  in  style,  its  intrinsic  merit  is  unquestionable.  Though 
based  wholly  on  theoretic  grounds,  it  is  not  only  comprehensive 
and  profound,  but  eminently  sound  and  practical.  It  goes 
straight  forward  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  and  gives 
evidence  that  the  author  had  thought  through  the  whole  sub- 
ject. The  praise  awarded  by  Stewart,  for  the  sagacity  with 
which  "  this  very  original  thinker  had  anticipated  some  of  the 
most  refined  experimental  conclusions  of  a  more  enlightened 
age,"  is  not  extravagant. 
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Dalgarno  proposed  to  dispense  with  speech  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  admits  indeed  that  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips  can  be  acquired  to  a  degree,  but  not  so  as  to 
be  practically  useful,  discrediting  in  part  the  relation  by  Digby. 
He  would  substitute  written  language  and  a  manual  alphabet. 
Beginning  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  his  method  would  be 
that  of  the  nursery  rather  than  of  the  school,  depending  mainly 
upon  the  frequent  repetition  and  constant  use  of  words,  and  re- 
stricting the  pupil  to  words  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  exclusion 
even  of  signs.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  have  the  teacher 
aided  by  the  light  of  a  regular  method,  of  which  he  gives  a  brief 
sketch  full  of  valuable  hints.  He  was  the  first  English  writer 
to  suggest  the  use  of  a  manual  alphabet  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Among  the  varieties  which  he  says  he  considered  and  rejected, 
he  mentions  one  similar  to  the  present  two-handed  alphabet 
common  in  Great  Britain.  The  one  which, "  after  much  search 
and  many  changes,"  he  says,  "  I  have  at  last  fixt  upon,"  has 
the  letters  located  upon  points  on  the  inside  and  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  the  palm  of  one  hand,  which  are  to  be  touched  by  a 
thumb  or  finger  of  the  other,  or  by  more  than  one  simultaneous- 
ly ;  with  certain  expedients  for  abbreviation.  After  describing 
this,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  that,  while  congratulating  him- 
self on  his  successful  contrivance,  on  a  sudden  he  imagined  a 
one-handed  deaf-mute  approaching  and  appearing  to  expostu- 
late with  him.  Whereupon  he  says,  "  fixing  my  eyes  steadfastly 
on  his  Hand  stretched  out,  I  thought  with  myself,  that  I  could 
discern  a  Mouth  and  a  Tongue  in  his  Hand :  the  Thumb  seem- 
ed to  represent  the  Tongue,  the  Fingers  and  the  hollow  of  the 
Hand  the  lips,  teeth,  and  cavity  of  the  Mouth."  He  was  thus 
led  to  devise  a  modification  of  his  alphabet,  so  that  it  might  be 
used  upon  occasion,  with  one  hand.  The  Treatise  on  Double 
consonants  was  suggested  by  the  expedients  for  abbreviation 
of  the  manual  alphabet,  but  is  of  little  interest  except  to  the 
mere  grammarian.  It  includes,  however,  an  analysis  of  the 
mechanism  of  speech,  which  was  first  produced  in  the  Ars 
Signorum,  and  is  not  unlike  that  given  by  Wallis.* 


*  A  copy  of  the  Didascalocophus  in  the  library  of  the  American  Asylum,  h 
the  following  entry  on  a  blank  leaf: — 

"  This  curious,  learned,  and  exceedingly  rare  book,  originally  in  tho  library  of 
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17.  Foot.  (  )  Translation  in  English  of  Amman's  Surdus 

Loquens.    London,  1694. 

Amman  was  a  physician,  and  a  successful  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes,  in  Holland.  His  work,  in  which  articulation  is  made 
the  alpha  and  omega,  has  from  the  first  exerted  a  leading  in- 
fluence upon  the  art  in  Germany,  but  has  never,  that  we  are 
aware,  attracted  much  attention  in  England. 

18.  Wallis,  (John)  Letter  to  Thomas  Beverly,  dated  Sept. 
30th,  1698.  Published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  Oct.  1698. 

This  letter  was  in  reply  to  a  request  for  advice,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  family  in  which  were  five  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
It  is  a  concise  explanation  and  outline  of  a  method  for  instruct- 
ing deaf-mutes  to  the  use  and  the  understanding  of  language, 
by  writing  and  a  manual  alphabet,  without  the  aid  of  speech. 
The  author  says,  that  besides  Whaley  and  Popham,  whom  he 
had  taught  to  speak,  he  had  also  instructed  several  other  deaf- 
mutes,  omitting  articulation  entirely  in  their  case  ;  the  teach- 
ing of  which,  he  says,  though  generally  esteemed  so  wonderful, 
is  by  far  easier  than  the  other  branch  of  the  task,  while  the 
attainment  is  of  no  value  without  the  other,  and  even  when 
made  is  with  difficulty  retained. 

The  process  of  learning  a  language,  must  be,  he  says,  essen- 
tially the  same  for  the  deaf-mute  as  for  the  child  who  hears ; 
except  that  characters  addressee^  to  the  eye  take  the  place  of 
sounds  which  strike  the  ear,  both  alike  being  mere  arbitrary 
signs  of  objects  or  ideas,  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  instruc- 
tor should,  however,  proceed  gradually  from  the  easier  to  the 
more  difficult ;  arranging  words  in  classes  according  to  the 
relations  of  genus  and  species  and  of  parts  to  a  whole ;  and 
availing  himself  of  occasions  and  of  the  gestures  to  which  the 
deaf-mute  naturally  resorts.  The  details  given  by  the  writer, 
relate  chiefly  to  the  classification  of  the  vocabulary  and  the 
order  of  progress  to  be  followed. 

the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  of  Boston,  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather  Byles,  by  Deacon  James  Humphreys  of  Dorchester,  (Mass.,) 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, at  the  particular  request  of  Fn.  Harris,  Minister  to  the  Fust  Church  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  Oct.  23d,  1836. 
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How  far  Wallis  was  indebted  to  Dalgarno, — or  even  Dal- 
garno  to  Wallis,  (they  were  personal  acquaintances  and  both 
resident  at  Oxford,) — it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  imputation  thrown  out  by  Stewart,  and 
echoed  by  Degerando,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (July,  1845,  Vol. 
LXI.  Art.  on  Dalgarno,)  and  others,  charging  Wallis  with 
having  borrowed  the  most  valuable  of  his  ideas  from  the  work 
of  Dalgarno,  whose  name  he  does  not  once  mention, — sustained, 
it  is  said,  by  a  comparison  of  the  letter  to  Beverly  with  the 
early  treatise  De  Loquela, — is  nevertheless  entirely  baseless, 
and  would  never  have  been  entertained,  if  the  accusers  had 
read  the  letter  of  Wallis  to  Boyle  in  1662.  The  passages  we 
have  quoted  from  this  letter,  show  that  at  the  very  outset,  he 
not  only  did  not  consider  articulation  essential,  but  also  had 
distinctly  announced  the  great  principle,  the  discovery  of  which 
exalts  to  its  climax  the  praise  awarded  to  Dalgarno  by  his 
somewhat  too  partial  advocate  ;  whose  zeal  in  behalf  of  long 
neglected  merit,  may  not  uncharitably  be  supposed  to  have 
been  none  the  less,  for  being  in  favor  of  one  born  north  of  the 
Tweed.  It  is  not  however,  till  we  come  to  the  letter  to  Beverly, 
that  we  find  any  mention  by  Wallis  of  a  manual  alphabet. 

A  Latin  version  of  the  letter  to  Beverly  was  published  in 
Wallisii  Opera  Mathematica  (Vol.  III.  Letter  No.  29,)  and  also 
appended  to  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Gram.  Ling.  Angl.  It  was 
inserted  in  both  English  and  Latin,  in  the  work,  by  an  Ameri- 
can author,  entitled  Vox  Oculis  Subjecta,  published  in  1783. 

19.  Wallis,  (John)  Letter  addressed  to  J.  C.  Amman,  and 
published  by  him  in  his  Dissertatio  de  Loquela.  Amsterdam, 
1700. 

Of  this  letter  we  are  unable  to  give  any  particular  account. 

20.  Martin,  (  )     Philosophical  Transactions  for  1707, 

(Vol.  V.  p.  379,  of  Hutton's  Abridgment.) 

This  paper  reports  the  restoration  of  a  deaf-mute  to  hearing. 

As  this  case  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Itard  and  others, — 

Itard  mentions  six  instances  as  all  which  were  on  record, — we 

will  give  the  particulars,  in  words  nearly  as  we  find  them. 

Daniel  Fraser,  a  native  of  Stratharig,  about  six  miles  from  Inverness, 
was  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  till  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  at 
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which  time  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  violent,  fever ;  was  bled,  and  the  fever 
abated;  after  about  five  or  six  months,  had  another  attack,  was  not  bled, 
and  the  fever  ran  its  natural  course ;  some  weeks  after  his  recovery,  he  felt 
a  motion  in  his  brain  which  was  very  uneasy  to  him,  and  afterwards  he 
began  to  hear,  and  in  process  of  time  to  understand  speech ;  this  naturally 
disposed  him  to  imitate  others  and  attempt  to  speak ;  he  was  not  understood 
for  some  weeks,  but  now  he  is  understood  tolerably  well. 

21.  Waller,  (Richard)  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1707. 

An  account  of  a  man  and  his  sister,  each  about  50  years  of 
age,  who  had  lost  their  hearing  entirely  in  childhood,  and  were 
able  to  read  on  the  lips  well,  and  to  speak  intelligibly,  though 
in  a  manner  somewhat  uncouth  and  odd. 

We  here  come  to  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  English  lit- 
erature, as  concerns  our  subject ;  nothing  important  was  pub- 
lished after  Wallis  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

[to  be  coxtintted.] 


A  DAY  IN  THE  ASYLUM. 

[We  print  the  following,  (which  is  the  uncorrected  composition  of  one  of 
the  present  pupils  of  the  Asylum,)  for  a  double  purpose  :  in  the  first  place, 
to  give  the  reader  some  insight  into  the  daily  routine  of  study,  labor  and 
amusement  in  our  institution ;  and  secondly,  to  show  with  what  clearness 
and  correctness,  some  of  our  pupils  are  able  to  use  the  common  language  of 
narrative.  We  say,  some  of  our  pupils,  for  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the 
impression  that  all  of  them,  or  indeed  the  greater  number,  have  the  ability 
to  express  themselves  so  well  as  the  writer  of  the  article  below  has  done. 
Editor.]  # 

In  the  morning,  the  pupils  are  awakened  by  one  of  their 
number,  who  is  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  after  dressing^ 
they  go  to  their  respective  washing-rooms,  to  wash  their  hands 
and  faces.  The  washing-room  of  the  boys  is  in  the  basement ; 
that  of  the  girls,  in  another  part  of  the  building.  After  wash- 
ing, they  go  and  comb  their  hair,  and  when  the  bell  rings 
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proceed  to  the  dining-hall.    (When  I  say  'the  bell  rings/  the 
reader  of  this  may  think  it  absurd  to  ring  a  bell  in  a  community 
of  persons  whose  ears  are  shut  forever ;  but  the  fact  is,  a  few  ^ 
of  the  pupils  have  a  little  hearing,  and  they,  when  they  hear 
the  bell,  tell  the  rest.)    After  grace  has  been  said  by  the 
Steward,  theytre  allowed  half  an  hour  to  finish  their  break- 
fast.   After  breakfast,  the  boys  go  to  their  sitting-room,  get 
their  caps  and  repair  to  the  cabinet,  shoe  and  tailoring  shops. 
Some  of  the  girls  are  employed  in  the  tailoring-shop,  and  others 
in  making  or  mending  clothes  or  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
Asylum.    They  remain  at  work  till  a  quarter  before  nine  in 
summer,  and  a  quarter  past  nine  in  winter.    At  that  time,  a 
boy  appointed  for  the  purpose,  goes  to  the  shops  and  tells  the 
masters  that  it  is  time  for  work  to  be  discontinued.  Where- 
upon the  masters  give  the  signal  and  the  pupils  leave  their 
work,  and  go  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces,  and  prepare  for 
morning  prayers ;  for  doing  which,  they  are  allowed  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.    They  then  proceed  to  the  chapel,  where  a  text  of 
Scripture  is  explained  to  them  by  the  Principal,  or  in  case  of 
his  absence,  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and  a  prayer  is  offered; 
after  which  they  repair  to  the  school-rooms,  and  remain  there, 
occupied  in  various  exercises,  till  twelve  in  summer,  and  till 
half  past  twelve  in  winter.    One  of  the  teachers  then  goes  to 
the  door  of  each  school-room,  and  gives  the  signal,  upon  which 
the  pupils  leave  their  studies,  and  in  summer  they  have  an 
hour  to  themselves  before  dinner,  but  in  winter  they  go  direct- 
ly from  the  school-rooms  to  the  dining  hall,  and  have  an  hour 
to  play  or  amuse  themselves  afterwards.    At  two  o'clock  they 
are  again  called  to  school,  where  they  remain  till  four.  Then 
they  go  to  the  chapel,  where  prayers  are  offered  by  one  of  the 
teachers.    They  then  repair  to  the  shops,  where  they  remain 
till  six  in  summer  and  till  half  past  five  in  winter.    One  of  the 
boys  then  goes  and  gives  the  signal  for  them  to  leave  their 
work,  which  they  do,  and  after  washing  themselves,  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  dining-hall,  where  grace  is  said  as  before,  and  they 
are  allowed  the  same  space  of  time  to  sup  as  to  breakfast. 
After  tea,  they  have  the  time  to  themselves  till  eight  in  the 
summer,  and  till  seven  in  the  winter.    They  are  then  called 
into  their  respective  sitting-rooms  to  study  their  lessons  for  the 
next  day.    At  nine  the  presiding  teacher  leaves  them,  and  at 
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half  past  nine,  the  lights  are  extinguished  and  they  retire  to 
bed.  The  above  is  a  faithful  description  of  a  day  in  the  Amer- 
#  ican  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  whether  it  is  well-regu- 
lated or  not,  the  writer  leaves  his  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

P.  S.  As  the  foregoing  relates  only  to  weekdays,,  the  reader 
of  this  may  be  curious  to  know  something  of  the  way  in  which 
we  spend  the  Sabbath,  and  I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  it. 
After  breakfast,  which  is  served  at  seven  o'clock,  the  pupils  go 
to  their  sitting-rooms,  and  study  their  Bible  lessons  or  Cate- 
chisms till  half  past  ten  o'clock.  They  then  repair  to  the 
chapel,  and  a  lecture  is  delivered,  by  the  Principal,  which  con- 
tinues about  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  again  go  to  their  sit- 
ting-rooms to  wait  for  the  dinner  bell.  After  dinner,  they 
occupy  themselves,  as  before,  until  half  past  two  in  winter  and 
three  in  summer,  when  they  again  proceed  to  the  chapel  and 
a  lecture  of  an  hour's  length  is  delivered  by  one  of  the  teach- 
ers. After  this,  they  spend  the  time  till  tea  in  reading  or 
conversation.  After  tea  their  time  is  spent  in  reading  or  learn- 
ing their  lessons  in  the  Bible  or  Catechism  till  nine  o'clock, 
when  they  retire.  w.  m.  c. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  LUCIUS  H.  WOODRUFF. 

Those  who  visit  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  often 
express  a  desire  to  know  the  elementary  process  by  which  this 
important  work  is  commenced.  "  How  do  you  begin  to  teach 
them?"  " How  do  you  make  them  understand?"  are  inqui- 
ries constantly  proposed. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  answer  these  inqui- 
ries, and  explain,  by  a  summary  method,  the  simple  steps  by 
which  pupils  of  such  institutions  are  conducted  through  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  instruction.  But  before  we  proceed  to 
this,  let  us  glance  at  the  mental  condition  of  the  young  deaf- 
mute,  before  he  becomes  a  pupil. 

There  are  two  classes  of  those  who  are  generally  designated 
as  deaf  and  dumb:  those  born  without  the  faculty  of  hearing, 
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who  rarely  acquire  the  ability  to  speak ;  and  another  class, 
perhaps  equally  numerous,  who  were  deprived  of  hearing-  in 
early  childhood  by  disease,  either  before  or  after  they  had 
begun  to  talk.  The  mental  development  of  a  few  of  this  latter 
class,  who  may  have  lost  the  use  of  the  ear  at  five  or  six  years 
of  age,  is  perceptibly  in  advance  of  that  of  their  fellow  pupils 
who  have  never  heard ;  inasmuch  as  they  possessed,  up  to  a 
given  period,  the  advantages  in  this  respect  common  to  all 
children.  But  instances  of  this  kind  constitute  exceptions  to 
what  we  shall  have  to  say  respecting  the  condition  of  the  mind 
of  an  uneducated  deaf-mute. 

Most  of  those  who  come  to  us,  though  perhaps  not  in  a  ma- 
jority of  instances  born  deaf,  but  yet  without  having  derived 
any  appreciable  benefit  from  the  short  period  that  intervened 
before  the  loss  of  hearing,  differ  in  no  other  respect  from  hear- 
ing and  speaking  children,  of  the  same  age  and  from  th  e  same 
condition  in  life,  than  in  the  fact,  that,  having  been  cut  off  by 
their  misfortune  from  the  usual  sources  of  knowledge,  their 
minds  have  been  but  slowly  and  imperfectly  unfolded.  There 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  diversity  of  talent  and  capacity  among 
them,  as  well  as  of  disposition  and  character,  entirely  analo- 
gous to  that  which  prevails  among  children  whose  faculties  are 
unimpaired.  There  is  nothing  wanting  in  their  intellectual 
organization.  They  may,  as  they  often  do,  possess  original 
capabilities  of  a  superior  order,  which  need  only  to  be  assisted 
to  break  through  their  peculiar  impediments,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

It  should  then  be  distinctly  noted,  that  it  is  simply  the  depri- 
vation of  the  single  sense  of  hearing,  while  all  the  other  facul- 
ties both  of  mind  and  body  remain  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  created,  that  distinguishes  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  from 
his  more  favored  companions.  In  this  statement  we  do  not 
except  the  organs  of  utterance ;  for  the  disuse  of  these  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  defect  of  the  ear,  by  which  the  individual  is 
debarred  from  hearing  and  thus  learning  to  imitate  sounds. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  readily  understood,  that  the  little 
mute  learns  to  make  good  use  of  his  eyes;  and  forms  habits  of 
observation,  in  regard  to  sensible  objects,  the  more  lively  and 
accurate,  in  consequence  of  that  compensatory  law  of  nature, 
by  which  the  remaining  senses  are  made  to  derive  increased 
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acuteness  from  the  loss  of  one.  If  the  eye  be  veiled  in  night, 
the  touch,  with  its  astonishing  sensibility,  will  reveal  to  the 
darkened  mind,  not  only  the  existence  and  most  of  the  qualities 
of  material  objects,  but  also,  through  a  wonderful  process,  pour 
in  upon  the  soul  the  light  of  science  and  religion : — If  the  ear 
be  closed  up,  the  eye  will  study  with  a  more  absorbing  interest 
the  endless  forms  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature  around  it; 
watch  with  a  closer  scrutiny  the  manners  and  actions,  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances,  and  even  the  motions  of  the 
lips,  of  the  persons  before  it,  and  impress  upon  the  memory  a 
more  vivid  and  distinct  picture  of  all  that  meets  its  gaze. 

Here  then  is  the  foundation  of  that  process  by  which  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes  is  begun.  Like  other  children,  they 
have  become  familiar  with  the  common  objects,  scenes  and 
relations  of  life.  They  have  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
other  relatives,  whom  they  have  recognized  with  affection ;  and 
of  whom  they  retain  delightful  recollections.  Home,  in  all  its 
scenes  and  employments ;  the  domestic  animals,  with  their 
various  habits ;  household  implements,  in  their  numberless 
forms  and  uses ;  the  instruments  of  agriculture  or  mechanic 
art ;  the  furniture  of  the  house,  and  the  different  articles  of 
wearing  apparel ;  the  village  with  its  inhabitants,  their  occu- 
pations and  modes  of  life,  together  with  the  natural  objects 
which  diversify  the  landscape : — no  deaf-mute  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence fails  to  imbibe  and  retain  a  very  vivid  impression  of 
all  these.  This  enumeration,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  extended 
almost  indefinitely  ;  and  presents  at  once  to  view  the  materials 
with  which  the  education  of  the  mute  must  be  commenced ; 
for  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  outward 
world,  derived  through  at  least  some  of  the  senses,  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  successful  attempt  to  impart  instruction,  in  the 
case  of  every  child,  whether  afflicted  with  deafness,  or  blessed 
with  the  perfect  use  of  the  ear. 

But  there  is  another  thing  necessary  in  all  primary  education ; 
viz.  some  medium  of  communication  between  the  teacher  and 
his  pupil.  The  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech  supply  this  in 
all  ordinary  cases  ;  and  there  must  be  a  substitute  at  least  par- 
tially equivalent  in  all  others.  We  cannot  expect,  of  course, 
that  any  other  means  of  interchanging  ideas  can  be  equally 
convenient  and  effective  with  speech ;  yet  the  language  of  ges- 
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tures  or  signs  is  both  expressive  and  intelligible ;  especial  y  to 
those  who  from  infancy  have  by  this  method  made  known  their 
wants,  expressed  their  own  ideas,  however  imperfectly,  and 
received  with  greater  or  less  distinctness  the  ideas  of  others  in 
return.  No  child  of  sound  mind  comes  to  us,  with  whom  its 
mother,  and  in  various  degrees,  its  father,  and  its  brothers  and 
sisters,  do  not  communicate  with  certainty  and  freedom  in 
regard  to  all  common  objects. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  then  for  the  instructor,  through  the 
same  channel,  to  find  access  to  the  mind  of  his  unfortunate 
pupil,  and  gradually  develope  its  powers.  The  mute  will  with 
the  utmost  readiness  obey  simple  gestures  which  specify  certain 
things  to  be  done,  take  his  seat,  for  example,  bring  a  chair,  his 
book  or  slate :  in  the  same  way  he  will  make  known  his  own 
desires,  and  oftentimes  by  his  expressive  pantomime,  give  a 
clear  representation  of  what  he  has  witnessed  at  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  teacher's  descriptions  of  familiar  objects  or 
scenes  by  gestures,  attitudes,  and  expressions  of  countenance, 
awaken  vivid  recollections,  and  excite  a  glow  of  interest,  which 
open  his  mind  to  the  subsequent  process  of  direct  instruction. 

Three  things  then  are  to  be  borne  in  mind : — the  deaf-mute 
is  not  deficient  in  his  intellectual  or  moral  faculties — he  has 
formed  habits  of  close  observation  by  which  he  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge — and  he  is  also  in  possession  of 
a  medium  of  communication  with  his  instructor.  In  this  con- 
dition, as  it  regards  his  intellectual  development,  the  young 
pupil  is  brought  to  the  institution ;  and  soon  loses  in  the  ex- 
citement of  new  scenes  and  his  rapidly  increasing  ability  to 
communicate  with  those  about  him,  the  painful  sense  of  sepa- 
ration from  his  parents.  He  is  now  surrounded  by  those,  who 
are  in  the  same  condition  with  himself,  laboring  under  the 
same  infirmity,  and  obviating  its  disadvantages  by  the  same 
method  of  expressing  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  seems  to  forget  his  misfortune  ;  and  in 
the  school-room  or  on  the  play-ground  he  wears  a  happy  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  which  seldom  fails  to  attract  the 
attention  of  strangers. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  room  where  for  the  first  time  is  assem- 
bled a  class  of  young  pupils.  A  book  containing  the  manual 
alphabet  or  an  engraved  representation  of  the  different  posi- 
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tions  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  which  denote  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  is  now  given  them,  and  they  are  required  to  imitate 
these  with  their  own  hands.  This,  with  a  little  aid,  they  very 
readily  do ;  many  of  them  perhaps  having  learned  it  at  home 
and  being  able  to  spell  in  this  way  a  few  words  before  they 
come.  The  teacher  now  writes  the  vowels,  for  instance,  or  the 
letters  of  some  simple  word,  on  a  large  slate  and  directs  his 
scholars  to  express  them  respectively  by  their  appropriate  signs. 
This  is  the  same  process  essentially  as  that  by  which  a  hearing 
child  learns  to  read.  He  is  taught  to  associate  the  printed 
letter  or  word  with  an  articulate  sound  addressed  to  the  ear, 
and  to  express  it  by  that  sound ;  while  the  mute  connects  the 
same  letter  or  word  with  a  sign  or  representation  addressed  to 
the  eye.  A  word  of  three  or  four  letters,  the  name  of  some 
familiar  thing,  as  a  hat,  a  cat,  a  box,  or  a  tree,  is  now  written  ; 
and  as  he  is  of  course  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  object,  it 
is  quite  easy  by  significant  gestures  to  recall  the  idea  to  his 
mind,  and  to  cause  his  eye  to  sparkle  with  pleasure,  as  he 
begins  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  those  few  letters  to  an 
element  of  his  own  knowledge.  He  will  himself  very  soon 
learn  to  spell  in  this  way  the  names  of  these  common  objects, 
and  describe  them  by  unequivocal  actions ;  so  that  the  teacher, 
by  pointing  to  the  word  on  the  slate,  or  spelling  it  on  his  fin- 
gers, can  call  forth  simultaneously  the  appropriate  gestures 
from  his  class.  Next  they  are  arranged  around  the  room,  before 
the  large  slates  with  which  it  is  furnished,  and  with  crayons 
prepared  for  the  purpose  are  taught  to  write  ;  if  they  have  not 
previously  acquired  this  ability  at  home.  The  simple  words, 
which  have  been  explained  as  above,  are  then  written  by  them 
on  their  slates ;  and  they  are  exercised  in  this  manner  from 
day  to  day  until  they  are  able  to  write  readily  and  neatly. 

In  the  evening  a  lesson  is  assigned  them  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  A  few  of  the  short  words,  whose  meaning  they  now 
comprehend,  they  spell  repeatedly  on  their  fingers,  as  a  speak- 
ing child  repeats  the  letters  of  his  spelling  lesson,  until  they 
can  retain  them  all,  and  recite  them  in  the  same  way  to  their 
teacher  in  the  morning,  making  the  sign  for  each  after  they 
have  spelled  it.  Let  them  now  all  take  their  crayons  and  stand 
up  before  their  slates.  With  every  eye  fastened  upon  the  teach- 
er, they  observe  him  while  he  describes  in  the  air  the  figure  and 
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size  of  a  hat,  followed  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  as  in  putting  it 
on  the  head.  By  a  signal  from  him  they  immediately  write 
the  word ;  and  so  in  like  manner  the  others  which  they  have 
learned.  If  signs  fail  in  any  case  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  thing  signified,  the  object  itself  may  be  shown ;  or  if  this 
is  impracticable,  a  drawing  on  the  slate,'jor  a  picture  in  a  book 
will  remove  all  obscurity. 

The  class  is  now  possessed  of  the  names  of  several  objects ; 
and  has  thus  begun  to  acquire  the  elements  of  written  language. 
Every  day  adds  to  the  stock  of  their  vocabulary  ;  and  their 
attention  is  soon  turned  to  the  names  of  the  simple  and  obvious 
qualities  of  objects.  To  nouns,  adjectives  are  added.  Appro- 
priate signs  are  made,  representing  such  qualities  for  example 
as  hard,  soft,  white,  good  and  bad.  These  words  as  in  the  case 
of  nouns,  being  written  by  the  instructor  on  the  slate,  and  care- 
fully illustrated,  by  a  reference  in  signs  to  numerous  examples  ; 
the  class  commit  a  few  of  them  to  memory,  recite  them  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  write  them  on  their  slates. 

The  article  is  then  given,  the  adjective  is  joined  to  its  noun, 
and  such  phrases  as — a  hard  bench,  a  soft  bed,  a  white  horse — 
are  formed,  and  expressed  both  by  signs  and  writing.  Look 
again  therefore  at  the  class  before  their  slates,  with  each  a 
crayon  in  hand,  prepared  to  write.  The  phrases  to  be  written 
are  communicated  to  them  by  different  methods.  First,  after 
having  by  signs  described  a  tall  tree,  the  phrase  is  spelled  on 
the  fingers  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  at  the  same  time,  and 
then  by  the  latter  transferred  to  the  slate.  This  is  little  more 
than  a  mere  mechanical  process.  Again  he  expresses  by  signs 
the  phrase  a  black  hat,  in  the  inverted  or  natural  order  of 
ideas,  by  which  the  object  itself  as  most  important  is  placed  be- 
fore its  quality  ;  after  the  structure  of  the  ancient  languages. 
For  example  ;  the  shape  and  size  of  the  hat  are  portrayed  to  the 
eye,  accompanied  with  an  action  significant  of  its  use  ;  and  then 
in  addition  the  finger  is  laid  upon  the  eye-brow,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  black  as  a  color.  This,  literally  translated  in  its  own 
order  into  language,  is  obviously  hat  black,  and  without  instruc- 
tion to  the  contrary  the  pupil  would  thus  write  it.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  the  signs  are  then  repeated  in  the  proper  order  of 
speech.  First  the  article  A  is  given  on  the  hand ;  next  the 
sign  for  black  by  touching  the  eye-brow  ;  and  lastly  the  sign  for 
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hat  as  before.  The  phrase  will  then  be  written  down  correctly, 
"A  black  hat." 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  pupils  become  so  familiar  with 
the  proper  collocation  of  words,  that  they  will  write  these  and 
similar  phrases  correctly  from  natural  signs.  It  is  a  frequent 
exercise  at  this  stage  of  instruction,  to  give  them  a  word  ex- 
pressing some  quality,  as  hard — long — rough,  and  require  the 
class  to  unite  with  it  an  appropriate  noun.  The  teacher 
asks  "  what  is  hard  ? "  They  reply  "  a  stone,"  "  a  slate."  He 
then  writes  on  the  slate  the  unfinished  expressions — A  long — , 
A  short — ,A  crooked — ,  and  with  some  amusing  errors  at  first, 
they  speedily  succeed  in  making  the  proper  combinations ;  and 
in  a  short  time  will  write  without  his  aid  or  suggestion  "  a  long 
string"  "  a  crooked  stick"  and  a  variety  of  similar  expressions. 
Sometimes  also  the  noun  is  given  and  they  are  directed  to  con- 
nect with  it  an  appropriate  adjective.  Next  simple  verbs,  such 
as  see,  hear,  eat,  drink,  love  and  hate,  with  a  few  pronouns,  are 
taught.  The  idea  of  love  is  expressed  by  an  action  significant 
of  clasping  to  the  heart ;  and  hatred  by  a  motion  to  repel  an 
object,  or  put  it  away  from  the  person,  with  an  expression  of 
aversion  in  the  countenance. 

With  the  noun,  pronoun,  verb  and  adjective,  they  now  have 
the  materials  for  forming  short  sentences,  such  as — I  see  a  large 
dog.  He  heard  a  bell  ring.  A  girl  ate  a  sweet  apple.  The 
first  sentence  would  be  represented  by  natural  signs  (i.  e.  in  the 
same  way  that  the  deaf-mute  would  communicate  the  idea  to 
his  companions,)  in  the  following  manner.  Holding  the  hand 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  ground,  to  indicate  the  height  of 
the  animal ;  then  placing  the  hand  upon  the  thigh  with  the 
familiar  action  of  patting,  combined  with  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  in  making  a  slight  sound  used  in 
calling  a  dog,  the  object  is  brought  at  once  before  the  mind. 
Next  its  size  is  intimated  by  extending  the  hand  outwards  in 
different  directions  ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  seen  by  the  indi- 
vidual is  denoted  by  pointing  to  one's  self,  bringing  the  fore  fin- 
ger and  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 
moving  them  outward,  as  if  in  the  direction  of  that  which  is 
seen.  The  order  of  ideas  thus  presented,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  this — dog  large  I  see — but  by  systematic  signs,  designating 
each  word  successively  by  a  sign,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  write — 
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1  see  a  large  dog.  After  a  sufficient  number  of  model  senten- 
ces have  been  given  him,  he  acquires  the  ability  to  write  down 
immediately,  in  their  proper  order,  the  ideas  presented  by  nat- 
ural signs  ;  and  also  to  construct  a  few  similar  sentences  of  his 
own. 

During  the  period  occupied  in  the  processes  above  described, 
he  has  been  taught  the  use  of  several  simple  phrases  and  ques- 
tions ;  such  as — come  here ;  shut  the  door ;  open  the  ivindow ; 
What  is  your  name  ?  Are  you  well  ?  and  after  the  addition  of 
prepositions  and  adverbs  to  his  stock  of  words,  he  is  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  earlier,  prepared  to 
connect  his  ideas  imperfectly  together,  and  express  them  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  parents  or  a  very  simple  narrative  or 
description.  He  can  now  understand  short  and  easy  senten- 
ces in  books,  and  begins  to  receive  ideas  from  this  source  in 
connection  with  the  pantomimic  signs  of  his  instructor ;  just  as 
children,  who  begin  to  read  at  school,  are  aided  to  understand 
by  verbal  explanations. 

If  the  above  exposition  has  rendered  intelligible  the  intro- 
ductory process  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  what  remains  to  be  said  briefly, 
in  regard  to  the  subsequent  course  of  their  education.  They 
have  now  acquired  some  comprehension  of  simple  language  ; 
but  it  is  altogether  too  limited  to  be  relied  on  as  the  principal 
medium  of  imparting  knowledge.  The  great  end  to  be  aimed 
at  indeed,  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  is  to  secure 
the  best  possible  acquaintance  with  written  language  ;  and  this 
can  only  be  the  result  of  years  of  patient  and  persevering  effort. 
At  the  same  time  the  common  branches  of  knowledge,  as  in 
other  schools,  are  here  taught  in  the  use  of  the  same  or  similar 
books  explained  and  illustrated  by  signs ;  or,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  by  the  use  of  language  written  on  the  slate  or 
spelled  on  the  hand. 

Arithmetic  is  commenced  very  early  in  the  course.  Count-  • 
ing  on  the  fingers  is  a  simple  exercise,  and  has  been  reduced  to 
such  a  system  as  to  admit  of  the  distinct  expression  on  either 
hand,  of  the  very  highest  numbers.  The  numeral  adjectives 
are  soon  learned ;  also  the  nine  digits  with  their  uses ;  while  the 
simple  exercises,  both  mental  and  written,  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division,  prepare  the  way  for  the  use  of 
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the  book,  as  soon  as  its  language  can  be  understood.  Gram- 
mar or  the  syntax  of  language  is  of  necessity  taught  more  or 
less  from  the  first.  As  the  pupil  advances  he  is  made  acquaint- 
ed with  certain  symbols  representing  the  noun,  adjective,  verb 
and  preposition,  with  others,  all  of  which,  constituting  with 
their  numerous  modifications  a  complete  system,  aid  him  in  the 
construction  of  sentences ;  and  sometimes  at  a  later  period  a 
grammar  of  language  is  put  into  his  hand.  As  it  regards  Ge- 
ography, History  and  the  higher  departments  of  instruction, 
they  are  conducted  in  a  manner  differing  in  no  respects  from 
that  of  other  schools,  except  that  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  that  signs  constitute  the  principal  medium  of  com- 
munication in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  study. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  natural  language  of  ges- 
tures, modified  and  improved  by  being  used  on  an  extensive 
scale,  is  the  chief  instrument  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  It  enables  the  instructor  at  first  to  hold  intelligible  in- 
tercourse with  his  pupils,  and  forms,  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  them,  an  available 
and  satisfactory  means  of  interchanging  thought  and  feeling. 
It  is  a  most  effective  and  impressive  means  of  communicating 
religious  truth  ;  and  as  a  channel  through  which  the  feelings 
of  the  soul  can  rise  in  adoration  and  supplication  to  its  Author, 
is  in  the  judgment  of  some  not  inferior  to  speech.  Thus,  while 
deprived  of  the  latter  invaluable  endowment,  has  the  deaf- 
mute  been  furnished  by  a  beneficent  Providence  with  a  won- 
derful substitute,  by  means  of  which  education  with  all  its 
advantages  is  brought  within  his  reach. 

A  pleasing  illustration  of  the  capability  of  natural  signs,  as  a# 
means  of  intercourse  between  those  who  possess  no  other  lan- 
guage in  common,  will  now  be  given,  in  concluding  this  sketch 
of  its  use  in  the  education  of  the  mute.  At  the  time  when  the 
Amistad  Africans,  who  by  a  remarkable  providence  had  freed 
themselves  from  their  captors,  were  in  prison  in  this  city,  await- 
ing their  trial  before  the  U.  S.  District  Court ;  among  the 
numerous  visiters,  who  were  permitted  to  see  them,  was  the 
Rev .  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  first  principal  of  the  American 
Asylum,  and  the  first  instructor  of  deaf-mutes  in  America. 
Although  of  course  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  vernacular 
tongue,  he  carried  on  a  conversation  of  considerable  length  with 
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them  by  means  of  expressive  action,  which  elicited  various  in- 
formation respecting  the  families  they  had  left  in  Africa,  besides 
some  particulars  of  their  own  recent  history  ;  all  of  which  they 
imparted  with  the  peculiar  pleasure  resulting  from  this  unex- 
pected facility  of  communication  with  a  stranger.  This  is 
merely  a  single  incident1  among  many  others  occurring  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  which  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  gestures  is  in  itself  a  very  significant  and  impressive 
mode  of  presenting  ideas  ;  while  it  is  obvious  that  a  high  de- 
gree of  ingenuity  and  the  skill  acquired  by  practice  are  essen- 
tial in  order  to  make  such  a  language,  what  it  is  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  a  clear  and  comprehensive  vehicle  of  thought,  as 
well  as  the  medium  of  an  unlimited  sphere  of  instruction. 


on  the  natural  language  of  signs ;  and  its 
value  and  uses  in  the  instruction  of 
The  deaf  and  dumb. 

BY  REV.  T.  H.  GALLAUDET, 

Former  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  interesting  sight  than  a  bright, 
cheerful  deaf-mute,  of  one  or  two  years  of  age,  in  a  family 
composed  of  an  intelligent,  feeling  father  and  mother,  and  group 
of  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  can  hear  and  speak.  The 
strangeness  of  his  condition,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
discovering  it,  has  attracted  their  curiosity.  They  wonder  at 
it.  They  sympathise  with  it.  Perhaps  they  lament  over  it. 
By  degrees,  they  become  familiar  with  it.  They  feel  a  pecu- 
liar attachment  to  this  object  of  their  regard.  They  do  all 
which  their  love  and  ingenuity  can  invent,  to  make  him  happy. 
They  rejoice  to  see,  that  he  seems  more  and  more  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  what  they  say  to  him,  and  do  for  him. 

But  the  greatest  delight  is  yet  to  come.  He  is  constantly 
struggling  to  make  his  wants  and  wishes  known,  and  to  convey 
his  thoughts  and  emotions  to  those  around  him,  by  those  various 
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expressions  of  countenance,  and  descriptive  signs  and  gestures, 
which  his  own  spontaneous  feelings  lead  him  to  employ.  His 
originality  and  skill  in  doing  this, — his  talking  eye  and  face, — 
his  graphic  and  beautiful  pantomime, — his  occasional  pleasant 
mimicry, — his  gladsome  satisfaction  when  he  finds  that  he  has 
•made  himself  understood, — his  constant  and  rapid  progress  in 
this  singular  language  which  nature  has  taught  him,  and  which 
is  the  only  one  as  yet  adapted  to  his  insulated  condition, — the 
gradual  development  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  the 
greater  and  greater  ease  with  which  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, he  being  the  teacher  and  they  the  pupils  in  this  novel  mode 
of  intercourse,  find  that  they  can  communicate  with  him, — and 
the  increasing  stores  of  useful  knowledge  which  he  is  thus  ac- 
cumulating, all  conspire  to  throw  an  interest,  and  even  charm, 
over  such  family  scenes,  of  which  those  who  have  not  partici- 
pated in  them  can  form  but  a  faint  conception. 

The  wind  has  been  kindly  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb.  The 
great  principle  of  compensation  has  been  eifectually  at  work. 
Much  substantial  good,  has  come  out  of  apparent  evil,  and  we 
feel  almost  constrained  to  conclude  that  one  deaf-mute  child  in 
such  a  family,  taking  into  account  the  spring  which  is  thus  im- 
parted to  the  inventive  power  of  their  minds,  and  the  kind- 
liest charities  of  their  hearts,  with  the  acquisition  by  all  of  a 
novel,  highly  poetical,  and  singular  descriptive  language, 
adapted  as  well  to  spiritual  as  to  material  objects,  and  bringing 
kindred  souls  into  a  much  more  close  and  conscious  commun- 
ion than  that  of  speech  can  possibly  do,  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  blessing  than  of  a  misfortune. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  misfortune,  however,  if  one  redeem- 
ing principle  had  not  been  at  work,  the  natural,  spontaneous 
facility  with  which  the  deaf-mute  child  is  able  to  make  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  known  to  those  around  him  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  countenance  and  appropriate  signs  and  ges- 
tures,— and  if  those  around  him,  especially  the  mother  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  were  not  capable  of  easily 
understanding  this  language  of  the  deaf-mute,  and  of  rapidly 
learning  it  from  him,  and  being  able,  in  their  turn,  to  use  it. 

This  natural  language  of  signs,  spontaneously  employed  by 
the  deaf-mute,  and  gradually  enlarged  and  rendered  more  and 
more  accurately  descriptive  by  himself,  and  sometimes  by  the 
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ingenuity  also,  of  the  members  of  the  family,  develops  itself, 
with  a  remarkable  similarity  of  features  in  all  such  families. 
Its  similarity  is  so  great  that  two  uneducated  deaf-mutes,  who 
have  never  had  any  intercourse  with  others  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion, can,  at  their  first  interview,  communicate  with  each  other, 
on  a  considerable  number  of  common  subjects.  Let  them  be 
together  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  and  the  freedom  and  extent  of 
this  communication  will  be  found  to  be  constantly  increasing, 
as  they  become  familiar  with  each  other's  somewhat  peculiar 
and  dialectic  modes  of  expression.  They  will  be  found,  too, 
constantly  and  readily  resorting  to  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions by  the  language  of  signs,  and  even  to  the  invention  of 
new  ones,  by  which  to  convey  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
which  prove  to  be,  at  last,  perfectly  intelligible. 

The  universality  of  this  natural  language  of  signs  is  mani- 
fested also,  in  the  striking  fact  that  the  instructors  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  who  have  become  familiar,  by  their  habitual  and 
long  continued  intercourse  with  their  pupils,  with  this  language 
in  all  its  varieties  and  peculiarities,  find  it  easy,  as  they  meet, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  converse  with  them  on  a  considerable  range  of  com- 
mon subjects.  The  writer  of  this  article,  some  years  ago,  was 
requested,  with  a  fellow-laborer  of  his,  at  the  time,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum,  to  visit  a  deaf-mute  in  a  neighboring  town,  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  possessed  of  some  property,  and  desirous 
of  making  a  will.  He  could  not  read,  nor  write,  nor  use  the 
manual  alphabet.  He  had  no  way  of  communicating  his  ideas 
but  by  natural  signs.  By  means  of  such  signs,  exhibiting  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  old  man,  myself  and 
companion  were  able  to  understand  definitely  the  disposition 
which  he  wished  to  make  of  his  property  among  his  relatives 
and  friends,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  views  into 
effect  under  the  sanction  of  law. 

There  is  still  another  illustration  of  the  universality  of  this 
natural  language  of  signs  in  the  immediate  facility  with  which 
an  intelligent,  uneducated  deaf-mute,  arriving  at  the  Asylum, 
is  always  found  to  hold  communication  with  its  inmates.  After 
a  short  residence  in  the  family,  he  makes  rapid  progress  in  this 
natural  language  of  signs,  enlarged  as  it  is,  by  culture,  into 
greater  copiousness,  and  marked  by  more  precision  and  accu- 
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racy  than  in  those  detached  families  throughout  the  country  in 
which  insulated  deaf-mutes  exist ;  and  improved  into  a  some- 
what regular  system  by  the  skill  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged,  for  along  course  of  years,  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cation. Yet  it  retains  its  original  features.  It  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary, conventional  language.  It  is,  in  the  main,  picture-like 
and  symbolical,  corresponding,  in  these  respects,  to  the  ideas 
and  objects  which  it  is  used  to  denote.  The  newly  arrived 
deaf-mute  has  been  well  acquainted  with  its  elements  in  the 
home  of  his  childhood.  He  recognizes  them  as  the  same  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  those  very  signs  which  he  and  others 
around  him  have  already  invented  and  used,  and  sometimes 
they  prove  to  be  identically  the  same  with  his  old  ones,  or  so 
nearly  so  that  they  are  at  once  intelligible  to  him.  He  finds 
himself,  as  it  were,  among  his  countrymen.  They  use  his 
native  language,  more  copious,  indeed,  and  elevated  than  that 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  but  yet  virtually  the  same ; 
so  that,  perceiving  at  the  outset  that  he  understands  others, 
and  that  they  understand  him,  he  is  encouraged  to  proceed, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
slides  into  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  natu- 
ral signs,  in  its  full  extent,  as  employed  by  the  more  advanced 
pupils,  and  by  the  instructors  themselves,  in  the  little  commu- 
nity of  which  he  has  become  a  member. 

The  contentment  which  this  throws  around  his  new  lot, 
removed  as  he  is  from  the  endearments  of  his  native  home ;  the 
pleasure  which  he  derives  from  the  acquisitions  that  he  is  con- 
stantly making  in  the  varieties  of  a  more  enlarged  medium  of 
social  intercourse  adapted  to  his  peculiar  condition,  and  of  in- 
teresting and  useful  knowledge  from  his  better  instructed  asso- 
ciates, and  from  the  teachers  ;  the  delightful  consciousness  of 
his  expanding  powers  of  thought  and  feeling ;  the  hope  of 
future  progress ;  and  the  ability,  all  the  while,  to  make  his 
wants  and  wishes  known,  and  thus  to  obtain  sympathy,  coun- 
sel, and  aid, — all  these  things  go  not  only  to  show  what  the 
natural  language  of  signs  is,  a  much  more  definite,  copious,  and 
effective  language  than  many  may  suppose  it  to  be,  but  to  prove 
and  illustrate  its  immense  value  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially 
to  those  who  have  just  arrived  at  an  Institution  for  their  benefit, 
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and  are  commencing  the  course  of  instruction,  and  to  those, 
too,  who  are  concerned  in  giving  this  instruction. 

To  show  how  nature,  where  a  necessity  exists,  prompts  to 
the  invention  and  use  of  this  language  of  signs,  and  to  exhibit 
from  another  interesting  point  of  view,  the  features  of  its  uni- 
versality, a  fact  is  worth  mentioning,  to  be  found  in  Major 
Stephen  H.  Long's  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1819.  It  seems,  from  what  he 
tells  us,  that  the  aboriginal  Indians,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
consist  of  different  tribes,  having  either  different  languages,  or 
dialects  of  the  same  language.  Some  are  unable  to  communi- 
cate with  others  by  speech ;  while  they  have  fallen  into  a  lan- 
guage of  signs  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  which  has  been 
long  used  among  them. 

Major  Long's  work  contains  an  accurate  description  of  many 
of  these  signs,  and  it  is  surprising  to  notice,  how  not  a  few  of 
them  are  almost  identically  the  same  with  those  which  the 
deaf  and  dumb  employ  to  describe  the  same  things,  while  others 
have  such  general  features  of  resemblance,  as  to  show  that  they 
originate  from  elements  of  this  sign-language  which  nature 
furnishes  to  man  wherever  he  is  found,  whether  barbarous  or 
civilized.    Such  are  the  following. 

Sun. — The  forefinger  and  thumb  are  brought  together  at  tip, 
so  as  to  form  a  circle,  and  held  upwards  towards  the  sun's 
track.  To  indicate  any  particular  time  of  the  day,  the  hand 
with  the  sign  of  the  sun,  is  stretched  out  towards  the  east 
horizon,  and  then  gradually  elevated,  to  show  the  ascent  of 
that  luminary,  until  the  hand  arrives  in  the  proper  direction 
to  indicate  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  will  be 
at  the  given  time. 

Moon. — The  thumb  and  finger  open  are  elevated  towards  the 
right  ear.  This  last  sign  is  generally  preceded  by  the  sign 
of  the  night  or  darkness. 

Seeing. — The  forefinger,  in  the  attitude  of  pointing,  is  passed 
from  the  eye  towards  the  real  or  imaginary  object. 

Theft. — The  left  forearm  is  held  horizontally,  a  little  forward 
of  across  the  body,  and  the  right  hand,  passing  under  it  with 
a  quick  motion,  seems  to  grasp  something,  and  is  suddenly 
withdrawn. 
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Truth. — The  forefinger  is  passed,  in  the  attitude  of  pointing, 
from  the  mouth  forward  in  a  line  curving  a  little  upward, 
the  thumb  and  other  fingers  being  completely  closed. 

Love. — The  clenched  hand,  is  pressed  hard  upon  the  breast. 

Now,  or  at  present. — The  two  hands,  forming  each  a  hollow, 
are  brought  near  each  other,  and  put  in  a  tremulous  motion 
upwards  and  downwards. 

Done,  or  finished. — The  hands  are  placed,  edge  up  and  down, 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  right  hand  without ;  which  latter 
is  drawn  back  as  if  cutting  something. 

[TO  be  continued.] 


QUESTIONS. 

BY  LUZERNE  BAY. 

The  questions  given  below  were  addressed,  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, as  an  ordinary  school-room  duty,  by  pupils  of  one  of 
the  most  advanced  classes  in  the  Asylum,  to  their  teacher ;  in 
compliance  with  his  request  that  they  would  endeavor  to  exer- 
cise their  thoughts  upon  subjects  of  a  somewhat  higher  cast 
than  they  were  in  the  usual  habit  of  considering.  Without 
any  suggestion  at  the  time  on  his  part,  and  without  any  previ- 
ous instruction  upon  the  points  presented,  the  following  inter- 
rogatories were  put,  in  precisely  the  same  words  in  which  they 
are  here  given.  They  are  worthy  of  some  regard,  as  furnishing 
additional  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  human  mind,  whenever 
it  reaches  a  certain  point  in  its  development,  almost  universally 
plunges  at  once  into  the  depths  of  those  mysterious  subjects, 
"the  Sphinx-riddles  of  the  universe,"  which,  since  the  world 
began,  have  perplexed  the  wisest  of  our  race  ;  and  which,  even 
now,  after  centuries  and  milleniums  of  diligent  thought  and 
earnest  controversy,  seem  to  have  approached  no  nearer  their 
solution. 

1.  "  What  is  the  use  of  knowledge  ?" 

This  pupil  (a  lad  of  twelve  years  old,)  has  an  evident  ten- 
dency toward  the  utilitarian  philosophy.  He  belongs  to  the 
somewhat  numerous  class  of  cui  bono  querists  j  of  those  who 
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can  conceive  no  4  use '  in  anything  that  has  not  an  immediate 
connection  with  meat,  drink,  clothing,  warmth  or  shelter. 

2.  "  Why  can  you  hear  and  speak,  when  I  can  do  neither  ?" 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Divine  Providence,  not  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  implied  in  the  question  of  the  disciples, 
("  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born 
blind  ?")  and  not  to  be  explained  by  any  theory  whatever,  but 
reverently  left  rather  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  sovereign 
power  of  the  Almighty. 

3.  "  How  did  God  create  himself,  before  Adam  and  Eve 
were  born  ?" 

Self-origination — self-existence — like  which  there  is  nothing 
in  human  experience,  and  of  which,  of  course,  there  can  be 
no  positive  conception  in  the  human  mind.  And  yet,  how  the 
spirit  of  this  poor  deaf  and  dumb  girl  struggles  after  some 
apprehension  of  the  mystery,  and  seems  at  the  same  time  to 
insist  upon  the  self-evidence  of  the  proposition,  that '  all  that  is, 
must  have  begun  to  be.' 

4.  "  Why  did  God  create  all  beings,  earth,  animals  and  all 
things?" 

This  boy  had  never  heard  of  Edwards'  "  Dissertation  con- 
cerning the  End  for  which  God  created  the  World,"  but  the 
great  question  doubtless  pressed  as  really  and  forcibly  upon 
his  mind,  as  it  did  upon  that  of  the  prince  of  metaphysicians. 

5.  "  What  is  it  that  makes  you  so  desirous  to  go  to  heaven 
when  you  die  ?" 

A.  question  for  theologians  to  answer,  but  one  to  which  their 
replies  have  as  yet  given  no  certain  nor  uniform  sound ;  for 
they  have  never  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  exact  place  which 
the  desire  of  heavenly  happiness  ought  to  hold  among  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  regenerate  heart.  But  the  querist  in  this  case  was 
totally  unaware  that  he  was  stepping  upon  controversial 
ground.  He  knows  nothing  about  the  earnest  conflicts  of 
theological  warfare  concerning  this  or  any  other  question. 

6.  "  What  is  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  ?" 

In  the  plainest  and  simplest  words,  we  have  here  propounded 
the  great  ethical  question,  which  more  than  any  other  perhaps, 
has  exercised  the  thoughts  of  philosophers  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  This  deaf  and  dumb  girl  asks  us  to  furnish  her  with  a 
Theory  of  Virtue,  not  in  the  least  aware  that  the  same  question 
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has  been  asked  a  thousand  times  before,  only  to  receive  almost 
as  many  discordant  answers. 

7.  "  What  or  who  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  Satan  and  the 
wicked  angels,  to  rebel  against  God  and  destroy  their  happi- 
ness ?" 

This  lad,  only  eleven  years  old  and  but  two  years  under 
instruction,  has  already  advanced  so  far  as  to  ask  the  great 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil ;  a  "  vain  and  intermin- 
able controversy,"  as  it  has  well  been  called,  but  one  neverthe- 
less, some  solution  of  which  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  re- 
pose of  every  thinking  mind. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  the  foregoing  questions  were 
the  spontaneous  offerings  of  a  class  of  persons,  who,  at  one 
period  of  the  world,  before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  in- 
struct them,  were  almost  universally  regarded  as  but  little,  if 
at  all,  higher  upon  the  intellectual  scale,  than  "  the  beasts  that 
perish." 


VISITS  TO  SOME  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

BY  LAURENT  CLERC. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers ;  first,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  ;  next, 
as  a  professor  in  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris  • 
then,  as  the  associate  and  co-laborer  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  in  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Asylum ;  and  finally  as  having  been  connected  with  the 
Asylum  for  more  than  thirty  years,  as  one  of  its  best  and  most  highly  es- 
teemed instructors.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Clerc  writes  in  a 
language  that  is  twice  foreign  to  him ;  first,  as  a  Frenchman,  born  and 
resident  in  that  country  till  mature  age ;  and  next,  as  a  deaf-mute,  to 
whom  all  written  language  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  foreign.  Editor.] 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  I  obtained  leave  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Asylum  to  visit  France  on  private  business  ;  but  I 
did  not  avail  myself  of  this  permission  till  the  month  of  August 
following.  On  the  8th,  I  embarked  at  New  York  on  board  the 
packet-ship  Argo,  Capt.  Anthony,  bound  to  Havre,  accompa- 
nied by  my  younger  son,  whom  I  intended  to  leave  with  my 
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relations  in  Lyons,  for  two  or  three  years,  for  the  purpose,  not 
only  of  enabling  him  to  make  further  improvement  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  but  also  of  placing  him  in  a 
school  where  the  theory  of  manufacturing  silk  is  taught.  Our 
voyage  was  prosperous  and  pleasant,  and  we  reached  Havre 
within  twenty-two  days,  a  very  rapid  passage  indeed,  which 
would  still  have  been  more  rapid,  had  we  not  had  several  days 
of  calm.  From  Havre  we  proceeded  to  Paris,  two  days  after 
landing,  by  railroad.  The  railroads  in  France,  and  elsewhere 
on  the  continent,  I  found  in  fine  order,  well  managed  and  very 
safe.  There  are  policemen  in  uniform,  placed  at  short  dis- 
tances, whose  business  is  to  march  to  and  from  a  post,  to  see 
that  there  is  nothing  on  the  road  to  obstruct  it,  and  to  place  a 
bar  at  every  crossing-way  to  prevent  accidents,  and  sometimes, 
also,  to  warn  the  engineer  when  he  must  stop.  This  informa- 
tion is  conveyed  to  him  in  this  way :  When  the  policeman 
hears  or  sees  the  cars  coming,  he  immediately  stands  up  on  the 
border  of  the  road  like  a  soldier  or  sentinel,  with  his  hand  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  the  cars  are  going,  which  means  to  say  : 
go  on,  proceed;  if  on  the  contrary,  he  wishes  to  give  notice  to 
the  engineer  to  stop,  on  account  of  some  obstruction  which 
may  happen  to  be  on  the  road,  he  thrusts  his  hand  forward 
and  repeatedly  moves  it  upward  and  downward,  and  this  is 
understood  by  the  engineer  ;  who  then  endeavors  to  stop,  or  at 
least  to  slacken  his  progress  as  much  as  he  possibly  can. 

The  next  day  after  my  arrival  at  Paris,  my  first  thought  was 
of  visiting  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Accord- 
ingly I  got  into  the  first  omnibus  that  passed  by  it,  and  at  half 
past  twelve  I  was  set  down  there.  I  rung  and  the  door  was 
opened.  The  entrance  was  through  the  lodge  of  the  concierge 
(door-keeper.)  He  spoke  and  I  believe  he  asked  me  what  I 
wanted.  I  told  him  that  I  was  deaf  and  dumb  and  wanted  to 
see  the  Institution.  He  said,  by  spelling  with  his  fingers,  that 
it  was  now  vacation,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  see.  I  told 
him  who  I  was  and  whence  I  came,  and  insisted  upon  entering. 
"Ah!  Monsieur  C,"  exclaimed  he,  "  are  you  really  Monsieur 
C.  ?  I  know  you  by  reputation  and  am  glad  to  have  the  honor 
of  seeing  Monsieur  C.,but  really  I  cannot  let  you  enter  when 
there  is  no  one  to  wait  upon  you.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  it  is  not  I  who  made  them."    Not  liking  to  be 
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thus  treated,  I  took  out  my  card,  and  handing  it  to  him,  I  re- 
quested him  to  hand  it  to  the  Director,  Mr.  Delanneau.  Mon- 
sieur D.  has  gone  to  Normandy,  answered  he.  Then  hand  it 
to  Prof.  Y.  Monsieur  Y.  is  in  the  country.  Then  to  Prof.  M. 
Gone  to  Strasburg.  Then  to  Prof.  B.  Gone  to  Bordeaux. 
Then  to  Prof.  L.  Gone  out  to  dinner,  but  will  return  at  two 
o'clock.  And  taking  off  his  cap,  he  invited  me  to  walk  into 
the  waiting  room,  close  to  his  lodge,  assuring  me  that  he  would 
let  me  know  when  Prof.  L.  should  return.  From  the  waiting- 
room,  seeing  some  boys  at  play,  I  beckoned  to  them  and  they 
came  to  me,  and  I  talked  with  them  until  Prof.  L.  made  his 
appearance.  He  knew  me  and  I  him.  He  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  ushered  me  into  the  Institution,  where  I  beheld 
about  fifty  pupils  at  work  in  the  shops,  the  others  having  gone 
to  pass  their  vacation  at  home.  Of  course  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  their  exercises  in  the  school-room,  but  I 
promised  to  call  again  at  some  future  time  and  bade  them 
good  bye  and  went  away. 

I  soon  left  Paris  for  Lyons,  where  I  arrived  early  in  October, 
and,  after  spending  a  few  weeks  with  my  friends  there,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  La  Balme  in  Dauphine,  my  native  place,  and  passed 
the  winter  with  my  sisters,  with  occasional  excursions  into  the 
neighboring  villages  to  visit  other  relations.  On  my  return  to 
Lyons,  I  twice  visited  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is 
located  in  the  western  suburbs,  and  stands  upon  a  bold  hill 
overlooking  the  city  and  a  vast  range  of  country,  which  can 
only  be  ascended  by  a  circuitous  paved  way ;  and  on  account 
of  the  distance  and  the  fatigue  of  ascending,  is  but  little  visited 
and  consequently  little  known.  The  school  was  established 
some  twenty  years  since  by  Mr.  Comberry,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
pupil  from  the  Bordeaux  Institution,  who  had  previously  mar- 
ried a  lady  that  could  hear  and  speak.  They  both  died  not 
many  years  ago,  at  a  short  period  of  time  from  each  other 
and  left  an  only  daughter  endowed  with  all  her  senses,  whom 
Mr.  Forestier,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Paris  Institution,  married 
not  long  since.  Himself  and  lady  are  now  the  principals  of  the 
school.  They  had  about  forty  pupils,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
nearly  as  many  girls  as  boys,  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the 
Department  and  the  generosity  of  some  benevolent  persons.  I 
saw  nothing  there  worth  mentioning,  except  that  Mr.  F.  had 
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the  sole  superintendence  of  the  establishment  and  was  assisted 
in  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  by  two  other  young  men,  deaf 
and  dumb  like  himself,  and  Madam  Forestier,  that  of  the  girls, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  females,  also  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  one,  save  Mrs.  F.  that  could  hear  and  speak, 
the  servants  of  both  sexes  being  likewise  deaf  and  dumb.  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  school  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  I  ex- 
amined some  of  the  scholars,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  teachers,  and  found  they  had  made  pretty  good  proficiency ; 
but  I  took  the  liberty  of  advising  Mr.  Forestier  to  associate  with 
him  a  clergyman,  or  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and  talents, 
who  could  hear  and  speak,  for  the  greater  prosperity  of  the 
school  and  the  better  improvement  of  the  children  in  written 
language  and  religious  knowledge  ;  my  opinion  being,  that 
however  instructed  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  might  be,  he  was 
still  less  so  than  those  who  hear  and  speak.  But  he  did  not 
appear  disposed  to  adopt  my  suggestions ;  so  I  bade  him  good 
bye  and  departed,  not  without  wishing  him  all  the  success  he 
merited,  in  spite  of  his  pretensions. 

I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  another  day,  two  other 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  St.  Etienne,  a  large  city 
about  sixty  miles  south  of  Lyons,  famous  for  its  manufactures 
of  ribbons  and  its  mines  of  coal  and  iron.    One  of  the  schools 
is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  contained,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  upwards  of  fifty  poor  girls,  under  the  care  of 
four  or  five  sisters  of  charity.    The  house  which  they  occupied, 
was  beautifully  situated  and  overlooked  the  city  and  country. 
The  girls  appeared  happy  and  contented,  and  were  making 
very  respectable  progress  in  their  studies,  but  I  remarked 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  system  of  instruction,  it  being 
derived  from  that  pursued  in  the  other  schools  of  France,  and 
the  ladies  had  learned  it  from  some  educated  deaf  and  dumb. 
I  had  a  short  discussion  with  one  of  these  ladies  with  respect 
to  abstract  qualities.    For  instance,  I  maintained  that  white 
was  the  color  which  we  saw  in  objects  ;  but  that  we  did  not  see* 
whiteness,  as  we  had  only  received  the  impression  of  it,  and 
we  kept  the  remembrance  or  image  of  it  in  our  minds.  She 
thought  differently  and  tried  to  convince  me,  but  to  no  purpose, 
that  we  saw  both  white  and  whiteness  with  our  bodily  eyes. 
On  inquiring  of  these  kind  ladies  how  their  school  was  sup- 
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ported,  they  answered:  "by  Divine  Providence."  Upon  fur- 
ther inquiring  by  whose  instrumentality  Divine  Providence 
thus  supported  it,  they  gave  no  answer,  but  I  guessed  their 
modesty;  for  I  was  informed  elsewhere  that  some  of  these  ex- 
cellent sisters  had  inherited  a  considerable  property,  and  that 
instead  of  employing  their  money  to  live  the  lives  of  the  rich, 
they  had  chosen  to  practise  the  precept  of  our  Lord,  who  said 
that  it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  What  benevo- 
lence is  this !  And  how  few  we  see  in  the  world  disposed  to 
do  the  like ! 

The  other  school,  for  boys,  is  located  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city,  in  one  of  the  wings  of  a  splendid  seminary,  where 
young  men  are  educated  for  the  priesthood.  Two  of  the 
brothers  residing  in  this  institution,  were  charged  with  the  task 
of  teaching  those  poor  boys,  who  numbered  about  ten ;  the 
school  for  their  reception  was  opened  too  short  a  time  since,  to 
permit  me  to  speak  of  it  with  justice. 

One  day  in  walking  through  Lyons,  seeing  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons reading  a  notice  stuck  on  the  wall  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  it.  It  announced  that 
a  Mr.  La  Fontaine  would  give  in  the  evening,  at  the  hotel  Du 
Nord,  an  exhibition  of  experimental  magnetism,  at  which  he 
would  operate  on  a  young  girl  and  present  the  physical  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism,  and  produce  ecstasy  under  the  influence 
of  music  ;  that  he  would  also  introduce  a  deaf  and  dumb  young 
man  of  Lyons,  whom  he  said  he  had  succeeded  in  making  hear 
by  magnetism,  and  submit  to  the  magnetical  operation  many 
other  deaf  and  dumb,  whom  he  would  try  to  enable  to  hear 
also.  I  immediately  concluded  to  attend  the  exhibition,  and 
to  request  Mr.  La  Fontaine  to  experiment  upon  me,  should  he 
succeed,  that  the  operation  might  be  decisive ;  but  as  says  the 
proverb,  what  I  proposed,  God  disposed ;  for  I  was  prevented 
from  attending  by  the  sudden  illness  of  my  son.  I  however 
visited  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  next  day,  to  learn  the  result  of 
the  experiment,  and  they  told  me  that  it  had  been  a  complete 
failure. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — On  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  days  of  October,  1846,  a  Convention 
of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  held  at  Esslingen, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  Germany.  In  this  convention 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Frankfort  and  Swit- 
zerland were  represented,  and  although  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  not  large,  yet  the  occasion  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
great  interest  to  all  who  were  present.  With  a  recess  of  only 
two  hours  each  day,  the  sessions  were  continued  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
many  questions  of  importance  relating  to  the  education  and 
general  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  were  brought  under  dis- 
cussion. Before  adjournment,  the  members  of  the  convention 
decided  to  hold  another  conference  of  a  similar  character  in 
1847,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

Foreign  Periodicals  devoted  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Mr. 
Edward  Morel,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  aided  by  a  number  of  his 
associates  and  other  gentlemen,  publishes  the  Annates  de  V Ed- 
ucation des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles ;  a  quarterly  peri- 
odical, not  unlike  our  own,  in  respect  to  size  and  general 
appearance.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  devoted  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind ;  principally  to  the  former,  and 
during  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  disseminated  much 
valuable  information  concerning  these  two  classes  of  unfortu- 
nates. At  the  convention  noticed  above,  a  proposition  was 

submitted  to  commence  a.  weekly  publication  in  the  German 
language,  which  should  represent  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
their  instructors.  The  plan  proposed  was  received  with  favor 
by  the  members  generally,  and  measures  were  taken  to  carry 
it  into  immediate  effect.  The  editorship  of  the  forthcoming 
paper  was  committed  to  a  Mr.  Wagner ;  a  gentleman  engaged, 
as  we  suppose,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
with  which  of  the  numerous  German  institutions  he  is  con- 
nected, we  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect. 
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Translation  of  Mr.  Day's  Report. — The  valuable  Report  of 
the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  on  "The  Institutions  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Central  and  Western  Europe," 
has  been  translated  into  the  German  language  and  is  about  to 
be  published  in  Germany,  with  critical  comments  by  Mr.  Wag- 
ner. Mr.  Day's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  German  method 
of  instruction  were  not,  on  the  whole,  commendatory  of  the 
system  universally  adopted  in  that  country;  and  we  may  judge 
therefore  that  this  translation  of  his  Report  has  been  made,  not 
to  give  currency  to  the  views  therein  contained,  but  rather  to 
furnish  an  opportunity  to  combat  them.  By  what  degree  of 
success  this  patriotic  effort  will  be  attended,  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce of  course,  until  we  have  weighed  Mr.  Wagner's  criti- 
cisms in  our  own  private  balances. 


Death  of  Mr.  Ordinaire. — The  last  number  of  the  Paris 
Annates,  contains  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Desire* 
Ordinaire,  former  Director  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Paris.  .  He  died  on  the  seventh  of  April 
last,  at  Besancon.  Mr.  Ordinaire  presided  over  the  Paris  In- 
stitution from  1831  to  1888,  and  during  this  period  composed 
and  published  his  Essai  sur  V education  et  specialment  sur  celle 
du  sourd-muet.  He  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  German  method 
of  instruction,  rejecting  as  far  as  possible  the  language  of  signs, 
and  spending  all  his  strength  upon  exercises  in  articulation. 
His  success  in  this  direction  however,  did  not  keep  pace  with 
his  zeal. 


The  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  China. — We  were  told  a  short  time 
ago  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  formerly  an  instructor  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  but  for  several 
years  past  a  resident  in  China ;  that  during  his  whole  stay  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  he  had  never  seen  a  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
son, and,  although  he  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  that  he  had  heard  of  only  one  case  of  the  kind. 
Blindness  is  very  common  among  the  Chinese ;  not  often  con- 
genital, as  we  understood  Mr.  Brown  to  say,  but  induced  by 
some  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  people. 
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THE  ABBE'  DE  L'EPEE. 

BY  LUZERNE  RAY. 

[The  substance  of  the  following  sketch  is  taken  from  Bebian's  .EZoge 
Historigue  de  Charles -Michel  de  VEpee.  Bebian  was  one  of  the  principal 
professors  in  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  and  his 
various  and  voluminous  writings  upon  subjects  related  to  his  profession, 
are  alike  remarkable  for  grace  of  style  and  philosophic  depth.  De  PEpee 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  French 
system  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;— a  system  in  which  the  language 
of  signs,  enlarged  and  methodized,  is  made  especially  prominent  as  the  inter- 
preter of  written  language,  and  the  medium  of  communication  between 
teacher  and  pupil  upon  all  subjects  of  common  concern.  We  shall  have 
nothing  to  say  in  the  present  article,  in  respect  to  the  merits  or  defects  of 
the  peculiar  system  of  De  PEpee;  our  only  object  being  to  illustrate  the 
beautiful  and  noble  character  of  the  man,  by  the  record  of  a  few  incidents 
in  his  life.] 

Charles-Michel  de  l'Epee  was  born  at  Versailles,  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  1712.  His  father,  an  architect  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  was  equally  distinguished  for  talent  and  piety, 
and  it  was  his  constant  study  to  impress  upon  his  children  from 
their  earliest  years,  moderation  of  desire,  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man.  This  parental  instruction  was  not  lost  upon 
the  young  Charles-Michel.  The  habit  of  virtue  was  developed 
in  him  to  such  a  remarkable  degree,  that  if  we  may  trust  his 
eulogist,  the  very  thought  of  evil  became  foreign  to  his  nature. 
Indeed,  so  pleasant  and  easy  did  goodness  seem  to  him,  that  in 
after  life,  he  was  often  troubled  because  he  could  remember  so 
few  struggles  with  sinful  inclinations ;  and  he  was  sometimes 
even  led  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  reality  of  a  virtue  w  hich  had  cost 
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him  so  little.  When  the  time  came  at  which  the  choice  of  a 
profession  for  life  was  to  be  made,  all  his  thoughts  and  desires 
turned  toward  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and  after  some  op- 
position on  the  part  of  his  parents,  it  was  finally  decided  that  he 
should  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  in  theology.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  occupy,  without  obstruction,  the  iield  of 
labor  for  which  his  heart  panted.  When  he  applied  to  the  pro- 
per ecclesiastical  authorities,  for  admission  into  the  lowest 
order  of  the  priesthood,  he  was  required  to  sign  a  certain  for- 
mula of  doctrine,  against  which  both  his  intellect  and  his  con- 
science protested ;  and  his  refusal  to  do  this,  seemed  to  shut 
the  door  of  the  priesthood  forever  against  him.  Reluctantly, 
sadly,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  away  from  the  ministry  of  the 
altar,  to  find  elsewhere  a  theatre  for  the  active  benevolence  of 
his  heart.  After  some  hesitation,  he  at  last  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  law,  and  passing  rapidly  through  the  usual 
course  of  study,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  profession.  But  he  very  soon 
found  himself,  in  an  atmosphere  wholly  uncongenial  to  his  nature. 
His  gentle  and  upright  spirit  was  shocked  and  disgusted  by  the 
chicanery  and  tergiversation,  too  often  seen  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  courts  of  law,  and  he  turned  again  with  longing  looks, 
toward  the  altar  from  which  he  had  once  been  driven.  The 
great  wish  of  his  heart  was  soon  to  be  gratified. 

His  piety  and  zeal  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  worthy 
prelate,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Bossuet,  and  from  him  he  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  a  small  canonry  in  the  diocese  over  which 
he  presided.  By  the  same  excellent  man  he  was  admitted  to 
the  priesthood,  and  he  now  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  with  an  ardor  all  the  more  intense,  from  having  so  long 
burned  without  an  object.  But  his  happiness  was  destined  to 
be  short.  M.  de  Bossuet  died,  and  deprived  thus  of  his  pro- 
tector, his  enemies  succeeded  in  procuring  against  him  an  inter- 
dict, by  which  he  was  forbidden  to  exercise  any  more  the  func- 
tions of  a  priest.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  heart  (the  desire,  namely,  of  doing  good  to  his 
fellow  men,)  seemed  to  meet  with  obstacles  wherever  it  sought 
for  development,  that  his  first  step  was  taken  in  that  path  of 
usefulness,  along  which  he  was  thenceforth  to  walk  until  death 
released  him  from  his  labors. 
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He  happened  one  day  to  enter  a  house,  where  he  found  two 
young  females  engaged  in  needlework  which  seemed  to  occupy 
their  whole  attention.  He  addressed  them,  but  received  no 
answer.  Somewhat  surprised  at  this,  he  repeated  his  question  ; 
but  still,  there  was  no  reply  ;  they  did  not  even  lift  their  eyes 
from  the  work  before  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  Abbe/'s  wonder 
at  this  apparent  rudeness,  their  mother  entered  the  room  and 
the  mystery  was  at  once  explained.  With  tears  she  informed 
him  that  her  daughters  were  deaf  and  dumb  ;  that  they  had 
received,  by  means  of  pictures,  a  little  instruction  from  a  benev- 
olent priest  in  the  neighborhood,  but  that  this  good  friend  was 
now  dead,  and  her  poor  children  were  left  without  any  one  to 
aid  their  intellectual  progress.  "  Believing,"  said  the  Abbe', 
"  that  these  two  unfortunates  would  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of 
religion,  if  I  made  no  effort  to  instruct  them,  my  heart  was 
rilled  with  compassion,  and  I  promised  that  if  they  were  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  I  would  do  all  for  them  that  I  was  able." 
Behold  De  l'Epee  now  entering  upon  the  great  work  of  his 
life. 

The  foundation  stone,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  system  of  in- 
struction which  he  was  about  to  build,  had  been  laid  in  his  mind 
several  years  before,  and  nothing  remainedfor  him  to  do,  but  to  go 
on  and  raise  the  superstructure  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  had  received  from  his  tutor  this  principle,  which 
he  now  recalled  and  made  the  basis  of  his  procedure  ;  namely, 
that  there  is  no  more  natural  and  necessary  connection  between 
abstract  ideas  and  the  articulate  sounds  which  strike  the  ear,  than 
there  is  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  characters  that 
address  themselves  to  the  eye.  Familiar  as  this  truth  seems  to 
us  at  the  present  day,  it  was  almost  universally  regarded  at  that 
period,  as  a  philosophical  heresy ;  the  strange  doctrine  being 
held  by  the  learned,  that  speech  was  absolutely  indispensable 
to  thought.  Confident  however  of  the  soundness  of  his  princi- 
ple, and  fully  believing  that  written  language  might  be  made 
the  instrument  of  thought  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  Abbe'  now 
turned  to  the  practical  questions — How  shall  they  be  taught 
this  language  ?  How  shall  they  be  made  to  understand  the 
significance  of  written  and  printed  words  ?  What  shall  be  the 
interpreter  of  these  words  to  the  mind  of  the  ignorant  deaf- 
mute  ?    De  l'Epee  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
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their  own  natural  language  of  signs  was  the  only  fit  instrument 
for  such  a  service  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  signs 
already  in  use  among  them,  and  of  correcting,  enlarging  and 
methodizing  this  language,  till  it  should  become  as  perfect  an 
org-an  of  communication  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow. 
Great  success  attended  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  inter- 
est of  the  public  was  excited  by  the  novelty  of  his  method,  and 
he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  little  company  of  deaf- 
mutes  ;  leading  them,  with  a  skillful  and  tender  hand,  out  of 
their  natural  darkness  into  the  great  light  of  intellectual  and 
moral  truth.  To  De  l'Epee  unquestionably  belongs  the  merit 
of  originality  in  all  this  procedure.  He  was  wholly  unaware 
that  substantially  the  same  method  with  his  own,  had  already 
been  suggested  by  Cardan  the  Italian,  Wallis  the  Englishman 
and  Dalgarno  the  Scotchman. 

The  school  of  De  l'Epee  was  conducted  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  and,  as  his  fortune  was  not  large,  he  was  compelled  to 
practice  the  most  careful  economy.  Still,  he  was  unwilling  to 
receive  pecuniary  aid,  or  to  admit  to  his  instructions  the  deaf 
and  dumb  children  of  wealthy  parents.  "  It  is  not  to  the  rich," 
he  said,  "  that  I  have  devoted  myself;  it  is  to  the  poor  only. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these,  I  should  never  have  attempted  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb."  The  fear  of  being  charged 
with  mercenary  motives  doubtless  led  him  to  refuse  the  aid  of 
the  wealthy,  for  the  bare  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  such 
motives,  was  exceedingly  painful  to  his  sensitive  mind.  One 
or  two  anecdotes,  introduced  at  this  point,  will  serve  to  show 
how  little  liable  he  was  to  be  dazzled  by  opportunities  for  person- 
al aggrandizement. 

In  1780,  the  ambassador  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  paid  him 
a  visit,  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  success  which  had  follow- 
ed his  exertions,  and  to  offer  him  valuable  presents  in  the  name 
of  that  sovereign.  "  Mr.  Ambassador,"  said  the  Abbe',  "  I'never 
receive  money,  but  have  the  goodness  to  say  to  her  Majesty  that 
if  my  labors  have  seemed  to  her  worthy  of  any  consideration,  I 
ask  as  an  especial  favor,  that  she  will  send  to  me  from  her  do- 
minions, some  ignorant  deaf  and  dumb  child,  that  I  may  instruct 
him." 

When  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  in  Paris,  he  sought 
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out  De  1'  Epee,  and  expressing  his  astonishment  that  a  man  so 
useful  as  he,  should  be  straitened  in  his  operations  by  the  lack 
of  pecuniary  means,  he  offered  to  bestow  upon  him  the  revenues 
of  one  of  his  estates  in  Austria.  To  this  generous  offer  the 
Abbe'  replied,  "I  am  now  an  old  man.  If  your  Majesty  de- 
sires to  confer  any  gift  upon  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  not  my 
head,  already  bent  toward  the  grave,  that  should  receive  it,  but 
the  good  work  itself.  It  is  worthy  of  a  great  prince  to  preserve 
whatever  is  useful  to  mankind."  The  Emperor  easily  divined 
his  wishes,  and  on  his  return  to  Austria,  dispatched  one  of  his 
ecclesiastics  to  Paris,  who,  after  a  course  of  lectures  from  De 
l'Epee,  established  at  Vienna  the  first  national  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1788,  the  Abbe',  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  denied  himself  the  comfort  of  a  fire 
in  his  apartment,  and  refused  to  purchase  fuel  for  this  purpose, 
that  he  might  not  exceed  the  moderate  sum  which  he  had  fixed 
upon  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  his  estab- 
lishment. All  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  who  were  anx- 
ious lest  this  deprivation  might  injuriously  affect  his  health,  were 
unavailing.  His  pupils  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  with 
weeping  eyes  and  beseeching  hands,  earnestly  urged  him  to 
grant  himself  this  indulgence,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  for 
theirs.  He  finally  yielded  to  their  tears  and  importunities,  but 
not  without  great  reluctance,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  he 
did  not  cease  to  reproach  himself  for  his  compliance  with  their 
wishes.  As  he  looked  around  upon  his  little  family,  he  would 
often  mournfully  repeat,  "  My  poor  children,  I  have  wronged  you 
of  a  hundred  crowns."  Such  facts  as  these,  demonstrate  his 
self-denying  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused. 

The  humble  establishment  of  De  l'Epee  was  situated  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  his  children,  as  he  affectionately  named  them,  and 
with  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  plans  for  their  improvement  and 
happiness,  he  seemed  to  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  joy  which 
his  own  benevolence  had  created.  The  relation  which  he  sus- 
tained to  his  pupils  had  more  of  the  father  in  it,  than  of  master 
or  teacher,  and  the  love  which  he  never  ceased  to  manifest  for 
them  in  all  his  actions,  drew  out  in  return  from  their  young  hearts 
the  warmest  expressions  of  veneration  and  affection  for  himself. 
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These  feelings  were  occasionally  manifested  in  the  most  striking 
manner.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  his  familiar  discourses  with  his 
children,  the  Abbe'  happened  to  let  fall  one  day  some  remark 
which  implied  that  his  own  death  might  be  near  at  hand.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  misfortune  had  never  before  occurred  to 
their  minds,  and  a  sudden  cry  of  anguish  testified  to  the  shock 
which  the  bare  thought  had  given  to  their  affectionate  hearts. 
They  at  once  pressed  around  him,  as  if  to  guard  his  person  from 
the  blow  of  death,  and  with  sobs  and  cries  laid  hold  of  his  gar- 
ments, as  if  they  might  thus  detain  him  from  his  last,  long  journey . 
Deeply  affected  by  these  tokens  of  their  love  for  him,  and  with 
his  own  tears  mingling  with  theirs,  the  Abbe'  succeeded  at  last  in 
calming  the  violence  of  their  grief ;  and  taking  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  so  favorable  to  serious  remark,  he  proceeded  to 
speak  to  them  of  death  and  the  retributions  of  the  world  to 
come.  He  reminded  them  of  the  duty  of  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  He  taught  them  that  the  separation  which  death 
makes  between  friends,  is  not  of  necessity  eternal ;  that  he 
should  go  before  them  to  a  better  life,  there  to  await  their  com- 
ing, and  that  this  reunion  in  the  world  above,  wrould  never  be 
broken.  Softened  and  subdued  by  such  reflections,  their  stormy 
grief  sunk  into  a  quiet  sadness,  and  some  of  them  formed  the 
resolution  at  that  moment,  of  living  better  lives,  that  they  might 
thus  become  more  worthy  of  meeting  him  hereafter  in  the  home 
of  the  blessed. 

The  limits  to  which  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Abbe'  de  l'Epee  is 
necessarily  confined,  allow  us  to  add  but  one  more  incident  from 
his  life,  to  illustrate  how  completely  he  identified  himself  with 
the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  story  given  below  has 
a  certain  air  of  romance  about  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  nothing 
more  than  sober,  historic  truth.*  A  deaf  and  dumb  boy  was 
found  one  day  wandering  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  immediately 
taken  to  De  l'Epee,  who  received  him  as  the  gift  of  heaven  and 
named  him  Theodore.] 

♦The  facts  here  recorded  were  made  the  basis  of  a  historical  play  by  I.  N. 
Bouilly,  entitled  VAbbe'  de  VEpee,  which  was  acted  in  Paris  with  great  success, 
and  has  been  translated  into  the  Dutch,  German  and  English  languages. 

fFor  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  ancient  languages,  it  may 
brf  well  to  explain  that  the  name  Theodore  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words, 
which  signify,  when  taken  together,  the  gift  of  God.  The  old  names  Theodosius, 
Theodosia  and  Theodoret  had  a  similar  origin,  and  from  the  Latin  we  have  Deo- 
datus,  Diodate  and  Deidamia,  all  expressing  the  same  idea. 
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There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  this  lad  which 
awakened  an  unusual  interest  in  the  Abbess  mind.  His 
clothes  were  old  and  ragged,  but  his  manners  were  polished, 
and  his  personal  habits  were  those  of  one  who  had  occupied  a 
place  in  the  highest  class  of  society.  The  thoughts  of  the 
good  Abbe' were  busily  at  work  about  his  protege.  Perhaps  in 
this  forsaken  child  he  saw  the  rightful  heir  of  some  great  for- 
tune ;  perhaps  the  outcast  scion  of  some  illustrious  family. 
But  whatever  his  suspicions  might  be,  there  was  evidently  no 
present  method  of  ascertaining  the  truth  in  respect  to  him.  Ig- 
norant of  all  language,  the  youth  was  unable  of  course,  except 
in  the  most  imperfect  manner,  to  throw  any  light  upon  his  early 
history.  Years  passed  on  however,  and  the  mind  of  the  young 
Theodore  became  more  and  more  developed  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  master,  until  he  could  communicate  freely  with  him, 
in  relation  to  the  events  of  his  boyish  life.  All  his  recollections 
tended  to  confirm  the  Abbe'  in  his  first  surmise,  and  with  a  gen- 
erous indignation  at  the  wrongs  of  his  Theodore,  he  determined 
to  spare  no  effort  to  restore  him  to  his  rightful  position.  But 
how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  young  man  was  igno- 
rant of  the  name  of  his  birthplace  ;  he  was  ignorant  even  of  his 
own  name.  He  could  only  say  that  he  had  been  brought  from 
some  distant  city  ;  that  his  rich  garments  had  been  taken  from 
him  and  that,  in  the  rags  of  a  beggar,  he  had  been  left  alone  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  In  these  circumstances  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity, the  Abbe'  adopted  a  resolution  which,  to  less  ardent 
minds  than  his  own,  must  have  seemed  completely  quixotic  in 
its  benevolence.  Age  and  infirmity  prevented  him  from  going 
in  person,  as  he  gladlv  would  have  done,  on  a  pilgrimage  after 
the  home  of  his  pupil,  but  he  committed  him  to  the  charge  of 
his  steward  and  a  well  instructed  deaf-mute  named  Didier,  with 
orders  to  visit  every  city  in  France,  and  not  to  cease  from  their 
search  until  they  had  gained  their  object.  We  cannot  follow 
the  three  wayfarers  in  their  various  wanderings.  Enough  to 
say  that  when  all  hope  of  success  was  nearly  gone,  they  arrived 
in  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Toulouse.  Here,  the  rapidity  of 
Theodore's  signs  and  the  emotions  displayed  upon  his  counte- 
nance, gave  proof  that  he  began  to  recognize  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood.  They  entered  the  city,  and  were  passing  slowly 
along  the  principal  streets,  when  a  sudden  cry  from  the  deaf 
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and  dumb  youth,  who  had  stopped  in  front  of  a  splendid  man- 
sion, announced  that  his  home  was  found.  It  was  the  palace  of 
the  Count  de  Solar.  Inquiries  were  immediately  but  cautiously 
made  in  respect  to  the  Solar  family,  and  they  were  told  that  the 
heir  of  the  title  and  estate,  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  had  died  some 
years  before  at  Paris.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  them,  and 
they  returned  in  haste  to  report  their  success.  In  due  time  the 
case  was  brought  before  the  proper  tribunal  by  the  Abbe'  de  1' 
Epee  and  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  in  behalf  of  the  rightful 
heir,  and  a  judgment  was  rendered,  restoring  to  Theodore  the 
title  and  the  property.  But  the  affair  was  destined  to  afford  a 
new  illustration  of  the  "  law's  delay."  An  appeal  was  made  by 
the  other  party  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ;  the  judgment  was 
suspended  and  the  case  remained  for  several  years  undecided, 
until,  upon  the  death  of  the  Abbe'  and  the  Duke,  the  influence  of 
the  party  in  possession  prevailed,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  claim- 
ant was  pronounced  an  impostor.  The  hopes  of  Theodore  thus 
blasted,  life  became  a  burden  to  him.  Anxious  only  to  close  it 
with  honor,  he  joined  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  in  active  service, 
and  in  his  first  battle,  charging  the  enemy  with  reckless  valor, 
he  fell  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  Abbe'  de  l'Epee  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  December, 
17S9,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  deputation  from  the  National  Assembly,  the 
Mayor  of  Paris  and  all  the  representatives  of  the  Commune. 
Two  years  after  his  death,  the  school  which  he  had  established 
and  which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart,  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Government.  It  continues  to  this  day,  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris. 
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EXPRESSION. 

BY   CHARLES   P.  TURNER. 

The  human  mind  in  portraying  its  thoughts,  feelings  and  pas- 
sions, displays  its  peculiar  prerogative  by  the  variety  of  expres- 
sions which  characterize  them.  The  purposes  of  the  soul  are 
impressed  upon  the  countenance,  often  with  an  energy  more 
forcible  than  the  most  powerful  language.  The  aspect  of  the 
brute  may  be  wild  and  ferocious,  as  in  the  case  of  the  savage 
tenant  of  the  forest,  or  mild  and  peaceful,  as  in  the  domestic 
animal ;  but  neither  in  the  fury  of  the  one,  nor  the  docility  of 
the  other,  do  we  see  any  thing  more  than  natural  instinct,  modi- 
fied by  external  circumstances.  Man  alone  possesses  the  dis- 
tinctive faculty  of  expression.  The  infant,  while  yet  unable  to 
articulate,  often  speaks  with  pleading  countenance  its  desires, 
which  the  fond  mother  well  interprets  ;  so  also  the  mute,  cut 
off  from  the  usual  medium  of  communication,  seeks  to  compen- 
sate for  his  infirmity,  by  looks  as  well  as  gestures.  Signs,  how- 
ever natural,  unless  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  are  to  him,  literally,  a  "dumb  show." 
And  hence  arises  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  instructor. 
Should  he,  for  example,  desire  to  impart  to  his  pupils  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  anger;  signs  alone,  however  explicit,  could 
not  effect  the  object;  but  let  the  frown  darken  upon  the  brow  ; 
let  the  eye  flash  with  assumed  rage,  and  the  pantomime  is  com- 
plete; the  idea  is  at  once  received  and  permanently  fixed. 

But  expression  is  not  confined  simply  to  the  explanation  of 
particular  words;  it  is  an  indispensable  concomitant  to  the  en- 
tire sign  language.  Should  the  instructor  wish  to  communicate 
any  idea,  the  pupil  observes  his  motions,  and  at  the  same  time, 
watches  with  close  scrutiny  every  change  of  expression. 
Should  the  subject  presented  be  of  a  serious  or  comical  nature  ; 
the  sober,  thoughtful  cast  of  countenance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  lively  look  on  the  other,  prepare  his  mind  for  seriousness  or 
amusement :  sincerity  is  quickly  perceived  ;  irony  is  instantly 
detected.  Indeed,  so  well  is  this  principle  understood  and 
practiced  in  the  present  system  of  instruction,  that  its  omission 
would  be  considered  quite  as  faulty  as  the  neglect  of  tone  and 
modulation  of  voice  in  the  orator.   A  celebrated  instructor  once 
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wishing  to  test  the  power  of  expression  in  imparting  ideas,  re- 
lated the  entire  story  of  "  the  Offering  of  Isaac,"  without  em- 
ploying the  slightest  motion  of  hand  or  arm ;  yet  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  so  perfectly  was  his  countenance  adapted  to  the 
ideas  which  he  wished  to  communicate,  that  the  intelligent  por- 
tion of  his  mute  observers  were  immediately  enabled  to  com- 
prehend the  narrative.  This  may  be  considered  literally  a 
prima  facie  method  of  communication  and  is  indeed  a  rare  in- 
stance of  consummate  skill. 

Again,  expression  not  only  necessarily  accompanies  certain 
signs,  but  moreover  with  the  same  sign,  a  change  of  expression 
may  essentially  modify  its  signification.  Thus,  in  the  sentence, 
/  do  not  know,  given  in  answer  to  the  question  Shall  you  go  to 
the  city  to-day  ?  and  the  same  reply  to  the  question  Shall  you 
be  living  a  year  hence  ? — the  sign  in  the  former  case  is  accom- 
panied by  a  look  of  indecision,  or  uncertainty,  or  probability ; 
while  in  the  latter,  the  countenance  is  decided,  as  implying  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  future.  Degrees  of  comparison  also  are 
appropriately  illustrated  by  grimaces  ;~slight,  or  more  strongly 
marked,  in  proportion  to  the  required  quantity.  Thus  for  ex- 
ample, let  the  adjective  large  be  compared.  The  process  is  as 
follows  :  Positive,  large.  The  sign  ;  accompanied  by  a  slight 
swelling  of  the  cheeks  and  a  dilation  of  the  eyes.  Compara- 
tive, larger.  Cheeks  and  eyes  still  further  distended.  Super- 
lative, largest.  Cheeks  fully  inflated  and  eyes  ready  to  start 
from  their  sockets. 

But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  face-making ;  let  it  suffice,  if  its  value  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  teacher  may  have  been  imperfectly  exhibited  in  this  brief 
sketch.  In  fine,  expression  is  the  eloquence  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage. "Would  the  orator  attempt  to  interest  his  audience,  he 
must  make  use  of  suitable  emphasis ;  and  it  matters  not  how 
beautiful  the  diction  or  how  exalted  the  sentiments  may  be,  if 
the  delivery  is  frigid  and  unmeaning.  And  so  with  the  sign  lec- 
turer. His  eyes,  "the  mirrors  of  the  soul,"  must  truthfully  re- 
flect his  thoughts,  and  his  countenance  must  beam  with  anima- 
tion and  interest,  or  he  will  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathies  or  com- 
mand the  attention  of  those  before  him.  Without  wishing  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  the  noble  language  of  signs,  we  may 
safely  assert,  that  it  owes  its  main  force  and  beauty  to  the  ac- 
companying power  of  expression. 
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ON  THE  NATURAL  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS;  AND  ITS 
VALUE  AND  USES  IN  THE  INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  REV.  T.  H.  GALLAUDET, 

Former  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
[concluded.] 

We  have  considered,  in  the  preceding  number,  the  origin, 
universality,  and  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  signs  originally  employed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  ex- 
panded and  improved  by  themselves  and  their  teachers  ;  and 
used,  more  or  less,  in  their  social  intercourse  at  the  institutions 
where  they  are  assembled,  and  in  the  process  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  extent  to  which  these  natural  signs  should  be  en- 
couraged and  made  use  of  in  this  process,  is  a  question  about 
which  there  exists  considerable  diversity  of  views,  especially  in 
Europe,  among  the  various  schools,  and  among  teachers  whose 
talents  and  experience  entitle  their  respective  opinions  to  much 
weight. 

My  object  is  not  to  discuss  this  question  of  extent,  (though  I 
may  touch  upon  it  as  I  go  along,)  but  to  show  the  intrinsic  value, 
and,  indeed,  indispensable  necessity  of  the  use  of  natural  signs 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — to  a  great  degree  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  education,  and,  in  some  degree, 
through  the  whole  course  of  it.  In  attempting  this,  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  go,  somewhat  at  length,  into  the  genius  of  this  nat- 
ural language  of  signs ;  to  compare  it  with  merely  oral  lan- 
guage ;  and  to  show,  as  I  think  I  could,  its  decided  superiority 
over  the  latter,  so  far  as  respects  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
mind  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  when  objects  addressed  to 
the  senses,  and  especially  to  the  sight,  have  such  sway  over  this 
mind, — when  the  expressions  of  the  human  countenance,  with 
the  general  air  and  manners,  attitudes  and  movements  of  the 
body,  are  so  closely  scrutinized  by  the  young  observer,  while 
he  receives,  from  these  sources,  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impressions  that  are  ever  made  on  his  intellect  and 
heart, — and  when  his  first  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  singly,  or  in  short  colloquial  phrases,  which  he  hears 
uttered,  depends  so  much  on  the  unfolding  of  this  meaning  by 
objects,  or  combinations  of  objects  and  circumstances  addressed 
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solely  to  his  eye.  The  natural  language  of  signs  is  abundantly 
capable  of  either  portraying  or  recalling  these  objects  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  life,  picture-like  delineation,  pantomimic 
spirit,  variety,  and  grace  with  which  this  may  be  done,  with  the 
transparent  beaming  forth  of  the  soul  of  him  who  communi- 
cates, through  the  eye,  the  countenance,  the  attitudes,  move- 
ments, and  gestures  of  the  body,  to  the  youthful  mind  that  re- 
ceives the  communication,  constitute  a  visual  language  which 
has  a  charm  for  such  a  mind,  and  a  perspicuity,  too,  for  such  a 
purpose,  that  merely  oral  language  does  not  possess. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  much  more  of  this  visual 
language  does  not  accompany  the  oral,  in  the  domestic  circle, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  our  social  intercourse.    Our  public  speakers 
often  show  the  want  of  it,  in  their  unimpassioned  looks,  frigid, 
monotonous  attitude,  and  quiescent  limbs,  even  when  they  are 
uttering  the  most  eloquent,  and  soul-stirring  thoughts.  Would 
they  but  look  out  and  act  out  these  thoughts,  as  well  as  speak 
them,  how  much  greater  power  their  eloquence  would  have. 
Why  has  the  Creator  furnished  us  with  such  an  elaborate  and 
wonderful  apparatus  of  nerves  and  muscles,  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  this  visual  language  ;  with  such  an  eye  and  counte- 
nance, as  variable  in  their  expressions  as  are  all  the  internal 
workings  of  the  soul  and  graphically  indicative  of  them  ;  and 
with  such  a  versatility  of  attitude  and  gesture  susceptible  of 
being  "  known  and  read  of  all  men," — thus  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  our  oral  intercourse,  and  to  perfect  the  communion 
of  one  soul  with  another,  if  we  are  to  make  no  more  use  of 
these  things  than  if  we  were  so  many  colorless  and  motionless 
statues  !    If  this  visual  language  were  vastly  more  cultivated 
than  it  is,  and  employed  in  the  early  training  of  children  and 
youth  in  our  families,  schools,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning, 
we  should  find  its  happy  results  in  all  the  processes  of  educa- 
tion ;  on  all  occasions  where  the  persuasions  of  eloquence  are 
employed ;  and  in  the  higher  zest  which  would  be  given  to  the 
enjoyments  of  social  life.    As  a  people,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, we  ought  to  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  in  this  respect, 
and  labor  to  remove  it.    We  have  latent  enthusiasm  enough  to 
do  this,  but  we  have  so  long  kept  it  under  restraint,  as  if  we 
were  too  fearful,  or  too  cautious,  to  look,  move,  and  act  as  we 
think  and  feel,  that  we  need  strong  convictions  of  the  judgment 
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and  a  course  of  persevering  effort,  to  break  up  the  inveteracy 
of  the  habit.  Let  us  begin  in  our  intercourse  with  children  and 
youth,  and  lead  them,  by  our  example,  to  have  the  soul  speak 
out  freely  in  their  looks  and  movements,  and  more  than  half 
the  work  will  be  done. 

Most  happily  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  God  of  nature  has 
laid  a  necessity  upon  them  to  employ,  as  soon  as  they  have 
wants  and  desires  to  express,  this  visual  language,  and  to  en- 
large and  improve  it  as  their  wants  and  desires  expand.  It  is 
an  unwise  attempt,  which  some  have  made,  to  endeavor  to 
check  their  propensity  to  do  this  in  their  childhood,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  possible  to  check  it.  It  is  cruel  to  try  to  take  from  them 
this  spontaneous  and  ready  means  of  intelligible  intercourse, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  those  around  them, — of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties — and  of  the  pleas- 
ure which  they  feel  in  this  constant  exercise  of  their  inventive 
powers,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  overcome, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  difficulties  of  their  peculiar  condition, 
and  to  help  raise  themselves  to  the  dignity  and  delight  of  social 
existence.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  tying  the  wings  of  the  young 
lark  that  is  making  its  first,  aspiring  essays  to  fly  upward,  and 
soar  in  the  ethereal  expanse. 

I  know  it  has  been  maintained,  that  this  natural  language  of 
signs,  if  cultivated  in  the  childhood,  and  earlier  instruction  of  the 
deaf-mute,  will  retard  his  acquisition  of  written  and  printed  lan- 
guage ;  of  useful  knowledge ;  and,  if  he  should  prove  to  be  capable 
of  acquiring  it,  (which  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  most  nu- 
merous instances.)  of  the  ability  to  articulate  intelligibly  for  the 
purposes  of  promiscuous  conversation,  and  to  understand,  by  the 
eye,  what  is  spoken  to  him  by  others.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  visual  language,  absolutely  essential,  in  some  form  or  other, 
to  taking  successfully  the  first  steps  of  his  education,  and  need- 
ed, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  through  the  whole  course  of  it, 
(if  wisely  used,  and  kept  subordinate  when  it  ought  to  be,)  is 
an  important  auxiliary  in  accomplishing  these  very  objects.  It 
will  be  used,  more  or  less,  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves, 
do  what  you  may  to  prevent  it.  It  is  used,  more  or  less,  in  the 
actual  process  of  instruction,  sometimes  of  design,  and  some- 
times involuntarily,  by  those  who,  in  theory,  decry  it  the  most. 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  only  true  question  concerning  its 
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value  and  use,  is  that  of  the  extent  to  which  it  ought  to  be  em 
ployed. 

The  great  value  of  this  visual  language  of  natural  signs,  man- 
ifested by  the  countenance,  and  the  attitudes,  movements,  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
will  appear,  if  we  consider,  as  I  now  propose  to  do,  some  of  its 
other  uses. 

How  can  the  deaf-mute  in  the  family  and  the  school  be 
brought  under  a  wholesome  government  and  discipline  without 
it  ?  Moral  influence  is  the  great  instrument  to  be  used  in  this 
government  and  discipline.  The  conscience  is  to  be  addressed 
and  enlightened  ;  the  right  and  the  wrong  to  be  unfolded  and 
made  clear  to  the  mind;  a  knowledge  of  those  simple«truths 
which  affect  our  character  and  conduct  to  be  conveyed  to  him 
who  is,  as  yet,  so  ignorant  of  them.  The  blessings  that  attend 
virtue,  and  the  evils  of  vice,  are  to  be  portrayed.  Motives  are 
to  be  presented.  An  enlightened  self-interest  is  to  be  awak- 
ened ;  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  excited  ;  hope  to  be  enkindled ; 
and,  sometimes,  fear  to  be  aroused.  Nay,  the  sanctions  of  reli- 
gion must  be  employed  to  complete  the  work.  For  the  deaf- 
mute  has  his  religious  susceptibilities,  implanted  in  his  moral 
constitution  by  the  Author  of  it,  as  well  as  other  children.  To 
feel  and  act  entirely  right,  so  as  to  secure  the  efficacy  of  a  set- 
tled principle,  and  the  uniformity  of  a  fixed  habit,  he  must  feel 
and  act  religiously,  in  view  of  his  relation  and  responsibility  to 
God,  of  the  sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ments of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  Bible,  the  Saviour,  and 
the  retributions  of  the  future  world,  must  be  lights  to  shine 
upon  his  soul.  He  must  be  taught  to  pray,  to  pray  in  secret  to 
his  Father  in  Heaven,  and  thus,  sensible  of  his  dependence  and 
weakness,  to  look  above  for  wisdom,  strength,  and  grace  to  aid 
him  in  being  and  doing  right.  This  moral  influence,  too,  must 
reach  him  as  a  social,  religious  being.  He  must  feel  it  in  com- 
mon with  others  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  Its 
effect  on  us  all  is  greatly  enhanced  by  thus  feeling  it.  Family 
and  social  worship,  and  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  truth.  What  would  become  of  the  laws  of  God, 
and  of  the  laws  of  man,  of  the  good  order,  or  even  the  very  ex- 
istence of  society,  if  men  did  not  come  together  to  bow  before 
their  common  Lord,  and  collectively  to  learn  his  will,  their  rela- 
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tions  to  him  and  to  each  other,  and  their  duty  ?  These  princi- 
ples should  be  recognized  more  distinctly,  and  carried  into  effect 
more  faithfully  than  they  are,  in  the  education  of  all  our  chil- 
dren and  youth.  Thev  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  deaf-mutes, 
and  to  the  schools  in  which  they  are  gathered.  When  carried 
out  judiciously,  they  render  the  management  of  such  schools 
comparatively  easy  and  delightful. 

This  aggregate,  moral  influence,  which  I  have  thus  described, 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  youthful  mind  without  lan- 
guage, and  a  language  intelligible  to  such  a  mind.  There  must 
be  teacher  and  learner,  one  who  addresses,  and  one  who  is  ad- 
dressed. There  must  be  a  suitable  medium  of  communication 
between  these  two  minds,  a  common  language  which  both  un- 
derstand. For,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  order  to  exer- 
cise a  successful  moral  influence  over  the  child,  in  his  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  so  as  to  lead  him  to  do  right  of  choice,  and 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  his  confidence  in  his  guide  and  gov- 
ernor must  be  secured.  In  cultivating  this  confidence,  he  must 
often  be  listened  to  patiently  by  the  parent  and  teacher.  He 
will  have  his  questions  to  ask,  his  inquiries  to  make,  his  doubts 
and  difficulties  to  state,  that  he  may  fully  understand  and  feel 
what  his  duty  is,  and  sometimes  his  excuses  and  extenuations 
to  give,  that  he  mav  escape  blame  when  he  does  not  deserve  it. 
Collisions  of  feeling  and  of  interest  will  arise  between  him 
and  his  fellows.  Rights,  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  have 
been  assailed,  or  wrongs  inflicted.  Each  of  the  parties  claims 
the  privilege  of  stating  his  own  case.  They  must  both  be 
heard.  Facts  must  be  inquired  into,  perhaps  witnesses  called 
in.  Else,  impartial  and  strict  justice  cannot  be  done.  And  if 
it  is  not  done,  confidence  is  weakened,  and  sometimes  lost,  and 
authority  by  moral  influence  paralyzed,  or  destroyed. 

For  all  these  purposes  the  child  must  have  a  language  at  com- 
mand, common  to  him  and  the  teacher,  by  which  to  make  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  known.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  wholesome  government  and  discipline  over  him. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  government  and  discipline,  by  a  moral 
influence,  one  other  very  important  thing  is  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Moral  and  religious  truths,  as  we  have  seen,  have  to 
be  presented  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  But  the  latter  is  too 
young  to  receive  and  understand  these  truths  under  the  forms  of 
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abstract  propositions.    Abstract  terms,  and  those  of  generali- 
zation, are  not  now  level  to  his  capacity.    He  as  yet  thinks  in 
particulars.    The  teacher  must  go  into  particulars.    He  must 
describe  individuals  as  acting  right  or  wrong ;  state  special 
cases  ;  draw  out  detailed  circumstances  ;  give  facts  graphically 
and  minutely  delineated,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  truths  he 
wishes  to  present  and  inculcate,  and  to  offer  the  motives  which 
will  have  pertinency  and  efficacy.    By  degrees,  he  can  unfold 
the  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization  in  the  child,  and 
be  doing  his  work  in  a  more  concise  way.    But,  at  first,  and 
indeed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  he  must  patiently  take 
the  slow,  inductive  process.    It  cannot  be  hurried.    To  con- 
duct this  process,  the  teacher  needs  a  language,  common  to  him 
and  the  child,  having  graphical,  delineating,  and  descriptive 
powers,  capable  of  particularizing  thought,  of  giving  to  it  a 
"local  habitation  and  a  name."    One  prominent  defect  in  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  children  and  youth,  consists  in 
not  regarding  these  very  obvious  and  simple  principles  of  their 
sucessful  instruction,  so  as  to  bring  them,  intelligently  and  vol- 
untarily, under  an  efficacious  moral  influence.    It  is,  undoubt- 
edly, to  meet  this  case,  existing,  not  only  among  children  and 
youth,  but  among  thousands  of  ignorant  and  undisciplined  adult 
minds,  that  so  much  of  the  Bible  abounds  with  the  detailed  facts 
of  biography  and  history ;  with  circumstantial  descriptions  ; 
with  the  results  for  good  or  evil,  of  human  conduct ;  with  living 
examples  ;  and  with  simple  and  touching  parables. 

We  see,  then,  for  these  various  and  conclusive  reasons,  the 
necessity  of  a  common  language,  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  to  be  employed  by  the  teacher,  and  the  deaf-mute,  in 
order  that  a  wholesome  government  and  discipline  may  be  ex- 
ercised over  him,  through  a  moral  influence. 

Where  shall  we  find  this  language,  or  must  we  go  to  work 
and  create  one  for  the  purpose  1  The  deaf-mute  cannot  hear 
what  you  say  to  him.  He  can  see  the  motions  of  your  lips,  and 
organs  of  speech,  more  or  less  distinctly,  when  you  utter  words. 
But  it  is  a  long  and  laborious  process,  even  in  the  comparatively 
few  cases  of  complete  success,  to  teach  him  to  discriminate  ac- 
curately between  the  various  motions  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  so  to  notice  their  combinations,  as  to  know  the  words  which 
are  intended  to  be  uttered, — words,  too,  which  are  useless  for 
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the  purpose  of  intercommunication  until  their  meaning  has  been 
explained  to  him.  To  do  this,  and  to  teach  him  the  proper 
combinations  of  words,  so  as  to  be  able  to  impart  the  most  sim- 
ple kind  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  is,  also,  another  long 
and  laborious  process, — while,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  hesi 
tate  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  neither  of  these 
processes  can  be  successfully  carried  on  unless  resort  is  had  to 
natural  signs. 

Then  to  make  this  language  of  intercommunication  complete, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  for  the  purposes  of  government  and 
discipline,  the  deaf-mute  must  be  able  to  convey  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  the  teacher.  Shall  he  be  fitted  to  do  this  by 
being  taught  how  to  articulate  intelligibly,  without  the  ear  to 
guide  him  ?  You  have  another  long  and  laborious  process  to 
go  through,  before,  even  in  the  few  successful  cases,  he  can 
have  a  sufficient  stock  of  words  which  he  understands,  and  be 
able  to  form  their  proper  combinations,  in  order  to  furnish  him 
with  an  adequate  medium  for  thus  conveying  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Nor  can  tins  process  be  carried  on,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
without  the  use  of  natural  signs. 

Similar  difficulties  must  arise  in  the  use  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet for  spelling  words  on  the  fingers,  or  in  presenting  written  or 
printed  words  to  the  eye  of  the  deaf-mute ;  though  it  is  true 
that  these  difficulties  will  principally  consist  in  teaching  him 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  their  combinations,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  free  intercommunication  be- 
tween him  and  the  teacher.  And  here,  again,  natural  signs 
have  their  great  value  and  necessary  uses. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  this  common  language  should  be  one 
by  which,  as  has  been  shown,  the  deaf-mute  can  intelligibly 
conduct  his  private  devotions,  and  join  in  social  religious  exer- 
cises with  his  fellow-pupils.  Otherwise,  one  very  import  mil 
means  of  their  proper  government  and  discipline,  is  wanting. 

Now  even  admitting,  what  I  yet  believe  to  be  impracticable, 
that,  after  very  long  and  laborious  processes,  a  sufficient  com- 
mand of  language  can  be  obtained  by  the  deaf-mute,  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  ways  that  have  been  mentioned,  for  the  va- 
rious purposes  of  his  government  and  discipline  by  moral  influ- 
ence, and  without  the  use  at  all  of  natural  signs,  still  great  and 
needless  evils  must  accrue  from  such  a  course.  A  consider- 
vol.  i.  12 
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able  time  must  elapse,  two  or  three  years, — in  not  a  few  cases 
more,  before  the  object  can,  in  a  good  degree,  be  accomplished. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  teacher  and  pupil  are,  at  first,  quite  des- 
titute of,  and,  all  along,  sadly  deficient  in  an  adequate  medium 
of  intercommunication.  Under  such  embarrassments,  is  there 
not  a  better  way,  seasonably,  intelligibly,  and  effectually,  to 
cultivate  the  moral  faculties  of  the  deaf-mute,  bring  him  under 
a  wholesome  moral  influence,  and  train  him  in  the  right  way  ; 
to  furnish  a  due  preparation  of  his  mind  and  heart  to  engage  in 
his  own  private  devotions,  and  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  social 
religious  exercises  and  instruction  with  his  fellow-pupils  ;  and  to 
secure  a  judicious  government  and  discipline  in  the  institutions 
intended  for  his  benefit? 

The  God  of  Nature  and  of  Providence  has  kindly  furnished 
the  means  of  doing  this.  The  deaf-mute  has  already  sponta- 
neously used,  in  its  elementary  features,  before  he  comes  to  the 
school,  that  natural  language  of  signs,  which,  improved  by  the 
skill  of  teachers,  and  current,  as  a  medium  of  social  intercourse, 
among  the  pupils  at  such  schools,  is  adequate  to  the  exigency, 
As  we  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  number,  he  easily  and  quickly 
becomes  acquainted  with  this  improved  language  by  his  con- 
stant, familiar  intercommunication  with  the  teachers  and  his 
fellow-pupils.  By  means  of  it  his  government  and  discipline, 
through  a  kind  moral  influence,  can  at  once  be  begun ;  for  he 
has  a  language  common  to  him  and  his  teacher.  Every  day  he 
is  improving  in  this  language  ;  and  this  medium  of  moral  influ- 
ence is  rapidly  enlarging.  His  mind  becomes  more  and  more 
enlightened  ;  his  conscience  more  and  more  easily  addressed  ; 
his  heart  more  and  more  prepared  to  be  accessible  to  the  simple 
truths  and  precepts  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  affecting  con- 
tents of  that  Word  are  gradually  unfolded  to  him.  He  recog- 
nizes his  relation  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  men.  He  learns 
much  of  the  divine  character,  and  of  his  own  obligations  and 
duties.  At  length,  he  is  made  to  understand,  like  a  child,  in- 
deed, but  yet  to  understand  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ.  If  he  has  the  disposition  to  pray,  he  has  a  simple,  beau- 
tiful language  of  his  own,  in  which  to  address  his  Father  in 
Heaven.  He  comes,  every  morning  and  evening,  with  his  as- 
sociates, to  be  instructed  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  unite 
with  this  silent  assembly,  through  the  medium  of  natural  signs, 
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employed  for  both  these  purposes,  by  the  teacher,  in  a  most  ex- 
pressive and  touching  mode  of  worship  before  the  throne  of 
Grace.  On  the  Sabbath,  he  enjoys  its  sacred  privileges.  The 
moral  influence  of  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion over  the  objects  of  its  care,  is  thus  secured,  and  rendered 
permanently  efficient,  through  the  medium  of  the  language  of 
natural  signs,  much,  very  much  sooner,  and  with  vastly  more 
success,  than  it  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  if,  indeed, 
it  could  be  obtained  at  all,  to  any  effectual  purpose,  without  the 
use  of  this  language. 

Some,  while  reading  these  remarks,  may  hesitate,  and  have 
a  shade  of  skepticism  pass  over  their  minds,  with  regard  to  the 
competency  of  the  natural  language  of  signs  thus  to  accomplish 
the  various  objects  which  have  been  mentioned,  in  the  moral 
and  religious  training  of  the  deaf-mute,  and  in  his  government 
and  discipline.  This  language  may  seem  to  them  so  simple  ; 
so  limited,  in  its  narrow  range,  to  the  delineation  and  descrip- 
tion of  merely  sensible  things  ;  so  barren  of  all  modes  of  expres- 
sing what  lies,  beyond  the  province  of  sense,  within  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  and  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  to  lead  them  to 
doubt  very  much  what  the  writer  has  said  about  its  efficacy  in 
these  respects,  and  to  attribute  his  descriptions  of  its  genius 
and  power  to  the  ardor  of  a  professional  enthusiasm. 

He  pleads  guilty,  if  needs  be,  to  the  charge  of  this  enthusi- 
asm ; — though,  mellowed,  as  it  is,  by  advancing  years,  and  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  portion  of  time  since  the  vigor  of  his 
manhood  wTas  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  writing,  as  he  does,  with  the  retrospective  soberness  of  one 
who  retraces,  in  a  quiet  resting  place,  the  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities, as  well  as  facilities  of  a  journey  long  ago  taken,  his 
convictions  are  as  strong  as  they  ever  were,  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  themselves  the  original  sources  of  the  fundamental 
processes,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  of  conducting  their 
education,  and  that,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  all  others  which 
relate  to  education  generally,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  find 
the  path  which  nature  points  out,  and  to  follow  it.  Experience, 
philosophy,  and  art  may.  often,  do  a  great  deal  to  remove  some 
of  the  roughnesses  of  this  path,  to  make  it  more  smooth  and 
straight,  more  easily  and  expeditiously  to  be  trod,  more  pleas- 
ant and  delightful,  but  it  will  not  do  to  quit  it,  else  those  whom 
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you  would  lead  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  of  truth,  and  of  duty, 
will  follow  on  with  irksome  and  reluctant  steps,  if,  indeed,  they 
follow  at  all,  except  as  the  blind  do  when  they  are  led  by  the 
blind,  to  incur  the  risk,  every  moment,  of  some  difficulty  or 
danger. 

But  this  natural  language  of  signs,  comprising  the  various 
modes  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  provided  for  one  soul  to 
hold  communion  with  another,  through  the  eye  and  counte- 
nance, the  attitudes,  movements,  and  gestures  of  the  body,  is, 
by  no  means  so  limited  in  its  powers  and  range,  as  it  might  ap- 
pear to  be  to  him  who  has  given  it  only  a  cursory  attention,  and 
who  has  not  watched  its  practical  applications  and  results. 

In  what  relates  to  the  expression  of  passion  and  emotion,  and 
of  all  the  finer  and  stronger  sentiments  of  the  heart,  this  language 
is  eminently  appropriate  and  copious.  Here,  without  it,  oral 
language  utterly  fails  ;  while  it  alone,  without  oral  language, 
often  overwhelms  us  with  wonder  by  its  mysterious  power.  In 
this  province  its  power,  probably,  will  be  denied  by  none.  But 
the  expression  of  the  passions,  emotions,  and  sentiments,  con- 
stitutes no  small  part  of  that  common  language  wThich,  as  we 
have  seen,  both  the  deaf-mute  and  his  teacher  must  possess,  in 
order  that  his  moral  and  religious  training  may  be  properly  con- 
ducted, and  a  wholesome  government  and  discipline  over  him, 
be  secured.  How  can  he  be  taught  the  necessity  and  the  mode 
of  controlling,  directing,  and,  at  times,  subduing  the  risings  and 
movements  of  this  sensitive  part  of  his  moral  constitution,  un- 
less his  attention  is  turned  to  the  varieties,  character,  and  re- 
sults of  its  operations  ?  How  shall  he  be  taught,  for  instance, 
that  anger,  within  certain  limits,  is  sometimes  justifiable,  while, 
at  other  times,  it  has  no  redeeming  quality,  but  is  utterly  un- 
justifiable and  wrong,  unless  this  feeling  is  brought  before  his 
cognizance,  and  its  nature  and  effects  described.  In  this,  as  in 
other  similar  cases,  the  natural  language  of  signs  furnishes  the 
only  thorough  and  successful  mode  of  doing  this.  Its  necessity 
and  value  will  be  fully  manifest,  if  we  consider  what  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  children  and 
youth,  consists  in  leading  them  to  bring  their  passions,  emo- 
tions, and  sentiments  under  the  sway  of  conscience,  enlightened 
by  the  Word  of  God.  In  one  word,  the  heart  is  the  principal 
thing  which  we  must  aim  to  reach  in  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
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mute,  as  well  as  of  other  children ;  and  the  heart  claims  as  its 
peculiar  and  appropriate  language,  that  of  the  eye  and  counte- 
nance, of  the  attitudes,  movements,  and  gestures  of  the  body. 

The  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  have  the  use  of  this 
language,  not  only  to  convey  command  and  precept,  but  to  en- 
force both,  by  the  power  of  a  living  example.  He  wishes  to 
train  aright  the  passions,  emotions,  and  sentiments  of  those  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  He  should  strive  to  be  their  model.  But 
this  model  must  not  be  a  statue.  He  must  look,  act,  move,  and 
demean  himself,  at  all  times,  in  such  ways  as  to  let  it  be  seen 
that  his  is  a  soul  of  rectitude,  purity,  and  benevolence,  swayed 
by  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man, — self-denying,  patient,  kind, 
and  forbearing,  and  yet  firm,  not  only  in  obeying  himself  the 
right,  but,  in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  authority,  requiring  others 
to  obey  it.  His  eye,  his  countenance,  his  whole  air  and  man- 
ner, should  be  the  spontaneous  outward  manifestations  of  these 
inward  feelings.  The  clearness  and  spirit  of  such  manifesta- 
tions, depend  greatly  on  the  naturalness,  the  ease,  and  vivacity 
with  which  his  whole  physical  man  responds  to  the  inner  man 
of  the  heart.  If  he  does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  the  natural 
language  of  signs,  if  he  does  not  cherish  and  cultivate  it  to  the 
highest  degree  of  force,  beauty,  and  grace  which  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  reach,  he  has  not  before  him  the  true  standard  of 
what  a  thoroughly  qualified  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should 
aspire  to  be.  He  may  speak  to  them  on  his  lips  or  fingers,  or 
address  them  on  his  black-board,  or  slate  ;  helping  himself  out, 
perhaps,  with  some  signs  and  gestures,  lacking  life,  clearness, 
and  grace,  and  with  an  unmoved  and  unmovmg  countenance, 
but  he  is  not  the  one  to  succeed  as  a  guide  and  example  in  com 
ducting  their  moral  and  religious  education,  or  in  exercising  a 
wholesome  paternal  government  and  discipline  over  them. 
Neither  is  he  qualified  to  conduct,  in  any  good  degree  as  they 
ought  to  be  conducted,  the  other  processes  of  their  education. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire,  how  far  these  principles 
apply  to  the  teachers  of  children  and  youth  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  all  their  faculties.  Did  time  permit,  I  would  attempt  to 
show  that  they  do  thus  apply  with  peculiar  force. 

But  something  more,  it  will  be  said,  is  necessary,  in  the  train- 
ing and  governing  of  the  deaf-mute,  than  that  the  common  lan- 
guage between  him  and  his  teacher  should  be  sufficiently  com- 
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plete  so  far  as  the  passions,  emotions,  and  sentiments  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  been  told,  it  will  be  added,  that  the  teacher 
must  go  into  particulars  ;  that  individuals  must  be  described ; 
cases  stated ;  circumstances  drawn  out  in  detail ;  facts  graphi- 
cally and  minutely  delineated  ;  the  biography,  history,  and  par- 
ables of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  its  simple  doctrines,  and  prac- 
tical precepts  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  that  he 
must  be  prepared,  too,  to  engage  in  private  and  social  religious 
exercises.  Is  the  natural  language  of  signs  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?    Let  us  see. 

So  far  as  objects,  motions,  or  actions  addressed  to  the  senses 
are  concerned,  this  language,  in  its  improved  state,  is  superior 
in  accuracy  and  force  of  delineation  to  that  in  which  words  spelt 
on  the  fingers,  spoken,  written,  or  printed,  are  employed. 
These  words  consist  of  arbitrary  marks,  or  sounds,  which 
when  put  together  in  a  certain  order,  it  is  agreed  shall  have  a 
certain  meaning.  How  do  children  originally  acquire  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  ?  Does  the  shape  or  sound  of  the  word  con- 
vey its  meaning  ?  Not  at  all.  How,  then,  is  its  meaning  ac- 
quired ?  By  the  presence  of  the  object,  motion,  or  action  which 
the  word  denotes,  addressed  to  some  one  of  the  senses  of  the 
child,  when  the  word  is  offered  to  his  notice, — or  by  some  oc- 
curring event  in  nature,  or  in  common  life ;  by  some  circum- 
stance, some  attitude,  sign,  or  gesture,  some  expression  of 
countenance,  which  singly  or  together,  unfold  the  meaning. 
Here  you  must  always  go  back  as  the  starting  point ;  though, 
when  the  meanings  of  a  certain  number  of  words  are  thus  ac- 
quired, they  may  be  employed,  doubtless,  to  recall  objects 
which  are  not  at  the  time  addressed  to  the  senses,  or  even  to 
describe  new  ones.  Yet  the  elements  of  these  processes  must 
always  be  found  in  things  which  have  once  been  present  to  the 
senses  of  the  child. 

Now  even  if  the  natural  language  of  signs  were  as  arbitrary 
as  that  of  words,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as 
adequate  as  that  is  to  the  purposes  under  consideration.  If  a 
certain  sign  made  with  the  hands  is  agreed  upon,  always  to  denote 
a  book,  why  is  not  the  sign  as  definite  and  as  available,  as  the  let- 
ters book,  uttered  from  the  mouth,  spelt  on  the  fingers,  or 
written  or  printed  ?  But  this  language  is  far  from  being  an  ar- 
bitrary one.    In  its  original  features,  the  deaf-mute  copies  na- 
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ture  in  forming  it, — the  shapes,  sizes,  properties,  uses,  motions, 
in  fine,  the  characteristics,  addressed  to  some  one  of  his  senses, 
or  sensations,  of  the  external  objects  around  him.  And,  with 
regard  to  his  internal  thoughts,  desires,  passions,  emotions,  or 
sentiments,  he  just  lets  them  show  themselves  out,  (in  accordance 
with  the  mysterious  laws  of  the  union  of  mind  and  body,  and  of 
the  action  and  re-action  of  the  one  upon  the  other,)  spontane- 
ously and  freely,  through  his  eye  and  countenance,  and  the  at- 
titudes, movements,  and  gestures  of  his  muscular  system.  As 
he  uses  it,  it  is  a  picture-like  and  symbolical  language,  calling 
up  the  objects  and  ideas  which  it  is  designed  to  denote,  in  a 
portraying  and  suggestive  way,  which  no  oral,  written,  or  print- 
ed language  can  do.  It  admits  of  great  accuracy  and  vivid- 
ness of  description,  and  its  simple  signs  are  susceptible  of  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  which  give  it  a  significancy,  copi- 
ousness, and  fluency  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  nar- 
rative, and  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved as  it  has  been  by  the  efforts  of  genius  and  skill,  and  yet 
preserving,  except  in  a  degree  scarcely  worth  being  mentioned, 
its  original  picture-like  and  symbolical  character. 

It  is  true  that  the  genius  of  this  natural  language  of  signs  is 
most  favorable  to  the  presentation  of  truth  by  the  gradual,  in- 
ductive process,  and  admits,  scarcely  at  all,  of  exhibiting  it  in 
its  forms  of  abstraction  and  generalization.  But  so  much  the 
better  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  the  instruction  and 
moral  training  of  minds  that  need  to  have  abstract  and  general 
truths  analyzed,  reduced  to  their  simple  elements,  and  thus 
made  clear  to  their  intellect,  and  effective  on  their  heart. 

As  the  deaf-mute  advances  in  knowledge,  and  in  his  acquaint- 
ance with  written  and  printed  language,  it  is,  doubtless,  impor- 
tant to  employ  terms  of  abstraction  and  generalization  in  his 
moral  training,  and  to  make  less  use  of  the  natural  language  of 
signs ;  but  even  this  should  be  done  with  care,  while  this  very 
language,  for  the  most  part,  furnishes  the  best  means  of  explain- 
ing these  terms.  Simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  conception,  even 
when  compelled  to  express  itself  in  particulars,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  childhood,  and  of  unlettered  minds,  is  of  vastly  more 
value  than  the  half-formed  and  vague  notions  which,  clothed  in 
elevated  and  imposing  terms,  sometimes,  indeed,  chime  on  the 
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ear,  and  excite  admiration  by  their  pompous  swell,  but  effect 
nothing  in  the  way  of  making  men  wiser  and  better. 

That  the  natural  language  of  signs  has  these  characteristics 
and  capabilities ;  that  it  is  the  very  language  which  the  deaf- 
mute  continually  needs  for  the  purposes  of  private  and  social 
devotion,  and  for  the  reception,  certainly  in  all  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  education,  of  moral  and  religious  truth  ;  and  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  government  and  discipline  of  persons  in  his 
condition,  the  experience  of  a  long  course  of  years  in  the  Asy- 
lum at  Hartford  for  their  benefit,  most  abundantly  testifies. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  urge  upon  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  view  of  the  remarks  which  he 
has  made,  to  encourage  the  child  who  suffers  such  a  privation, 
to  make  his  thoughts  and  feelings  known,  as  early  and  as  fully 
as  possible,  through  the  medium  of  natural  signs, — and  to  ac- 
quire themselves,  with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  the  use 
of  this  language,  that  the  intercommunication  between  them 
and  the  child  may  be  an  intelligible  and  pleasant  one.  It  will 
certainly  be  so  to  the  deaf-mute,  and  will  become  more  and 
more  so  to  those  who  are  thus  learning  it  from  him,  as  they  per- 
ceive, from  day  to  day,  its  power,  its  beauty,  and  its  practical 
uses.  Instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  future 
progress  of  his  education  at  the  institution  to  which  he  may  be 
sent,  it  will  prove,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  auxiliary  to  this 
progress  ;  while,  whether  at  home,  or  at  the  school,  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable means  of  his  moral  training,  and  his  judicious  gov- 
ernment and  discipline. 

The  instructors,  too,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  if  the  principles 
and  views  that  have  been  advanced  are  correct,  should  appre- 
ciate the  great  importance  of  being  masters  of  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  signs, — of  excelling  in  this  language  ;  of  being  able  to 
make  delineating  and  descriptive  signs  with  graphical  and  pic- 
ture-like accuracy, ;  of  acquiring  the  power  to  have  the  inmost 
workings  of  their  souls, — their  various  thoughts  and  feelings, 
with  their  fainter  and  stronger  shades  of  distinctive  character  ,— 
beam  out  through  the  eye,  countenance,  attitude,  movement, 
and  gesture  ;  and  of  doing  all  this  witrf  spirit,  grace,  and  flu- 
ency, and  for  the  love  of  doing  it. 

The  labor  is  not  small,  indeed,  that  must  be  undergone,  in 
order  to  possess  these  indispensable  qualifications  of  an  accom- 
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plished  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  acquire  them,  the 
new  and  inexperienced  teacher  must  consent,  carefully  and  per- 
severingly,  to  take  lesson  after  lesson  of  the  older  teacher  who 
is  a  proficient  in  this  language  ;  while  the  older  teacher  must 
have  the  patience  to  give  these  lessons.  For,  the  language  of 
natural  signs  is  not  to  be  learned  from  books.  It  cannot  be  de- 
lineated in  pictures,  or  printed  on  paper.  It  must  be  learned, 
in  a  great  degree,  from  the  living,  looking,  acting  model.  Some 
of  the  finest  models,  for  such  a  purpose,  are  found  among  the 
originators  of  this  language,  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  peculi- 
arities of  their  mind  and  character,  and  the  genius  of  that  sin- 
gularly beautiful  and  impressive  language  which  nature  has 
taught  them,  should  be  the  constant  study  of  those  whose  be- 
neficent calling  it  is  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  intellectual, 
social,  and  moral  existence  ;  to  fit  them  for  usefulness  and  re- 
spectability in  this  life,  and  for  happiness  in  that  which  is  to 
come. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 

BY  LEWIS  WELD. 

[Concluded.] 

We  have  previously  mentioned  that  one  of  our  chief  reasons 
for  giving  a  somewhat  minute  detail  of  incidents  connected  with 
the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Asylum,  was  to  gratify 
many  of  its  former  pupils.  With  this  object  still  in  view,  we 
now  proceed  with  our  statements  from  April,  1818,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year  of  the  school.  The  interest  ex- 
cited by  its  obvious  success  during  the  first  year,  was  constantly 
extending.  Applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  were  so 
pressing  that  although  a  second  assistant  teacher  had  been  em- 
ployed the  preceding  December,  two  more  now  became  neces- 
sary, who  entered  upon  their  duties  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
facts  which  increased  intercourse  with  the  friends  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  brought  to  light,  in  regard  to  the  inability  of  their 
parents  and  guardians,  in  many  cases,  to  be  at  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  their  education,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  their  number, 
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especia  lly  in  New  England,  seemed  to  demand  an  effort  to  en- 
large, if  possible,  the  ability  of  the  Asylum  to  become  the  dis- 
penser of  charitable  aid  to  its  pupils.  The  means,  however,  of 
supporting  the  current  expenses  of  the  establishment,  were  so 
limited  that,  besides  the  aid  of  annual  subscribers,  the  liberal 
contributions  of  churches  in  Connecticut,  and  of  individuals  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  an 
agent  to  appeal  to  the  benevolent  in  neighboring  states,  for  as- 
sistance in  supplying  its  immediate  wants.  This  was  done,  and 
gratifying  proof  was  afforded  by  the  result,  of  the  strong  hold 
the  cause  had  already  taken  on  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian 
public. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned,  that  in  October,  1816,  a  few- 
months  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Asylum  (which  was  nearly 
a  year  before  it  went  into  operation)  the  legislature  of  Connec- 
ticut made  it  the  generous  grant  of  $5000,  without  any  condi- 
tion as  to  the  particular  appropriation  of  the  money.  This  act 
of  the  legislature  was  most  serviceable  and  encouraging ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  legislative  act  in  aid  of  such 
an  object  in  our  country : — and  still  farther,  as  having  been 
made  before  any  other  than  probable  evidence  of  success  in  ed- 
ucating deaf-mutes,  had  been,  or  could  have  been  presented  to 
that  honorable  body,  for  the  sufficient  reason,  that  no  educated 
deaf  and  dumb  person  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  state.  This 
sum,  S5000,  was  afterwards  expended  by  the  Asylum  in  educa- 
ting indigent  pupils  of  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  institution,  the  directors 
were  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  their  undertaking  in  itself, 
and  hopeful  of  public  support ;  and  foreseeing  that  land  and 
buildings  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Asylum, 
would  soon  be  indispensable  to  its  prosperity,  they  resolved  to 
venture  on  the  important  measure  of  procuring  such  property. 
Accordingly  in  July  of  this  year  they  succeeded  after  careful 
inquiry,  in  the  purchase  of  the  Scarborough  estate,  a  most  eligi- 
ble spot,  half  a  mile  west  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  con- 
sisted of  about  seven  acres  of  land,  a  dwelling  house  and  stables ; 
and  the  terms  were  so  favorable,  that  with  a  strong  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  the  directors  would  yield  to  no  discour- 
agement in  its  prosecution,  though  incurring  a  considerable  debt. 

The  state  of  affairs  then  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  was  as  fol- 
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lows.  The  Asylum  contained  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils, 
under  the  care  of  a  principal,  one  experienced  instructor,  and  three 
others,  who  though  teachers  were  also  learners,  receiving  daily 
instruction  to  qualify  them  for  their  novel  undertaking.  Besides 
these,  there  were  a  superintendent  and  his  wife,  who  had  the 
charge  of  providing  for  the  daily  wants  of  the  household,  and 
the  special  care  of  the  pupils  when  out  of  school.  The  salaries 
of  officers,  the  rents  of  the  buildings  used,  and  the  various  other 
expenses  of  the  institution,  were  poorly  met  by  the  receipts  on 
behalf  of  the  pupils.  A  debt  of  S8000  had  just  been  contracted 
and  applications  for  charitable  aid  in  the  support  of  pupils  were 
often  and  urgently  made.  At  this  juncture,  an  idea  was  revived 
which  had  been  suggested  the  previous  year  :  namely,  that  of 
applying  to  the  general  government  of  the  United  States  for  a 
grant  of  money  or  of  land.  It  was  urged  that  as  the  Asylum 
had  been  established  on  the  plan  of  a  general  institution,  as  it 
was  disposed  to  extend  its  benefits  impartially  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  had  alreadv  received  pupils  from  ten  different  states, 
and  as  one  large  and  well  endowed  institution  would  probably 
be  quite  sufficient  for  the  whole  country  during  a  long  period, 
such  an  application  would  be  proper  in  itself,  and  might  possi- 
bly be  successful.  It  was  also  urged  that  as  in  process  of  time* 
other  institutions  might  arise,  it  would  be  desirable  for  this  to 
be  able  to  aid  them  with  the  means  of  instruction,  and  thus  se- 
cure uniformity  of  system  and  friendly  intercourse  among  all 
who  might  engage  in  such  a  benevolent  enterprise. 

The  opinion  that  one  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  whole  country,  seems  now  almost  ludicrous. 
But  as  stated  before,  the  directors  judged  in  view  of  the  best 
light  they  had,  and  this  gave  them  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  evil  they  were  trying  to  mitigate.  No  census 
embracing  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  then  been  taken  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  none  was  known  to  have  been  taken  in  Europe,  and 
the  public  mind  had  not  been  extensively  turned  to  the  subject 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  own  little  state.  Besides,  the 
population  of  the  country  has  nearly  if  not  quite  doubled  since 

*  A  small  school,  which  has  since  grown  into  the  very  respectable  and  flour- 
ishing institution  of  the  state  of  New  York,  had  been  opened  a  few  months  before 
by  the  gentleman  who  bad  for  the  first  year  been  employed  as  the  superintendent 
or  steward  of  this  Asylum. 
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that  day,  including  of  course  a  proportionate  increase  of  deaf- 
mutes. 

In  view  then  of  these  various  considerations,  the  directors  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1819,  voted,  "That  the  Honorable  Na- 
thaniel Terry  and  the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Williams  be  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  present  a  petition,  either  jointly  or 
severally,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  praying  for  a 
grant  of  money  or  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  this  institution." 
This  act  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  regarded  as  the  great 
measure  which,  under  the  ordering  of  a  beneficent  providence, 
has  conferred  upon  the  Asylum  almost  all  its  means  of  exten- 
sive usefulness  ;  and  has  given  an  elevation  and  dignity  to  the 
object  of  deaf-mute  education  in  our  country,  which  with  God's 
blessing  will  never  be  lost.  It  was  this  act  which  led  to  the 
appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  National  Legislature,  of  a  town- 
ship of  wild  land,  consisting  of  more  than  23,000  acres,  in  an- 
swer to  the  petition  offered  by  the  gentlemen  above  named. 
Messrs.  Terry  and  Williams  were  aided,  however,  in  the  pro- 
curing of  the  grant,  by  the  Honorable  Timothy  Pitkin  and  their 
other  colleagues  from  Connecticut,  and  by  many  other  influen- 
tial and  philanthropic  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  : 
prominent  among  whom  was  the  Honorable  Henry  Clay,  then 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  following  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  was  passed  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1S19,  from  which  we  may  learn  with  what 
promptitude  the  petition  to  Congress  had  been  acted  on.  "Vo- 
ted unanimously,  that  the  board  recognize  with  grateful  ac- 
knowlegments  the  munificent  grant  made  to  this  institution  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  present  their  most  cor- 
dial thanks  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Terry  and  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Williams,  for  their  zealous  and  successful  exertions  to  effect 
this  desirable  object." 

Though  from  the  nature  of  the  case  no  pecuniary  benefit 
could  be  immediately  derived  from  the  grant  of  lands,  still  the 
sure  prospect  of  such  a  result  removed  all  the  embarrassments 
which  the  poverty  of  the  institution  and  its  state  of  dependence 
had  previously  thrown  around  it.  Its  credit  was  now  estab- 
lished, and  its  permanence  felt  to  be  undoubted.  The  board 
proceeded  within  a  week  from  this  time  to  take  measures  for 
the  construction  of  suitable  buildings  on  the  estate  they  had 
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purchased,  and  to  adopt  other  means  for  enlarging  the  opera- 
tions and  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Asylum.  Among 
these  was  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  inquiry,  made  by  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  whether  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
youth  belonging  to  that  commonwealth,  and  selected  as  its  ben- 
eficiaries, could  be  received  as  pupils.  This  was  another  very 
gratifying  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Asylum.  From  its  com- 
mencement, philanthropists  in  Massachusetts  had  regarded  its 
objects  with  favor,  and  many  of  them  had  aided  it  with  liberal 
contributions.  Their  interest  on  the  subject  had  led  to  inquiry 
as  to  the  number  and  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
among  themselves,  and  now  the  government,  in  the  true  pater- 
nal spirit  which  has  ever  distinguished  that  enlightened  state, 
was  prepared  to  take  the  place  of  parents,  for  a  time,  to  the  in- 
digent deaf  and  dumb  of  its  population. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  class  of  twenty  pupils,  selected 
and  provided  for  by  Massachusetts,  was  received  to  the  institu- 
tion, on  terms  as  favorable  as  could  then  be  made,  and  thus  a 
precedent  was  established,  which  has  since  been  followed  by 
the  other  states  of  New  England  and  two  southern  states,  in 
reference  to  this  institution,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  remaining 
states  of  the  confederacy,  in  reference  to  institutions  since  es- 
tablished. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  subject  of  "  locating"  the 
lands  granted  by  Congress,  and  taking  measures  to  effect  sales 
of  portions  of  them,  had  occupied  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
directors;  and  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made 
with  officers  of  the  General  Government,  an  agent  was  sought  to 
whom  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  Asylum  and  to 
the  cause  of  benevolence  might  be  safely  entrusted.  The  indi- 
vidual selected  as  agent  was  the  late  William  Ely,  Esquire,  of 
Hartford,  a  gentleman  of  talents,  of  practical  skill,  and  of  the 
best  qualifications  in  all  respects  for  the  trust.  He  devoted 
himself  for  many  months,  including  large  portions  of  several 
years,  first  in  the  selection  of  lands  and  securing  them  by  the 
necessary  legal  instruments  to  the  institution,  and  then  in  ma- 
king sale  of  such  parts  of  them  as  were  first  in  demand  in  the 
then  new  state  of  Alabama,  where  they  were  all  situated.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Ely  continued  his  agency  till  the  lands  were  mostly 
disposed  of,  and  then  became  the  commissioner  for  the  man- 
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agement  of  the  fund  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  securing ; 
in  which  service  he  continued  till  near  the  close  of  life.  Few, 
it  is  believed,  could  have  managed  so  difficult  and  complicated 
a  business  with  equal  skill  and  success,  and  none  with  higher 
integrity. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Asylum  fund,  the  chief  source  un- 
der God  of  the  past  and  present  usefulness  of  the  institution  ; 
enabling  its  managers  to  receive  all  entrusted  to  their  care  at 
about  half  the  actual  cost  of  their  education  :  so  that  every  pu- 
pil is  in  fact  a  beneficiary  of  the  fund.  The  present  commis- 
sioner of  the  fund  is  the  Honorable  Seth  Terry,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Ely  in  1839.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  value  of  the 
lands,  buildings  and  personal  property  of  the  Asylum  is  estima- 
ted at  $56,300,  and  that  its  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages,  yield- 
ing from  six  to  eight  per  cent.,  amount  to  $221,800 ;  making 
an  aggregate  of  $278,100.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  fund  under  its  present  manager,  has  been  fully 
preserved,  all  its  unsettled  affairs  have  been  arranged,  and  it  is 
now  consolidated,  productive,  and  believed  to  be  as  safe  as  any 
such  property  can  be  made  in  the  United  States.  It  is  conse- 
crated by  a  solemn  act  of  the  board  of  directors  to  the  benefit 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  common  country,  who  may  resort 
to  the  American  Asylum  for  education. 

We  have  now  given  incidentally  the  reasons  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  present,  instead  of  the  original  name  of  the  Asylum, 
as  previously  promised,  and  may  add  that  its  guardians  have  no 
less  disposition  than  heretofore  to  continue  it  a  truly  American 
institution. 

The  next  event  of  special  interest  in  our  history  was  the  com- 
pletion, occupation  and  dedication  of  the  principal  building  of 
the  Asylum.  The  service  of  dedication  took  place  on  the  22d 
of  May  1821,  and  was  in  accordance  with  that  spirit  of  depend- 
ence on  God  which  led  the  projectors  of  the  institution  unitedly 
to  seek  his  blessing  even  in  their  earliest  meetings,  and  wThich 
had  afterwards  caused  the  board,  in  one  or  more  seasons  of  dif- 
ficulty, to  appoint  a  special  meeting  for  this  object,  at  which 
clergymen  of  the  city  were  invited  to  conduct  the  exercises. 
The  directors  had  ever  regarded  their  enterprise  as  one  of  piety 
and  Christian  charity.  They  were  acting  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  whose  condition  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness  ex- 
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eluded  them,  like  the  heathen,  from  the  hopes,  the  consolations, 
the  knowledge  even  of  Christianity ;  and  seeing  the  benign  in- 
fluence which  religious  truth  had  already  exerted  upon  their 
pupils,  mindful  of  the  striking  providences  which  in  so  short  a 
time  had  given  them,  as  an  institution,  not  only  a  name,  but  a 
local  habitation  and  means  of  usefulness  which  promised  in- 
crease and  permanency,  they  gratefully  dedicated  the  institu- 
tion to  Almighty  God.  The  resolution  appointing  this  interest- 
ing service,  was  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Whereas  an  edifice  has  lately  been  erected  by  this  institu- 
tion and  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  its  pupils,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  humane  and  pious  design  of  the  founders  of  the 
Asylum  the  directors  have  constructed  it  not  only  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  human  and  divine  knowledge, 
but  have  also  designed  it  as  a  sanctuary  where  they  may  wor- 
ship God,  for  these  reasons  and  because  the  donors  and  friends 
of  this  institution  have  cause  to  praise  Him  for  having  so  pros- 
pered their  undertakings  as  to  enable  them  to  build  so  spacious 
and  goodly  an  edifice,  as  also  generally  for  His  smiles  upon  the 
institution,  the  directors  resolve  to  meet  and  to  invite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  and  their  fellow  citizens  to  meet  at  said 
house  on  the  22d  day  of  May  next  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  there 
dedicate  said  house  to  Almighty  God,  and  in  solemn  and  devout 
acts  of  worship  to  record  His  goodness  and  supplicate  His  bles- 
sing upon  this  infant  seminary." 

In  tracing  down  our  annals  we  find  that  the  next  event  of 
special  interest  occurred  in  January  1825.  This  was  the  as- 
sembling of  Commissioners*  from  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
gesting a  plan  in  concert  with  the  Board,  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  into  the  Asylum  as  beneficiaries  of  those  states.  Be- 
fore this,  however,  experiments  which  had  been  made  at  inter- 
vals for  several  years,  for  the  introduction  of  mechanical  em- 
ployments among  the  pupils,  had  resulted  in  the  systematic 

*  The  commissioners  appointed  by  Massachusetts  were  the  Hon.  James  Fow- 
ler, and  the  Hon.  John  Mills. 

By  New  Hampshire,  Salma  Hale,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Nye. 

By  Vermont,  the  Hon.  Horace  Everett,  the  Hon.  Chauncey  Langdon,  and  the 
Hon.  Aaron  Leland. 

By  Maine,  the  Hon.  Prentiss  Mellen,  and  the  Hon.  Peleg  Sprague. 
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organization  and  establishment  of  a  working  department,  in 
which  all  the  pupils  of  suitable  age  and  under  favorable  circum- 
stances were  to  be  employed  for  about  three  or  four  hours  daily, 
in  some  trade  or  common  occupation  that  might  prepare  them 
to  gain  a  livelihood  on  leaving  the  Asylum.  This  was  a  meas- 
ure of  much  importance,  and  its  results  ever  since  have  shown 
it  to  be  very  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  Among 
other  changes  and  events  of  minor  importance  which  occurred 
between  the  close  of  the  year  1818  and  the  beginning  of  1825, 
we  will  barely  notice  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  Alabama ;  the  re- 
signation of  two  assistant  teachers  from  ill  health  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  others  to  fill  their  places  and  supply  the  demand 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  pupils  ;  the  removal  of  another 
in  1 822  to  take  charge  of  a  new  institution  in  Philadelphia  ;  the 
admission  of  a  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  another  from  Ken- 
tucky to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  in  those  states  ;  and  a 
new  provision  for  the  care  of  the  household,  involving  the  resig- 
nation of  the  superintendent  and  the  appointment  of  a  steward 
and  matron  for  that  department.  Similar  changes  take  place 
in  all  similar  establishments,  and  have  a  local  and  temporary  in- 
terest, but  to  mention  those  at  large  which  have  occurred  among 
us,  would  quite  transcend  our  limits. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  commissioners,  we  give  the 
following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  directors  published  in 
May,  1825,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  them  as 
the  result  of  their  conferences  with  the  commissioners. 

"  In  the  month  of  January  last,  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Maine,  met,  in  Hartford,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Asy- 
lum, as  it  respects  its  funds,  and  the  instruction,  treatment,  and 
employment  of  the  pupils,  and  to  ascertain  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  might  be  sent  to 
the  Asylum  by  those  states,  could  be  received. 

"  It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  Asylum,  that,  very  soon  after  its 
establishment,  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  without  any  soli- 
citation on  the  part  of  the  directors,  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  them,  and  made  provision  for  the  support  and  ed- 
ucation of  a  number  of  her  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  at  the 
Asylum,  for  a  succession  of  years,  the  term  of  which  is  not 
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yet  expired.  This  took  place  before  Maine  became  a  distinct 
state. 

"  The  example  of  Massachusetts  was  afterwards  followed  by- 
New  Hampshire,  which,  to  this  time,  has  continued  to  make  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of 
pupils  at  the  Asylum. 

"  The  state  of  Vermont  had  the  subject  of  providing  some 
means  for  the  education  of  her  deaf  and  dumb  under  considera- 
tion ;  an  agent  appointed  by  the  governor  to  collect  information, 
had  visited  the  Asylum,  and  some  correspondence,  afterwards, 
between  him  and  its  officers,  had  taken  place. 

"  The  state  of  Maine,  too,  had  had  communications  with  the 
officers  of  the  Asylum  on  the  same  subject. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and,  especially  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  at  its  session  in  June,  1824,  had  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  confer  with  the  government  of  the 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  ascertain  on  what  terms,  pupils  from 
that  state  could  be  received,  the  directors  thought,  that  their 
correspondence  and  negotiations  with  these  several  states, 
could  be  brought  to  the  most  speedy  and  satisfactoiy  result, 
by  each  of  them  sending  commissioners,  to  assemble  at  Hart- 
ford, at  the  same  time,  and  confer  with  the  directors  on  the 
subject. 

"  This  course,  therefore,  was  proposed  to  those  states,  and 
on  their  part,  most  readily  adopted. 

"  At  the  conference  which  took  place  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  directors,  a  full  exposition  was  made  of  the 
condition  of  the  Asylum,  its  management,  its  funds,  its  resour- 
ces, its  expenditures,  and  its  prospects. 

"  The  deliberations  and  proceedings  were  marked  with  the 
most  entire  reciprocal  confidence,  and  the  effects  that  are  likely 
to  follow  we  cannot  but  consider  as  highly  auspicious  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  The  terms  proposed  to  the  above  mentioned  states,  and, 
also,  to  any  other  in  the  Union  which  may  see  fit  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  at  the  Asylum,  and 
also  to  indigent  individuals,  will  be  seen  from  the  copy  ol  the 
proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors,  on  the  subject,  annexed 
to  this  report. 

"We  think  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  saying,  that  alter  a  very 
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minute  and  full  investigation,  the  commissioners  were  satisfied 
that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Asylum  were  such  as  would 
enable  it  to  do  the  most  good,  and  in  the  most  effectual  way,  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  common  country. 

*On  this  principle  the  directors  of  the  Asylum  have  ever 
acted,  and  will  still  continue  to  act ;  deeming  it  their  sacred 
duty,  as  they  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  funds  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  General  Government,  so  to  manage  their  resour- 
ces, and  conduct  the  institution  placed  under  their  care,  that  its 
benefits  may  be  communicated  in  the  most  equal  and  impartial 
manner  to  every  state  in  the  Union  that  may  wish  to  participate 
in  them." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hart- 
ford, for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
held  at  Bennett's  hotel,  on  Thursday,  Jan.  27,  1825  ;  a  quo- 
rum present — Hon.  Nathaniel  Terry  in  the  chair  : — 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  commissioners  from 
the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
Maine,  made  a  report,  as  on  file  ;  whereupon  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

"Whereas,  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Maine,  have  sent  commissioners  to  examine  into 
the  state  and  condition  of  this  institution,  as  it  respects  its 
funds,  and  the  instruction,  treatment,  and  employment,  of  the 
pupils,  and  to  ascertain  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  may  be  sent  to  the  Asylum  by  those 
states,  will  be  received, — Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  receive  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
may  be  sent  to  the  Asylum  by  the  states  aforesaid  respect- 
ively, or  such  of  them  as  shall  agree  to  our  proposals,  for  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each 
pupil,  and  for  that  sum  to  furnish  such  pupils  with  instruction, 

*  In  the  course  of  their  deliberations  with  the  commissioners,  the  directors 
proposed  that,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  thus  laid  before  them,  they  should  fix  the 
sum  at  which  the  Asylum  might  safely  engage  to  receive  beneficiaries  from  the 
states  they  represented.  This  proposal  was  declined  by  the  commissioners,  but 
when  the  sum  of  $115  per  annum  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Asylum,  they 
frankly  acknowledged  that  it  was  less  than  they  themselves  should  have  thought 
proper  to  suggest. 
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board,  washing  and  lodging,  and  stationery  for  the  school 
rooms,  and  to  teach  them  mechanic  trades,  as  is  hereinafter 
specified. ;  and  that  the  sum  aforesaid  shall  be  -varied  from  year 
to  year,  as  the  state  of  the  funds  shall  warrant — such  sum  to  be 
fixed  by  the  directors  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  and 
to  continue  for  one  year ;  the  year  to  commence  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  May ;  the  money  to  be  paid  in  advance,  semi- 
annually.   And  further 

"  Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  will  act  in  future,  as 
they  have  done  heretofore,  upon  the  principle  of  making  the 
charity  with  which  they  are  intrusted,  as  extensively  useful  as 
possible  ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  expend  all  that  they  have  a 
right  by  law  to  expend,  (the  product  of  their  fund,)  and  to  dis- 
tribute it  with  an  impartial  hand,  extending  its  benefits  equally, 
not  only  to  the  states  aforesaid,  but  to  all  other  states  in  the 
Union,  who  may  send  their  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  Asylum,  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  this  resolution — also  to 
indigent  individuals  ;  so  that  as  our  fund  increases,  (as  we  may 
reasonably  expect  will  be  the  case,)  the  sum  to  be  received  as 
aforesaid,  for  instruction,  &c.  will  be  lessened  from  time  to 
time,  always  calculating  to  expend,  during  the  year,  the  income 
of  the  year,  after  reserving  such  sum  as  the  directors  shall 
deem  meet,  for  contingent  and  unforeseen  expenses.  And 
further 

"  Resolved,  That  whereas  it  is  considered  important  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should  be  instructed  in  some  useful  art  or  trade, 
whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  support  themselves  by  their 
labor,  after  having  received  their  education,  and  therefore  they 
will  be  considered  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  institution, 
who  are  to  use  their  discretion  in  this  respect,  unless  directions 
shall  otherwise  be  given  by  the  state,  parent,  or  guardian,  who 
shall  have  sent  them ;  and  they  will  be  taught  such  arts  or 
trades  as  shall  be  taught  at  the  Asylum,  and  such  as  shall  be 
deemed  suitable  and  proper  for  them  respectively. 

"And  whereas  it  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  pu- 
pils, but  for  the  convenience  of  the  Asylum,  that  every  pupil 
should  continue  at  least  four  years,  that  being  the  least  time  in 
which  they  can  acquire,  even  an  ordinary  education : 

-  Resolved,  That  it  is  expected,  as  a  general  rule,  that  no 
one  will  be  placed  here  for  a  less* term  than  four  years. 
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"  It  is  understood,  that  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
funds,  in  common  with  other  states  accepting  these  propositions, 
and  of  indigent  individuals,  is  to  be  considered  as  permanent. 
"Passed,  NATHANIEL  TERRY,  President. 

"  A  true  copy, 

"Attest,       D.  P.  Hopkins,  Clerk:' 

The  reports  of  the  commissioners  to  their  respective  legisla- 
tures were  favorable  and  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  offers  of 
the  Asylum,  and  the  requisite  appropriations  for  the  education 
of  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  youth  of  those  states  were  made  and 
have  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  terms,  however, 
on  which  pupils  are  received,  have  been  still  farther  reduced,  so 
that  since  1834  the  charge  for  the  tuition,  board,  &c,  of  each, 
has  been  but  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  though  the  average 
cost  of  each  to  the  institution  has  far  exceeded  that  sum.  The 
directors  are  thus  continually  redeeming  the  pledge  given  to  the 
commissioners,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  their  fund  impartially 
to  all  who  send  them  pupils.  The  annual  charge  for  a  pupil 
was  at  first  $200,  then  $150,  then  $115,  and  then  as  above 
stated,  $100  per  annum. 

Between  the  years  1825  and  1830,  the  number  of  pupils 
varied  from  about  70  to  140,  and  changes  occurred  among  the 
instructors,  by  additions  to  their  number  as  the  wants  of  the 
school  required,  and  by  the  resignation  of  one  from  ill  health. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Asylum,  the  evidence  of  public  confidence 
in  its  character  and  of  general  satisfaction  with  its  results  were 
sources  of  high  gratification  to  its  friends.  Still  there  was  one 
source  of  special  anxiety  in  the  failing  health  of  the  principal, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet.  The  duties  of  his  station  increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  school  and  though  he  possessed  the 
strongest  attachment  for  an  institution  and  a  cause,  both  of 
which  owed  their  success  and  prosperity  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  his  efforts,  and  towards  which  he  had  from  the  first  sustained 
an  almost  paternal  relation,  still  a  sense  of  duty  to  himself,  his 
family,  and,  in  his  own  view,  to  the  institution,  demandedhis  resig- 
nation. This  he  accordingly  tendered  to  the  board,  and  it  was 
accepted  on  the  22d  of  April,  1830  ;  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  continue  the  discharge  of  his  general  duties  till  the 
vacancy  in  the  office  could  be  supplied.    This  was  done  in  the 
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autumn  of  that  year  by  the  appointment  of  the  writer  of  this 
article,  who  joined  the  institution  as  principal  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember. His  former  connexion  with  the  school,  as  an  assistant 
teacher,  commenced  with  its  second  year,  he  continued  in  this 
situation  four  and  a  half  years,  and  had  been  the  principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Philadelphia,  for  nearly  eight 
years.  He  had  therefore  been  somewhat  longer  engaged  as  an 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  any  one  connected  with 
the  then  existing  institutions,  excepting  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and 
Clerc.  At  this  time  there  were  about  120  pupils  in  the  Asylum 
under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  nine  assistants,  four  of  whom 
were  deaf  and  dumb  and  three  of  them  former  pupils  of  the 
school.  There  were  besides  a  steward  and  matron  ;  the  former 
of  whom  was  also  one  of  the  teachers,  and  two  masters  of 
work-shops. 

But  another  change  occurred  soon  after  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  which  had  not  been  so  long  anticipated.  This 
was  the  resijation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peet,  which  took  place  in 
January,  1831,  Mr.  Peet  having  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Principal  of  the  New- York  Institution.  He  had  been  an  assis- 
tant teacher  between  eight  and  nine  years  and  had  also  held  the 
office  of  steward  for  six  years,  during  which  time  Mrs.  Peet 
had  been  the  matron.  The  removal  of  persons  so  long  con- 
nected with  the  Asylum  and  who  had  filled  places  of  so  much 
responsibility,  as  those  of  the  principal,  an  experienced  teacher, 
the  steward  and  matron,  could  not  but  occasion  anxiety.  The 
board  were  prompt  however  in  making  the  necessary  appoint- 
ments. The  place  of  principal  had  been  supplied  as  just  stated, 
and  that  of  steward  was  now  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Turner,  next  to  Mr.  Clerc,  the  most  experienced  assistant  in- 
structor in  the  country.  Miss  Peaslee  was  appointed  matron 
and  thus  every  place  was  filled. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  Referred  to,  the  course  of  the 
Asylum  since  the  time  of  their  occurrence  may  be  said  to  have 
been  prosperous.  The  number  of  its  pupils  has  been  gradually 
increasing  though  it  has  varied  considerably  in  different  years  ; 
the  lowest,  which  was  that  of  the  year  1831,  having  been  123, 
and  the  highest  203  ;  which  is  the  number  of  the  present  year, 
1847.    These  aggregates  however,  do  not  include  several  per- 
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sons  under  the  care  of  the  institution  who  have  received  the 
benefit  of  more  or  less  instruction,  but  not  as  regular  pupils. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  several  influential  gentlemen 
of  South  Carolina  became  interested  in  the  condition  of  certain 
deaf  and  dumb  youth  of  their  vicinity,  two  of  whom  they  pro- 
vided for  and  sent  to  the  Asylum  for  education.  This  circum- 
stance led  to  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  some  public 
provision  for  the  indigent  of  that  state,  which  resulted  in  the 
directors  sending  the  principal  with  three  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Asylum  to  present  the  subject  before  the  legislature  then  as- 
sembled. They  proposed  to  receive  into  the  institution  such 
deaf  and  dumb  youth  as  that  honorable  body  might  provide  for, 
on  the  same  terms  as  pupils  were  received  from  our  own  and 
the  neighboring  states.  The  result  was  a  liberal  provision  on 
the  part  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  which  still  contin- 
ues ;  and  ever  since,  beneficiaries  of  that  state  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  school.  Similar  offers  were  made  immediately 
afterwards,  through  the  same  agency,  to  the  legffature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  which  were  met  in  a  spirit  of  equal  prompt- 
ness and  liberality ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  youth  were 
constantly  in  the  Asylum  as  beneficiaries  of  that  state  until 
April  1846,  when  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  established 
within  its  own  territory.  This  result  was  not  unexpected  by  the 
directors,  but  was  rather  anticipated  and  desired,  as  the  difficul 
ty  of  sending  youth  so  far  from  their  homes  might  thus  be 
avoided  and  many  more  enjoy  the  advantages  of  education. 

During  the  period  now  under  consideration,  namely  since 
January,  1831,  many  desirable  changes  have  been  effected  in  the 
Asylum,  increasing  its  facilities  for  usefulness.  Among  them 
were  the  erection  of  a  kitchen  and  dining-hall  in  1833,  of  a 
large  stable  in  1839,  and  of  a  school-house,  including  a  chapel 
for  divine  worship,  in  1844.  Many  improvements  have  also 
been  made  in  the  convenience,  comfort  and  good  order  of  the 
buildings  and  in  the  state  of  the  grounds,  which  are  still  going 
forward  from  year  to  year. 

Changes  have  also  occurred  from  the  resignation  of  instruc- 
tors. Two  left  us  in  1832  to  become  connected  as  assistants 
with  the  New- York  institution,  another  in  1840,  to  become  the 
principal  of  an  institution  then  established  in  Virginia,  and  the 
present  matron,  Mrs.  White,  also  entered  upon  her  duties  before 
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the  close  of  that  year ;  the  important  place  she  occupies  hav- 
ing become  vacant  from  the  ill-health  and  resignation  of  the 
previous  incumbent.  Still  as  vacancies  have  occurred,  or  as 
increasing  numbers  have  required  additional  assistants,  they 
have  been  promptly  supplied  by  individuals  selected  with  special 
care  as  to  their  qualifications  for  their  respective  places  ;  and 
we  may  add  that  in  no  known  instance  have  the  directors  found 
their  confidence  misplaced. 

In  1844  another  incident  took  place  in  our  history  not  desti- 
tute of  interest.  Several  gentlemen  of  Massachusetts  during 
the  previous  year,  had  proposed  to  connect  a  department  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing charities  of  their  own  state,  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston  ;  thinking  that 
some  improvements  in  reference  to  the  methods  of  instruction 
might  be  introduced  from  Europe  and  that  some  advantages 
might  be  gained  by  associating  these  two  classes  of  unfortunate 
persons  in  one  establishment.  The'  subject  was  acted  on  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  but  the  proposal  was  not  sus- 
tained, that  honorable  body  choosing  to  continue  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  so  long  existed  with  the  Asylum  and  which 
had  given  very  general  satisfaction.  Still  the  directors,  ever 
anxious  to  adopt  improvements  and  aware  that  no  person  in 
their  employment  as  a  teacher  had  visited  the  institutions  of 
Europe  with  the  view  of  learning  the  existing  state  of  the  art, 
or  of  ascertaining  what  changes  and  improvements  had  been 
made  since  its  first  introduction  here,  thought  this  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  sending  some  one  on  so  interesting  an  errand. 
They  accordingly  authorized  the  principal  of  the  Asylum  to 
undertake  the  mission.  He  was  absent  nearly  eight  months, 
during  which  time  he  visited  institutions  in  nine  different  coun- 
tries, between  thirty  and  forty  in  number,  and  enjoyed  most 
favorable  opportunities  for  accomplishing  his  object.  The  result 
of  his  inquiries  was,  that  whatever  improvements  had  been 
made  in  those  institutions  during  the  previous  twenty-seven  years, 
they  had  not  surpassed,  if  they  had  equalled  those  of  our  own 
American  institutions.  That  the  state  of  the  art  in  Europe, 
judging  from  its  practice  and  results,  though  eminently  gratify- 
ing and  interesting  in  various  respects,  was  not  a  higher  or 
better  state  than  it  had  attained  to  here,  and  that  therefore  no 
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fundamental  or  very  essential  change  could  be  recommended  in 
the  system  of  management  and  instruction  pursued  in  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum.  In  one  particular  however  a  change  was  recom- 
mended, namely,  that  a  greater  degree  of  attention  should  be 
iriven  to  the  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips, 
of  certain  classes  of  our  pupils  ;  consisting  of  those  who  lost 
their  hearing  after  learning  to  speak  and  who  still  retained  some 
valuable  articulation,  and  of  those  who  were  never  totally  deaf, 
and  whose  hearing  might  be  improved  and  rendered  useful  by 
careful  cultivation.  This  has  since  been  done  with  satisfactory 
results. 

It  remains  to  notice  another  change  which  took  place  in  the 
management  of  the  Asylum  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
Mr.  Turner  had  for  twenty  six  years  discharged  the  duties  of 
an  instructor  in  the  institution,  sixteen  of  which  he  had  also 
been  the  steward.  He  now  found,  as  the  number  of  pupils  had 
increased  from  about  120  to  nearly  200,  during  the  time  he  had 
held  the  latter  office,  that  the  responsibilities  of  Ins  situation 
had  become  too  complicated  and  burdensome  to  be  longer  borne 
by  one  person.  He  therefore  resigned  the  stewardship  and  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Baldwin  was  appointed  his  successor  with  the  title 
of  Family  Guardian  and  Steward.  Mr.  Baldwin's  connexion 
with  the  Asylum  commenced  on  the  1st  of  May  1847.  The 
care  of  providing  for  the  various  departments  of  so  large  an  in- 
stitution, with  the  details  of  oversight  and  government  that 
pertain  to  this  office,  furnishes  abundant  employment  to  its 
occupant,  and  we  may  add,  that  the  duties  it  involves,  if  rightly 
discharged,  are  eminently  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the 
great  intellectual,  moral  and  practical  results  we  have  in  view. 

In  concluding  this  article,  already  quite  too  long,  we  will  only 
add,  that  the  number  of  persons  hitherto  received  to  the  Asy- 
lum as  pupils  is  952,  making  an  average  of  thirty-one  and  a 
fraction,  for  each  of  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  as  a  school. 
A  very  large  part  of  this  number  have  gone  forth  relieved  in 
various  degrees,  but  many  of  them  almost  wholly,  from  the 
pressure  of  severe  misfortune.  Many  are  most  respectable  and 
useful,  honorably  filling  the  various  stations  of  common  life  ; 
while  several  are  occupying  superior  stations  ;  and  no  one,  it  is 
believed,  who  was  endowed  with  even  a  moderate  capacity  for 
improvement,  has  left  us  without  benefit.    We  attempt  not  to 
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estimate  the  amount  of  good  which  the  Asylum  has  been  per- 
mitted to  confer  upon  individuals,  families,  neighborhoods, 
states,  our  common  country.  Thankful  in  the  consciousness 
that  it  has  been  great,  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  continue 
and  be  increased,  while  subjects  of  the  misfortune  it  alleviates 
are  found  to  need  its  aid.  And  while  we  thus  consider  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Asylum  together  with  the  beneficent  influences 
it  has  already  exerted,  we  cannot  but  notice  with  admiration 
and  gratitude  the  divine  benevolence  which  caused  its  estab- 
lishment ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  derive  encouragement  for  the 
future  from  the  history  of  the  past. 

For  the  purpose  of  convenient  reference  we  subjoin 
A  List  of  the  Officers  of  the  American  Asylum  from  its  organi- 


zation  to  the  present  time. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Elected. 

Retired. 

1816, 

*  JOHN  COTTON  SMITH, 

1822. 

1822, 

*  WILLIAM  PHILLIPS, 

1823. 

1823, 

DANIEL  WADSWORTH, 

1824. 

1824, 

*  NATHANIEL  TERRY, 

1840. 

1840, 

THOMAS  S.  WILLIAMS. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS  FOR  LIFE  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

1817,    *  William  Phillips.  1817,  *  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

*  William  Gray.  "  *  Elias  Boudinot. 

*  Israel  Thorndike.  "  *  Robert  Oliver. 

*  William  Parsons.  1819,  *  John  Caldwell. 
Samuel  Appleton.                  "  *  Chauncey  Deming. 
Daniel  Wadsworth.               <{        Charles  Sigourney. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS  BY  ELECTION. 


Elected. 

Retired. 

1816, 

*  John  Caldwell, 

1819. 

*  Mason  F.  Cogswell, 

1830. 

*  Nathaniel  Terry, 

1824. 

Daniel  Wadsworth, 

1817. 

*  Timothy  Dwight, 

1817. 

<( 

Charles  Sigourney, 

*  David  Porter, 

1828. 

<< 

*  Joseph  Battel, 

1842. 

1817, 

*  Abel  Flint, 

1821. 

1818, 

Ward  Woodbridge. 

VOL.  I. 


*  Deceased. 
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Elected. 

Retired. 

1819, 

*  Henry  Hudson, 

1843. 

tt 

*  Benoni  Upson, 

1.825. 

1821, 

Thomas  Day. 

1824, 

Samuel  Tudor. 

1826, 

*  William  Ely, 

1842. 

1828, 

Stephen  Whitney, 

it 

1831, 

David  W  Atkinson. 

1842, 

James  Ward. 

(C 

Charles  Seymour. 

(< 

James  B.  Hosmer. 

1844, 

Barzillai  Hudson. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  LIFE  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 


1818, 

*  Joseph  Battel. 

1818, 

*  David  Porter. 

<< 

P.  C.  Brooks. 

tt 

P.  Remsen. 

« 

Daniel  Buck. 

tt 

Andrew  Ritchie. 

«( 

*  John  Caldwell, 

a 

*  Samuel  Salisbury. 

it 

*  Mason  F.  Cogswell. 

*  David  Sears. 

tt 

*  John  B.  Coles. 

tt 

Charles  Sigourney. 

« 

*  Joseph  Coolidge. 

a 

*  John  Cotton  Smith. 

tt 

*  Chauncey  Deming. 

tt 

*  Nathaniel  Terry. 

tt 

*  Simeon  Forester. 

tt 

Ward  Woodbridge. 

ft 

*  Henry  Hudson. 

n 

S.  V.  S.  Wilder. 

tt 

William  H.  Imlay. 

1819, 

John  Jacob  Astor. 

tt 

James  Kane. 

(c 

Christopher  Colt. 

tt 

Eliphalet  Kimball. 

(C 

*  Henry  W.  Delavan. 

ft 

David  McKinney. 

Samuel  Elliot,  Jr. 

a 

*  Israel  Munson. 

it 

*  Daniel  D.  Rogers. 

tt 

H.  Overing. 

tt 

*  Luther  Scarborough. 

U 

*  Samuel  Parkman. 

tt 

Eliphalet  Terry. 

tt 

Daniel  P.  Parker. 

t< 

*  Benoni  Upson. 

tt 

*  James  Perkins. 

tt 

Stephen  Whitney. 

*  Joseph  Peabody. 

1820, 

Thomas  H.  Gallaudet. 

tt 

*  B.  Pickman,  Jr. 

1821, 

*  Eliphalet  Averill. 

DIRECTORS  BY  ELECTION. 


Elected. 

Retired 

1816, 

*  Joseph  Rogers, 

1817. 

"     and  1830, 

Thomas  S.  Williams, 

c< 

(C 

Samuel  Tudor, 

1824. 

"     and  1820, 

*  William  Watson, 

1817  and  1S37. 

"     and  1824, 

*  John  Butler, 

"    and  1839. 

*t 

*  Jared  Scarborough, 

<( 

"     and  1821, 

Joseph  Trumbull, 

1818  and  1822. 

ft 

*  Henry  Hudson, 

tt 

Daniel  Buck, 

n 

«     and  1824, 

[James  B.  Hosmer, 

1817  and  1842. 

*  Deceased. 
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Elected,  Retired. 

1817,  Ward  Woodbridge,  1818. 

"    and  1840,  Jonathan  Law,  and  1842. 

«  *  John  Russ,  1830. 

*  William  Ely,  1826. 

•«  Christopher  Colt,  1819. 

«  David  Watkinson,  1831. 

1818,  William  W.  Ellsworth,  1820. 
"  James  Ward,  1842. 
«  *  Michael  Olcott,  1824. 
"  and  1830,  Seth  Terry,  1820. 
l<  *  Eliphalet  Averill,  " 

1819,  Thomas  Day,  1821. 

1820,  Aristarchus  Champion,  1S22. 
"     and  1844,  Thomas  C.  Perkins,  1824. 

1822,  Charles  Seymour,  1842, 

«  *  Roswell  Bartholomew,  1830. 

1824,  *  Daniel  P.  Hopkins,  " 

1826,  Barzillai  Hudson,  1844. 

1830  and  1841,  John  Beach,  1840. 

1831,  Charles  Goodwin. 

1837,  *  Russell  Bunce,  1846. 

1839,  James  H.  Wells. 

1840,  Lynde  Olmsted,  1841. 
1842,  Amos  M.  Collins. 

"  Francis  Parsons. 

"  David  F.  Robinson. 

"  Calvin  Day. 

1846,  Albert  W.  Butler. 

SECRETARIES. 

1816,  William  W.  Ellsworth,  1818. 

1818,  Jonathan  Law,  1820. 

1820,  Seth  Terry,  1830. 

1830,  Daniel  P.  Hopkins,  1835. 

1835,  Barzillai  Hudson. 

TREASURERS. 

1816,  Ward  Woodbridge,  1817. 

1817,  James  H.  Wells,  1837. 
1837,  James  B.  Hosmer. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  FUND. 

182-1,  William  Ely,  1839. 

1839,  Seth  Terry. 

PRINCIPALS. 

1817,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  1830. 

1830,  Lewis  Weld. 


*  Deceased. 
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ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS, 
Elected.  Retired 


1817, 

Laurent  Clerc. 

<< 

*  William  C.  Woodbridge, 

1821. 

1818, 

*  Isaac  Orr, 

1824. 

N 

Lewis  Weld, 

1822. 

1821, 

William  W.  Turner. 

1822, 

Harvey  P.  Peet, 

1831. 

1823, 

Horatio  N.  Brinsmade, 

1S32. 

1826 

*  Elizur.T.  Washburn, 

1829. 

u 

Wilson  Whiton. 

M 

George  H.  Loring, 

1834. 

1828, 

Fisher  A.  Spofford, 

1833. 

*' 

David  E.  Bartlett, 

1532. 

1829, 

Charles  Rockwell, 

1831. 

1831, 

Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 

1S32. 

"     and  1839 

,      Luzerne  Ray, 

183S. 

1832, 

Edmund  Booth, 

1839. 

ti 

Joseph  D.  Tyler, 

1839. 

«     and  IS46, 

Samuel  Porter, 

1836. 

1833, 

Collins  Stone. 

1835, 

Ebenezer  B.  Adams, 

1838. 

<< 

Jared  A.  Ayres. 

1838, 

Henry  B.  Camp. 

(C 

John  0.  David, 

1841. 

1840, 

Lucius  H.  Woodruff. 

1845, 

Oliver  D.  Cooke. 

1847, 

James  L.  Wheeler. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1817, 

Abraham  0.  Stansbury, 

1818. 

1818, 

Samuel  Whittlesey, 

1S24. 

|  o  1  Hi  VV     XX JL» O . 

1824, 

Harvey  P.  Peet, 

1831. 

1831, 

William  W.  Turner, 

1847. 

1847, 

Abraham  C.  Baldwin. 

MATRONS. 

1817, 

Martha  Stansbury, 

1818. 

1818, 

Abigail  G.  Whittlesey, 

1824. 

1824, 

Margaret  M.  Peet, 

1831. 

1831, 

Lydia  H.  Peaslee, 

1839. 

1839, 

Phebe  C.  White. 

*  Deceased. 

t  In  1824  the  title  of  Superintendent  was  changed  to  that  of  Steward,  and  in 
L847,  the  title  of  this  officer  was  changed  to  that  of  Family  Guardian  and 
Steward. 
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VISITS  TO  SOME  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

BY  LAURENT  CLERC. 

[Continued  from  the  last  number.] 

Another  day,  being  at  the  country  seat  of  a  friend  of  mine 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  separate  France  from  Swit- 
zerland, I  was  told  by  the  landlord  that  there  was  in  the 
village  a  poor  woman  about  thirty  years  old,  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth,  who  had  never  seen  any  deaf  and  dumb  person,  and 
that  she  could  hardly  make  herself  understood  by  others,  except 
by  her  aged  mother  with  whom  she  lived.  I  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  see  her,  as  I  believed  I  could  talk  with  her.  I  was  told 
it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  she  was  rather  idiotic  ;  but  I  insisted, 
and  she  was  sent  for,  and  came  in  the  evening.  There  were 
several  ladies  present  at  my  friend's,  besides  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, among  whom  were  the  curate  of  the  village,  the  notary, 
the  judge  of  the  peace  and  the  physician ;  all  very  anxious  to 
see  how  far  it  was  possible  for  an  educated  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
son to  talk  with  an  uneducated  one.  They  were  themselves 
as  ignorant  as  that  poor  woman ;  for  they  did  not  imagine  that 
the  language  of  signs  was  universal  and  as  simple  as  nature 
herself.  At  length,  she  made  her  appearance.  She  was  a 
common  woman,  very  awkward  in  her  manners,  and  rather 
bashful  than  bold.  I  had  scarcely  cast  a  glance  at  her,  when  I 
pronounced  her  to  be  a  woman  of  considerable  intelligence,  and 
that  she  wanted  nothing  but  some  one  capable  of  arousing  her 
intellectual  faculties,  too  long  kept  undeveloped.  The  com- 
pany were  seated  in  a  circle  by  a  brilliant  fire  ;  for  it  was  win- 
ter, and  when  the  poor  woman  had  taken  her  seat  opposite  me, 
I  immediately  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  all  eyes  being 
fixed  upon  us  both.  I  began  with  informing  her  that  f  was  deaf 
and  dumb  like  herself,  that  there  were  a  great  many  others  in 
the  world  besides  ourselves,  that  there  were  schools  for  them 
where  they  were  taught  to  write  and  read,  that  I  could  write 
myself,  that  I  had  gone  a  great  way  off  to  teach  others,  and 
that  I  had  returned  and  was  glad  to  see  her.  I  showed  her 
how  we  spelled  with  our  fingers,  and  described  many  things 
that  she  appeared  to  understand  very  well.   She  was  in  perfect 
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astonishment  and  much  pleased  with  all  I  said.  I  then  asked 
her  what  she  did  and  how  she  passed  her  time,  and  she  said 
that  she  led  the  cows  of  her  neighbors  to  pasture,  and  took  care 
of  them  and  milked  them  morning  and  evening,  made  butter 
and  cheese,  spun  in  the  evening,  and  helped  her  mother  or 
friends  in  their  domestic  concerns.  We  talked  on  many  other 
subjects,  but  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  report  them  here. 
This  scene  was  a  very  interesting  one  to  my  friends.  They 
admired  especially  the  striking  accuracy  with  which  we  desig- 
nated things  by  gesticulation. 

I  was  asked  whether  I  believed  she  had  any  idea  of  God,  for 
the  curate  said  she  came  to  church  punctually  and  regularly, 
and  seemed  to  be  very  pious.  I  answered  that  I  thought  she 
did  nothing  but  imitate  what  she  saw  other  people  doing,  and 
that  if  she  had  any  idea  at  all  of  a  Supreme  Being,  she  hardly 
could  know  his  attributes  ;  nor  did  I  believe  she  had  any  notion 
of  the  immortality  of  her  own  soul.  I  was  then  desired  to  as- 
certain whether  she  could  distinguish  right  and  wrong.  I  ac- 
cordingly questioned  her,  and  her  answers  convinced  me  that 
she  had  rather  vague  ideas  on  this  subject.  When  I  asked  her 
what  would  become  of  good  and  bad  men  after  death,  she  pointed 
to  heaven  as  the  place  where  good  men  would  go,  and  to  the 
fire  before  us,  where  wicked  men  would  burn  until  they  were 
wholly  consumed.  I  feigned  to  steal  or  to  kill,  and  then  asked 
her  if  what  I  had  just  done  was  good  or  bad.  She  said  bad; 
and  pointed  to  the  fire  ;  she  gave  the  same  answer  to  other  bad 
actions  :  to  the  fire,  to  the  fire.  I  inquired  what  in  her  would 
go  to  the  fire  ;  she  said  ;  her  body.  I  further  asked  her  what 
in  her  body  made  her  think  and  will,  and  she  said  :  "  Something 
in  my  head  and  heart"  that  she  could  not  explain.  I  moreover 
asked  her  who  had  made  her,  and  she  answered :  "  my  mother" 
And  who  had  made  her  mother,  she  answered ;  "  her  mother? 
and  so  on.  And  who  was  that  man  whom  she  saw  on  the  cross 
in  church  ?  A  good  man  whom  her  mother  had  told  her  that 
wicked  men  had  nailed  there.  What  for  ?  She  could  not  say, 
nor  could  she  say  what  else  he  was.  Here  our  conversation 
ceased.  Here  I  must  say  that  had  she  had  any  intercourse  with 
other  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  or  had  her  parents  or  friends 
taken  any  interest  in  her  in  her  childhood,  she  would  be  other- 
wise than  she  was  now,  even  without  having  attended  school, 
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and  would  have  learned  a  great  deal.  I  therefore  think  it  ne- 
cessary, nay,  indispensable,  that  for  humanity  and  Christ's  sake, 
we  all  who  are  more  blessed,  should  occupy  ourselves  more 
than  we  do,  with  founding  every  where  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  these  unfortunate  beings. 

I  learned  the  next  day  that  I  had  involuntarily  rendered  that 
poor  woman  unhappy.  She  cried,  and  would  go  to  school  with 
me,  and  lead  the  cows  to  pasture  no  longer. 

After  my  return  to  Paris,  in  May,  1847,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore I  again  repaired  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; 
so  great  was  my  desire  to  see  the  teachers  among  their  pupils 
in  their  respective  school  rooms.  I  took  care  to  arrive  early  in 
the  forenoon,  that  I  might  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school.  Here  I  will  inform  such  of  my  readers  as  may  not  know- 
it,  that  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  not  the  custom 
as  in  the  United  States,  England  and  elsewhere,  to  admit  males 
and  females  together  into  private  or  public  institutions,  schools 
or  seminaries.  They  generally  occupy  separate  buildings,  and 
are  taught  by  persons  of  their  own  sex.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  I  did  not  see  more  than  seventy  boys  coming  out  of  their 
workshops  and  going  into  their  respective  classes.  The  first 
class  which  I  happened  to  visit  was  that  of  Prof.  Berthier,  a  for- 
mer pupil  of  mine  under  the  Abbe'  Sicard,  and  now  the  senior 
teacher  in  the  Royal  Institution,  who  has  since  distinguished 
himself  so  much  as  to  be  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
pamphlets  and  biographies,  and  the  writer  of  several  addresses 
delivered  on  certain  public  occasions.  He  made  me  sit  by  him, 
and  we  had  so  much  to  speak  of,  that  we  little  thought  of  his 
pupils,  who  were  then  sitting  at  their  desks  studying  their  les- 
sons. After  taking  a  bird's  eye  view  of  them,  I  stepped  into 
the  next  room,  which  happened  to  be  that  of  Prof.  Vaisse,  a  fine 
gentleman  of  about  forty,  who  hears  and  speaks,  whom  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  some  twenty  years  since,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  brought  with  him  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  he  remained  a 
few  years  and  then  returned  to  Paris.  From  Prof.  Vs  room,  I 
wras  ushered  into  another  under  Prof.  Lenoir,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
gentleman  of  uncommon  attainments,  thence  into  another,  and 
so  on,  until  I  had  visited  all  the  rooms.  It  wras,  on  that  day, 
a  visit  of  mere  formality :  of  course  I  could  not  bestow  much 
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attention  on  all  I  saw.  But  I  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  again  as  often  as  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  gen- 
tlemen to  receive  me,  hoping  to  be  then  more  at  home,  and  to 
give  less  trouble  and  cause  less  interruption.  Accordingly,  I 
returned  the  next  day,  especially  to  witness  the  performances 
of  Prof.  Y.,  who  had  been  chosen,  or  rather,  as  I  was  told,  who 
had  offered  to  devote  at  least  an  hour,  four  times  a  week,  be- 
fore school  hours,  for  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  teach  artic- 
ulation. About  twenty  pupils,  therefore,  selected  from  among 
the  most  capable,  were  formed  into  one  class,  and  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Prof.  V.  Candid  readers,  pray  tell  me,  can  you 
conceive  it  possible  for  one  man  to  teach  articulation  to  as  many 
as  twenty  deaf  and  dumb  boys  at  once,  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves ?  I  myself  think  it  hardly  possible  ;  however,  Prof.  V. 
says  it  is  possible,  even  easy,  provided  he  perseveres  in  his  en- 
terprise, and  his  pupils  are  attentive  enough  to  follow  the  mo- 
tion of  his  lips,  and  he  begged  me  not  to  speak  of  impossibility 
in  presence  of  his  pupils,  for  fear  of  discouraging  them  !  I  of 
course  kept  silence,  and  Prof.  V.,  having  required  their  atten- 
tion, just  as  he  was  going  to  commence,  he  made  them  articu- 
late a,  e,  i,  o,  u ;  then  ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu ;  then  ca,  ce,  ci,  co,  cu,&cc. 
They,  according  to  Prof.  V.,  repeated  very  well.  Then  some 
short  words,  as  key,  knife,  watch,  hat,  cat,  dog,  ox,  cow,  fyc. 
And  he  had  scarcely  gone  with  the  same  vowels  and  words 
from  one  to  five  pupils,  when  I  took  the  liberty  to  stop  him,  as 
I  had  seen  how  much  time  it  took  him  to  go  through.  And 
while  he  was  thus  engaged  with  one  pupil,  then  with  another, 
it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  the  other  pupils 
still  and  attentive ;  so,  it  was  very  often  that  I  saw  him  say  to 
them  by  signs  :  Boys,  boys  ! — Hush,  boys  ! — Be  still,  boys  ! — 
Stop,  boys,  do  not  make  so  much  noise. 

I  then  took  a  small  slate,  with  the  permission  of  Prof.  V., 
and  wrote  a  short  sentence  on  it,  and  requested  him  to  dictate 
it  by  speech  to  two  of  his  most  forward  pupils  ;  one  of  whom, 
after  the  second  repetition,  wrote  it  quite  correctly  ;  but  it  must 
be  remarked  that  he  was  not  deaf  from  birth,  and  that  he  could 
spell  many  words  before  he  came  to  school ;  the  other  did  not 
succeed  so  well,  although  he  had  been  under  constant  instruc- 
tion for  upwards  of  a  year.  I  had  witnessed  enough  and  did  not 
wish  to  witness  more,  being  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
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little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  articulation,  in  comparison  with 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  express  one's  ideas  in  written 
language,  which  can  be  acquired  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

My  next  visit,  another  day,  was  to  the  pupils  of  Prof.  Morel, 
who  hears  and  speaks,  a  gentleman  of  great  talents,  the  editor 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
professor  of  the  class  of  perfection,  so  called,  i.  e.,  of  the  highest 
class  in  the  Institution.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  origin  of  tliis  class  of  perfection,  and  what  its 
object  is.  It  originated  in  the  wish  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr. 
Itard,  the  resident  physician  of  the  institution  for  about  thirty 
years  ;  an  old  bachelor  who,  by  his  industry  and  eminence,  ac- 
quired a  great  deal  of  money,  not  from  the  unfortunate  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  from  a  numerous  class  of  patients  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  bequeathed  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  his  fortune,  to  the  institution,  with  this  provision  in  his  will, 
that  the  interest  on  the  capital,  should  be  employed  for  the  sup- 
port and  tuition  during  two  years,  of  a  certain  number  of  such 
pupils  as,  at  the  expiration  of  six  years,  should  be  found  to  have 
excelled  others  in  learning,  but  who  still  wanted  more  time  to 
perfect  themselves  in  written  language  ;  and  it  is  in  conformity 
with  his  design  that  this  class  of  perfection  was  thus  created 
soon  after  his  death.  Prof.  M.,  as  his  talents  well  qualified  him 
for  the  purpose,  was  appointed  the  fortunate  professor  of  this 
privileged  class.  He  had  eight  or  ten  pupils,  a  few  of  whom  I 
recollect  having  seen  at  my  visit  of  1835-6.  Prof.  M.  was  ex- 
ercising them  in  the  geography  of  Europe,  and  they  all  answered 
and  described  remarkably  well.  The  hour  for  dismissing  school 
having  arrived,  I  deferred  my  examination  of  them  on  other 
subjects. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  1  came  again,  but  Prof.  M, 
was  absent.  His  pupils  were  studying  by  themselves,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  writing  on  the  large  black  board  the  following 
words  in  French  :  to  admire,  admiring,  admired,  admiration, 
admirable,  admirably,  admirer,  and  requested  them  to  write 
sentences  on  their  small  slates,  into  which  these  words  should 
be  introduced  according  to  the  order  they  were  written.  I 
found  but  one  willing  to  gratify  me,  and  while  he  was  preparing 
his  sentences,  I  wrote  on  another  board  other  words  of  the  same 
family ;  viz. :  to  see,  seeing,  seen,  having  seen,  having  been  seen, 
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sight ;  visible,  visibly,  visibility,  vision,  visionary,  &c. ;  and  just 
as  I  was  about  to  invite  some  other  pupils  to  introduce  the 
above  words  into  short  phrases,  in  came  the  monitor.  Each 
professor  has  a  monitor  to  supply  his  place  in  case  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  these  monitors  are  generally  young  men,  either 
hearing  and  speaking  or  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  desiring  to  qualify 
themselves  to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  hired 
for  one  or  two  years,  like  apprentices  or  clerks  among  mer- 
chants. They  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  institution,  but 
without  any  salary  whatever,  and  their  business  is  not  only  to 
attend  the  daily  lessons  of  the  professor  ;  to  occupy  his  place  in 
case  of  absence  or  sickness  ;  but  also  to  attend  with  the  pupils 
at  their  meals,  or  play,  or  study ;  to  accompany  them  when- 
ever they  go  to  walk,  to  sleep  with  them  in  their  dormitory  ;  in 
one  word,  to  be  with  them  at  all  times  ;  for  the  professors  are 
not  allowed  to  reside  in  the  institution,  no  matter  whether  mar- 
ried or  not,  although  there  could  be  room  for  them,  even  for 
their  families  ;  for  the  institution  is  a  very  spacious  one,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons,  and 
there  were  but  two  hundred,  comprising  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
guardians,  servants  and  others  employed,  besides  the  director, 
the  superintendent,  and  their  families  !  !  While  I  am  on  this 
subject,  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  this  plan  the  best ;  for 
the  professors,  obliged  to  reside  where  they  can,  do  not  always 
find  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  institution,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  come  to  school  with  punctuality.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  some  of  them  arrive  rather  late,  while  they  must  leave 
their  school  early  enough  to  reach  their  houses.  The  director, 
Mr  Delanneau,  himself,  I  regret  to  say  it,  does  not  attend  to  his 
duties  any  better,  and  T  am  afraid  he  sets  a  bad  example. 
Were  he  more  regular  and  more  faithful,  his  assistants  would 
be  so  likewise  ;  for  like  master  like  man,  as  says  the  proverb. 
He  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  nor  does  he  ever  visit  the  school  rooms, 
or  have  any  intercourse  with  the  teachers  or  pupils  except  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  He  is  one  of  the  twelve  mayors  of 
Paris,  and  the  duties  of  his  office  call  him  out  almost  everyday, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  institution.  He  has  the  largest  salary. 
He  occupies  with  his  family  the  whole  first  floor  of  the  wing  of 
the  north  building,  with  a  pretty  garden  attached  to  it,  and  that, 
for  doing  what  ?     Ah !   very  little  indeed.    He  has  never 
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taught  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nor  is  he  much  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  instruction.  He  knows  but  a  few  common  signs,  and 
talks  with  his  fingers  very  slowly.  Why,  then,  was  he  appointed 
Director  ?  Nobody  could  say  unless  it  was  for  political  pur- 
poses. When  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he  received  me  kindly, 
and  gave  me  free  entrance  to  the  institution,  and  permission  to 
visit  the  classes  of  both  the  boys  and  girls  as  often  as  I  pleased, 
and  this  was  all.  He  did  not  condescend  to  inquire  after  the 
American  Asylum;  nor  did  he  say  one  word  about  the  deaf  and 
dumb  !  ! 

The  steward  of  the  institution  has  the  whole  second  floor 
above  Mr.  D.,  for  in  the  opinion  of  the  administration,  an  agent 
or  steward  is  more  indispensable,  nay,  more  important  than  a 
teacher  !  !  The  priest  who  is  charged  with  the  task  of  cate- 
chising the  pupils  and  giving  them  a  religious  lecture  on  Sun- 
day, is  the  only  one  who  occupies  the  whole  third  floor  ;  too 
large  and  too  many  rooms  for  one  single  priest !  !  While  these 
three  great  personages  have  the  best  accommodations  and  the 
largest  salaries  for  doing  so  little,  is  it  astonishing  that  those 
poor  professors  who  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  and 
happiness  of  their  unfortunate  fellow  beings,  should  have  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  smallness  of  their  salaries  ?  Is  it  aston- 
ishing that  most  of  them,  after  the  labour  of  the  school,  look 
out  for  doing  something  else,  and  go  to  give  private  lessons  in 
town,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  a  little  their  income  ?  They 
do  not  seek  to  make  large  fortunes  by  their  profession,  but  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  seek  to  gain  more  than  a 
bare  support.  They  should,  at  least,  have  enough  to  support 
their  families,  and  to  educate  their  children. 

The  French  Chambers,  or  rather  the  ministers  of  the  king, 
are,  and  have  ever  been,  very  liberal  towards  the  institution  ; 
they  annually  appropriate  a  very  large  sum  for  the  support  of 
the  pupils  and  the  salaries  of  their  teachers  ;  but  it  is  not  their 
province  to  look  into  particulars  :  it  is  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Administration,  and  unhappily  the  members  who  com- 
pose it,  almost  all  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  and  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  aristocracy  that  the  democracy  should  be  supe- 
rior or  equal  to  it  in  point  of  emolument  or  honor. 

But  let  us  return  to  my  examination  of  Prof.  M's  pupils.  I 
was  giving  them  certain  words,  to  see  wThetherthey  could  intro- 
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duce  them  into  correct  sentences,  when  the  monitor  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  rather  officious  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  me  without  ceremony,  and  kept  me  so  busy  in  an- 
swering his  questions,  that  the  hour  for  dismissing  school  soon 
arrived,  and  the  pupils  effaced  what  was  written  on  their  slates, 
so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  to  read  what  they  had  written  ; 
nevertheless  at  a  subsequent  visit,  I  acertained  that  most  of 
them  had  acquired  great  knowledge,  although  some  of  them 
made  some  very  singular  mistakes  in  composition. 

[to  be  coxtisued.1 


[Our  promise  was  that  the  Annals  should  contain  original  articles  only; 
but  we  must  ask  the  privilege  of  making  an  exception  in  favor  of  an  occa- 
sional page  of  poetry.  In  this  department,  more  than  in  all  others,  our 
readers  doubtless  would  prefer  selected  excellence  to  original  mediocrity. 
Editor.] 

THE  DEAF  MAN'S  SOLILOQUY. 

To  me,  while  neither  voice  nor  sound 

From  earth  or  air  may  come, 
Deaf  to  the  world  that  brawls  around, 

That  world  to  me  is  dumb. 
Yet  well  the  quick  and  conscious  eye 

Assists  the  slow,  dull  ear, 
Sight  can  the  signs  of  thought  supply, 

And  with  a  look  I  hear. 
The  songs  of  birds,  the  waters'  fall, 

Sweet  tones  and  grating  jars, 
Hail,  tempest,  wind,  and  thunder— all 

Are  silent  as  the  stars ; 
The  stars  that  on  their  tranquil  way 

In  language  without  speech, 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  display, 

And  to  all  nations  preach. 
Now,  though  one  outward  sense  is  sealed. 

The  kind,  remaining  four, 
To  teach  me  useful  knowledge,  yield 

Their  earnest  aid  the  more. 
Yet  hath  my  soul  an  inward  ear, 

Through  which  its  powers  rejoice  . 
Speak,  Lord,  and  let  me  love  to  hear 

Thy  Spirit's  still,  small  voice. 
So  when  the  archangel  from  the  ground 

Shall  summon  great  and  small, 
The  ear  now  deaf  shall  hear  the  sound, 

And  answer  to  the  calL 

James  Montgomery. 
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IDIOTS  AND  THEIR  EDUCATION. 

BY  W.  W.  TURNER. 

In  our  article  on  the  causes  of  deafness  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Annals,  we  remarked  that  deafness  was  not  the  only 
cause  of  dumbness ;  that  quite  a  number  of  mute  children  had 
been  received  as  pupils  at  the  Asylum  who  could  hear  perfectly  ; 
that  in  all  these  cases  some  mental  defect  had  been  found  to 
exist  which  incapacitated  the  child  for  learning  to  articulate, 
and  that  wTe  proposed  to  consider  their  condition  more  par- 
ticularly at  a  future  time.    This  we  design  to  do  in  the  pres- 
ent article.    It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  exclude  from 
this  class  of  persons  those  who  may  be  partially  deaf  or  those 
who  may  be  entirely  so,  while  their  mental  state  is  similar. 
Not  a  few  of  those  who  lose  their  hearing  by  violent  dis- 
eases in  infancy,  suffer  a  still  more  serious  loss  from  the 
same  cause.    In  consequence  of  injury  done  to  the  brain  or 
the  nervous  system,  the  mind  is  impaired ;  the  further  devel- 
opment of  its  faculties  is  impeded  and  idiocy  ensues.    In  other 
cases  the  same  causes  are  followed  by  irregular  or  excited 
mental  action  constituting  a  species  of  insanity.    It  has  been 
our  practice  at  the  American  Asylum  to  receive  upon  trial  all 
children  of  this  description,  brought  to  us  as  pupils,  except  such 
as  appeared  to  be  helpless  idiots,  or  maniacs,  of  which  there 
there  have  not  been  more  than  three  or  four.    Of  all  who  have 
been  received  into  the  Asylum,  952  in  number,  only  forty-three 
have  been  found  incapable  of  acquiring  any  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  written  language  or  of  using  it  as  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  others.    This  statement,  though  strictly  true  in 
regard  to  many  of  these  individuals,  may  in  regard  to  others 
admit  of  some  modification.    All  that  is  intended  by  it,  is,  that 
none  of  them  possessed  sufficient  intellect  to  comprehend  the 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Institution,  or  to  apply  the 
very  simple  illustrations  used  in  every  stage  of  its  progress. 
Consequently,  after  a  faithful  trial  extending  from  a  few  months 
to  two  or  three  years,  we  have  advised  those  interested  in  their 
education  to  remove  them  from  the  Institution,  on  the  ground 
that  their  improvement  did  not  warrant  the  expense  incurred  by 
their  remaining  in  it.    It  must  not  however  be  inferred  that 
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none  of  these  children  were  benefited  by  the  efforts  made  for 
their  improvement  while  here.  On  the  contrary  most  of  them 
derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  course  pursued  with 
them,  either  in  regard  to  their  habits,  their  manners  or  their 
minds  ;  so  that  in  most  instances  the  friends  were  gratified  with 
the  change.  Enough  has  been  accomplished  to  satisfy  the  in- 
structors of  the  Asylum  of  the  possibility  of  improving,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  has  been  done  here  or  any  where  in 
this  country,  this  entire  class  of  unfortunate  persons  ;  and  the 
propriety  of  establishing  schools  for  idiots  as  soon  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  done. 

It  may  interest  our  readers,  to  have  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  state  of  these  children  when  brought  to  the  In- 
stitution; of  the  efforts  made  for  their  improvement  while  in  it, 
and  of  the  success  which  has  attended  these  efforts.  We  shall 
be  able  to  make  the  subject  better  understood  by  dividing  them 
into  four  classes,  beginning  with  those  who  possess  the  most 
strength  of  mind  and  proceeding  in  order  to  those  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  will  include  those  who  seem  to 
have  the  ordinary  mental  faculties  of  others,  differing  only  in 
point  of  strength.  Their  memory  is  often  good,  particularly  of 
events  which  affect  their  own  comfort  or  interests.  They  re- 
member injuries  and  those  who  inflict  them  for  a  long  time. 
Their  perceptive  powers  are  quite  active.  They  notice  what- 
ever may  be  doing  by  others  in  their  presence,  especially  if  it  be 
any  thing  wThich  they  consider  improper,  and  which  they  can 
make  the  ground  of  complaint  or  accusation.  Hence  they  are 
frequently  involved  in  difficulties  and  quarrels  wTith  their  com- 
panions, and  are  not  a  little  troublesome  to  those  who  have  the 
care  of  them,  by  frequent  fault-finding  and  by  preferring  petty 
charges  against  others.  They  imitate  readily  what  they  see  ; 
making  signs  with  much  fluency  on  such  common  subjects  as 
interest  them,  and  understanding  to  the  same  extent  w7hat  is 
said  to  them  by  signs.  In  consequence  of  their  activity,  the 
quickness  of  their  perceptions  and  the  extent  of  their  ability  to 
imitate,  many  persons,  not  much  acquainted  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  would  consider  them  uncommonly  bright  and  promising. 
Their  parents  in  some  instances  have  assured  us  that  they  were 
the  most  intelligent  of  their  children,  when  they  meant  to  be 
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understood  that  in  this  particular  they  were  quite  remarkable  ; 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the 
lack  of  sense  assigned  as  the  reason  for  their  not  making  greater 
proficiency,  was  not  in  the  teacher  rather  than  in  the  scholar. 
In  general  they  are  passionate  and  selfish ;  tenacious  of  their 
rights  and  of  their  property;  capricious  and  easily  duped  by 
the  more  intelligent.  They  are  not  deficient  in  attention  to 
their  personal  wants  and  appearance.  Their  deficiency  con- 
sists in  their  inability  to  give  fixed  attention  to  a  subject  long 
enough  to  appreciate  or  comprehend  it ;  to  control  and  direct 
the  powers  of  their  mind ;  to  trace  events  to  their  causes  or 
draw  inferences  from  premises  ;  to  compare  the  relations  of 
things,  or  to  apply  general  principles  to  particular  cases.  In 
short  the  defect  is  in  the  reason  or  judgment.  Their  reasoning 
powers  are  feeble  and  very  imperfectly  perform  their  functions. 

We  propose  next  to  state  what  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  this  class  of  our  pupils.  We  have  not  adapted  our 
course  of  instruction  to  their  capacity  any  farther  than  it  could 
be  done  consistently  with  the  improvement  and  progress  of  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  their  associates.  For  as  there  is  not 
usually  more  than  one  of  these  imbecile  children  in  a  class  of 
twenty,  it  would  manifestly  be  improper  to  neglect  the  nineteen 
in  order  to  benefit  that  one.  Our  endeavor  has  been,  by  be- 
stowing more  labor  and  pains  upon  the  dull  ones  at  the  outset, 
to  bring  them  up  to  an  equality  with  the  more  advanced ;  and 
by  proceeding  slowly  at  first,  and  by  frequently  reviewing  the 
ground  gone  over,  to  keep  them  all  if  possible  together.  This 
plan  has  generally  been  found  successful  in  awakening  the  at- 
tention and  calling  forth  the  energy  of  all  who  have  the  ordinary 
amount  of  mental  strength.  In  its  progress  it  has  also  manifest- 
ed any  case  of  deficiency  which  might  have  existed.  When  the 
teacher  has  become  satisfied  of  its  existence  and  of  the  utter 
inability  of  its  subject  to  go  on  with  the  class,  he  has  not  even 
then  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  abandon  the  feeble-minded  child ; 
but  has  endeavored  daily  when  the  care  of  his  class  would 
allow  of  it,  by  the  help  of  pictures  and  familiar  objects,  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  and  enlarge  his  stock  of  ideas ;  and  if 
possible  to  strengthen,  by  suitable  exercise,  the  powers  of  his 
mind.  If  during  the  first  year  the  child  has  made  some  prog- 
ress, and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  improve, 
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he  is  allowed  to  join  the  next  new  class  and  encouraged  to  make 
a  second  effort.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  formed  habits  of  self- 
control,  and  of  attention  to  the  regulations  of  the  Institution. 
He  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  religious  truth  and  more 
or  less  of  useful  information.  He  has  learned  to  form  the  let- 
ters with  the  crayon,  to  write  or  spell  the  names  of  a  few  com- 
mon objects,  and  perhaps  to  give  the  meaning  of  a  few  simple 
phrases.  And  although  he  has  failed  to  realize  all  the  benefit 
which  his  more  gifted  companions  have  derived  from  instruction, 
he  has  learned  something ; — much  less  probably  than  he  would 
have  done  in  a  school  designed  expressly  for  him. 

We  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  case  of  W.  P.  W.  a  fine 
looking  lad  about  ten  years  of  age,  from  Massachusetts,  who 
was  brought  to  the  Asylum  as  being  deaf  and  dumb,  though  the 
friend  who  came  with  him  suspected  that  he  had  some  hearing. 
His  nervous  temperament  was  thought  to  be  peculiar ;  as  he 
was  in  a  wild,  excited  state,  and  unaccustomed  to  control.  He 
made  no  signs  and  could  not  articulate  more  than  three  or  four 
words.  It  was  soon  ascertained  by  his  teacher  that  he  could 
hear  perfectly,  and  could  understand  much  that  was  said  to  him 
orally  ;  and  that  if  taught  at  all,  he  must  be  instructed  through 
the  ear  like  other  hearing  children.  He  received  instruction 
daily  in  this  way  during  the  eleven  weeks  he  remained  at  the 
Asylum.  In  that  time  he  learned  about  half  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  the  names  of  five  or  six  familiar  objects,  with 
their  appropriate  signs.  His  memory  was  not  retentive.  All 
his  mental  faculties  wTere  feeble.  He  had  so  little  control  over 
the  muscles  of  his  arm  that  he  made  no  progress  in  learning  to 
write.  He  took  no  interest  in  pictures  or  in  the  ordinary  exer- 
cises of  the  school-room,  but  would  repeat  after  his  teacher 
whenever  requested  to  do  so.  After  a  day  or  two  he  became 
perfectly  quiet  and  would  not  afterwards  leave  his  seat  during 
the  hours  of  school.  His  articulation  was  somewhat  improved 
though  he  seldom  made  any  use  of  it  voluntarily.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  term,  he  was  sent  home,  as  not  being  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  legislative  support  or  for  instruction  in  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  second  class  of  idiots  will  consist  of  those  who  have  less 
intelligence  than  the  former,  with  none  of  their  activity.  There 
seems  to  be  little  or  no  development  of  their  mental  faculties. 
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They  are  stupid  and  uninterested  in  all  circumstances.  They 
have  no  enjoyment  but  that  of  a  mere  animal ;  desiring  nothing 
better  than  to  sit  by  a  warm  nre  in  winter  and  to  lie  upon  the 
grass  in  the  sun  in  summer.  They  have  just  mind  enough  to 
attend  to  their  own  pressing  wants,  and  to  obey  the  very  simple 
directions  of  others.  In  general  they  have  no  language  either 
of  signs  or  speech.  Our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  this 
class  have  been  similar  to  those  made  with  the  first  as  above 
described.  In  most  instances  we  have  succeeded  in  awakening 
some  degree  of  attention,  and  in  teaching  a  few  words.  A 
portion  of  them  have  learned  signs  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
known  their  wants.  In  most  cases  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  their  countenances  and  manners  for  the  better.  Still 
as  there  has  been  less  encouragement  to  persevere  and  less  sus- 
ceptibility of  improvement,  we  have  not  accomplished  as  much 
as  with  the  first  division. 

The  case  of  one  of  this  class,  S.  S.  B.  of  Massachusetts,  de- 
serves a  more  particular  notice.  He  was  a  lad,  twelve  years  of 
age,  with  regular  features,  and  fine  black  eyes ;  but  his  face 
lacked  expression  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  his  attention  more 
than  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  His  friends  thought  him  deaf, 
as  he  had  never  spoken  ;  yet  his  hearing  was  perfect.  He 
made  no  signs,  nor  did  he  appear  to  understand  any  thing  that 
was  said  to  him.  He  remained  at  the  Asylum  a  year  and  four 
months.  In  that  time  he  learned  the  alphabet  ;  the  names  of 
several  common  objects  and  his  own  name,  and  how  to  write 
with  a  crayon  or  pencil.  He  learned  signs  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  ask  for  such  things  as  he  wanted,  and  to  complain  of  those 
who  troubled  him.  And  what  was  a  little  remarkable,  he  could, 
when  requested,  give  the  conventional  sign  or  name  of  each  of 
the  teachers  and  male  pupils  in  the  Institution.  Pains  were 
taken  also  to  teach  him  articulation,  but  in  this  he  made  no  pro- 
ficiency. When  he  came  to  us,  the  muscles  of  his  limbs  were 
so  little  developed  that  he  seemed  not  to  have  any  ;  but  by  suit- 
able exercise  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  that  particu- 
lar. He  was  sent  home  as  not  properly  entitled  to  support  at 
the  Asylum. 

The  third  class  will  include  those  whose  mental  development 
was  arrested  by  insanity  occurring  in  early  childhood  or  infancy. 
They  differ  from  other  insane  persons  only  in  the  want  of  that 
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intelligence  which  the  latter  still  possess  and  exhibit  as  the  re- 
sult of  education  and  maturity  of  mind  attained  to,  previous  to 
becoming  deranged.  We  have  had  but  seven  of  this  descrip- 
tion, all  of  whom  were  deaf  as  well  as  dumb.  Our  efforts  to 
benefit  them  were  attended  with  little  or  no  success. 

The  fourth  and  last  division  is  composed  of  those  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence,  being  in  this  respect  inferior  to  some 
of  the  brutes.  They  have  no  method  of  making  known  their 
wants  ;  in  fact  they  seem  scarcely  to  have  any.  They  are  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  are  too  often  neglected 
by  those  on  whom  their  care  naturally  devolves.  Only  two  of 
these  truly  unfortunate  children  have  been  received  into  the 
Asylum,  (though  a  few  others  have  been  presented  ;)  and  these 
remained  but  a  few  days. 

There  is  not  at  the  present  time  a  single  school  or  establish- 
lishment  for  the  care  and  training  of  idiots  in  the  United  States. 
Some  action  has  been  had  on  the  subject  however,  by  the  legis- 
latures of  Massachusetts  and  New-York.  The  former  body,  by 
a  resolve  of  the  11th  of  April,  1846,  appointed  commissioners 
"to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  idiots  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  to  ascertain  their  number,  and  whether  any  thing  can 
be  done  for  their  relief."  From  their  report  presented  in  March, 
1847,  we  learn,  that  there  are  about  1000  idiots  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  300  of  whom  are  of  proper  age  for  instruction.  As  the 
result  of  their  investigation  they  say,  that  "  other  countries  have 
set  an  example  of  successful  attempts  to  instruct  and  elevate 
the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  men,  which  it  behooves  our 
Commonwealth  speedily  to  imitate."  We  cannot  doubt  that 
this  State,  which  has  ever  been  foremost  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity and  education,  will  speedily  adopt  measures  for  the  relief 
of  that  hitherto  neglected  and  degraded  portion  of  its  popu- 
lation. 

About  the  same  time  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  idiots  was  brought 
before  the  legislature  of  New-York,  and  met  with  a  favorable 
reception  at  first,  but  was  finally  lost  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. At  the  next  session  the  committee  again  presented 
their  report,  "  having  obtained,"  as  they  say,  "  from  Europe, 
more  information  on  this  subject,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
education  of  the  idiot  is  a  feasible  thing."  They  estimate  the 
number  of  idiots  in  that  State  at  2,500  or  more.    And  in  view 
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of  the  whole  matter,  they  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  bill 
providing  for  idiots  "  will  find  favor  with  the  legislature,  that 
the  heart  of  many  an  afflicted  parent  within  our  borders,  may 
be  gladdened  with  the  thought  that  soon  there  is  to  be  an  insti- 
tution where  he  can  safely  place  his  poor  stricken  child,  with 
the  encouraging  hope  that  he  may  in  some  measure  be  restored 
in  mind,  and  become  a  constituent,  social  member  of  the  human 
family." 

Several  institutions  for  the  care  and  training  of  idiots  exist  in 
Europe,  the  most  successful  of  which  are  those  of  Berlin  and 
Paris.  The  former,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Saegert  has 
been  in  operation  only  five  or  six  years ;  yet  the  results  have 
been  truly  surprising.  Mr.  Weld,  principal  of  the  American 
Asylum,  visited  the  establishment  in  the  autumn  of  1844.  Re- 
specting it,  he  says  ;  "  I  had  the  privilege,  while  in  Berlin,  to 
witness  certain  encouraging  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Saegert, 
the  principal  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  that 
city  in  behalf  of  twelve  of  this  most  unfortunate,  and  hitherto 
hopeless  class  of  mankind.  The  first  of  these  idiotic  pupils 
had  been  under  instruction  about  two  years,  the  second  and 
third,  who  were  the  only  ones  deaf  and  dumb,  about  one  year 
and  a  half;  and  the  others  five  months,  three  months,  and  one, 
only  two  weeks.  They  came  to  him  in  different  states  of  im- 
becility, several  utterly  unable  to  walk  or  help  themselves  in 
the  least.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  all  were  improved.  Those 
who  could  hear,  were  learning  to  speak  ;  some  were  beginning 
to  draw  and  write,  and  some  to  sew.  Some  played  almost  nat- 
urally like  other  youth,  and  one  or  two  were  beginning  to  sing 
and  dance  like  other  people.  All  could  walk,  and  all  take 
much  care  of  themselves.  They  appeared  neat,  cheerful  and 
improving  in  body  and  mind.  The  deaf  boy  who  was  one  of 
the  worst  cases,  washed  and  dressed  himself  daily,  without  as- 
sistance ;  walked  and  even  ran  about  the  house  and  yard,  and 
was  learning  to  draw.  He  made  his  pictures  upon  a  slate,  and 
in  his  own  peculiar  way,  evinced  quite  a  passion  for  this  em- 
ployment." 

Professor  Bartlett,  an  American  physician,  who  visited  this 
school  for  idiots  soon  after,  thus  writes  to  his  friend  in  this 
country.  "  The  director  took  us  into  a  little  room  where  were 
some  eight  or  ten  of  these  poor  creatures,  boys  and  girls,  with 
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faces  indicative  of  absence  of  reason.  The  results  of  these 
efforts,  have  been  remarkably  and  most  satisfactorily  successful. 
One  little  fellow,  with  a  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  face, 
interested  us  exceedingly.  He  was  very  intently  and  earnestly 
at  work,  writing  upon  his  slate  ;  and  still  for  three  months  after 
his  entrance,  he  was  unable  to  fix  either  his  attention  or  his 
eyes  upon  any  thing." 

Mr.  Saegert,  in  a  letter  written  a  year  ago  to  Hon.  F.  F. 
Backus  of  the  New  York  Senate,  says  :  "  Soon  after  the  first 
publication  of  my  invention,  there  was  such  a  conflux  of  pupils, 
that  I  soon  numbered  thirty-six.  Eight  of  my  pupils  are  now 
so  far  advanced,  as  to  live  in  Berlin  with  their  relatives,  and 
come  regularly  to  school  morning  and  afternoon."  In  respect 
to  the  attainments  of  many  of  them,  he  says,  "  they  rival  in 
reading,  writing,  conversation,  and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic 
any  common  school  in  my  country." 

The  principal  establishment  at  Paris  for  idiots  is  at  the  Bice- 
tre,  a  large  hospital  a  little  out  of  the  city.  It  commenced  on 
a  small  scale  about  twenty  years  since,  and  a  regular  school  was 
organized  about  nine  years  ago  ;  but  the  work  has  not  been 
prosecuted  with  very  marked  success  for  more  than  five  years 
past.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Voisin,  the  phy- 
sician of  the  hospital,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Vallee. 
We  have  before  us  accounts  of  several  visits  to  this  institution 
by  American  and  English  gentlemen  made  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  all  of  whic  h  are  exceedingly  interesting  ;  but  our  limits 
forbid  copious  extracts  from  any  of  them.  Those  who  may 
wish  for  information  respecting  the  subject,  are  referred  to  a 
letter  of  George  Sumner,  Esq.,  appended  to  Dr.  Howe's  report 
to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  March  last;  and  to 
"  Littells'  Living  Age,"  Nos.  150,  158  and  185.  That  a  clear 
understanding  may  be  had  of  the  change  wrought  in  some  of 
the  worst  cases,  we  copy  the  following  from  the  last  mentioned 
work.  The  writer  of  the  article,  who  seems  to  have  given  an 
impartial  account  of  what  he  saw,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
exercises,  repaired  to  the  workshops.  "  Near  the  door,"  he 
observes,  "  stood  one,  who,  when  I  first  saw  him  early  in  the 
day,  struck  me  as  a  most  deplorable,  hopeless  object,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly singled  him  out  for  especial  observation.  In  the 
school-room  he  had  manifested  considerable  progress  in  writing, 
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drawing  mathematical  figures,  and  other  exercises.  He  began 
his  work  by  taking  up  a  piece  of  wood  which  it  was  his  business 
to  plane.  After  looking  at  it  a  moment  or  two,  he  placed  it  in 
a  vice,  screwed  it  firmly,  and  commenced  turning  off  the  shav- 
ings in  a  workmanlike  manner.  This  youth  is  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  in  the  Bicetre  rather  more  than  three  years. 
When  first  admitted,  he  manifested  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
inferior  animal.  His  appetite  was  voracious  and  he  would  de- 
vour the  most  disgusting  things.  He  had  all  the  sensuality  of 
a  brute,  and  a  vicious  propensity  to  tear  and  destroy  whatever 
came  within  his  reach.  He  was,  moreover,  passionate  in  the 
extreme,  attacking  and  biting  every  one  who  offered  the  least 
opposition  to  his  inordinate  and  disgusting  propensities.  The 
voluntary  power  over  his  muscles  was  very  imperfect,  and  he 
could  neither  walk  nor  run  properly.  This  being,  who  in  1843 
had  been  in  so  strange  and  apparently  hopeless  a  condition, 
could  now  read,  write,  sing  and  calculate.  I  now  saw  him  hap- 
pily engaged,  making  good  use  of  implements  with  which,  if 
placed  in  his  hands  a  few  years  ago,  he  would  doubtless  have 
inflicted  serious  injury." 

The  testimony,  from  these  and  other  sources,  to  the  value  of 
schools  for  idiots  is  abundant  and  most  satisfactory  ;  and  we 
trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  their  importance  will  be  so 
fully  appreciated  as  to  lead  to  their  establishment  in  all  the 
States  of  our  Union. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — We  have 
before  us  the  Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  this 
Institution.  It  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  ;  having  been  in  actual 
operation  only  about  two  years.  It  is  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Knoxville  in  East  Tennessee  ;  under  the 
control  of  an  intelligent  and  active  Board  of  Trustees  ;  with 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Mclntire,  a  former  instructor  in  the  Ohio 
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Asylum,  as  Principal,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Myers,  as  assistant  teach- 
er. The  Institution  receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
which  is  pronounced,  however,  by  the  Trustees  to  be  "  entirely 
inadequate,"  and  an  urgent  (we  hope  it  will  prove  a  successful) 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Legislature  to  increase  its  benefactions. 
During  the  past  year,  a  building  has  been  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  school ,  "  one  wing  of  a  general  plan  of  an 
Asylum"  to  be  completed  hereafter,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  obtained.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  twenty- 
Jive,  and  the  specimens  of  their  improvement  which  are  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  show  that  they  have  been  skill- 
fully and  faithfully  instructed.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would 
gladly  make  some  extracts  from  this  document,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  brief  notice  ;  adding  only  the 
expression  of  our  hope  and  our  confidence  that,  with  increasing 
light  upon  the  general  subject,  the  State  of  Tennessee  wTill  look 
with  increasing  interest  upon  this  young  and  promising  Institu- 
tion, and  never  suffer  it  to  languish  for  lack  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  into  full  operation. 

Indiana  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — We  have  also  re- 
ceived the  last  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Principal  of  this 
Asylum.  The  Trustees  say,  "  that  at  no  period  of  its  existence, 
has  the  i\.sylum  enjoyed  more  extensive  and  brighter  prospects." 
They  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  new  buildings 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution  ;  adding  that  before  such 
buildings  can  possibly  be  completed,  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  their  annual  rents  will  amount  to  at  least  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  Report  of  the  Principal  is  a  long  and  learned  doc- 
ument ;  entering  somewhat  at  length  into  the  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  In- 
diana Asylum  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1843,  by  Mr.  William 
Willard,  a  very  intelligent  deaf-mute,  who  had  received  his 
education  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  had  been 
for  several  years  an  instructor  in  the  Ohio  Asylum.  In  the 
summer  of  1 845,  Mr.  James  S.  Brown,  also  of  the  Ohio  Asylum, 
was  appointed  Principal ;  and  besides  Messrs.  Brown  and  Wil- 
lard, there  are  two  other  persons  employed  as  instructors.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  is  eighty.    The  yearly  income  of  the 
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Institution  is  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ;  most  of  which,  is  drawn 
from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  It  is  situated  in  Indianapolis, 
where  the  Institution  owns  a  tract  of  land,  upon  which  its  future 
buildings  are  to  be  erected.  We  are  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  its  affairs  are  in  so  prosperous  a  condition,  and  we  trust 
that  nothing  will  occur  to  darken  the  "  brighter  prospects"  of 
which  its  Trustees  speak. 


Numbers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — When  the  project  of  cre- 
ating an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  first  entertained,  it  was  opposed  by  some,  on  the 
ground  that  one  such  institution  would  be  sufficient  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  the  whole  country ;  and  as  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford  had  already  gone  into  operation,  they  could  per- 
ceive no  necessity  for  another  establishment  of  the  same  kind. 
There  is  doubtless  much  less  of  ignorance  upon  this  point  now, 
at  least  among  intelligent  men,  than  there  was  in  1^17;  and 
yet,  there  are  probably  few,  even  at  the  present  day,  who  are 
fully  aware  of  the  actual  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in 
the  community  around  them.  According  to  the  last  census  of 
the  United  States,  there  were  in  1840,  seven  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  deaf-mutes  in  the  whole  country,  and  we 
have  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  estimate  fell  considera- 
bly below  the  real  number  at  that  time.  This  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  great  increase  of  population  during  the  last 
seven  years,  warrants  the  belief  ihat  there  are  now  more  than 
ten  thousand  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  Union.  Their  num- 
bers alone  therefore  seem  to  entitle  them  to  a  considerable  share 
of  the  public  regard,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peculiar  interest 
which  their  great  misfortune  is  fitted  to  excite  in  every  benevo- 
lent breast.  If  we  suppose,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  that  at 
least  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
country,  are  of  proper  age  and  in  suitable  circumstances  to  re- 
ceive instruction,  it  follows  that  there  ought  to  be  at  this  time 
two  thousand  deaf-mutes  connected  with  the  various  schools 
which  have  been  established  for  them  in  the  United  States ; 
whereas  the  actual  number  is  below  one  thousand.  Thus  it 
appears  that  although  much  has  been  done  for  the  education  of 
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this  class  of  persons,  yet  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplish- 
ed, especially  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  before  the  whole 
duty  of  society  toward  them  is  discharged. 


A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Editor. — The  only  deaf  and  dumb  editor 
in  the  United  States,  and  probably  the  only  one  in  the  world, 
is  Mr.  Levi  S.  Backus,  of  The  Radii,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Backus  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum,  and  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  education,  he  became  an  assistant  instructor  in  the 
Central  Asylum  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  Upon  the  absorption  of 
the  last  named  Asylum  into  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New  York  city,  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Radii,  of  which  he  is  both  editor  and  proprietor, 
and  which  he  has  continued  for  more  than  seven  years.  From 
our  personal  acquaintance  w7ith  the  paper  we  can  testify  that 
it  is  a  vigorous  and  well-conducted  sheet ;  remarkably  so,  we 
may  say  indeed,  when  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  editor 
are  taken  into  consideration. 


A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Artist. — We  have  seen  in  several  of  the 
newspapers,  high  commendations  of  a  lithographic  engraving 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Brownell,  published  a  few  months 
ago  by  Colton  and  Co.  of  this  city.  It  may  be  wrorth  while  to 
state  that  the  engraver,  Mr.  Albert  Newsam  of  Philadelphia,  is 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  received  his  education  some  years  ago  at 
the  Institution  in  that  city.  He  is  said  to  be  an  artist  of  deci- 
ded genius,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  the  United  States. 
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ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  STATE,  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  COLLINS  STONE. 

We  regard  congenital  deafness,  as  one  of  the  sorest  calami- 
ties that  can  befall  a  human  being.  The  decree  of  Providence 
that  closes,  at  birth,  the  ear  of  an  individual  to  the  admission  of 
sound,  shuts  up  his  mind  in  a  cell,  where  scarcely  a  ray  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  light  ever  dawns  upon  his  solitude.  The  deaf 
child  may  exhibit  the  same  natural  traits  of  character  as 
his  more  fortunate  companions.  Yet  he  is  a  different  be- 
ing. Not  only  is  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  the  history  of 
his  race,  and  of  every  department  of  truth,  bounded  by  his  nar- 
row observation,  but  his  mind  is  a  perfect  blank  with  regard  to 
all  the  momentous  realities  which  concern  him  as  a  creature 
of  immortality.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  existence  of  God,  of 
his  own  spirit,  or  of  a  future  life.  Probation,  accountability, 
retribution,  are  facts  of  which  he  has  not  the  least  conception. 
If  he  dies  unblessed  by  education,  he  dies  in  this  utter  moral 
darkness,  though  he  has  lived  in  a  Christian  land  ;  though  from 
his  youth  he  has  frequented  the  temple  of  the  true  God,  or  daily 
bowed  around  the  altar  of  family  worship.  To  open  the 
doors  of  his  prison,  and  let  in  upon  him  the  light  of  truth,  and 
the  consolations  of  religion,  is  a  work  in  which  every  benevolent 
mind  must  feel  a  deep  interest. 

The  opinions  that  are  prevalent  in  the  community,  and  even 
among  the  relatives  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  to  the  amount 
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of  their  knowledge  of  religious  truth  previous  to  instruction,  we 
believe  to  be  very  erroneous.  It  is  a  matter  of  immense  conse- 
quence to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  condition  in  this  respect  should 
be  correctly  understood.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  he  be  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  subjects  so  seriously  affecting  his  well- 
being,  and  with  which  those  around  him  are  so  familiar  ?  He 
is  capable  of  reason,  and  evidences  of  the  being  and  providence 
of  God,  are  all  around  him.  How  can  he  help  perceiving  that 
every  effect,  must  have  an  adequate  cause,  and  how  natural  is  it 
for  him  to  feel  the  necessity,  and  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
Universal  Cause.  Has  he  no  such  yearnings  after  something 
better  than  his  present  experience,  no  such  shrinking  from  an 
/eternal  sleep,"  as  to  suggest  the  thought,  that  there  is  a  spark 
within  him  which  is  destined  to  the  immortality  he  desires  ?  Is 
there  not  such  a  pressure  of  obligation  upon  his  conscience,  as 
to  convince  him  by  evidence  which  he  cannot  mistake,  that  he 
must  feel  in  another  state  of  being,  the  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct in  this  ?  When  he  stands  by  the  death-bed  of  one  whom 
he  tenderly  loves,  and  the  look  of  intelligence  fades,  and  the 
pulse  ceases  to  beat  ;  in  his  desolation,  does  he  not  understand 
that  death  does  its  work  only  upon  the  shell  : — that  all  that  he 
loved  in  his  friend  has  entered  upon  a  higher  life,  and  they  shall 
meet  again  ?  Perhaps  he  is  a  member  of  a  Christian  family. 
The  sympathies  of  the  family  circle  are  entwined  around  him 
the  more  closely  on  account  of  his  misfortune,  and  he  is  pecul- 
iarly the  child  of  many  prayers  ?  He  has  often  been  pointed  to 
the  name  of  God,  and  to  heaven  as  the  place  of  his  abode.  He 
refrains  from  labor  on  the  sabbath,  and  takes  a  posture  of  rev- 
erence in  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  devotions  of  the  family. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  this  child  has  no  idea  whatever  of  spir- 
itual existence,  or  any  of  the  doctrines  of  natural  or  revealed  re- 
ligion ? 

To  considerations  like  these,  we  have  only  to  oppose  the  de- 
cided negative  of  facts.  The  deaf  mute  is  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  light  ,  but  the  simple  truth  is,  that  scarcely  a  par- 
ticle enters  his  mind.  He  never  reasons  concerning  the  origin, 
or  the  destiny  of  the  beings  and  things  around  him.  Indeed,  so 
heavy  is  the  hand  of  his  calamity  upon  him,  so  nearly  does  it 
depress  him  to  the  level  of  mere  animal  life,  so  dead  are  the 
germs  of  thought  and  feeling  in  his  soul,  that  the  great  facts 
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and  truths  relating  to  God  and  a  future  state,  which  would  seem 
to  be  the  birthright  and  aliment  of  every  rational  mind,  rarely 
attract  his  attention,  or  excite  his  curiosity. 

A  few  years  since,  a  number  of  intelligent  deaf  mutes,  some 
of  whom  had  completed  their  course  at  the  Asylum,  and  oth- 
ers wrho  wTere  members  of  the  school  at  the  time,  were  exam- 
ined with  great  minuteness  as  to  their  knowledge,  and  habits  of 
reflection  on  these  subjects,  previous  to  education.  They  were 
fully  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  questions  proposed 
to  them,  as  their  answers  show  ;  and  as  these  were  entirely 
their  own,  their  testimony  can  be  received  without  abatement, 
as  the  true  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  deaf-mute,  be- 
fore he  is  enlightened  by  the  special  efforts  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy. Our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give  but  a  single  reply  to 
each  of  the  questions  proposed  ;  and  these  will  be  taken  at  ran- 
dom, regard  being  had  chiefly  to  their  brevity. 

Quest.  1.  Before  you  were  instructed  in  the  Asylum,  Jiad 
you  any  idea  of  the  Creator  1 

Airs.  "While  staving  at  home,  I  was  ignorant  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  My  mind 
w  as  without  light,  like  an  idiot,  and  I  knew  nothing  about  God, 
immortality,  power  and  wisdom." 

Quest.  2.  Had  you  reasoned,  or  thought  about  the  origin  of 
the  world,  or  the  beings  and  things  it  contains  ? 

Ans.  "I  did  not  think  any  thing  about  the  origin  of  the 
world  ;  I  only  thought  that  the  sky,  and  every  thing  on  the  earth 
looked  very  beautiful." 

Quest.  3.  Had  you  any  idea  of  your  own  soul,  and  if  so, 
by  wliat  means  teas  it  obtained  ? 

Aks.  *'  I  knew  nothing  about  my  own  soul  from  infancy.  I 
did  not  know  it  was  connected  with  my  body,  but  I  believed 
that  my  body  held  only  flesh.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Asylum, 
one  of  the  instructors  explained  it  to  me.  Now  I  shall  remem- 
ber it  forever.  I  had  not  any  idea  of  spirit,  till  my  admission 
into  the  Asylum." 

Quest.  4.  Did  you  know  any  thing  of  death,  and  if  so,  what 
were  your  thoughts  and  emotions  about  it  1 

A.ns.  "  My  thought  of  death,  was  in  confusion,  and  fear. 
When  beholding  a  corpse,  my  feelings  were  sharp  and  bitter. 
I  was  quite  out  of  knowing  what  it  meant " 
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Quest.  5.  When,  and  how  did  you  obtain  the  first  idea  of 
God,  of  which  you  are  conscious  ? 

Ans.  "  When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  I  came  to  the 
Asylum,  and  soon  Mr.  G.,  the  former  principal  of  the  Asylumj 
taught  me  the  catechism  : — '  God  is  a  spirit '  God  is  good 
'  God  is  eternal.'  I  wondered  to  hear  it.  I  had  a  better  idea 
of  God  than  before.  My  parents  had  showed  me  the  name  of 
God,  and  I  was  told  that  he  was  a  very  great  person  in  the  sky. " 

Quest.  6.  After  you  had  been  sometime  in  the  Asylum,  and 
had  become  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  the  existence  of  God,  of 
his  infinite  attributes,  and  wonderful  works,  how  did  you  regard 
your  former  state  of  mind  on  these  subjects  ? 

Ans.  "  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  a  beast,  or  a  thing.  As  the 
clouds  are  dispelled,  and  the  sun  shines  upon  us,  so  the  dark- 
ness of  my  mind  was  enlightened  by  the  illustrations  or  expla- 
nations about  the  existence,  'nature,  and  moral  perfections  of 
God.    It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  contradict  these  truths. " 

Quest.  7.  What  did  you  think,  when  you  saw  people  en- 
gaged in  what  you  now  know  to  be  religious  worship  ? 

Ans.  "  I  thought  they  generally  went  to  church,  to  hear  what 
ministers  said,  but  I  did  not  know  they  worshipped  God,  and 
that  they  were  warned  to  be  prepared  for  death.  I  thought  the 
people  in  church  sang  to  please  others."* 

These  replies,  received  from  different  individuals,  are  speci- 
mens of  a  great  number  of  similar  import,  and  are  entirely  in 
point.  To  this  testimony,  (and  it  might  be  increased  to  any  ex- 
tent,) we  will  only  add  that  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  whose  experience 
coincides  with  these  statements.  "  The  subject/'  he  says,  "was 
one  that  engaged  my  attention,  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  inquiries  which  I  made 
of  them  in  regard  to  it,  were  continued,  various,  and  minute. 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  produce  an  instance,  of  a  deaf-mute 
from  birth,  who,  without  instruction  on  the  subject  from  some 
friend,  or  at  some  Institution  for  his  benefit,  has  originated  from 
his  own  reflections,  the  idea  of  a  Creator,  and  Moral  Governor 
of  the  world,  or  who  has  formed  any  notions  of  the  immaterial- 
ity, and  immortality  of  his  own  soul."  f 

The  real  calamity  of  the  deaf-mute  therefore,  is  not  that  his 
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ear  is  closed  to  the  cheerful  tones  of  the  human  voice,  and  the 
melodies  of  nature  ;  not  that  all  the  treasures  of  literature  and 
science,  of  philosophy  and  history,  accumulated  in  the  progress 
of  ages,  are  to  him  as  though  they  were  not  ;— but  that  the 
light  of  divine  truth  never  shines  upon  his  path  ;  that  even  in 
the  midst  of  Christian  society,  he  must  grope  his  way  in  dark- 
ness and  gloom,  to  the  unknown  scenes  of  the  future,  unless 
some  kind  hand  penetrates  his  solitude,  and  breaks  the  spell 
that  holds  him  from  communion  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  world.    Nor  do  we  affirm  that  his  sad  lot  can  be  alleviated, 
only  by  sending  him  to  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
The  ingenious  and  persevering  efforts  of  an  intelligent  friend, 
may  find  such  access  to  his  mind,  as  greatly  to  relieve,  and  in  a 
measure,  restore  him  to  society.    The  success  of  the  excellent 
Mrs.  Tonna  in  converting  the  poor  Irish  lad,  into  the  "Happy 
Mute,"  is  well  known,  and  should  encourage  every  benevolent 
person  who  has  the  opportunity,  to  make  a  similar  attempt. 
Unhappily,  the  experience  of  all  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  goes 
to  show,  that  cases  of  successful  experiment  are  extremely  rare. 
Least  of  all  can  we  conclude,  that  because  a  child  points  up- 
ward with  a  serious  look  when  he  is  shown  the  name  of  God,  or 
even  when  he  signifies  by  his  rude  gestures,  his  belief  that  the 
good  ascend,  and  the  bad  go  downward,  there  is  evidence  that 
he  has  any  correct  notion  either  of  spiritual  existence,  or  ac- 
countability.   In  making  these  signs,  he  merely  imitates  his 
teacher,  and  his  knowledge  extends  no  farther. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  deaf-mute,  in  com- 
mon with  every  rational  being,  has  a  moral  sense.    His  own 
observation  has  shown  him  a  difference  in  the  moral  quality  of 
actions.    A  thousand  scenes  have  been  acted  in  his  presence, 
upon  which  he  has  involuntarily  passed  a  judgment,  as  to  their 
being  right,  or  wrong.    He  has  been  reproved  for  disregarding 
the  rights  of  others,  and  he  has  seen  the  effects  of  passion  in 
himself,  and  in  his  companions.    His  moral  judgment  is  correct , 
as  far  as  it  goes.    He  is  therefore  accountable,  and  must  be 
held  strictly  responsible  for  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the 
stern  and  faithful  monitor  within. 

Such  being  the  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  uneducated 
deaf-mute,  obviously  the  first  work  to  be  done  for  him,  after  his 
admission  to  an  Institution  for  his  benefit,  is,  to  open  his  mind 
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as  soon  as  possible  to  the  great  objects,  facts  and  duties  of  re- 
ligion. The  policy  which  would  defer  the  communication  of 
these  truths,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  his  present 
and  future  well-being,  to  the  last  stages  of  his  course,  deserves 
any  name  rather  than  that  of  Christian,  and  the  system  of  in- 
struction that  compels  its  adoption,  should  be  rejected  for  that 
reason,  if  no  other  existed.  If  any  human  being  specially 
needs  the  consolations  of  religious  faith,  it  is  the  one  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  misfortune.  He  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
petty  vexations  and  trials  of  life,  as  well  as  to  its  more  serious 
evils,  while  he  has  no  resource  but  to  brood  in  silent  dejection 
over  the  mysterious  causes  of  the  ills  that  befall  him.  Why 
should  he  longer  be  left  in  this  distressing  uncertainty  ?  Why 
should  not  the  dark  pall  that  confines  his  vision,  at  least  begin 
at  once  to  rise  ?  The  idea  of  God,  and  the  leading  elements  of 
truth,  are  certainly  within  the  comprehension  of  a  child  who  is 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  We  are  happy  to  believe  that  the 
subject  is  regarded  in  its  true  light,  in  our  American  Institutions, 
and  that  religious  instruction,  beginning  with  the  foundation- 
truth,  is  commenced  at  an  early  period  in  the  course.  In  the 
American  Asylum,  the  first  lessons  are  given  always  within  the 
first  month,  and  often  during  the  first  week  of  the  pupil's  con- 
nection with  the  school.  Let  us  now  enter  with  him  into  this 
new  scene,  and  note  his  emotions. 

When  a  deaf-mute  finds  himself  for  the  first  time,  within  the 
walls  of  the  Institution,  his  mind  is  filled  with  wonder.  His 
life  up  to  this  time,  except  as  regards  mere  animal  enjoyment, 
has  been  one  of  isolation  and  loneliness.  Though  surrounded  by 
friends  who  have  felt  for  him  the  strongest  affection,  they  have 
been  able  to  hold  intercourse  with  him  only  respecting  the  most 
common  affairs,  or  his  daily  wants.  But  now  he  is  in  a  new 
world.  The  community  around  him  has  a  language  with  which 
he  feels  somewhat  familiar,  and  in  which  he  rapidly  improves. 
Thought  flies  from  mind  to  mind,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  is  in  the  enchanted  circle,  and  feels  the  thrill ! 
It  is  news  to  him  that  ideas  and  things  have  names.  And  he 
exhibits  as  much  joy  in  learning  that  three  small  characters 
combined  in  a  certain  order,  represent  a  domestic  animal  with 
which  he  has  played  from  childhood,  as  a  more  cultivated  mind 
would  do,  in  coming  suddenly  into  the  possession  of  the  wealth  of 
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a  kingdom.  He  is  now  ready  to  be  taught,  and  grasps  with 
eagerness  after  every  truth  that  comes  in  his  way. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  the  first  steps  of  the 
method  pursued  in  imparting  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  knowledge 
of  the  soul,  and  of  God,  and  his  attributes.  It  is  substantially 
the  same  that  would  be  taken  to  bring  these  truths  to  the  per- 
ception of  any  other  mind  that  is  ignorant  of  them,  though  in 
this  case,  the  medium  of  communication  is,  of  course,  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  while  the  reasoning  is  of  the  simplest  kind. 
We  have  not  to  construct  an  argument  to  which  the  acute  mind 
of  an  inveterate  sceptic,  (if  there  exist  such  an  anomaly,)  could 
bring  no  objection,  but  rather  to  trace  the  path,  along  which  a 
mind  anxious  to  know  the  truth  might  reach  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. It  is  not  so  much,  even  to  the  deaf-mute,  an  introduc- 
tion of  new  facts,  as  pointing  out  the  relations  of  those  he 
already  knows,  although  they  have  never  excited  his  attention, 
and  leading  him  to  draw  the  plain  and  obvious  inference. 
With  regard  to  some  truths,  it  is  simply  stating  the  reality  of 
certain  facts,  which  immediately  commend  themselves  to  his 
reason  as  natural  and  necessary,  and  which  he  might  have  him- 
self discovered  by  proper  reflection. 

But  the  class  is  called  together  to  receive  the  first  lesson  of 
religious  truth.  Rarely  are  human  beings  assembled  under 
more  interesting  circumstances ; — rarely  is  there  a  more  re- 
sponsible work  committed  to  human  hands,  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  teacher  on  such  an  occasion.  Little  time  is  lost  in  gain- 
ing the  attention  of  the  silent  audience,  for  every  eye  in  the 
room  that  beams  with  the  least  intelligence,  is  fixed  keenly 
upon  the  teacher,  waiting  to  read  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
finger,  or  expression  of  the  countenance. 

We  sometimes  begin  with  the  idea  of  the  soul,  and  of  God ; 
at  others,  we  first  take  up  the  elements  of  moral  character ; — 
what  feelings  and  actions  are  good,  and  to  be  cherished,  and 
what  are  evil  and  to  be  avoided  ;  and  also  the  duties  they  owe 
to  their  fellow-men.  After  the  moral  sense  is  somewhat  enlight- 
ened and  cultivated,  we  ascend  to  the  relations  they  sustain* 
and  the  duties  they  owe  to  God.  The  latter  course  is  perhaps 
the  most  philosophical,  as  we  can  only  know  God,  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  being  in  his  creatures  ; — by  clothing  with  perfection, 
and  infinitude,  the  powers  which  we  find  in  the  human  soul. 
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When  the  idea  to  be  given  is  that  of  the  soul ; — the  some- 
thing within  them  that  "  thinks  and  feels,"  a  method  like  the 
following  is  often  taken.  The  teacher  calls  to  him  one  of  their 
number.  He  indicates  the  most  obvious  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  child  and  some  inanimate  object  in  the  room,  as  a 
table,  or  chair.  The  table  has  no  feeling,  or  intelligence.  He 
speaks  to  it,  strikes  it,  calls  it,  but  it  makes  no  response.  The 
child  has  sensibility  and  intelligence.  He  feels  pain  and  pleas- 
ure ;  he  comes  when  he  is  called.  He  can  see  and  understand, 
and  the  table  cannot.  The  child  plainly  differs  greatly  from 
the  table,  and  from  every  inanimate  object.  He  next  takes  an 
example  from  vegetable  life,  perhaps  a  tree.  By  delineating  its 
outline  in  the  air,  the  size  of  the  trunk,  the  waving  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  motion  of  the  leaves,  they  soon  recognize  the 
intended  object.  He  describes  to  them  the  roots  piercing  the 
ground,  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  The  tree  has  life ;  it 
grows  ;  the  trunk  increases  in  size,  the  branches  in  length.  Is 
the  tree  like  the  child?  Can  it  feel,  or  see,  or  walk?  Does  it 
understand,  when  we  speak  to  it  ?  No,  but  the  child  does.  The 
tree  is  not  much  like  the  child.  Their  attention  is  now  directed 
to  some  animal  with  which  they  are  familiar,  as  a  dog  or  a 
horse.  As  the  teacher  describes  its  shape,  height  and  common 
habits,  the  clapping  of  a  dozen  hands,  accompanied  by  excla- 
mations of  joy,  assure  him  that  they  know  well  the  animal  to 
which  he  refers.  Is  the  animal  like  the  child  ?  It  can  see,  run, 
eat,  love,  feel  pain,  come  at  command,  &c.  Should  he  ask  them 
if  the  animal  could  do  right,  or  wrong ; — if  it  can  deserve  pun- 
ishment, he  would  probably  receive  a  universal  assent.  But  is 
it  as  intelligent  as  the  child  ?  Can  it  read  and  write  or  count  ? 
Oh  no.  He  has  now  made  some  progress.  The  child  differs 
from  a  table,  a  tree,  or  a  beast.  He  is  better  than  either. 
Why  ?  What  has  the  child  that  these  have  not  ?  To  show 
more  vividly  the  peculiar  power  and  activity  of  the  mind,  the 
teacher  closes  his  eyes,  and  walks  about  the  room.  He  shows 
them  that  although  his  eyes  are  shut,  he  can  still  see : — he  can 
see  them.  With  his  eyes  closed  he  moves  about  rapidly,  des- 
cribes various  objects,  refers  to  their  friends,  and  their  probable 
occupations.  He  shows  them  that  they  can  do  the  same. 
They  can  see  their  friends,  though  far  away.    Often  in  their 
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sleep,  they  look  upon  their  familiar  faces  and  enjoy  their 
society. 

By  pursuing  these  and  similar  illustrations,  they  soon  catch 
the  idea  which  he  wishes  to  convey  ;  that  there  is  something  in 
the  child  which  they  do  not  find  in  trees,  animals,  or  anything 
else.  But  this  wonderful  "  something"  is  not  his  body,  or  any 
part  of  it.  His  hand  does  not  see,  nor  does  any  other  limb. 
You  may  cut  off  any  one  of  them,  and  yet  the  child  can  see  as 
well  as  before.  It  is  not  his  eye  that  sees,  for  the  eye  of  a 
dead  person  remains  unchanged,  and  yet  has  no  power  of 
perception,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  organs  of  the  other 
senses.  But  if  this  "something"  is  not  the  body,  it  has  great 
power  over  it.  It  commands  the  hand  or  the  foot  to  move,  and 
is  instantly  obeyed.  It  sometimes  compels  the  body  to  make 
the  most  violent  exertions,  to  rush  forward,  to  stop  suddenly 
and  to  a  variety  of  efforts  as  it  pleases.  They  are  now  prepared 
to  be  told  that  the  power  that  manifests  itself  in  these  different 
ways,  is  called  the  soul.  It  is  not  flesh  ;  it  is  not  any  kind  of 
matter.  It  is  something  like  breath,  or  the  air,  (and  this  is  the 
sign  by  which  we  represent  it,)  but  it  is  not  the  same.  We  can- 
not see,  or  handle  it,  yet  it  dwells  in  our  bodies.  It  is  this  that 
"  thinks  and  feels,"  and  makes  us  differ  from  the  animals  and 
things  about  us.  He  also  tells  them  that  the  body  only  is  sub- 
ject to  decay  :  that  when  it  dies,  the  soul  leaves  it,  and  that  the 
soul  lives  forever. 

We  need  not  say  that  these  illustrations,  (we  have  given  only 
the  briefest  outline,)  are  watched  with  intense  and  absorbing 
interest.  They  are  pourtrayed  by  signs  so  natural  and  graphic, 
as  to  be  understood  by  most  of  the  persons  present.  Although 
so  simple  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  reasoning, 
they  have  nevertheless,  effected  a  work  of  no  small  consequence 
to  the  deaf-mute.  They  have  given  him  an  idea  of  spirit ;  an 
idea  which,  previous  to  this  time,  had  never  entered  his  mind. 
That  he  has  it  now,  you  may  be  convinced  by  examination,  and 
by  his  expressions  of  astonishment  at  the  revelation.  His  no- 
tion of  spirit  too,  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  it  is  composed  of 
a  knowledge  of  some  of  its  manifestations,  of  some  things 
which  it  is  not,  and  of  its  undying  life  ; — a  knowledge  differing 
in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  that  in  the  mind  of  the  most  pro- 
found philosopher. 

vol.  i.  1.9 
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When  the  idea  of  spiritual  existence  is  once  clearly  in  the 
mind  of  the  deaf-mute,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  lead  him  up 
to  the  Infinite  Spirit. 

Various  objects  are  around  him  which  were  evidently  made 
by  human  hands  :  an  article  of  furniture,  a  vehicle,  or  a  house 
are  obvious  examples.  Did  man  make  the  trees,  the  animals, 
the  clouds,  the  stars  ?  Does  he  cause  the  lightning,  or  the 
whirlwind,  the  rain,  the  snow  ?  No,  these  agents  are  not  under 
man's  control ; — he  certainly  did  not  make  them.  Who  made 
the  sun,  and  moon,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea  ?  "  Every 
house  is  builded  by  some  man,  but  he  that  made  all  things  is 
God."  There  is  an  invisible,  immaterial,  every-where  present 
Spirit,  who  made  all  these  things  '  by  the  word  of  his  power.' 

The  impression  made  by  the  first  idea  of  God  which  strikes 
the  mind,  varies  with  the  mental  constitution,  habits  of  atten- 
tion, and  reflection  of  the  pupil.  In  most  cases,  it  enters  the 
mind  gradually,  and  no  instantaneous  effect  is  perceived.  With 
some  individuals,  however,  it  has  happened  that  in  following  a 
course  of  thought  like  that  above  suggested,  though  more  full 
and  minute,  when  a  certain  point  is  reached,  the  sublime  idea 
of  God  has  seemed  to  burst  at  once  upon  the  mind  with  over- 
whelming power.  The  temple  that  was  before  tenantless  and 
lonely,  is  filled  with  glory,  and  the  soul  shrinks  with  awe  and 
amazement  before  the  presence  of  its  Maker  till  now  unknown. 
Similar  to  this  was  the  experience  of  Massieu,  the  celebrated 
pupil  of  Sicard.  The  Abbe  relates  that  when,  after  preparing 
his  mind  by  a  course  of  argument  like  the  one  adverted  to  above, 
though  of  a  more  elevated  character,  he  came  to  announce  to 
him,  as  the  author  of  the  beings  and  things  he  saw  around  him, 
"  God,  the  object  of  our  worship,  before  whom  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  the  seas  quake,  and  are  as  nothing,  Massieu  instant- 
ly became  terrified,  and  trembling  as  if  the  majesty  of  this 
great  God,  had  rendered  itself  visible,  and  had  impressed  all  his 
being,  he  prostrated  himself,  and  thus  offered  to  this  great 
Being,  whose  name  then  struck  his  view  for  the  first  time,  the 
first  homage  of  his  worship,  and  his  adoration.  When  recover- 
ed from  this,  sort  of  ecstacy,  he  said  to  me  by  signs,  these  beau- 
tiful words,  which  I  shall  not  forget  while  I  have  life — 4  Ah  ! 
laissez-mui  aller  a  mon  pere,  a  ma  mere,  a  mes  freres,  leur  dire 
quil  y  a  un  Dieu ;  Us  ne  le  savent  pas.'    '  Oh  !  let  me  go  to 
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my  father,  to  my  mother,  to  my  brothers,  to  tell  them  that 
there  is  a  God  ;  they  do  not  know  him.'  They  do  know  him, 
my  child  ;  it  is  him  they  go  to  supplicate  in  that  temple  whith- 
er they  formerly  conducted  you.  They  do  know  him  ;  all  those 
who  hear,  and  speak,  know  him  as  well  as  you."* 

Deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  are  deeply  impressed  with  religious 
truth,  when  once  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  striking  narra- 
tives of  the  Scriptures  never  lose  their  attractions.  The  prin- 
ciples and  duties  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  are  much  in 
their  thoughts,  and  allusion  is  often  made  to  them  in  their  let- 
ters and  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school-room.  Except  in 
rare  instances,  religious  instruction  is  received  with  interested 
and  profound  attention.  Allowance  must  doubtless  be  made 
for  the  freshness  and  novelty  with  which  these  subjects  come  to 
them,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  their  minds  are  less  occupied 
with  other  kinds  of  knowledge  than  those  of  persons  who  have 
heard  from  infancy.  It  is  not  singular  however,  that  themes 
which  relate  to  spiritual  life,  to  God,  the  soul  and  eternity,  com- 
ing in  upon  a  mind,  in  a  great  degree  unoccupied  by  the  subjects 
which  employ  the  thoughts,  and  absorb  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  other  men,  should  make  a  strong  and  decided  impression. 

It  is  a  pleasant  circumstance  in  the  discipline  of  a  commu- 
nity of  deaf  mutes,  that  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
feeling  of  religious  obligation.  No  arguments  affect  their  con- 
duct so  powerfully,  as  those  drawn  from  this  source.  The  ap- 
probation of  God  is  constantly  held  up  to  them,  (we  can  speak 
confidently  only  with  regard  to  the  American  Asylum,  but  pre- 
sume the  same  is  true  in  our  other  Institutions,)  as  the  highest 
motive  for  right  action,  and  its  effect  upon  the  deaf-mute,  who 
in  many  cases,  has  never  been  subjected  to  the  least  restraint, 
previous  to  entering  the  Institution,  is  a  strong  testimony  to  its 
power  over  all  classes  of  men,  if  properly  presented.  Reli- 
gious obligation,  wThen  brought  before  the  mind  of  a  deaf-mute, 
usually  receive  sa  prompt  assent,  and  a  ready  compliance,  so  far 
as  the  external  conduct  is  concerned,  although  the  heart  may 
not  be  touched.  When  he  does  wrong,  and  the  nature  of  his 
conduct  is  shown  to  him,  he  will  generally  frankly  acknowledge 
his  fault,  and  express  a  desire  and  purpose  to  amend.    In  most 
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cases,  he  manifests  an  entire  willingness  to  perform  religious 
duty.  He  is  instructed  in  the  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer  ; — 
of  confessing  his  sins  to  God,  and  asking  for  the  blessings  he 
needs  ;  and  very  soon  he  forms  the  habit  ;  unknown  perhaps  to 
any  one  but  to  him  who  reads  the  language  of  the  heart ;  and 
maintains  it  with  great  constancy  and  seriousness.  Indeed  so 
general  is  this  habit  among  our  pupils,  that  although  there  are 
prayerless  ones  among  them,  they  are  the  exceptions.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  the  care  which  even  very  young  pupils,  who 
have  been  only  a  short  time  in  the  school,  will  take  to  secure 
retirement,  and  the  regularity  with  which  they  perform  this  most 
natural  duty  that  a  creature  owes  to  his  Creator.  It  is  as  if  the 
soul,  long  enveloped  in  darkness,  had  now  caught  some  glim- 
merings of  light,  to  show  in  which  part  of  the  heavens  it  might 
expect  the  rising  sun,  and  with  a  sense  of  its  pressing  want, 
was  looking  and  longing  for  the  presence  of  its  reviving  beams. 

Instances  sometimes  are  noticed,  where,  upon  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  divine  truth,  both  the  intellect  and  heart  seem  to  receive 
it,  as  just  what  the  soul  needs,  and  cheerfully  to  yield  to  its  pow- 
er, while  the  after  life  gives  beautiful  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  grace.  It  is  in  many  cases  however,  extremely  difficult  to 
judge  correctly  with  regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  heart,  from 
the  readiness  with  which  they  generally  comply  with  the  exter- 
nal duties  of  religion,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  writing  upon 
these  subjects,  and  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings,  they  often 
use  language  without  proper  discrimination,  attaching  to  cer- 
tain terms  and  phrases,  a  meaning  different  from  that  which  they 
convey  to  other  minds.  Persons  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  deaf-mute  character,  are  liable  for  these  reasons,  to  form 
very  erroneous  opinions  concerning  them,  when  no  deception  is 
intended  on  their  part.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  imply 
that  the  moral  character  of  deaf-mutes,  differs  in  any  respect 
from  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  or  that  the  ope- 
ration of  truth  upon  their  minds,  is  not  essentially  the  same  as 
upon  others,  for  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
But  passing  their  early  years  as  they  do,  in  utter  seclusion 
from  the  direct  influences  of  the  gospel,  it  would  be  singular  in- 
deed if  their  translation  into  such  "  marvelous  light "  should  not 
be  attended  with  some  phenomena  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Asylum  was  designed  by  its  benevolent  Founders  to  be 
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preeminently  a  Christian  institution,  and  to  cause  it  to  fulfil  in 
this  respect  its  high  destiny,  has  ever  been  the  desire  and  aim  of 
its  Instructors.  They  esteem  it  a  privilege,  not  only  to  lift  from 
the  imprisoned  mind  of  the  deaf-mute,  the  mantle  that  shuts  in  so 
closely  his  intellectual  horizon,  but  to  open  to  him  the  sublime 
vision  of  faith,  and  to  fit  him,  as  far  as  their  influence  can  do  it, 
to  be  a  partaker  in  the  blessed  realities  it  reveals.  Regarding 
the  religious  training  of  the  pupils  as  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance, it  is  the  daily  endeavor  of  the  Instructors,  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  those  great  principles  of  revealed  truth,  which 
may  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  the  present  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  future  life.  Inasmuch  however,  as  the  relatives 
of  the  pupils  belong  to  the  various  denominations  of  Christians 
which  are  found  in  New  England,  the  Instructors  do  not  deem 
it  proper,  or  right,  to  give  them  any  sectarian  bias.  They 
therefore  refrain  entirely  from  instruction  upon  the  peculiar 
articles  of  faith  which  divide  the  Christian  communitv  into 
different  sects,  and  present  only  those  fundamental  truths  which 
are  received  in  common  by  all  evangelical  denominations.  In- 
deed, our  pupils  are  generally  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  lines 
which  divide  Christians  into  different  sects,  but  of  the  names  of 
these  divisions.  Instruction  upon  these  points  may  be  well 
enough  in  its  proper  place,  but  they  are  not  subjects  which  the 
Instructors  feel  called  upon  to  explain.  Even  in  cases  where 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  pietv,  and  a  desire  is  expressed 
to  join  the  visible  church,  we  discourage  such  a  step  while  they 
are  members  of  the  school,  and  prefer  that  it  should  be  taken 
under  the  advice  and  supervision  of  their  family  friends. 
Those  residing  with  us,  who  are  already  members  of  churches, 
commune  with  the  churches  to  which  they  belong. 

The  routine  of  religious  exercises  pursued  at  the  Asvlum,  is 
as  follows : 

The  pupils  assemble  in  the  chapel  in  the  morning,  a  short 
time  before  the  hour  of  school.  The  seats  rise  from  the  plat- 
form towards  the  door,  so  that  every  one  in  the  room  can  have 
a  distinct  view  of  the  person  who  officiates  ;  the  bovs  beinsf 
arranged  on  one  side,  and  the  girls  on  the  other.  A  text  of 
Scripture,  which  has  previously  been  written  upon  the  large  slates 
occupying  one  side  of  the  room,  is  carefully  explained  by  natu- 
ral signs, — (:  i.  e.  by  signs  which  represent  directly,  not  words, 
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but  ideas,)  and  commented  upon.    They  then  rise,  and  prayer 
is  offered  in  the  same  language.    At  the  close  of  school  in  the 
afternoon,  the  pupils  again  repair  to  the  chapel.    In  the  mean- 
time, the  text  explained  in  the  morning,  has  been  committed  to 
memory.    Some  one  from  the  scores  of  hands  up-lifted  for  the 
purpose,  is  selected  to  spell  the  verse.    They  are  examined  up- 
on the  meaning  of  its  various  parts,  and  its  general  import,  and 
a  prayer  by  signs  closes  the  service.    On  Saturday  morning,  a 
lesson  from  a  catechism  of  Scripture  history,  is  explained  to  the 
younger  pupils.    The  older  classes  have  a  lesson  in  a  catechism 
written  for  their  benefit,  comprising  general  expositions  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  their  duties  to  God,  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  fellow  men.    These  lessons  are  studied 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  recited  in  the  school-room  on  Monday 
morning.    The  Sabbath  services  are  similar  to  those  in  our 
churches,  except  in  the  language  used,  and  the  necessary  ab- 
sence of  vocal  praise.    As  a  substitute  for  the  latter,  some 
stanzas  of  a  hymn  are  often  written  upon  the  slate,  and  ex- 
plained.   This  is  followed  by  prayer.    The  text,  and  a  general 
outline  of  the  discourse,  is  also  written  in  large  characters  upon 
the  slate,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 
The  more  brief  these  outlines  are,  the  better  for  immediate 
effect.    They  are  desirable  chiefly,  to  keep  before  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  the  general  divisions  of  the  subject,  as  the  discourse 
advances.    Sometimes  however  these  notes  are  more  extended, 
as  the  pupils  copy  them  when  the  service  is  concluded,  and  pre- 
serve them  in  a  volume  for  future  reference.    After  they  leave 
the  Asylum,  these  books  become  valuable  sources  of  instruction. 
But  to  return  to  the  service.    Skillful  and  apposite  illustration, 
is  the  great  secret  of  effective  lecturing  to  the  deaf-mute.  An 
abstract  proposition,  however  evident  and  simple  it  may  be, 
makes  but  a  slight  impression  upon  his  mind.    It  is  a  matter  of 
little  interest  to  him,  except  as  its  relation  to  other  truths  is  de- 
veloped.   He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  generalizing,  or  of  pursu- 
ing elevated  processes  of  thought.    The  truth  must  be  illustra- 
ted in  the  simplest  manner,  by  showing  its  relation  to  facts  in 
his  own  experience,  or  in  the  experience  of  others  with  which 
he  is  familiar. 

The  beauty,  power,  and  scope  of  the  language  of  signs,  and 
its  inestimable  value  to  the  deaf-mute,  is  nowhere  so  distinctly 
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seen,  as  in  the  worship  and  other  services  of  the  sabbath.  We 
are  free  to  express  the  belief,  that  in  producing  an  immediate 
and  strong  impression,  and  in  stirring  the  emotions  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  this  language,  perfected  as  it  now  is  by  science  and 
skiU,  has  vastly  more  power  than  any  oral  language  ever  con- 
structed by  human  ingenuity  :  and  for  this  reason  : — it  has 
more  direct  access  to  the  heart.  The  ideas  suggested  by  the 
sounds  of  words,  or  by  their  written  characters,  are  generally 
associated  with  them  by  a  law  which  is  entirely  arbitrary. 
There  is  usually  no  connection  whatever  between  the  sound  of 
a  word,  and  its  meaning.  Even  in  the  small  class  of  words  in 
which  the  sound  seems  to  give  some  clue  to  the  signification 
of  the  word,  the  association  is  rather  from  a  habit  of  thought, 
than  from  any  real  similarity.  A  word  which,  to  a  cultivated 
mind,  comes  clustering  with  beautiful  images,  and  wakes  up  in 
his  soul  thoughts  of  the  spiritual  and  true,  brings  no  such  treas- 
ures to  the  mind  of  an  illiterate  man,  although  he  may  have  a 
correct  understanding  of  its  common  import.  The  case  is 
widely  different  in  signs.  This  difference  is  readily  seen  in  the 
large  class  which  are  used  to  express  emotion.  The  head 
bowing  in  adoration,  the  eye  sparkling  with  joy,  the  countenance 
beaming  with  hope,  the  arms  clasping  to  the  heart  the  object  of 
affection,  the  hands  lifted  in  wonder,  or  extended  in  desire,  the 
whole  person  shrinking  in  fear  ;  is  language  that  can  reach  the 
deep  seats  of  feeling  in  the  soul,  either  in  savage  or  in  civilized 
life,  far  more  directly  than  any  combination  of  words,  or  sounds 
of  the  human  voice.  The  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  his 
meekness  under  the  taunts  of  his  enemies,  and  his  agony  in  the 
garden  and  upon  the  cross,  when  depicted  in  simple  and  graph- 
ic signs,  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  call  up  emotions  that  words 
labor  in  vain  to  excite.  Many  signs  that  are  not  strictly  natu- 
ral, are  so  nearly  so,  that  they  express  the  ideas  for  which  they 
are  used  with  a  charm  which  words  can  never  convey.  But 
although  many  of  the  signs  used  in  an  ordinary  religious  service, 
are  conventional,  or  natural  signs  so  modified  as  not  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  a  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  language,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  even  these  are  well  understood,  by  the 
greater  part  of  a  deaf-mute  audience.  And  there  is  something 
exceedingly  striking  and  impressive  in  the  use  of  this  language 
in  a  religious  service.    The  mind  seems  to  come  into  more  di- 
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rect  communion  with  God,  and  to  deal  with  the  realities  rather 
than  with  the  symbols  and  images  of  truth. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  deaf-mutes 
of  moral  truth  previous  to  instruction.  We  had  designed  to 
present  some  facts  with  regard  to  the  number  of  this  class  of 
persons  in  our  country,  of  a  suitable  age  to  receive  instruction, 
who  are  living,  and  will  probably  be  left  to  die,  in  this  ignorance  ; 
but  our  limits  will  allow  only  an  allusion  to  the  subject.  It  is  a 
sad  fact;  that  there  are  many  such  cases  in  this  Christian  land, 
and  even  in  the  most  enlightened  and  favored  parts  of  it.  Instan- 
ces have  occurred,  where  children  within  ten  miles  of  the  In- 
stitution, have  been  utterly  denied  the  precious  boon  of  educa- 
tion, although  every  obstacle  had  been  removed,  excepting  the 
simple  unwillingness  of  the  parents.  Indeed  since  Institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  established  in  this  country, 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  these  persons  within  the  reach  of  in- 
struction, has  not  been  so  much,  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  means 
for  defraying  the  entire  expense,  as  to  induce  their  friends  to 
part  with  them  for  this  purpose  !  In  some  cases,  this  unwill- 
ingness arises  from  the  excessive  tenderness,  which  clings  the 
more  closely  to  the  child  on  account  of  his  misfortune.  In 
others,  it  arises  from  ignorance  of  his  present  destitution.  Per- 
sons of  limited  education,  are  not  apt  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  good  education  to  their  children, and  least  of  all,  to  realize  the 
deep  darkness  that  veils  the  mind  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute. 
But  in  other  cases  still,  and  these  unhappily  are  not  few,  it 
must  be  distinctly  said,  that  this  unwillingness  arises  from  a 
motive  far  more  dishonorable  to  human  nature  than  those  just 
mentioned  ; — the  desire  of  the  child's  assistance,  and  a  prefer- 
ence of  this,  to  its  own  present,  and  eternal  good.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  when  this  reason  does  not  entirely  keep 
a  child  from  the  Institution,  it  materially  shortens  the  time  of 
his  stay,  so  as  sadly  to  affect  his  usefulness,  and  happiness,  and 
the  degree  in  which  he  is  restored  to  society.  How  contempt- 
ible such  a  motive  is,  how  cruel  its  operation  upon  the  child, 
and  the  weight  of  responsibility  it  must  roll  upon  the  parent 
who  acts  under  its  influence,  we  need  not  say. 

Upon  no  class  of  society,  has  the  humane  and  Christ-like 
spirit,  which  at  the  present  day,  is  going  forth  to  relieve  every 
form  of  human  suffering,  shone  more  kindly  than  upon  the  deaf- 
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mute.  Of  all  the  children  of  misfortune,  his  case  has,  till  a 
somewhat  recent  period,  been  the  most  pitiable.  But  he  is  no 
longer  doomed  to  so  cheerless  and  hopeless,  a  destiny.  The 
liberality  of  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  the  active 
benevolence  of  individuals,  make  the  want  of  pecuniary  means, 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  bestowing  upon  every  deaf-mute  of 
suitable  age  in  our  country,  a  good  education.  It  remains  for 
his  family  friends,  and  for  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare, to  see  that  no  other  obstacle  shall  deprive  him  of  a  bless- 
ing so  indispensable  to  his  well-being,  as  an  immortal  and  ac- 
countable creature  of  God 


THOUGHTS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BEFORE 
INSTRUCTION. 

BY  LUZERNE  RAT. 

The  probable  condition  of  an  individual  mind,  if  all  its  ave- 
nues of  communication  with  the  external  world  should  be  com- 
pletely closed,  has  always  been  a  question  of  some  interest 
among  psychologists.  The  matter,  indeed,  is  one  of  specula- 
tion merely  ;  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has  never  been, 
since  the  creation  of  man,  a  solitary  example  of  the  kind.  It  is 
common  enough  to  meet  with  individuals  who  are  destitute, 
and  have  been  so  from  the  hour  of  birth,  of  a  single  sense ; 
sometimes,  but  in  very  rare  cases,  persons  are  found  in  whom 
this  deprivation  extends  to  two,  and  possibly,  three  of  the  five 
senses  ;  but  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  living  man  or  woman, 
who  at  the  same  time  could  neither  hear,  see,  feel,  taste  nor 
smell. 

Is  it  not  possible,  however,  to  conceive  of  such  a  case  as  ac- 
tually occurring?  Physical  life  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  any  one  of  the  senses,  nor  upon  them  all  combined. 
Even  the  nerves  of  sensation  which  permeate  nearly  the  whole 
body,  are  not  identical  with  the  organs  which  sustain  life  ;  and 
the  former,  therefore,  might  lose  every  particle  of  their  sensi- 
tive power,  without  essentially  impairing  or  interrupting  the 
functions  of  the  latter.  As  the  supposition,  then,  involves  no 
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absurdity  ;  no  natural  impossibility  ;  let  us  venture  to  imagine 
an  infant  born  into  the  world,  entirely  destitute  of  the  five  senses 
which  children  ordinarily  possess.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
animal  life  of  this  infant  is  preserved,  and  that  he  grows  up  to 
be,  in  outward  appearance  at  least,  a  man.  The  questions  im- 
mediately arise  ; — What  would  be  the  condition  of  a  mind  so 
environed  ?  Can  we  properly  say  that  there  would  be  any  mind 
at  all  ?  Cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the  external  world  ; 
with  knowledge,  not  only  at  one  entrance,  but  at  all  entrances, 
quite  shut  out ;  could  there  be  any  conscious  self-existence  or 
self-activity  of  a  soul  imprisoned  within  such  a  body  1  Is  that 
which  we  call  mind,  including  all  its  magnificent  operations  and 
developments,  the  mere  product  of  a  certain  bodily  organiza- 
tion ?  To  say  this,  is  to  declare  the  main  doctrine  of  the  low- 
est form  of  Materialism.  Has  the  soul  an  independent  exist- 
ence, outlasting  the  wreck  of  the  body  and  rising  even  more 
glorious  from  its  ruins  ?  So  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  ; 
and  if  so,  then  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  body  ;  the  mind,  while  it 
remains  a  resident  within,  must,  by  its  own  nature,  be  self-con- 
scious and  self-active  ;  although  cut  off,  by  insuperable  barri- 
ers, from  all  communication  with  any  other  created  being. — 
But  we  must  arrest  these  questions,  and  stifle  the  thoughts  to 
which  they  give  rise  ;  since  to  follow  them  any  farther,  would 
lead  us  quite  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  present  article. 

As  no  such  subject  for  psychological  anatomy  as  we  have 
supposed,  has  any  actual  existence,  we  must  be  content  with 
approximation  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  individual  deprived 
of  all  his  senses,  limit  our  inquiries  to  those  who  are  suffering 
only  a  partial  defect.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  much 
more  satisfactory  field  of  investigation  ;  for  even  if  we  could 
have  a  literally  senseless  living  body,  there  would  still  be  no 
possible  method  of  reaching  the  mind  within,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  of  its  operations. 

Of  the  two  nobler  senses;  hearing  and  sight ;  hearing,  as  the 
inlet  of  spoken  language,  unquestionably  has  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  mere  intellect ;  and  the  loss  of  hearing  there- 
fore, so  far  as  mental  cultivation  is  concerned,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  calamities,  next  to  the  loss  of  reason  itself.  The 
mind  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  is  in  a  state  of  isolation  the 
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most  complete  that  is  ever  seen  among  men  ;  and  the  thoughts, 
the  reasonings,  the  whole  activity  of  such  a  being,  furnish  a  sub- 
ject for  philosophical  investigation  of  the  highest  interest.  But 
how  shall  this  mind,  so  separated  from  all  others,  reveal  itself 
and  its  operations,  with  any  distinctness  ?  Remaining  unedu- 
cated, the  deaf-mute  has  no  language,  that  is  at  all  adequate  to 
such  a  revelation.  Happily,  this  obstacle  has  been  surmounted. 
Science  and  Benevolence,  united  in  a  wedlock  the  highest  and 
holiest  of  all,  have  generated  a  method  by  which  the  barriers  of 
nature  are  thrown  down,  and  a  free  entrance  and  exit  estab- 
lished for  the  mind  within  the  imperfect  body,  and  the  minds 
without.  The  educated  deaf-mute,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
has  mastered  the  ordinary  language  of  men  ;  and  by  its  aid,  he 
is  competent,  not  only  to  declare  his  present  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, but  he  can  also  bring  Memory  to  testify  to  the  past  condi- 
tion of  his  spirit. 

The  way  being  thus  opened,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  before  instruction  ;  and 
to  set  forth  a  few  of  these  thoughts,  in  the  words  of  the  wit- 
nesses themselves,  is  our  object  at  the  present  time. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  science  of  Mental  Philosophy 
will  understand  us  when  we  say,  that  we  are  not  now  to  touch 
the  high  and  difficult  question  concerning  the  ideas  of  the  uned- 
ucated deaf  and  dumb,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  closely  to 
their  notions ;  that  is,  to  the  reasonings  and  theories  of  the 
mere  Understanding,  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  the  sensible 
world.  There  is  a  great  difference  among  educated  deaf-mutes, 
in  respect  to  their  ability  to  give  any  clear  account  of  their  men- 
tal operations,  during  the  times  of  their  ignorance.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  have  looked  upon  the  "  goings  on"  of  Nature 
all  around  them,  with  scarcely  more  reflection  than  the  beasts 
themselves  are  supposed  to  exercise.  They  seem  to  have 
passively  received  impressions  from  the  outward  world,  without 
any  inquiry  or  speculation  as  to  the  causes  or  consequences  of 
what  they  saw.  Others,  through  a  defect  of  memory,  are  una- 
ble to  recall  their  past  intellectual  life  with  any  distinctness. 
But  there  is  a  third  class  of  a  very  different  character.  The 
minds  of  these,  even  before  any  attempts  had  been  made  to  edu- 
cate them,  were  always  busily  at  work  ;  and  their  recollections 
are  so  distinct,  that  they  are  able  to  declare  their  old  notions, 
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with  almost  perfect  clearness.  Their  reflective  powers  seem  to 
have  been  remarkably  developed,  even  under  the  exceeding  dis- 
advantage of  their  position.  Some,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
have  constructed,  in  their  ignorance,  a  complete  "  System  of 
the  World ;"  bearing  little  resemblance,  it  is  true,  to  that  of 
La  Place,  but  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his,  if  we  consider 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was  elaborated. 

The  extracts  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  offer,  intermixed 
with  such  comment  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary,  were  obtained, 
not  long  ago,  from  pupils  belonging  to  the  oldest  class  in  the 
Asylum  ;  and  they  are  printed  here  precisely  as  they  came  from 
the  writers,  without  correction  or  change  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  mind  of  the  uninstructed  deaf-mute  must  be  acted  upon, 
of  course,  almost  exclusively  through  the  eye  ;  and  the  objects 
and  operations  which  appeal  only  or  principally  to  the  sense  of 
sight,  will  for  the  most  part  occupy  his  thoughts  and  excite  his 
speculations.  The  overarching  heavens,  with  the  glory  of  the 
sun  by  day,  and  of  the  moon  and  stars  by  night ;  the  heavy 
thunder-clouds  of  summer,  with  the  lightning  leaping  from  their 
bosom ;  the  snows  of  winter,  with  all  the  other  changes  of  the 
atmospheric  world ; — these  visible  phenomena  we  uniformly 
discover  to  have  made  the  most  distinct  and  durable  impressions 
upon  the  minds  of  these  children  of  nature.  Death,  also,  is  to 
them  a  mystery,  even  greater  than  it  is  to  others.  The  pale, 
cold  and  motionless  corpse,  seen  by  nearly  all  of  them  in  child- 
hood, awakens  thoughts  for  which  they  can  find  no  utterance  ; 
and  in  their  blind  efforts  to  measure  the  significance  of  this 
marvelous  change,  they  frequently  fall  upon  notions  of  the  wild- 
est, and  as  we  should  say,  most  absurd  character. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  writers  quoted  hereafter, 
speak  of  having  heard  in  childhood.  This  is  true  of  three  or 
four  of  them.  In  their  case,  hearing  was  not  wholly  lost  before 
the  age  of  four,  five  or  six  years,  and  they  had  acquired,  of 
course,  some  knowledge  of  common  language  ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  what  they  now  write,  that  their  notions  in  respect  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  were  quite  as  distant  from  the  truth,  as 
those  of  the  congenitally  deaf  and  dumb  themselves. 

The  first  extract  which  we  offer,  reveals  only  that  common 
terror  of  lightning,  which  prevails  among  the  ignorant  of  all 
classes.    There  is  no  attempt,  in  this  case,  to  speculate  upon 
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the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  ;  fear  having  left  little  room  for 
any  thing  like  philosophy.  The  writer,  now  a  young  man  of 
excellent  character  and  acquirements,  relates  the  following 
experience  of  his  boyhood. 

"  Prior  to  my  coming  to  the  Asylum,  as  the  clouds  gathered 
together  over  us,  a  shower  fell  in  the  evening.  It  made  me  feel 
tired  to  see  the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  so  I  retired  to  bed,  in 
order  that  I  might  not  see  them.  But  I  did  see  many  flashes, 
and  they  caused  me  to  cry  when  they  twinkled  through  the  win- 
dows of  my  chamber.  Therefore  I  cried  aloud,  so  as  to  let  my 
mother  put  cloaks  and  some  other  garments  about  the  window, 
to  keep  the  flashes  from  my  sight.  She  left  me,  and  went  down 
stairs  to  her  usual  work.  Quite  soon,  I  was  frightened  by  a 
flash,  so  I  cried  very  loudly  that  the  flash  came  into  the  upper 
corner  of  one  of  the  windows.  Then  she  fixed  that  hole  by 
taking  off  one  of  the  garments,  and  tying  it  to  another." 

A  second  pupil,  the  sister  of  the  foregoing,  writes  as  follows, 
concerning  the  apparent  nearness  of  the  firmament  above  her 
head.  Others  of  them,  it  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed,  enter- 
tained the  same  notion,  and  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to 
scale  the  heavens ;  not,  like  the  giants  of  old,  by  piling  one 
mountain  upon  another,  but  by  the  simpler  and  easier  method 
of  setting  a  ladder  against  a  barn.  Thomas  Hood,  in  some  of 
his  inimitable  verses,  has  alluded  to  this  disposition  of  the 
young,  to  bring  the  sky  down  into  close  neighborhood  with  the 
earth. 

"I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky  ; 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy, 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven. 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

Here  is  a  difference  in  point  of  expression  undoubtedly,  but 
the  same  thought  will  be  found  to  constitute  the  basis  of  both. 
The  young  woman  says, 

"I  often  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  thought  it  was  a  verv  fine 
ceiling.  I  thought  that  many  good  persons  lived  in  it ;  but  I 
could  not  go  there.  I  invented  to  take  a  long  ladder,  and  put  it 
on  a  house  or  a  barn  to  step  up  there,  for  I  thought  that  the  sky 
was  not  very  high  ;  but  I  was  disappointed,  and  often  thought 
how  could  I  go  there.    Sometimes  I  sat  down,  and  my  sister, 
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Nancy  sat  beside  me.  We  both  were  looking  up  at  the  sky. 
I  told  her  I  should  like  to  count  the  stars  to  see  how  many  there 
were  in  the  sky,  but  sister  Nancy  said  I  could  not,  for  there 
were  as  many  as  my  hairs." 

In  the  lad  whose  confessions  are  next  to  be  introduced,  and 
who  could  hear  until  he  was  five  years  old,  we  have  the  example 
of  one,  who  pertinaciously  adheres  to  his  old  opinions,  because 
appearances  seem  to  sustain  them,  against  the  instructions  of 
those  whom  he  knows  to  be  wiser  than  himself.    He  says, 

"  I  often  asked  what  made  water  boil,  and  when  told  that  it 
was  the  fire,  I  asked  what  the  fire  was  made  of;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  having  received  any  answer.  When  asked  what  the 
sun  was,  I  answered  that  I  thought  it  a  mass  of  red  hot  iron 
which  was  hoisted  over  the  earth  by  day,  and  when  it  went 
down,  the  people  who  lived  in  the  sea,  took  it  and  cut  it  to  pieces, 
and  fried  it  over  for  the  next  morning.  The  moon  and  stars  I 
thought  were  smaller  masses  of  red  hot  iron,  or  perhaps  as 
large,  but  at  a  greater  distance.  When  I  came  to  learn  geog- 
raphy, I  found  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  turned  round  on 
its  axis.  This,  I  argued,  was  false.  '  For,'  said  I,  '  if  the  earth 
turns  round,  why  do  we  not  fall  off,  when  it  turns  so  that  we  are 
on  the  lower  side  of  it.'  When  told  about  the  attraction  of  grav- 
itation, I  could  not  get  the  least  idea  of  it,  till  I  came  here.  I 
had  seen  an  orrery,  and  knew  the  names  of  the  planets,  but  I 
thought  they  were  stationary.  The  orrery  showed  me  my  error. 
But  I  said,  '  If  they  move,  why  do  we  not  see  them  moving  ? ' 
And  so  I  always  argued,  if  any  new  thing  was  told  me." 

The  following  is  from  a  young  woman  ;  and  shows,  among 
other  things,  the  feeling  with  which  the  first  thought  of  death 
is  regarded. 

"  Every  evening,  when  the  moon  shone,  I  went  out  and  sat 
down  near  the  house  alone,  and  kept  looking  at  the  moon  all 
the  time.  I  thought  that  there  were  a  great  many  people  living 
in  it.  I  had  a  wish  to  go  there,  so  I  thought  how  I  could  go, 
but  I  did  not  succeed.  It  always  pleased  me  to  sit  down  and 
think  of  the  moon  and  stars,  when  they  made  their  appearance. 
One  time,  when  my  mother  was  going  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
one  of  her  neighbors,  she  wanted  to  have  me  go  with  her  ;  so  I 
was  willing.  As  I  saw  the  corpse,  I  was  much  afraid,  and  I 
asked  mother  if  I  and  she  should  ever  die.  She  said  all  per- 
sons must  die.  I  told  her  that  I  did  not  want  to  die.  I  told  her 
that  if  I  should  die  and  be  buried  in  the  grave,  I  could  get  out 
by  pushing  up  the  earth.  She  said,  that  could  not  be.  I  told  her 
that  I  could  make  myself  live  forever.  From  the  first  time  that 
I  saw  one  dead,  I  thought  about  death  every  day,  and  could  not 
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do  anything  to  make  myself  happy.  I  had  the  idea  that  men 
filled  pails  full  of  water,  and  poured  them  out  into  a  brook  that 
had  no  water,  and  it  became  a  river." 

The  next  is  also  from  a  young  woman,  whose  aspirations  after 
the  sky,  seem  to  hold  the  highest  place  in  her  memory. 

"  I  thought  that  the  earth  was  larger  than  the  sun.  I  thought 
that  the  sun  was  a  man,  because  he  looked  as  if  he  had  a  face. 
One  day,  as  I  was  walking  with  my  cousin  Lydia,  I  saw  the 
sky.  I  told  her  I  could  go  up  by  means  of  a  ladder,  because  it 
was  not  very  high,  but  she  said  that  it  was,  and  it  was  true,  but 
I  did  not  believe  it.  I  thought  that  the  earth  was  level,  and  I 
could  go  to  the  end  of  it  in  the  south.  I  thought  that  houses 
were  above  the  sky,  and  I  could  go  up  hill  into  it." 

The  following  is  contributed  by  a  lad  who  could  hear  and 
speak  in  childhood. 

"  When  I  first  began  to  have  ideas  of  things,  was  when  I  was 
about  five  years  old,  and  at  that  time  I  could  hear  and  speak. 
Then  I  first  went  to  the  village  school,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I 
learned  any  thing  there.  When  a  thunder  storm  came  on,  I 
would  stand  and  look  at  the  lightning,  but  I  never  thought  of 
the  cause  of  it ;  only  I  was  very  much  afraid  that  it  would  strike 
me.  But  when  I  heard  the  thunder,  I  thought  that  the  sound 
was  somewhat  like  that  of  a  very  large  garden  roller,  which 
was  rolling  over  the  floor ;  and  I  had  an  idea  that  there  was  a 
great  man  up  in  the  air,  who  made  the  noise  with  a  very  large 
garden  roller.  I  thought  that  the  earth  stood  still,  and  the  sun 
moved  round  it.  I  thought  that  the  sky  was  not  very  high,  and 
that  I  could  touch  it  with  a  pole,  and  I  sometimes  made  the 
attempt,  but  I  always  found  the  pole  too  short.  I  thought  that 
above  the  sky  was  a  bright,  pleasant  place,  and  there  was  a  hole 
in  the  sky.  Through  this  hole  a  bright  light  shone,  and  I 
thought  that  the  hole  was  called  by  the  people,  sun.  1  used 
frequently  to  look  at  it  when  it  went  down,  and  wondered  where 
it  went ;  and  when  it  rose  in  the  morning,  I  thought  it  new,  and 
I  wondered  where  it  came  from.  When  I  saw  the  moon,  I 
thought,  from  its  appearance,  that  it  was  a  man  looking  down 
from  the  sky  on  us,  and  it  impressed  on  me,  feelings  of  awe. 
I  thought  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  very  small,  and  I  won- 
dered how  they  could  give  so  much  light.  Now  I  have  been  in 
the  Asylum  nearly  three  years,  and  understand  these  things, 
and  I  often  think  how  silly  I  was  to  think  so." 

It  is  common  among  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  to  give 
personality  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  sun  and  moon  are 
often,  in  their  view,  living,  intelligent  beings  ;  who  look  down 
upon  them  from  the  sky,  with  such  a  knowledge  of  their  actions 
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as  sometimes  fills  them  with  embarrassment,  and  even  dread. 
Thus,  a  young  woman  writes, 

"  When  I  traveled,  the  sun  followed  me,  and  it  looked  as  if  it 
was  a  man.  It  moved  round  the  sky,  and  I  told  one  of  my 
mates,  that  the  sun  did  not  follow  her,  but  it  followed  me  be- 
cause I  wras  deaf  and  dumb.  I  was  jealous  of  the  hearing  peo- 
ple, because  I  could  not  speak.  I  thought  that  there  was  no 
deaf  and  dumb  but  me,  and  I  sometimes  wept.  When  the 
funeral  of  some  one  was  attended  by  his  friends,  walking  in 
procession  near  my  father's  house,  I  saw  the  hearse  going  to  the 
burying-ground,  and  my  mother  told  me  that  I  should  die  in  a 
few  years,  but  I  was  afraid  to  be  in  a  coffin,  because  some  rats 
would  gnaw  my  body.    I  did  not  know  where  our  souls  went.'' 

A  lad,  who  could  hear  somewhat  in  childhood,  says, 

"  My  opinion  of  the  earth  was,  that  it  was  a  flat  surface, 
extending  a  great  many  miles,  but  not  without  end.  I  retained 
the  same  opinion  till  I  was  brought  to  the  truth.  I  thought  that 
if  I  should  walk  to  a  very  great  distance,  I  should  come  to  the 
extremity  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  recollect  what  ideas  I  had  of 
the  sun,  and  whether  I  had  any  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  of 
the  moon,  I  had.  In  the  night,  when  the  moon  shone,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  with  a  nose  and  eyes,  which  I  thought  were  the 
features  of  a  living  being.  She  appeared  to  be  always  looking 
through  the  sky  at  me,  and  often  excited  my  apprehensions. 
I  feared  to  steal  during  the  night,  for  I  knew  she  was  always 
looking  at  me.  Thunder  and  lightning  I  feared  much.  Nearly 
all  I  thought  was  erroneous.  I  am  now  brought  to  light  and 
know  the  truth  of  things." 

Similar  extracts  might  be  multiplied  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent, but  we  have  room  for  only  one  more.  The  writer  is  a 
young  woman  who  has  been  in  the  Asylum  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  wall  finish  her  education  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.    She  says, 

"  The  motion  of  the  earth  was  unknown  to  me,  and  in  my 
early  age,  I  took  the  sun  for  a  man,  who  put  his  face  out  of  the 
sky  to  see  if  we  were  doing  right  or  wTrong.  The  reason  I 
thought  so  was,  because,  one  afternoon,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the 
door-steps,  disputing  with  my  sister  about  something,  it  shone 
into  my  face  brightly,  and  hurt  my  eyes  a  little.  When  it  was 
out  of  sight  in  the  evening,  I  was  reminded  that  it  had  gone  to 
bed,  as  we  did.  The  stars,  I  thought  to  be  sparkles  of  fire 
which  ran  up  out  of  our  chimnies  and  were  fixed  in  the  sky. 
The  rain ;  I  thought  there  was  one  room  full  of  water  which 
was  poured  down  from  heaven.  But  I  never  knew  that  the 
vapors  from  seas,  rivers,  &c.  were  raised  into  the  air  and  made 
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clouds.  I  supposed  that  there  was  another  earth  under  this,  in 
which  were  many  houses,  and  I  sometimes  wished  to  go  down 
and  see  them.  When  T  attended  a  funeral  of  an  old  man 
about  a  mile  from  my  home,  I  pitied  him  for  having  no  pillow 
in  his  coffin,  and  was  afraid  that  I  should  have  none  when  I 
died,  for  it  would  hurt  my  head.  I  was  also  afraid  I  should  be 
lonesome  in  the  grave,  and  wish  to  return  home  again.  My 
impression  was  that  my  parents  and  all  the  aged  people  were 
born  old,  and  all  the  others  born  as  large  and  tall  as  they  were. 
I  never  expected  to  grow  up  and  become  old.  Of  this,  I  was 
glad,  but  in  the  course  of  childhood,  one  of  my  sisters  taught 
me  about  this.  I  was  sorry  and  disliked  it,  because  I  should 
lose  my  appearance  of  youth." 

We  smile  at  the  childish  notions  of  the  ignorant  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  revealed  in  the  foregoing  extracts  ;  and  yet,  they  are 
scarcely  more  unscientific  than  the  elaborate  theories  of  many 
philosophers  of  former  times,  who  wTere  justly  accounted  the 
wisest  among  the  men  of  their  own  age.  In  respect  to  natural 
science  at  least,  it  is  true,  as  one  has  said,  that  "  the  gray  bar- 
barian is  lower  than  the  Christian  child  ;"  even  if  we  apply  the 
term  "  barbarian"  to  the  Aristotles  and  Plinys  of  the  ancient 
world. 


LA  PETITE  SOURDE-MUETTE. 

BY  MRS.   L.  H.  SIGOCRNET. 

[We  are  under  obligation  to  the  distinguished  authoress,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  for 
her  voluntary  offering  of  the  lines  below,  to  enrich  the  pages  of  our  periodical. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  her  genius  has  exercised  itself  upon  subjects  rela- 
ted to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  her  poetry,  will  rec- 
ollect the  pieces  entitled  "The  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Girl  at  a  Festival"— " The 
Marriage  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb" — and  especially  the  "Lines  on  the  Death  of 
Alice  Cogswell."  These  last  named  "  Lines,"  in  our  judgment,  for  genuine 
poetic  beauty  and  power,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  others  which  have  fallen  from 
her  popular  pen. — Editor.] 

Child  of  the  speaking  eye, — 

Child  of  the  voiceless  tongue, — 
Around  whose  unresponsive  ear 
No  harp  of  earth  is  rung; — 

There's  one, — whose  nursing  care 

Relax'd  not,  night  or  day, 
Yet  ne'er  hath  heard  one  lisping  word 
Her  tenderness  repay ; — 
VOL.  I.  21 
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Though  anxiously  she  strove 
Each  uncouth  tone  to  frame, — 

Still  vainly  listening  through  her  tears 
To  catch  a  Mother's  name. 

Child  of  the  fettered  ear, 

Whose  hermit-mind  must  dwell 

'Mid  all  the  harmonies  of  earth 
Lone,  in  its  guarded  cell ; 

Fair,  budding  thoughts  are  thine, 
With  sweet  affections  wove, — 

And  whispering  angels  cheer  thy  dreams 
With  minstrelsy  of  love; — 

I  know  it  by  the  smile 

That  o'er  thy  peaceful  sleep 
Glides,  like  the  rosy  beam  of  morn, 

To  tint  the  misty  deep. 

Child  of  the  pensive  brow, — 

Search  for  those  jewels  rare 
That  glow  in  Heaven's  withholding  hand. 

To  cheer  thy  lot  of  care ; 

Hermetically  seal'd 

To  sounds  of  woe  and  crime, 
That  vex  and  stain  the  pilgrim-soul 

Amid  the  snares  of  time ; 

By  discipline  made  wise, 

Pass  patient  on  thy  way, 
And  when  rich  music  loads  the  air, 

Bow  down  thy  head,  and  pray. 

Child  of  immortal  hope, — 

Still,  many  a  gift  is  thine, 
The  untold  treasures  of  the  heart, 

The  gems  from  Learning's  mine ; 

Think ! — what  ecstatic  joy 

The  thrilling  lip  shall  prove, 
When  first  its  life-long  seal  shall  burst 

'Mid  the  pure  realm  of  love. 

What  rapture  for  the  ear, 
When  its  strong  chain  is  riven, 

To  drink  its  first,  baptismal  sound 
From  the  full  choir  of  Heaven. 
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THE  MOTIVES   TO  INTELLECTUAL   EFFORT   ON  THE 
PART  OF  THE  YOUNG  DEAF-MUTE. 

BT  LCCICS   H.  WOODRUFF. 

The  education  of  a  rational  mind  is  a  high  and  momentous 
undertaking.  To  cultivate  and  give  a  right  direction  to  powers, 
which,  though  feeble  in  their  inception,  are  destined  to  be  so 
vast,  and  to  spread  themselves  over  an  illimitable  range  of  ex- 
istence, if  rightly  considered,  would  seem  to  be  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  as  almost  to  appal  the  mind,  and  cause  it  to  shrink 
from  an  effort,  the  success  or  failure  of  which,  involves  such 
stupendous  and  enduring  results. 

Look  at  the  youthful  mind,  whose  faculties  have  just  been 
unfolded,  and  who  shall  say,  what  forms  of  beauty  and  strength, 
those  germs  of  thought  and  feeling,  under  appropriate  culture, 
may  assume.  In  the  vegetable  world,  the  slender  stem,  which 
a  child  may  bend  or  break,  planted  in  a  good  soil  and  nurtured 
with  care,  expands  into  a  vigorous  tree,  whose  branches  charm 
the  eye  with  their  foliage,  and  afford  a  grateful  shade,  or  supply 
delicious  fruit  to  gratify  the  taste.  But  how  feeble  a  type  is 
this  of  the  expanded  growth  and  beauty  and  fruitfulness  of  a 
well  trained  and  wrell  directed  mind,  fulfilling  the  ends  of  its 
high  destiny  by  reflecting  the  moral  and  intellectual  image  of 
its  great  Author. 

We  deem  it  therefore  a  question  of  the  highest  interest,  by 
what  incentives  can  the  intellect  of  the  young  mute  be  roused 
to  activity  and  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ?  Much  of 
what  we  shall  have  to  say  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  men- 
tal training  of  other  young  persons  ;  still  the  minds  of  deaf- 
mutes  constitute  a  peculiar  class,  and  the  principles  which  we 
shall  lay  down  will  be  somewhat  modified  in  their  application 
to  them. 

When  a  mute  child  is  first  committed  to  the  care  of  an  in- 
structor, he  very  soon  exhibits  that  instinctive  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  disposition  to  mental  activity  which  belong  to  every 
rational  soul.  The  intellect  craves  its  appropriate  aliment,  and 
demands  the  healthful  stimulus  of  action,  as  truly  as  the  body- 
The  deaf-mute,  moreover,  receives  the  knowledge  which  is  com- 
municated to  him  with  a  degree  of  avidity  proportionate  to  the 
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impediments  by  which  he  is  surrounded  ;  as,  by  the  deprivation 
of  hearing,  the  key  of  knowledge  has  in  some  measure  been  ta- 
ken away  from  him.  By  patience  and  assiduity  and  skill,  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor,  this  desire  to  learn  may  be  so  nur- 
tured and  guided,  as  in  time  to  become,  at  least  in  some  instan- 
ces, an  enthusiasm  which  will  put  in  requisition  all  the  energies 
of  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  obstacles  and  embarras- 
ments,  which  beset  the  path  of  the  unfortunate  child,  may  be 
allowed  so  to  accumulate  as  to  discourage  him  and  create  a  dis- 
like for  study.  This  unhappy  condition  has  its  analogy  in  the 
diseased  body,  which  rejects  the  food  that  is  most  grateful  to  it 
when  in  health,  and  is  indisposed  to  that  exertion,  which  at  oth- 
er times,  it  spontaneously  seeks. 

The  restraints  of  the  school-room  and  the  confinement  of 
study  are,  it  is  true,  somewhat  irksome  to  youth  of  all  classes  ; 
but  if  these  restraints  be  judiciously  regulated,  while  the  love 
of  knowledge  is  carefully  cherished,  they  may  serve,  by  culti- 
vating a  love  of  order  and  regularity,  to  strengthen  rather  than 
diminish  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  It  is  certainly  a 
practicable  attainment,  by  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  guided 
by  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  pupil,  to  awaken  in 
his  mind,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  a  high  degree  of  zeal  for 
intellectual  improvement. 

In  the  next  place,  the  love  of  approbation  may  afford  effect- 
ive aid  in  promoting  the  child's  mental  development  and  pro- 
gress. It  is  one  of  the  earliest  motive  influences  that  affect  his 
mind.  Looking  up  to  his  instructor  as  far  above  him  in  char- 
acter, as  well  as  in  knowledge  and  capacity,  he  is  prepared  to 
set  a  high  value  upon  the  expression  of  his  favor  ;  to  secure 
which  he  feels  to  be  a  sweet  reward  for  all  his  endeavors  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  this  very  means,  the  love  of  knowledge 
itself  is  enhanced.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  therefore, 
to  secure  his  highest  confidence  and  regard,  in  order  that  he 
may  feel  the  continual  stimulus  of  a  desire  to  please  his  teacher. 

The  influence  of  the  principle  we  are  considering  will  be 
very  great,  if  its  utmost  capacity  be  tested.  It  is  natural  to  the 
young,  before  their  minds  are  perverted,  to  reverence  their  su- 
periors in  age  and  wisdom.  If  then  an  instructor  exhibit  those 
qualities  which  he  may  and  ought  to  possess,  he  can  hardly  fail 
to  inspire  his  pupils  with  the  greatest  respect  and  affection  for 
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him  ;  so  that  his  approbation  shall  be  to  them  a  motive  of  gen- 
tle yet  constraining  power.  The  teacher  of  the  mute  enjoys, 
perhaps,  a  peculiar  advantage  in  this  respect.  The  possession 
of  the  faculties  of  speech  and  hearing,  of  which  the  pupil  is 
consciously  deprived,  seems  to  give  his  instructor  a  mysterious 
ascendancy  over  his  mind.  In  addition  to  this,  the  peculiar  pri- 
vation which  he  suffers,  calls  forth  a  stronger  sympathy  and 
affection  towards  him  on  the  part  of  his  teacher,  and  is  fitted  to 
elicit  a  corresponding  warmth  of  attachment  and  confidence  in 
return  ;  which  will  do  much  to  excite  him  to  diligence  in  his 
studies  and  aid  in  the  rapid  development  of  his  mind.  The  hu- 
man mind  may  be  led  in  any  direction,  and  stimulated  to  any 
degree  of  effort,  through  the  medium  of  its  affections  ;  and  this 
is  eminently  true  of  the  ductile  and  confiding  minds  of  the  young, 
especially,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mute,  a  condition  of  pe- 
culiar dependence  develops  these  qualities  in  a  higher  degree. 

A  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  effect  which  may  be 
produced,  under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  by  inspir- 
ing a  warm  regard  for  the  instructor,  and  at  the  same  time 
kindling  an  intense  desire  of  knowledge,  may  be  found  in  the 
well  known  instance  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  child,  whose  mind  has  been  released  from  its  former  con- 
dition of  apparently  impenetrable  darkness,  through  the  benev- 
olence and  persevering  skill  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  distinguished 
principal  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston. 
By  the  judicious  measures  which  have  been  pursued  in  her  case, 
her  mind  has  not  only  been  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
but  a  love  for  learning  developed,  which  is  rarely  surpassed  in 
children  of  her  own  age  ;  many  of  whom,  indeed,  fall  far  below 
her  in  mental  attainments  ;  while  she  evinces  an  ardor  of  affec- 
tion and  confidence  towards  her  instructor,  that  glows  with  the 
greater  fervor,  because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  de- 
pendence in  which  she  is  placed. 

Much  aid  may  be  derived  from  the  same  principle,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  mute.  He  is  separated 
from  them,  but  his  attachment  to  them  remains  ;  and  should  be 
increased  and  strengthened  with  the  development  of  his  mind. 
He  should  be  taught  to  feel  his  obligations  to  them  ;  to  under- 
stand what  are  their  expectations  and  hopes  concerning  him  ; 
how  dear  he  is  to  them  and  what  his  affection  should  be  in  re- 
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turn.  For  this  purpose  he  should  be  assisted  to  retain  the  mem- 
ory of  home,  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  near  rela- 
tives and  friends  with  as  much  distinctness  as  possible  ;  should 
visit  them  in  vacation  when  this  is  practicable  ;  hear  often  from 
them  ;  and  when  sufficiently  advanced,  correspond  with  them 
by  letters.  Thus  he  may  be  made  to  feel  the  constant  incite- 
ment of  a  desire  to  please  them  ;  and  when  this  is  coupled  with 
an  attachment  to  his  teacher  great  application  and  effort  may 
be  secured. 

There  is  another  source  of  mental  stimulus,  which  is  in  our 
opinion  both  healthful  and  effective  : — and  this  is  found  in  the 
relation  of  the  pupil  to  his  class-mates  and  companions.  We 
would  bv  no  means  seek  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  selfish  ambition, 
which  would  lead  him  to  rejoice  in  their  failure  while  exulting 
in  his  own  success  ;  but  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  the  appro- 
priate influence  of  the  social  principle,  and  make  the  fact  that 
those  around  him  are  pressing  forward  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment a  strong  motive  to  exertion  ;  that  he  may  not  be  left  be- 
hind in  the  race,  nor  fail  of  being  first  therein,  if  his  capacity 
and  opportunity  may  secure  to  him  that  preeminence. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  such  emulation  will  be  likely  to  engen- 
der feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy,  we  reply,  that  this  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  It  is  a  perversion  of  a  noble  principle,  and 
may  as  easily  be  avoided  as  the  perversion  of  other  good  prin- 
ciples of  action.  Competition  in  study,  business,  or  amusement 
is  not  of  necessity  base  and  selfish  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  may 
consist  with  generous  feelings,  and  be  regulated  by  the  law  of 
benevolence,  as  truly  as  any  other  of  the  various  impulses  of 
human  action. 

This  principle  is  recognized,  or  at  least  exerts  its  influence, 
in  all  our  colleges  and  schools,  and  is  found  to  exist  also  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Mutes,  like  others,  are  sensi- 
tive with  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
their  companions,  mortified  by  failure,  and  depressed  by  a  sense 
of  inferiority  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  are  pleased  and  encoura- 
ged, when  they  find  themselves  able  to  compete  with  their  fel- 
lows. Thus  when  formed  into  classes,  the  public  sentiment  of 
th  e  class,  so  to  speak,  reacts  vigorously  upon  its  individual  mem- 
bers, and  constitutes  a  motive  power  which  a  skillful  teacher 
can  wield  with  great  effect. 
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The  evils,  which  are  often  found  to  exist  in  connexion  with  the 
spirit  of  emulation,  generally  arise  from  its  undue  development ; 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  higher  motives,  the  influence  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  healthful,  and  we  may  add,  the  most  effect- 
ive condition  of  the  mind. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  and  adaptation  of  the  springs  to 
intellectual  exertion  which  we  have  noticed  above,  there  is 
another  of  higher  value  and  still  greater  efficiency  : — a  motive 
which  outweighs  all  others,  and  when  combined  with  them,  gives 
them  their  just  proportion  and  true  position. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  its  great  author,  that  this  relation  would  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  its  most  vigorous  action.    The  benevolent  impulses  of 
our  nature,  as  they  are  the  noblest,  are  capable  of  being  the 
strongest.    We  have  remarked  above,  what  a  stimulus  is  afford- 
ed to  the  young  mind  by  the  exercise  of  its  affections  towards 
a  parent  or  a  teacher.    How  much  more  then  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  love  for  the  Heavenly  parent,  as  it  is  an  affection  far  supe- 
rior to  that  which  grows  out  of  any  earthly  relation,  if  once 
awakened  in  the  youthful  mind,  will  exert  its  benign  and  vig- 
orous sway  over  all  its  powers,  imparting  an  energy  and  sted- 
fastness  to  mental  exertion  before  unknown.    Mental  applica- 
tion in  a  child  is  more  disturbed  and  interrupted  by  moral 
causes  than  by  any  other.    The  irregular  action  of  his  will  wars 
with  his  fondness  for  learning  ;   interferes  with  his  regard  for 
his  superiors  ;   and  renders  him  in  a  measure  indifferent  to  his 
equals ;   thus  closing  in  his  mind,  as  it  were,  the  avenues  of 
knowledge.    How  can  a  stubborn,  disobedient,  or  petulant 
child  be  expected  to  love  his  books  or  make  progress  in  learn- 
ing ?    It  is  evident  that  these  disturbing  influences  must  be 
checked  and  prevented  by  the  sway  of  a  controlling  principle, 
or  else  efforts  to  instruct  will  be  of  little  avail.    The  love  of 
what  is  right  and  good — or,  in  proportion  to  the  child's  appre- 
hension of  him,  of  the  great  source  of  goodness  and  rectitude — 
must  rule  the  youthful  heart,  in  order  to  afford  a  basis  for  the 
highest  and  best  development  of  its  power  ? 

We  know  that  under  the  excitement  of  inferior  motives,  even 
those  which  are  selfish  and  unworthy,  the  mental  faculties  may 
be  forced  to  exhibit  an  inordinate  development  in  a  given  direc- 
tion.   Such  an  unhealthy  precocity  we  seek  not,  but  rather 
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that  steady  and  progressive  unfolding  of  the  powers,  which  is 
neither  dilatory  nor  premature  ;  which  is  in  harmony  with  all 
the  healthful  instincts  and  buoyant  spirits  of  youth ;  neither 
robbing  it  of  its  sprightliness  nor  suffering  it  to  be  the  prey  of 
stupidity.  If  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  education  of  a  child,  and  understand  that  it  is  not  so  much 
an  object  to  store  his  mind  with  ideas,  as  to  give  aright  training 
to  his  faculties,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  use  them  easily  and 
effectively,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  appreciate  that  rectification 
of  the  moral  feelings,  of  which  we  speak.  Of  how  much  value 
to  the  child,  as  well  as  to  the  man,  is  the  simple  quality  of  pa- 
tience. Sir  Isaac  Newton  declared,  that  "  patient  thought"  was 
the  secret  of  his  success  in  exploring  the  realm  of  nature's  laws  ; 
and  if  we  may  compare  great  things  with  small,  it  is  only  by 
inducing  the  same  mental  habit  in  its  appropriate  degree,  that 
the  intellectual  progress  of  a  child  can  be  secured.  But  this  is 
not  an  easy  attainment  to  the  young,  and  other  motives  may 
entirely  fail  to  secure  it,  while  the  one  of  which  we  speak 
will  discipline  even  their  minds  to  patience  and  perseverance. 

We  are  aware,  that  what  we  advance  on  this  topic  will  seem 
to  many  mere  speculation,  because  there  are  among  our  youth 
so  few  examples  of  the  practical  working  of  this  high  principle. 
We  do  not  maintain  that  the  best  scholars  in  our  schools,  or  in 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  those  who  have  right 
moral  feelings,  for  we  know  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  ; 
but  we  do  maintain  that,  with  equal  capacity  and  under  circum- 
stances equally  favorable,  the  child,  that  loves  to  please  his 
Heavenly  Father,  will  make  greater  proficiency  in  study  than 
one  who  has  not  this  ennobling  stimulus.  And  here  we  may  be 
permitted  to  allude  to  an  example,  which,  while  it  may  be 
thought  in  some  respects  to  be  inapplicable,  will  yet  illustrate 
our  meaning.  While  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  moral 
feelings  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  seem  to  be 
in  some  measure  appreciated,  the  unwonted  strength  of  his 
youthful  mental  faculties  more  generally  escapes  attention. 
But  by  a  single  incident  in  his  childhood's  history,  most  forci- 
bly sketched  by  the  sacred  writer,  we  are  presented  with  a  stri- 
king view  of  his  intellectual  abilities  and  attainments.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  was  found  in 
the  temple,  seated  among  the  learned  teachers  of  the  Jewish 
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aw,  listening  to  them  with  intelligent  and  interested  attention, 
occasionally  proposing  questions,  and  in  turn  presenting  replies, 
that  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  heard  him.  We 
would  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  even  at  that  early  age,  the 
divine  fulness  dwelt  within  him,  but  still  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  as  a  child,  the  perfection  of  his  moral  nature  had 
aided  his  mental  development,  and  fitted  him  to  exhibit  this 
surprising  wisdom. 

Many  humbler  examples  might  be  adduced,  particularly  those 
in  which,  by  the  renovation  of  his  moral  feelings,  the  mental 
habits  of  a  youth  have  been  changed,  from  heedless  inattention 
or  listless  inactivity,  to  patient  application  and  comparative 
quickness  and  vigor;  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary,  and  content 
ourselves  with  appealing  to  the  experience  and  observation  of 
teachers  on  the  subject.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  case 
of  deaf-mutes  in  this  respect,  except  it  be  a  simplicity  of  men- 
tal character  and  an  ignorance  of  the  world,  highly  favorable 
to  the  entrance  and  dominion  of  this  highest  and  best  motive  of 
action. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  mental  development  in  the  mute,  con- 
siderations derived  from  the  connection  between  present  dili- 
gence and  improvement  and  his  condition  in  life  after  leaving 
the  institution,  may  be  brought  to  bear  with  great  force  upon 
the  mind.  He  may  be  made  to  see  in  what  a  peculiarly  depend- 
ent and  unhappy  condition  present  neglect  will  cause  him  to  be 
placed  hereafter;  how  much  exposed  he  will  be  to  temptation  ; 
how  liable  to  be  wronged  and  how  unlikely  to  secure  for  himself 
a  comfortable  support ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  may  be  led 
to  realize  to  what  a  degree  a  good  education  will  obviate  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  under  which  he  labors,  by  affording  to 
him  the  resources  of  reading,  facilitating  his  intercourse  with 
others,  and  enabling  him  to  be  in  a  higher  degree  useful  to  his 
relatives  and  friends  ;  in  short,  by  making  him  a  blessing  instead 
of  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  society. 

Under  such  influences  as  we  have  now  pointed  out,  we  may 
expect,  in  many  instances,  to  see  developed  in  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  pleasing  combination  of 
strength  and  simplicity.  Strength  will  be  the  result  of  careful 
training  ;  while  simplicity  flows  naturally  from  that  compara- 
tive isolation  of  the  mind  which  prevents  its  being  formed  too 
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much  on  the  model  of  others.  Great  attainments  in  literature 
and  science  are  not  in  ordinary  cases  to  be  expected  ;  but  with 
education,  nothing  forbids  the  mute  from  rising  superior  to  the 
disadvantages  of  his  situation,  as  it  respects  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Through  the  medium  of  books,  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences  is  outspread  before  him  ;  and  having  once  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  difficulties  of  language,  he  may  range  over 
the  whole  field  of  useful  learning ;  finding  no  impediment  even 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  he  as  well  as  others  may  acquire,  so 
as  to  unlock  the  treasures  it  contains.  But  the  more  important 
results,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  more  generally  realized,  of  a 
careful  education,  according  to  the  principles  we  have  now  ad- 
vanced, will  be  the  capacity  imparted  to  the  mute,  of  mingling 
with  little  embarrassment  or  inconvenience  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life  ;  his  consequent  restoration  to  society  as  an  intel- 
ligent, useful  and  happy  member,  almost  causing  him  to  forget 
the  peculiar  privation  which  he  suffers ;  and  especially  the 
scope  afforded  for  the  expanding  growth  of  his  moral  nature, 
enabling  him  to  cherish  bright  anticipations  of  that  world,  where 
his  ear  shall  hear  the  discourse  of  angelic  minds,  and  his  tongue 
mingle  freely  in  their  notes  of  praise. 


A  MONUMENT  TO  HEINICKE. 

BY  LUZERNE  RAY. 

Samuel  Heinicke  holds  the  same  place  in  Germany,  in  re- 
spect to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  Ponce  oc- 
cupies in  Spain,  De  1' Epee'  in  France,  Braidwood  in  Scotland, 
and  Gallaudet  in  America.  The  schools  for  this  class  of  child- 
ren with  which  the  German  States  abound,  all  profess  to  follow 
the  system  of  Heinicke  ;  and  he  is  regarded,  with  a  kind  of  fil- 
ial reverence,  as  the  common  head  and  father  of  them  all.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  therefore,  as  we  do  by  our  latest  ad- 
vices from  Europe,  that  the  citizens  of  Hamburg  have  begun  to 
take  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  public  monument,  to  the 
memory  of  this  first  German  benefactor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
A.  respectable  committee  has  been  appointed,  to  raise  the  neces- 
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sary  funds  and  assume  the  general  management  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  a  circular  has  also  been  issued,  to  excite  the  interest 
of  the  German  people  in  this  project  for  doing  honor  to  one  of 
their  own  countrymen.  Of  this  circular  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing translation,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  biographical  facts 
which  it  embodies. 

"  In  the  village  of  Eppendorf,  near  the  city  of  Hamburg, 
there  lived,  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  from  1769 
to  177S,  a  man  of  a  pure  character,  of  a  sensitive  and  profound- 
ly religious  spirit,  gifted  with  the  rarest  qualities  of  genius,  of  a 
clear  intellect  and  a  noble  heart  ;  who.  full  of  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy for  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  men,  made  it  the  labor 
of  a  life  consecrated  to  God  and  to  humanity,  to  comfort  the 
forsaken,  to  dry  the  tears  of  those  who  wept,  and  to  minister 
aid  to  all  who  were  in  distress.  The  most  eminent  of  his  con- 
temporaries, such  men  as  Klopstock,  Busch,  Reimarus,  Heusler, 
Unzer  and  many  others  of  similar  character,  sought  his  ac- 
quaintance, acknowledged  his  merit,  and  paid  him  the  tribute 
of  their  admiration,  esteem  and  respect. 

This  man  was  Samuel  Heinicke,  who  was  born  on  the 
tenth  of  April,  1729,  in  the  village  of  Nautzschutz,  near  Weis- 
senfels.  His  father,  a  simple  laborer  and  owner  of  a  farm,  des- 
tined him,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  son,  not  to  distress  his  parent,  for  a  time  yielded  to  his  de- 
sire, but  in  order  to  escape  a  matrimonial  engagement  in  which 
his  heart  had  no  place,  he  abandoned  the  paternal  roof,  and  be- 
took himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  Dresden  ;  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  private  sol- 
dier of  his  body-guard.  In  this  new  position,  he  diligently  de- 
voted every  moment  of  leisure  which  his  duties  allowed  him, 
to  scientific  studies.  More  than  once  he  declined  the  offer  of 
advancement  to  military  rank,  simply  because  he  was  unwilling 
to  be  interrupted  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  Seven 
Years'  War,  which  broke  out  in  1756,  by  presenting  an  obstacle 
to  his  release  from  the  service,  took  from  him  the  prospect  of  a 
calm  and  happy  life,  to  which  he  had  begun  to  look  forward,  as 
the  result  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  father,  and  a  union  to  a 
wife  worthy  of  his  own  excellence.  Confined  to  the  camp,  then 
closely  besieged  by  the  army  of  Frederic,  near  Pima,  he  shared 
in  the  sufferings  and  severe  privations  which  the  brave  Saxon 
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army  was  compelled  to  endure,  and  which  were  only  terminated 
by  its  surrender  to  the  enemy.  The  guard  to  which  Heinicke 
belonged,  was  conducted  to  Dresden  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
notwithstanding  the  strictest  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
captors,  he  managed  to  effect  his  escape.  He  first  betook  him- 
self to  his  native  village,  and  from  there  in  1757,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  went  to  Jena,  where  he  was  enrolled,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  amon?  the  students  of  the  University,  and  devoted 
himself  anew  to  his  favorite  studies,  with  the  greatest  zeal.  At 
this  place  he  procured  the  necessary  means  of  support  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  by  the  exercise  of  the  very  remarkable 
skill  in  music  which  he  had  acquired  at  Dresden. 

From  Jena  he  removed  to  Hamburg  in  1758,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  many  distinguished  families,  and  especially 
by  that  to  which  belonged  the  first  companion  of  Klopstock  ; 
his  Meta.    Heinicke  was  her  instructor.    By  Klopstock  and 
Cramer,  who  was  afterwards  the  first  chaplain  of  the  Court  at 
Copenhagen,  he  was  introduced,  in  1760,  to  Schimmelmann, 
with  whom  he  remained,  first  as  instructor,  then  as  secretary, 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1768.    At  this  time,  ardently  desir- 
ing to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  business  of  teach- 
ins:,  he  accepted  the  office  of  instructor,  and  also  that  of  chor- 
ister, at  Eppendorf  ;  the  duties  of  which,  he  discharged  with 
indefatigable  zeal  until  1778.    Already  in  1754-5,  precisely  at 
the  time  whenDe  1'  Epee'  made  his  appearance  in  France  as  the 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  had  applied  himself,  with 
the  happiest  results,  to  the  education  of  a  deaf-mute  boy  at 
Dresden.    At  the  commencement  of  his  new  career  as  instruct- 
or, he  fell  in  with  another  deaf  and  dumb  youth,  the  son  of  a 
miller  at  Eppendorf,  whom  he  proceeded  to  educate  with  not 
less  success  than  had  attended  his  former  efforts,  in  the  same 
direction.    In  the  year  1772,  he  had  four  pupils  of  this  class, 
to  whom  several  others  were  soon  afterward  added,  and  at  this 
time  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Germany.   The  reputation  of  Heinicke  induced  Freder- 
ic Augustus,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  invite  him  to  that  country. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1772,  Heinicke  arrived  at  Leipsic, 
with  nine  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  and  m  the  following  month,  an 
institution  was  opened  there  which  continues  to  this  day  in 
full  prosperity.    Faithful  to  the  divine  command,  that  all  men 
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should  be  aided  and  conducted  to  the  truth,  Heinicke  labored 
without  ceasing,  in  the  sphere  of  action  which  Providence  had 
assigned  him,  until  his  death  ;  which  occurred  on  the  thirtieth 
of  April,  1790,  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

How  rich  a  harvest  now  covers  the  plain  where  he  sowed  the 
first  seed,  in  unshaken  confidence  of  the  divine  blessing  !  The 
number  of  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  continues  to  in- 
crease in  Germany.  Already  they  have  restored  to  society 
thousands  of  educated  deaf-mutes ;  very  many  of  whom  have 
recovered  their  speech,  and  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  knowl- 
edge. At  the  present  time,  the  German  States  enumerate 
twenty-four  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  are 
gathered  nearly  two  thousand  pupils  ;  so  that,  the  number  of 
deaf-mutes  of  proper  age  to  receive  instruction  being  estimated 
at  seven  thousand,  it  follows  that  two-sevenths  of  the  whole, 
are  now  in  the  process  of  education. 

Samuel  Heinicke  and  Charles-Michel  de  l'Epee'  were  two 
noble  men,  who  have  rendered  a  permanent  service  to  humani- 
ty, and  gained  for  themselves  immortal  fame  by  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  France,  in  its  gratitude  for  so  great  a 
benefit,  has  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  De  l'Epee' 
in  Versailles,  his  native  city.  It  was  completed  on  the  third  of 
September,  1843.  Upon  a  pedestal,  theprincipa  lface  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  immortal  instructor  and  that  of  his  birth- 
place, together  with  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  stands  the 
statue  in  ecclesiastical  costume.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a 
tablet,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  God,  in  dactylogic,  and  also 
in  the  ordinary  alphabetic  characters.  The  right  hand  repre- 
sents the  letter  D  [Dieu,  God,]  of  the  manual  alphabet.  The 
eyes  are  lifted  toward  heaven,  the  source  of  light  ;  toward  the 
giver  of  every  perfect  gift,  as  if  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the 
skill  and  intelligence  which,  during  his  life  upon  the  earth,  he 
had  obtained  through  divine  grace. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the  city  of 
Hamburg,  the  cradle  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  to 
raise  a  monument  of  love,  gratitude  and  veneration  to  Heinicke, 
the  benefactor  of  Germany  and  of  the  human  race  ;  who,  by 
his  noble  devotedness  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
like  the  Abbe'  De  l'Epee',  has  acquired  a  claim  upon  the  public 
regard  ? 
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With  the  view  of  discharging  this  manifest  duty,  by  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  this  immortal  man,  in  the  place 
where  he  founded  the  first  German  Institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  committee  has  been  appointed, "  &c.  &c.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  proceed  any  farther  with  the  translation  of  the  cir- 
cular, as  the  little  which  remains,  relates  only  to  the  business 
arrangements  of  this  committee. 

We  rejoice  at  every  such  manifestation  as  the  foregoing,  inas- 
much as  it  recognises  the  great  principle,  that  public  honors 
should  be  paid,  not  only  nor  chiefly,  to  the  triumphs  of  brute 
force,  nor  even  to  the  achievements  of  the  mere  intellect  ;  but 
that  those  who  do  good  to  men,  however  humble  their  work, 
should  command  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  world.  If,  as 
some  one  has  rightly  said,  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  should  be  accounted  a  pub- 
lic benefactor  ;  in  how  much  higher  estimation  should  they  be 
held,  whose  untiring  benevolence  fertilizes  the"  barren  soil  of 
the  human  mind  and  heart,  till  the  desert  blooms,  like  a  garden, 
with  the  flowers  of  lovely  affections  and  the  fruits  of  a  useful 
life  !  Honor  then  to  Heinicke,  and  to  all  who  live  and  labor, 
as  he  did,  for  the  stricken  children  of  our  race  ! 


VISITS  TO  SOME  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

BY   LAURENT  CLERC. 

[Mr.  Clerc  continues  his  remarks  upon  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  as  follows,  editor.] 

[concluded.] 

After  visiting  the  classes  of  the  boys  several  times,  I  visited 
those  of  the  girls  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Institution.  The 
girls  are  here  shut  up  as  in  a  cloister,  and  few  gentlemen  ever  have 
access  to  them  ;  nor  are  the  teachers  of  the  boys  themselves 
admitted  to  visit  them.  An  exception  was  made  in  my  favor. 
I  owed  it  to  the  politeness  of  the  Director  who,  alone,  has  the 
right  of  entering  and  giving  permission  to  enter  ;  and  he  gave 
me  this  permission,  probably,  on  account  of  my  being  a  stran- 
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ger,  returning  from  a  foreign  land.  It  was  the  recreation  hour 
when  I  called.  The  girls  were  in  their  garden,  and  on  hearing 
of  my  arrival,  immediately  left  their  amusements  and  crowded 
around  me.  Some  believed  they  recognized  me  ;  others  stood 
gazing  ;  some  inquired  of  others  who  I  was  and  what  I  had 
come  for.  Their  curiosity  was  soon  satisfied  and  they  politely 
ushered  me  into  their  sitting-room  up  stairs.  They  numbered 
about  sixty.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  all  looked  very  bright 
and  intelligent ;  most  of  them  were  between  the  ages  often  and 
sixteen  years  ;  all  dressed  alike  in  plain  clothes  ;  uniformity 
being  rigorously  enforced,  as  is  the  case  elsewhere  in  the  board- 
ing-schools for  young  ladies.  At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  they  were 
called  out  to  their  respective  classes  which  I  attended  by  turns. 
Their  teachers,  with  two  of  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  being  ac- 
quainted, received  me  kindly.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
them,  especially  about  the  mode  of  instruction.  We  agreed  in 
some  respects  and  differed  in  several  others.  They  were  all 
ladies  of  fine  talents,  first  rate  education  and  extensive  reading ; 
but  of  rather  too  much  self-confidence,  for  we  have  not  yet  seen 
or  heard  of  their  ever  having  produced  any  very  remarkable  fe- 
male scholars.  Their  apology  is,  that  this  is  wholly  owing  to 
a  want,  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  of  an  opportunity  to  practice. 
This  may  be  true  in  a  certain  sense  ;  but  why  do  they  keep 
their  pupils  shut  up  like  nuns  in  a  convent,  and  thereby  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  practicing  ?  Why  do  they  not  per- 
mit them  to  visit  or  to  receive  visits  ?  Why  do  they  never 
introduce  them  into  the  very  society  they  themselves  frequent  ? 
What  inconsistency,  therefore,  between  their  excuse  and  their 
objection  ?  They  say,  that  they  fear  there  may  be  danger  for 
these  unfortunate  girls  to  go  out,  even  when  accompanied,  in  so 
large  a  city  as  Paris.  This  may  also  be  true.  But  if  their 
pupils  are  taught  self-respect  and  know  to  whom  they  may  re- 
sort for  protection,  and  have  principles  of  morality  imbued  into 
their  minds  and  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  there  will  be 
no  ground  for  the  apprehensions  of  these  good  ladies  who,  al- 
though unmarried,  know  very  well  how  to  conduct  themselves 
in  this  world  of  wickedness,  deception  and  misery. 

I  remarked  among  these  poor  girls  several  who  were  very 
smart  and  who  would  become  useful  members  of  society,  make 
exceient  wives  and  be  good  mothers,  if  they  had  ever  a  chance 
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of  being  known  ;  which,  alas,  wTill  perhaps  never  happen  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  cut  off  from  society.  I  wish  the 
ladies-professors  of  the  Paris  Royal  Institution  could  see  what  a 
contrast  there  is  between  the  present  condition  of  theirpupils  and 
our  own.  Here,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  several  hun- 
dred deaf  and  dumb  of  both  sexes  have  married  since  they  left 
school,  and  are  blessed  with  hearing  and  speaking  children, 
which  is  a  great  comfort  for  them  in  their  old  age  !  There  are 
hardly  two  dozen  of  them  to  be  found  in  any  one  country  of 
Europe  thus  happily  situated. 

From  the  Royal  Institution,  I  proceeded  to  the  Maison 
de  Refuge  pour  les  Sourdes-Muettes  indigentes,  Rue  des  Postes, 
[House  of  Refuge  for  deaf  and  dumb  indigent  girls,  Post  Street.] 
This  Retreat  is  the  indispensable  complement  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution ;  but  it  essentially  differs  from  the  latter  in  its  condi- 
tions of  existence.    The  Institution  is  a  royal  establishment 
endowed  by  government  ;  the  House  of  Refuge,  one  of  charity, 
which  is  supported  only  by  donations  or  alms  from  benevolent 
individuals.    The  girls  admitted  into  the  Royal  Institution,  re- 
ceive there,  during  six  years,  all  the  instruction  they  need. 
This  space  of  time  being  over,  they  must  return  to  their  homes, 
or  look  for  a  place  to  support  themselves.    Such  was,  at  least, 
the  thought  of  the  administration  from  the  origin  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  became  evident  that 
notwithstanding  their  instruction,  it  was  difficult  for  these  poor 
girls  to  find  a  suitable  situation  either  as  seamstresses,  workwo- 
men or  servants.    Their  infirmity  was  an  obstacle  to  all  kinds 
of  relation  between  themselves  and  strangers.    It  was,  there- 
fore, on  this  account  that  a  committee  of  ladies  chosen  to  watch 
over  the  female  pupils  of  the  Royal  Institution  and  to  provide 
for  their  future  support,  formed  the  idea  of  creating  the  House 
of  Refuge,  where  might  be  received,  on  their  leaving  the  Royal 
Institution,  those  among  these  unfortunate  girls,  whom  the  pov- 
erty of  their  parents  or  friends  left  without  means  of  subsistence. 
This  House  of  Retreat  was  established  in  1829.    It  furnish- 
es these  poor  girls  a  home  of  their  own  during  their  lives. 
Here  they  are  sheltered  from  the  numerous  dangers  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed,  if  left  entirely  to  themselves.  Here 
they  find  comfort  and  security,  and  which  is  still  better,  good 
advice  and  affectionate  protection,    A  matron  appointed  b^  the 
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committee  and  familiar  with  their  language  of  signs,  not  only 
cultivates  and  developes  in  them  all  the  good  feelings  of  their 
hearts,  but  also  superintends  the  different  occupations  in  which 
they  are  employed.  Every  thing  is  well  arranged  in  this  small 
community  ;  good  order,  quickness,  cleanliness,  facilities  for 
air,  exercise  and  amusements,  morning  and  evening  prayers  and 
religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath-morning.  Thanks  to  the 
maternal  care  of  this  excellent  matron,  they  form  a  family,  if 
not  quite  happy,  at  least,  peaceable  and  edifying. 

Such  was  the  House  of  Refuge  that  I  visited  on  going  out  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  from  which  it  is  but  a  few  rods  distant. 
I  saw  forty  girls  or  thereabouts,  all  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
the  oldest  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  not  being  above  twenty- 
five,  all  more  or  less  able  to  write  and  read,  as  all  had  previous- 
ly been  educated  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  it  was  with 
heart-felt  regret  that  I  beheld  so  many  pretty  and  intelligent 
looking  young  girls,  doomed  to  pass  their  whole  lives  thus  shut 
out  from  the  enjoyments  this  world  affords.  I  think  they  might 
have  been  otherwise  disposed  of,  had  another  plan  been  adopted 
for  their  happiness.  I  inquired  why  it  had  not  been  thought  best 
to  place  them  among  farmers  in  the  country,  or  in  respectable 
families  in  the  capacity  of  chamber-maids  or  servants  or  cooks, 
&c,  and  I  received  the  eternal  answer,  the  fear  of  their  being: 
exposed  to  danger  or  seduction.  These  ladies,  indeed,  must 
have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  these  poor  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
if  they  think  of  them  as  they  appear  to  do. 

Another  day,  elsewhere  in  Paris,  I  visited  a  small  private 
school  for  deaf  and  dumb  boys  under  the  care  of  Mr.  B.  Dubois, 
the  younger,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  four  years  of  age.  Mr.  D. 
is  a  former  pupil  of  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  he  remained, 
many  years,  and  in  process  of  time  became  one  of  the  best 
scholars.  Out  of  school  hours,  he  received  daily  lessons  in  ar- 
ticulation from  his  teacher,  and  when  he  left  the  Institution, 
which  was  some  years  ago,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  establish, 
in  Paris,  with  the  assistance  of  his  father  and  sisters,  a  school 
of  a  novel  kind,  where  none  but  little  boys  should  be  admitted, 
and  in  which  not  one  single  sign,  not  even  spelling  with  one's 
fingers  should  be  resorted  to,  as  nothing  but  articulation  was  to 
be  the  mode  of  teaching.    A  deaf  and  dumb  man  teach  other 
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deaf  and  dumb  persons  to  speak  !  what  a  novelty  !  what  a 
spectacle  !  what  a  wonder  ! 

But  to  be  serious,  Mr.  D.  whom  I  found  to  be  a  young  gen- 
tleman 26  or  27  years  old,  of  much  intelligence  and  energy, 
persisted  in  believing  that  he  could  teach  them  to  speak,  and  do 
so  perhaps  better  than  any  one  else  who  heard  and  spoke.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1844,  he  announced  his  design  by  a  circular  which 
was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  applied  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior for  pecuniary  aid  in  his  enterprise.  The  Minister,  ever 
regardful  of  suffering  humanity,  with  his  usual  liberality,  grant- 
ed him  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  ten  boys,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  Mr.  D.  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  he 
might  depend  upon  farther  patronage. 

Mr.  D.  urged  me  to  visit  his  school  and  examine  his  pupils, 
then  twelve  in  number,  which  I  did  with  pleasure  the  next  day. 
I  examined  them  in  this  wise.  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  as  I  do 
not  speak  one  word  myself,  and  was  not  permitted  at  all  to  spell 
with  my  fingers,  nor  to  make  any  sign  whatever,  which,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  useless,  as  his  pupils  understood  none. 
A  small  slate  was  handed  me  and  I  wrote  on  it  several  words, 
such  as  pain,  vin,  eau,  livre,  papier,  maison,  Sf-c.  (bread,  wine, 
water,  book,  paper,  house,  &c.)  These  words  Mr.  D.  articula 
ted,  and  the  boys  wrote  them  on  the  black-board  quite  correct- 
ly. Then  I  wrote  the  following  question,  taking  care  that  none 
saw  or  read  what  I  wrote  :  Savez-vous  qui  je  suis  ?  (Do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?)  Then  taking  a  little  boy  apart  and  making 
him  read  what  I  had  just  written,  I  requested  him  to  communi- 
cate my  question  to  another  boy  whom  I  pointed  out  to  him. 
He  did  accordingly,  and  the  other  boy  who  had  looked  with 
much  attention  at  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  his  fellow-pupil, 
when  the  sentence  was  ended,  immediately  shook  his  head  so 
as  to  say  no,  and  taking  a  crayon,  he  wrote  my  question  on  the 
board  quite  accurately,  and  added  his  answer  which  was,  non, 
Monsieur.  I  then  begged  Mr.  D.  to  tell  him  my  name,  and 
when  he  had  done  it,  the  boy  wrote  :  Monsieur  Clair.  I  wrote 
another  sentence  with  the  same  caution,  and  another  boy  lisped 
it  to  another,  and  the  latter  wrote  :  Je  vais  vous  souhaiter  le 
bon  soir  et  ni'en  aller.  (I  am  going  to  bid  you  good  bye  and  go 
away,)  which  was  exactly  what  I  had  written.    The  boy  how- 
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ever,  made  one  single  mistake,  which  was  his  writing  aller  in- 
stead of  m'en  aller.) 

The  conclusions  that  I  am  able  to  draw  from  my  conversation 
with  Messrs.  Dubois,  father  and  son,  are,  that  they  hold  the  fol- 
lowing views  : 

1  st.    A  child  can  be  deaf  without  being  mute  ;  he  can  be  mute 
without  being  deaf  ;  he  can  be,  at  once,  both  deaf  and  mute. 
2d.  Deafness  does  not  cause  mutism. 

3rd.  The  child  who  was  born  deaf  or  who  became  so,  after  his 
birth,  was  not  necessarily  mute.  He  became  so  at  a  later 
period. 

4th.  The  deaf  does  not  speak,  not  because  he  has  lost  hearing, 
but  because  nobody  teaches  him  to  speak  ;  because  you  have 
made  him  so  by  not  speaking  to  him. 

5th.  Mutism  is  an  infirmity  which  introduces  itself  for  want  of 
the  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs. 

6th.  Hitherto,  the  deaf  from  birth  has  not  been  observed,  nor 
the  deaf  who  becomes  so  by  accident  ;  hence,  therefore,  nu- 
merous grave  errors  which  taint  the  present  mode  of  in- 
struction. 

7th.  Among  all  the  means  of  communication  which  are  em- 
ployed in  instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  mimicry  is  assured- 
ly that  which  presents  the  greatest  inconvenience.  It  should 
forever  be  proscribed  from  instruction. 

Sth.  The  education  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  should  commence 
with  the  cradle,  and  to  the  mother  this  first  education  belongs. 

9th.  In  order  to  make  yourselves  understood  by  the  deaf  child, 
to  transmit  your  ideas  to  him,  you  should  by  no  means  have 
recourse  to  any  peculiar  manner  of  communication  ;  on  the 
contrary,  you  should  employ  with  him  the  same  mode  which 
you  employ  with  the  child  who  hears  ;  a  very  simple  and  rap- 
id mode,  indeed,  which  is  speech  itself  ;  therefore,  speak  to 
the  deaf,  speak  to  him  often  ;  speak  to  him  always  ;  speak 
to  him  from  his  earliest  childhood,  and  he  will  finish  by 
answering  you  ;  for  the  child  who  comprehends  speech  by 
the  eyes,  instead  of  hearing  it  by  the  ears,  will  bestow  all 
its  attention  on  well  imitating  you,  and  the  motion  of  its  lips 
will  always  be  like  yours. 

Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  of  Messrs.  Dubois  in  favor 
of  their  method,  arguments  which  those  who  hear  and  speak, 
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are  better  qualified  than  am  I,  a  poor  deaf  and  dumb  man,  to 
settle.  But  whatever  may  be  their  opinion,  mine  is  that  Messrs' 
D.  will  produce  more  ingenious  automatons  than  good  scholars- 
It  ought  also  to  be  recollected  that  the  questions  which  I  had 
time  to  propose  to  them,  were  of  the  most  simple  and  common 
kind. 

I  left  Paris  early  one  day  in  June  and  reached  London  the 
next  day  in  the  afternoon.  I  called  on  Mr.  Watson,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  week 
after  my  arrival.  He  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome  and  called 
one  of  the  professors  to  accompany  and  show  me  all  that  was 
worth  seeing  in  the  Institution.  I  saw  about  two  hundred 
little  boys  and  girls  at  dinner  ;  but  had  no  opportunity  to  talk 
with  any,  as  the  place  was  not  a  proper  one  for  the  purpose. 
Besides,  I  was  told  that  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  talk 
while  at  table.  On  returning  to  Mr.  Watson's  room,  I  found 
him  engaged  with  some  strangers,  and  he  proposed  to  me  to  call 
again  on  Monday  following  and  he  would  be  more  attentive  to 
me  than  he  could  now  be.  I  accepted  his  invitation  with  thank- 
fulness, and  bade  him  good  bye  and  went  away.  Two  days 
afterwards  I  received  a  note  from  him  through  the  Post-office 
in  which  he  informed  me  that  in  consequence  of  the  work  peo- 
ple having  taken  possession  of  his  rooms,  he  should  not  be  at 
home  on  Monday,  and  therefore  regretted  that  he  was  obliged 
to  postpone  the  pleasure  of  my  visit  to  some  future  opportunity. 

This  meant  something  that  I  am  not  yet  able  to  solve.  I 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  coming  to  London  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  visiting  the  Asylum,  located  in  old  Kent  road  ;  and  great, 
indeed,  was  my  disappointment  at  the  receipt  of  Mr.  W's  note  ; 
but  I  bore  it  with  the  patience  of  a  philosopher.  Soon  after  I 
left  London  for  Southampton  and  Southampton  for  New  York, 
where  I  landed  safely  from  on  board  the  steamship  Washington 
in  fifteen  days,  after  an  absence  of  a  year. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

BY  JOHN  R.  BCRXKT. 

[It  may  be  proper  for  us  to  state,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  Mr.  Burnet, 
the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  article,  is  deaf 
and  dumb.  At  what  age  he  lost  his  hearing,  we  cannot  certainly  say  ; 
knowing  only  that  it  was  at  quite  an  early  period  in  life.  Mr.  Burnet  is  en- 
tirely a  self-taught  and  self-made  man;  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  disad- 
vantage unier  which  he  has  labored,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  regard 
his  attainments  as  remarkable.  He  was  never  a  pupil  in  any  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  although  employed  for  a  time  as  instructor  in  the  New 
York  Institution.  He  now  resides  in  Livingston,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
owns  and  cultivates  a  farm. 

Mr.  Burnet  is  the  author  of  a  volume,  published  in  1835,  entitled  "  Tales 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  with  Miscellaneous  Poems."  He  has  also  fre 
quently  written  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  has  published  articles  in 
the  Biblical  Repository  and  North  American  Review ;  of  which  it  is  praise 
enough  to  say,  that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  their  honorable  position 
His  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  it] 
are  sufficiently  proved  upon  the  following  pages.  He  has  also,  we  under- 
stand, a  good  knowledge  of  the  French  and  the  German.  Editor.] 

"I  believe  it  is  the  plan  of  your  Annals,  in  part,  to  record 
what  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  seems  ap- 
propriately to  fall  to  me  to  inform  you  what  has  been  done  in 
their  behalf  in  New  Jersey. 

The  claims  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  were  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  our  Legislature,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Seixas,  the 
original  teacher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  ;  who  came  to 
Trenton  with  three  or  four  deaf-mutes,  and  made  an  exhibition, 
the  novelty  of  which  excited  a  strong  interest.  In  November, 
lv,21.  an  act  was  passed,  appropriating  two  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually, the  period  of  instruction  being  limited  to  three  years, 
and  the  expense  for  each  pupil,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars. At  that  time,  I  believe,  public  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  had  been  made  in  only  two  or 
three  States  ;  and  more  liberal  provision  than  this,  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  in  none.  For  several  years  thereafter,  the 
number  of  applicants  fell  short  of  the  number  for  which  the 
provision  would  have  sufficed.  Indeed,  in  some  years,  less  than 
half  the  amount  was  drawn.  This  did  not  proceed  from  the  want 
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of  deaf-mutes,  but  from  the  want  of  will  or  of  information  in 
their  natural  guardians. 

In  1825,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  an  Institution  in  the 
State,  our  deaf  mutes  having  previously  been,  as  they  now  are, 
sent  to  the  neighboring  Institutions  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  option  of  those  concerned.  In  December,  1825, 
an  act  was  passed,  'to  incorporate  and  endow  the  New  Jersey 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.'  This  act  appointed  a 
Board  of  Directors,  two  in  each  county  of  the  State,  and  appro- 
priated three  thousand  dollars  annually.  This  Board  met  once, 
in  January,  1826,  and  appointed  officers  ;  one  of  whom,  the 
Secretary,  James  S.  Green  of  Princeton,  was,  1  believe,  a  near 
relative  of  a  deaf-mute  lady,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  American 
Asylum  ;  to  which  circumstance  this  movement  in  behalf  of  a 
New  Jersey  Institution,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Directors  ever  met  again,  and  certainly  the 
school  was  never  opened ;  fortunately,  we  may  say,  for  no  doubt 
our  deaf-mutes  are  now  better  educated  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  than  they  would  be  in  a  small  school  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  pupils  ;  which  is  all  that  have  ever  been  under 
instruction  from  this  State  at  one  time. 

The  term,  limited  at  first  to  three  years,  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  four  ;  and  in  183S,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Peet,  (who 
visited  Trenton  once  or  twice  with  some  of  his  pupils,  and  also 
called  on  influential  gentlemen  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  in 
reference  to  this  subject,)  the  law  underwent  a  thorough  revi- 
sion. When  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  1  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  sug- 
gested by  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  who  had  been  educated  un- 
der the  law''  [a  mistake,]  'and  had  had  the  benefit  of  much  expe- 
rience on  the  subject,  and  moved  that  the  reasons  of  Mr.  Bur- 
net be  read  in  connection  with  each  section  ;  which  was  ordered.' 

The  present  annual  appropriation  is  five  thousand  dollars, 
limited  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  for  each  pupil  ;  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  extreme  indigence,  when  thirty  dollars  more 
are  allowed  for  clothing.  I  believe  that  much  more  than  one 
half  of  this  sum  has  not  yet  been  drawn  in  any  one  year. 

In  January,  1848,  there  were  but  sixteen  beneficiaries  on  the 
State  ticket.  In  January,  1847,  twenty-one  ;  in  January,  1846, 
eighteen.    The  term  of  instruction  is  five  years  ;  the  age  of  ad- 
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mission,  between  twelve  and  twenty.    In  peculiar  cases,  deaf- 
mutes  over  twenty  may  be  admitted  on  trial. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  in  1S30,  New  Jersey  con- 
tained a  larger  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  than  any  other  State, 
(if  we  deduct  from  the  number  returned  for  Connecticut,  the 
pupils  at  Hartford  from  other  States,)  in  1S40,  the  proportion 
under  twentv-five  vears  of  age  was  one  of  the  smallest  ;  that 
over  twenty-five,  continuing  one  of  the  largest.  This  indicates 
that  more  deaf-mutes  are  born  at  certain  periods  than  at  others. 

With  respect  to  the  proportion  who  have  been  educated,  I 
will  state,  that  of  those  of  whom  I  have  personal  knowledge,  • 
(living  within  twenty-five  miles  of  New  York  City,)  there  are 
six,  now  living,  who  have  grown  too  old  to  be  educated  ;  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  of  uncommon  mental  capacity,  and  all  but 
perhaps  one,  might  have  been  instructed,  had  their  friends  made 
timely  application  in  their  behalf.  Within  the  same  district,  I 
know  of  only  four  now  living  (four  others  deceased,)  who  have 
been  instructed.  Two  of  these  were  too  old  when  sent  to  school 
to  receive  any  benefit.  So  that,  in  my  district,  a  majoritv  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  over  twenty  vears  of  age,  are  uneducated. 
Three  or  four  others  are  now  in  school,  and  promise  well.  Be- 
fore 1831,  little  or  no  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  manifested  in  this  part  of  New  Jersev.  Since  then, 
occasional  publications  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and 
now,  I  think,  there  is  much  less  danger  of  any  deaf-mute  child- 
ren of  suitable  age  and  capacity,  being  kept  at  home  in  igno- 
rance. Interesting  and  popular  appeals  and  sketches  in  the 
newspapers,  will  effect  more  than  anything  else,  except  public 
exhibitions,  (which  canhardly  be  given  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,)  to  insure  deaf-mute  children's  beina:  sent  to  school." 

[We  venture  to  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter,  not  intended 
for  publication,  which  was  received,  some  time  ago,  from  Mr.  Burnet,  by 
one  of  the  instructors  of  the  Asylum.  The  gentlemen  of  whom  he  speaks ; 
Dr.  Kittoand  Mr.  Nack  ;  are  among  the  few  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  who 
have  ever  attained  to  any  considerable  eminence  in  literature.] 

"  I  have  read  Dr.  Kitto's  work  on  Deafness,  and  also  the  re- 
view of  it  in  the  North  British.  I  had  not  before  heard  of  Dr. 
Kitto,  but  I  then  recollected  that,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  since, 
I  was  attracted  by  the  title  of  '  The  Deaf  Traveler,'  to  read 
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some  numbers  in  the  London  Penny  Magazine  ;  (Vol.  II.  for 
1833.)  being  the  narrative  of  a  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Eng- 
land, in  1832.  The  first  number  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
writer's  early  life,  from  which,  and  from  the  initials,  J.  K. ,  it 
is  evidently  Dr.  Kitto.  He  states  that  he  resided  two  years  in 
Malta,  returning  in  1829,  and  then  traveled  through  Russia, 
Georgia,  &c.  to  Bagdad,  where  he  remained  three  years  ;  i.  e. 
to  1632.  I  have  no  idea  in  what  capacity  or  for  what  purpose, 
he  resided  so  long  in  these  places. 

He  also  states  that  for  several  years,  he  was  the  inmate  of  a 
9  work-house,  and  for  a  few  months,  a  parish  apprentice  ;  in 
which  situation  he  was  treated  unkindly,  but  found  friends  who 
aided  him  in  having  his  indentures  set  aside  ;  that  he  returned 
to  the  work-house,  and  afterwards  was  taken  under  the  patron- 
age of  those  who  gave  him  facilities  for  study.  This  is  but 
scanty  information  ;  a  full  narrative  of  his  life  would  doubtless 
be  very  interesting. 

Dr.  K.  writes  with  much  ease,  and  there  is  a  freshness  and 
neatness,  both  in  the  ideas  and  expressions,  which  make  his 
works  very  readable.  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  views  on  deaf- 
ness were  not  always  correct  or  philosophical,  and  perhaps  his 
genius  and  learning  are  more  ready  and  varied  than  profound. 

Possibly  you  may  wish  to  have  some  particulars  of  the  life 
of  James  Nack.  He  was  born  in  January,  1810,  and  lost  his 
hearing  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  by  a  fall  from  a  staircase  ; 
his  head  being  crushed  by  a  heavy  piece  of  furniture  falling  up- 
on it.  Nack  began  rhyming,  even  before  he  became  deaf.  His 
poetical  talents  were  very  early  developed.  His  last  work  is 
entitled  '  Earl  Rupert  and  other  Tales  and  Poems,  by  James 
Nack,  with  a  memoir  of  the  Author,  by  P.  M.  Wetmore,  New 
York,  1839.'  Some  of  the  minor  pieces,  selected  from  among 
many  furnished  by  the  author  to  various  magazines  and  annu- 
als, are  very  good.  He  told  me,  two  or  three  years  ago,  that 
he  had  given  up  writing  for  the  magazines. 

Nack  has  been,  for  many  years,  employed  in  the  County 
Clerk's  office  in  New  York  city.  He  married  in  1838,  and  has 
had  three  daughters  ;  one  of  whom  he  had  lost  when  I  last  saw 
him.  His  wife  appeared  to  be  an  amiable  woman.  She  is  a 
parlante.  (It  is  a  great  defect  in  our  language  ;  this  want  of 
feminine  terminations.    Why  cannot  we  borrow  the  German  in, 
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and  say,  singerm,  dancerm,  speaker^,  teacherm,  etc.  ?  Does 
it  not  sound  better  than  the  snaky,  hissing  ess  ?) 

You  ask  for  my  "  views"  respecting  your  publication.  To 
make  the  work  readable,  you  know  that  the  articles  should  be 
well  written,  and  as  short  as  justice  to  their  subjects  will  permit. 
Being  a  novel  undertaking  in  this  country,  it  will  doubtless  at- 
tract some  attention,  and  it  will  depend  upon  yourselves  wheth- 
er you  can  create  and  sustain  an  interest  that  will  insure  suc- 
cess. When  our  population  reaches  a  hundred  millions,  (which 
we  are  told,  will  be  the  case  in  about  half  a  century,)  it  will  in- 
clude fifty  or  sixty  thousand  deaf-mutes  ;  to  educate  whom, 
will  require  fifty  such  institutions  as  those  at  Hartford  and  New 
York,  or  one  hundred  such  as  those  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  cause  then  is  manifestly  of  great  prospective  importance, 
and  the  best  works  on  deaf-mute  education,  will  hereafter  be 
in  demand  among  young  men,  having  this  branch  of  instruction 
in  view." 

[We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Burnet,  with  a  hearty  expression  of  thanks 
for  his  present  favor,  and  a  hope,  equally  hearty,  that  he  will  continue  to 
aid  us  in  our  work,  by  the  contributions  of  his  practiced  pen.l 
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BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS,  WHICH  HAVE 
APPEARED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  OR  AMERICA,   HAVING  RELATION 
TO  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY   SAMUEL  PORTER. 

[  Continued  from  page  44.  ] 

22.  Burnet  (Gilbert,  Bp.).    Travels  through  France,  Italy 
Germany,  &c. 

This  work  consists  of  five  letters,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Rob-  ■ 
ert  Boyle,  with  an  appendix.  The  fourth  letter,  dated  at  Rome, 
December  8th,  1685,  contains  a  remarkable  account  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  girl  at  Geneva.  The  power  which  she  is  said  to  have 
possessed,  of  distinguishing  spoken  words  by  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing, has  been  occasionally  exhibited  by  educated  deaf-mutes,  in 
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our  own  times,  to  the  extent  of  guessing  some  single  words,  of 
the  more  easily  distinguishable  sort.  The  physiological  specu- 
lation of  the  good  Bishop,  savors  too  much  of  the  nursery,  to  be 
of  any  great  value  in  our  eyes  ;  though  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  current  manner  of  philosophizing  in  those  days. 
The  following  is  the  passage  : — 

"  There  is  a  minister  of  St.  Gervais,  Mr.  Gody,  who  hath  a  daughter 
that  is  now  sixteen  years  old :  her  nurse  had  an  extraordinary  thickness  of 
hearing  ;  at  a  year  old  the  child  spoke  all  those  little  words  that  children 
begin  usually  to  learn  at  that  age,  but  she  made  no  progress ;  yet  this  was 
not  observed  till  it  was  too  late  5  and  as  she  grew  to  be  two  years  old,  they 
perceived  then  that  she  had  lost  her  hearing,  and  was  so  deaf,  that  ever 
since,  though  she  hears  great  noises,  yet  she  hears  nothing  that  one  can 
speak  to  her.  It  seems  while  the  milk  of  her  nurse  was  more  abundant, 
and  that  the  child  sucked  more  moderately  the  first  year,  those  humours 
in  the  blood  and  milk  had  not  that  effect  on  her  that  appeared  after  she 
came  to  suck  more  violently ;  and  that  her  nurse's  milk,  being  in  less  quan- 
ity,  was  thicker  and  more  charged  with  that  vapour  that  occasioned  the 
deafness.  But  this  child  hath,  by  observing  the  motions  of  the  mouths  and 
lips  of  others,  acquired  so  many  words,  that  out  of  these  she  hath  formed  a 
sort  of  jargon,  in  which  she  can  hold  conversation  whole  days  with  those 
that  can  speak  her  own  language.  I  could  understand  some  of'her  words, 
but  could  not  comprehend  a  period,  for  it  seemed  to  be  a  confused  noise. 
She  knows  nothing  that  is  said  to  her,  unless  she  seeth  the  motion  of  their 
mouths  that  speak  to  her ;  so  that  in  the  night,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  to  her,  they  must  light  a  candle.  Only  one  thing  appeared  the 
strangest  part  of  the  whole  narration;  she  hath  a  sister,  with  whom  she 
has  practiced  her  language  more  than  with  any  other;  and  in  the  night,  by 
laying  her  hand  on  her  sister's  mouth,  she  can  perceive  by  that  what  she 
says,  and  so  can  discourse  with  her  in  the  night.  It  is  true,  her  mother  told 
me  that  this  did  not  go  far,  and  that  she  found  out  only  some  short  period 
in  this  manner,  but  it  did  not  hold  out  very  long.  Thus  this  young  woman, 
without  any  pains  taken  on  her,  hath,  merely  by  a  natural  sagacity,  found 
out  a  method  of  holding  discourse,  that  doth  in  a  great  measure  lessen  the 
misery  of'her  deafness.  I  examined  this  matter  critically,  but  only  the  sis- 
ter was  not  present,  so  that  I  could  not  see  how  the  conversation  passed 
between  them  in  the  dark." 

23.  De  Foe  (Daniel).  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  a  gentleman,  who,  though 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  writes  down  any  Stranger's  name  at  first 
sight ;  with  their  future  Contingencies  of  Fortune.  Now 
living  in  Exeter  Court,  over-against  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand, 
London,  1720.    8vo.  pp.  320. 

Duncan  Campbell  was  for  many  years  a  successful  practicer 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public.    He  was  made  the  theme  of  a 
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humorous  letter  in  the  Tatler,  No.  14,  in  the  year  1709  ;  and  of 
another  in  the  Spectator,  No.  474,  in  Sept.  1712 ;  from  which 
it  would  appear,  that  he  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  lions  of  the 
town.  He  is  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  life  of  De 
Foe,  as  "  a  fellow  who  pretended  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  and  to 
tell  fortunes."  Yet,  that  he  was  actually  an  educated  deaf- 
mute,  and  the  instructor  of  other  deaf-mutes,  seems  to  have  been 
received  as  a  fact  by  writers  of  respectability,  on  the  authority 
of  this  work  of  De  Foe  :  we  must  presume,  however,  that  they 
had  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  it.  The  Encyclopedia  Brittan_ 
ica,  (Supplement,  1819,)  has  an  article  on  the  deaf  and  dumb, — 
attributed  to  Dr.  Roget, — with  a  list  of  works  on  the  subject 
appended  ;  where  we  find  "  De  Foe's  History  of  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  himself  taught  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  understand  ;"  and  in  the  article  on  De  Foe, 
in  the  same  work,  similar  terms  are  employed.  The  case  has 
also  been  referred  to  as  real,  by  writers  on  the  continent.  In 
no  other  instances,  have  we  found  any  mention  of  it  at  all,  in 
works  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

As  in  the  other  fictitious  writings  of  our  author,  the  story  is 
most  ingeniously  contrived  to  wear  the  appearance  of  credibil- 
ity. The  subjects  of  second  sight  and  of  magic,  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book  ;  and  we  have  not  only  a  detail  of 
some  of  the  wonderful  professional  performances  of  the  hero, 
but  the  general  subject  treated  with  a  considerable  display  of 
learning  and  philosophy  ;  all  of  which  is  well  suited  to  entertain 
the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  credulous  or  the 
inquisitive  in  such  matters. 

A  small  portion  of  the  work,  not  only  interesting,  but  instruct- 
ive and  valuable,  relates  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Campbell,  according  to  the  story,  was  born  deaf,  and  educated 
by  a  clergyman,  who  had  known  Dr.  Wallis,  and  had  procured 
his  writings  on  the  subject.  Chapter  III.  gives  an  account  of 
the  method  pursued  ;  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Letter  of  Wallis  to  Beverley— "  is  mostly  taken 
out  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Wallis  ;  and  lying  hid  in  that  book, 
which  is  but  rarely  inquired  after,  and  too  scarcely  known,  died, 
in  a  manner,  with  that  great  man." 

It  also  contains  an  engraving  of  the  two-handed  manual  alpha- 
bet; the  same,  with  scarcely  a  variation,  as  that  now  used  in 
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Great  Britain  ;  and  in  all  probability,  the  earliest  of  any  repre- 
sentation or  full  description  of  it,  now  extant.  Near  the  close 
of  the  chapter,  the  author  cites  some  remarkable  instances  of 
educated  deaf-mutes.  Though  adduced  as  historical  facts,  they 
are  described  in  terms  of  obvious  exaggeration,  and  their  accu- 
racy is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  without  other  authority.  After 
referring  to  Popham,  Wallis's  pupil, — he  mentions,  "  the  uncle 
of  his  present  Sardinian  majesty,"  who,  he  says,  "  as  I  have 
been  credibly  informed,  had  the  want  of  the  same  organs,  and 
yet  was  a  perfect  statesman,  and  wrote  in  five  or  six  different 
languages  elegantly  well."  In  describing  the  case  reported  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  he  says,  the  girl  lived  at  Genoa, — instead  of 
Geneva, — that  she  was  blind,  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and 
that  by  putting  her  hand  on  her  sister's  mouth,  she  could  know 
every  thing  she  said.  He  then  names  instances  of  educated 
deaf-mutes  in  England  ;  "  Sir  John  Gawdy,  Sir  Thomas  Knot- 
cliff,  Sir  Gostwick,*  Sir  Henry  Lydall,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Lyns  of  Oxford  ;"  and  a  lady,  "  now  living,"  he  says,  "  in 
Hatton  Garden;"  "  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Loggin,"  whom  he 
describes  as  "  a  miracle  of  wit  and  good  nature,"  as  able  to 
speak  distinctly  and  to  read  on  the  lips  with  ease,  and  as  having 
a  highly  cultivated  mind.    He  concludes  the  chapter  thus  : — 

"  As  there  are  a  great  many  families  in  England  and  Ireland  that  have 
several,  and  some  even  have  five  or  six  dumb  persons  belonging  to  them, 
and  as  a  great  many  more  believe  it  impossible  for  persons  born  deaf  and 
dumb  to  write  and  read,  and  have  thence  taken  occasion  to  say  and  assert 
that  Mr.  Campbell  could  certainly  speak,  I  could  never  think  it  a  digression 
in  the  history  of  this  man's  life  to  set  down  the  grammar  by  which  he  him- 
self was  taught,  and  which  he  has  taught  others,  two  of  which  scholars  of 
his  are  boys  in  this  town,  partly  to  confute  the  slander  made  against  him, 
and  partly  for  the  help  of  others  dumb  and  deaf,  whose  parents  may  by 
these  examples  be  encouraged  to  get  them  taught." 

We  hardly  think  it  probable,  that  Campbell  really  made  any 
attempts  to  instruct  other  deaf-mutes, — as  stated  here,  and  else- 
where repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  book, — at  least,  any  that 
were  successful.    The  author  seems  however,  to  have  been 

*  Bulwer  says  (in  1648): — "Sir  Edward  Gostwicke  of  Wellington  in  the 
county  of  Bedfordshire,  baronet,  a  gentleman  otherwise  very  accomplished,  was 
born  deafe  and  dumbe  ;  He  hath  attained  unto  writing,  which  is  a  substitute  of 
speech — "  &c.  <:The  youngest  brother  of  the  said  Sir  Edward  Gostwicke  is  in 
the  same  condition,  being  yet  an  eminent  limbner — "  &c.  De  Foe  probably 
refers  to  this  Sir  Edward  ;  possibly  to  a  descendant 
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actuated  in  part  by  a  benevolent  motive,  in  treating  of  this  sub- 
ject so  much  at  large.  And,  the  book  may  actually  have  ex- 
erted an  influence  upon  the  cause  of  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
in  ways  which  cannot  now  be  traced. 

According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  De  Foe  found  the  subject  so 
fruitful,  and  the  work  so  popular  and  profitable, — and  it  must 
have  redounded  as  much  to  the  profit  of  the  fortune-teller, — 
that  he  wrote  another  book,  on  the  same  personage,  entitled, 
"  The  Spy  on  the  Conjurer."  Of  this  we  know  nothing  further. 
The  History  of  Campbell,  we  find  in  Tegg's  edition  of  De  Foe's 
writings,  London,  1841.  We  find  in  the  same  collection,  "The 
Dumb  Philosopher,  or  Great  Britain's  Wonder ;  containing  a 
faithful  and  very  surprising  account  how  Dickory  Cronke,  a 
Tinner's  Son,"  &c.  &c:  a  marvellous  and  wholly  fictitious  story 
of  a  man  dumb  but  not  deaf,  used  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction  in 
morals,  religion  and  politics.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Guvot,*  De  Foe  is  not  named,  but  under  the  name  of  W.  Bond, 
we  find  the  titles  of  two  works,  thus  :  "  The  Supernatural -Phi- 
losopher, etc.  exemplified  in  the  life  of  D.  Campbell,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Gentleman.  London,  1720,  8vo.  Sec.  ed.  ibid.  1737. 
Et  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  late  Duncan  Campbell  etc.  London, 
1732,  8vo."  The  former  is  unquestionably  the  title  prefixed, — 
with  an  assumed  name, — to  the  second  edition  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  anonymous  ;  for, — besides 
the  coincidence  in  date, — Chapter  III  is  referred  to  in  the  Cat- 
alogue, as  containing  an  extract  from  Wallis.  Of  the  Secret 
Memoirs,  &c.  we  know  nothing  further.  The  History  of  Dun- 
can Campbell,  appeared  the  next  year  after  the  first  publication 
of  De  Foe's  immortal  work,  "  The  Life  and  Surprising  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe." 

24.  Pennant  (Thomas).     A  Tour  through  Scotland  in  1772. 
London,  1776.    Vol.  II.  p.  256. 

*  Liste  Litieraire  Philocophe,  &.c. — A  catalogue  of  publications  in  different 
languages,  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  kindred  subjects,— by 
MM.  C.  and  R.  T.  Guyot,  eminent  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Gron- 
ingen,  Holland  ;  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  octavo,  and  a  work  of  immense 
research  and  labor,  to  which  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  our  great  indebtedness 
in  the  preparation  of  these  notices.  The  library  of  the  institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  Groningen,  has  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  books  on 
these  subjects,  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
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The  two  works  last  noticed,  belong  to  the  period  of  the  art, 
which  ended  with  the  labors  of  Wallis.  We  enter  now  upon 
another  epoch,  commencing  with  Braidwood,  and  reaching  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Pennant  visited  Braidwood's  school  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 

speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.    He  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Braidwood  first  teaches  them  the  letters  and  their  powers  ;  and 
the  ideas  of  words  written,  beginning  with  the  most  simple.  The  art  of 
speaking  is  taken  from  the  motion  of  his  lips ;  his  words  being  uttered 
slowly  and  distinctly.    Their  answers  are  slow,  and  somewhat  harsh." 

The  author  was  "  introduced  to  a  most  angelic  young  crea- 
ture, of  about  the  age  of  thirteen,"  who  "  looked  him  through 
and  through"  with  "  her  piercing  eyes,"  and  conversed  with  him 
viva  voce  with  the  utmost  facility.  She  read  and  wrote  well, 
and  showed  her  understanding  of  what  she  read  by  expressing 
the  same  thoughts  in  words  of  her  own.  This  is  the  amount  of 
the  information  given  by  Mr.  Pennant. 

25.  Monboddo  (Lord).  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage. Published  in  1773.  Vol.1,  pp.  177,8,9;  181,2, 
3,  4. 

The  author  in  discussing  the  subject  of  his  work,  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  their  instruc- 
tion in  language,  a  matter  to  which  he  had  given  considerable 
attention.  We  quote  the  part  relating  to  their  instruction  ; 
which  we  copy  from  "  Vox  Oculis  Subject  a,"  where  also  may 
be  found  the  other  passages  referred  to. 

"I  knew  two  professors  of  the  art  in  Paris  ;  one  of  whom,  Mons.  l'Abbe' 
de  1'Epee,  with  whom  I  was  several  times,  and  whose  civility,  and  the 
trouble  he  took  to  shew  his  method  of  teaching,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging:  he  had  brought  one  of  his  scholars  a  surprizing  length, 
and  one  of  them  I  particularly  remember,  who  spoke  so  pleasantly,  that  I 
should  not  have  known  her  to  be  deaf.  There  is  at  present  at  Edinburgh, 
a  professor  of  the  same  art,  Mr.  Braidwood,  whom  I  know,  and  who  has 
likewise  been  at  the  trouble  of  showing  me  his  method  of  teaching,  which 
I  very  much  approve.  He  has  taught  many  with  great  success,  and  there 
is  one  of  his  scholars,  particularly,  who  is  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
painter  in  London,  and  who  both  speaks  and  writes  good  English.  But  it 
is  surprising  what  labor  it  costs  him  to  teach,  and  his  scholars  to  learn, 
which  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  articulation  is  not  only  an  art,  but  an  art 
of most  difficult  acquisition,  otherwise  than  by  imitation  and  constant  prac- 
tice from  our  earliest  years :  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  teach 
those  scholars  to  make  any  sound  at  all ;  they  at  first  only  breathe  strongly, 
till  they  are  taught  to  make  that  concussion  and  tremulous  motion  of  the 
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windpipe,  which  produces  audible  sounds;  these  are  very  harsh,  low  and 
guttural,  at  first,  and  more  like  croaking  than  a  clear  vocal  sound.  *  *  * 
After  this  difficulty,  which  is  not  small,  is  got  over,  then  comes  the  chief 
labor,  to  teach  them  the  pronunciation  of  the  several  letters ;  in  doing 
which  the  teacher  is  obliged,  not  only  himself  to  use  many  distortions  and 
grimaces,  in  order  to  show  his  scholars  the  position  and  action  of  the  sev- 
eral organs  ;  but  likewise  to  employ  his  hands  to  place  and  move  their  organs 
properly ;  while  the  scholars  themselves  labor  so  much,  and  bestow  such 
pains  and  attention,  that  I  am  really  surprized,  that  with  all  the  desire  they 
have  to  learn,  which  is  very  great,  they  should  be  able  to  support  the  drudg- 
ery ;  and  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Braidwood,  that  if  he  did  not  take  different 
methods  with  them,  according  to  their  different  capacities,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  their  organs,  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  many  of  them." 

Mention  is  made  by  Monboddo,  of  sundry  wild  men,  who 
have  been  found  without  the  faculty  of  speech  : — one  near 
Hesse  Cassel,  in  1344,  mute' when  taken,  but  taught  to  speak  ; 
one  in  the  Forest  of  Lithuania  in  1694  ;  others  in  the  Pyrenees, 
1719  ;  and  the  Hanoverian  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

26.  Johnson  (Samuel).    Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland. 

"  There  is,"  says  the  Dr.  "  one  subject  of  philosophical  curios- 
ity to  be  found  at  Edinburgh,  which  no  other  city  has  to  show, 
a  college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  &c.  The  number  of  scholars, 
he -thinks,  is  about  twelve.  He  refers  to  such  instruction  in 
former  times,  and  says  it  "  was  lately  professed  by  Mr.  Baker,* 
who  once  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  pub- 
lished." 

"  The  improvement  of  Mr.  Braidwood's  pupils,"  he  continues, 
"  is  wonderful  :  they  not  only  speak,  write,  and  understand 
what  is  written,  but  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  it  is  an 
expression  scarcely  figurative  to  say,  They  hear  with  the  eye  ;" 
and  he  thinks  it  not  incredible,  that  they  should  attain  the  power 
of  feeling  sounds,  mentioned  by  Burnet.  He  remarks  upon 
their  accurate  spelling,  and  the  reason  for  it ;  was  much  at- 
tracted by  the  manner  of  one  of  the  young  ladies,  in  expedi- 
tiously performing  a  simple  arithmetical  operation  ;  and  winds 
up  the  passage  and  the  closing  topic  in  the  account  of  the 
journey,— performed  in  the  autumn  of  1772, — with  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  observations  : — 

*  Henry  Baker,  a  naturalist  and  microscopical  observer ;  born  1700,  and  died 
in  London,  1774 ;  corrected  stammering,  and  successfully  taught  several  deaf- 
mutes  to  speak  and  read  on  the  lips.  See  Penny  Cyc,  Deaf  and  Dumb;  also 
Guyot's  Liste;  and  the  Christian  Observer,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  432. 
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"  It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  human  calamities 
capable  of  so  much  help.  Whatever  enlarges  hope  will  exalt  courage. 
After  seeing  the  deaf  taught  arithmetic,  who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate 
the  Hebrides  ? 

27.  Herries  (John).    Elements  of  Speech.  1773. 

From  this  work  also,  we  find  several  passages  quoted  in 
"Vox  Ocuiis  Subjecta;"  from  one  of  which  it  appears  that  the 
design  of  the  book,  or  of  a  portion  of  it,  was,  to  teach  the  theory 
of  articulate  sounds,  and  describe  the  formation  of  each  ;  and 
thence  to  derive  "  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  voice  in 
children,  and  removing  impediments  in  pronunciation,  and  of 
teaching  the  dumb  to  speak."  The  author  mentions  Braidwood, 
and  quotes  Amman,  or  describes  his  method. 

28.  Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  425. 

In  this  work,  by  an  error, — perhaps  of  the  press, — the  date 
at  which  Braidwood  first  began  to  teach  a  deaf-mute,  is  given 
as  1764,  for  1760.  Some  of  his  pupils,  it  is  stated,  are  from 
America.  The  following  remark  is  made  :  "  The  deaf  (Mr. 
Braidwood  observes)  find  great  difficulty  in  attaining  pronun- 
ciation, but  still  more  in  acquiring  a  proper  knowledge  of  writ- 
ten language by  which  the  author  means,  a  language  of 
words,  written  or  spoken,  in  distinction  from  the  language  of 
signs.  A  brief  statement  is  given  of  the  difficulties  on  this 
head ;  and  of  the  method,  and  also  the  success,  in  mastering 
them.  The  time  of  instruction  is  stated  as  from  three  to  six 
ymrs.  The  manual  alphabet  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  pupils, 
as  well  as  speech  and  writing.  We  find  the  passage  in  Vox 
Oc.  Subj.  (1783,)  but  with  no  mention  of  the  date  of  the  work. 

29.   .    "Vox  Ocuiis  Subjecta;"    A  Dissertation  on  the 

most  curious  and  important  Art  of  Imparting  Speech,  and  the 
Knowledge  of  Language,  to  the  naturally  Deaf,  and  (conse- 
quently) Dumb  ;  with  a  particular  Account  of  the  Academy 
of  Messrs.  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  Proposal  to  per- 
petuate and  extend  the  benefits  thereof.  By  a  Parent.  Lon- 
don, 1783.    12mo.;  pp.  224. 

The  author  was  an  American,  who  had  sent  his  son  Charles, 
then  a  boy  of  eight  years,  across  the  Atlantic,  J,o  Braidwood's 
school,  where  he  was  received  in  February,  1780.    The  gentle- 
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man  himself,  in  May,  1781,  made  a  visit  to  the  school,  of  nearly 
six  weeks;  and  again  in  Sept.  1782,  of  four  weeks  ;  from  which 
it  would  appear  probable,  that  he  had  removed  his  residence  to 
the  mother  country,  for  a  time  at  least.  His  name  and  history 
are  unknown  to  us. 

The  design  of  the  book  was  to  interest  the  public  in  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  view  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  in  Great  Britain  ;  towards  which,  the  author  states 
in  a  note,  that  he  was  lately  informed,  his  Majesty  had  condi- 
tionally offered  £100  per  annum.  The  Messrs.  Braidwood,  he 
says,  stood  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  scheme.  The  plan  did  not 
however,  at  that  time,  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement. 
The  writer  aims  especially  to  show  the  practicability  of  educa- 
ting the  deaf ;  and  gives  some  information  also  respecting  Braid- 
wood's  method  of  instruction. 

Thomas  Braidwood,  he  says,  began,  with  one  pupil,  in  1760;* 
and  about  1770  associated  with  himself  his  son,  John  Braidwood. 
"  Their  number  of  scholars  at  present  amounts  to  near  twenty, 
including  several  who  have  only  impediments  in  speech,  without 
being  deaf." 

He  states  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  deny  more  than  a 
hundred  applicants,  chiefly  deaf  persons ;  and  yet  they  had 
generously  instructed  several  children  of  poor  parents,  gratui- 
tously. "  Five  years  are  necessary  to  give  the  deaf  a  tolerable 
general  understanding  of  their  own  language ."  As  to  the  method 
of  instruction,  no  peculiarities  are  stated,  beyond  what  have 
been  already  mentioned,  except  that  an  instrument  was  used, 
consisting  of  "  a  small  round  piece  of  silver,  of  a  few  inches  long, 
the  size  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  flatted  at  one  end,  with  a  ball,  as 
large  as  a  marble,  at  the  other," — to  aid  in  placing  the  tongue 
of  the  pupil  in  the  right  positions.  There  is  not  a  word  inform- 
ing us  to  what  extent  Braidwood  employed  the  language  of 
signs  as  a  means  of  instruction.  From  this  book,  as  well  as  other 
evidence,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  indeed  a  skillful  and  highly  suc- 
cessful instructor.  The  specimen  of  poetry,  "  on  seeing  Gar- 
rick  act,"  given  in  the  appendix,  as  composed  by  a  deaf  pupil  of 

*"— at  the  earnest  request  of  an  eminent  merchant  at  Leith,  who  had  a  son 
suffering  under  this  affecting  deprivation,  Mr.  Braidwood  undertook  to  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  of  instruction  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions."— 
Hist.  Sketch  of  the  London  Asylum,  1844. 
VOL.  E.  25 
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his,  and  published  in  1768,  we  must,  however,  be  excused  from 
receiving  as  the  production  of  one  deaf  from  birth. 

The  author  states  that  Braidwood  held,  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed, the  opinion,  "  that  articulate  or  spoken  language  hath 
so  great  and  essential  a  tendency  to  confirm  and  enlarge  ideas, 
above  the  power  of  written  language,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  deaf  persons,  without  the  use  of  speech,  to  be  perfect  in 
their  ideas." 

From  the  following,  it  would  appear,  that  the  idea  of  educa- 
ting idiots,  is  not  altogether  new. 

"  He,  [Braidwood,]  however,  doubts  whether  there  is  any  such  thing, 
as  a  real,  natural  " non  compos  mentis;"  and  supposes  idiocy  to  be  always 
the  effect  of  a  disordered  or  extremely  weak  and  relaxed  constitution  of 
body.  He  hath  related  to  me  several  instances  of  young  persons  in  a  very 
weak  state  of  body,  who  were  supposed  idiots,  whom,  by  a  proper  attention 
to  the  physical  causes,  (and  by  astringent  medicines,  together  with  the 
cold-bath,  and  other  suitable  means,)  he  hath  brought,  first,  to  a  greater 
degree  of  strength,  and  afterwards  to  exert  their  rational  faculties." 

The  work  embraces  copious  extracts  from  Bulwer,  Amman, 
Holder  and  Wallis, — authors  whom  Braidwood  had  studied, 
undoubtedly;  and  to  whom, — Wallis  especially, — he  was  prob- 
ably indebted  for  the  essential  features  of  his  system  of  instruc- 
tion. These  extracts  are  of  the  less  value,  however,  inasmuch 
as  the  design  of  our  author  led  him  to  omit  those  parts  which 
describe  processes  of  instruction  in  detail.  A  passage  from  Hol- 
der's "  Elements  of  Speech,"  recommends  the  use  of  a  manual 
alphabet,  and  suggests  the  plan  of  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  the  latter  to  explain  the  names  of  visi- 
ble objects,  and  other  words,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  means  of 
engraved  figures.  The  passages  we  have  noticed,  by  Digby, 
Pennant,  Monboddo,  Johnson,  Arnot  and  Herries,  are  also  con- 
tained in  this  volume. 

30.  Thornton  (William).  Cadmus,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Written  Language,  &c.  &c.  With  an  Essay  on 
the  mode  of  teaching  the  Deaf,  or  Surd,  and  consequently 
Dumb,  to  speak.  Trans,  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety.  Vol.  III.   Philadelphia,  1793. 

"  Cadmus"  was  a  prize  Dissertation,  proposing  a  phonograph- 
ic reformation  of  the  English  language.  The  plan  embraced 
thirty  characters,  divided  into  aspirates  and  vocals, — the  latter 
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including  others  besides  the  "  common  vowels."  Similar  pro- 
jects were  about  the  same  time  proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr. 
Webster,  and  others.  The  advantage  of  such  an  orthography 
in  teaching  the  deaf  to  articulate,  in  connection  with  written 
language,  is  obvious. 

The  Essay  appended,  contains,  in  a  brief  compass,  sound 
practical  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf ;  but  nothing  new,  or  of  special  importance  to  be  here 
mentioned. 

31.  Watson  (Josefh,  LL.  D.).    Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  ;  or,  K.  theoretical  and  practical  View  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  taught  to  speak  and  understand  a  language  ; 
containing  hints  for  the  correction  of  impediments  in  speech  : 
together  with  a  Vocabulary,  illustrated  by  numerous  copper- 
plates, representing  the  most  common  objects  necessary  to 
be  named  by  beginners.    London.  1809.    12mo.  pp.  139. 
Braidwood  removed  his  school  from  Edinburgh  to  Hackney, 
near  London,  in  the  year  1783  or  1784,  where  he  continued  it 
till'his  death,  in  1806.*    Dr.  Watson  was  a  relative  of  his.  In 
1784,  he  tells  us,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf.    He  was  instructor  and  head-master  of  the  London 
Asylum,  from  its  first  establishment,  in  1792,  till  his  death,  in 
1S29  ;  and  was  then  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  J.Watson, 
the  present  Principal. 

The  book  is  an  exposition  of  the  method  of  instruction  in  the 
London  Asylum  ;  derived  from  Braidwood, — and  by  him  origin- 
ally from  the  writings  of  Wallis  ;  and  continued  substantially 
the  same,  to  the  present  day.  In  arguing  for  articulation,  the 
author  quotes  the  observation  of  Hartley,  that  "  words  may  be 
considered  in  four  lights  :  as  impressions  made  upon  the  ear ; 
as  the  actions  of  the  organs  of  speech ;  as  impressions  made 
upon  the  eye  by  characters  ;  and  as  the  actions  of  the  hand  in 
writing  ;"  and  draws  an  inference  in  favor  of  articulation,  on  the 

*  The  school  at  Hackney  was  carried  on  by  the  family,  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Braidwood.  A  grandson,  also  named  Thomas,  who  had  been  conducting  it 
with  his  mother,  went  thence  in  1814,  to  take  charge  of  the  Institution,  then 
opened,  near  Birmingham ;  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1825.  A  brother 
of  his  came  to  Virginia,  taught  for  a  time  some  deaf  children  of  one  or  two  fami- 
lies of  distinction  in  that  State,— at  what  date  we  are  not  informed,  only  that  he 
was  living  there  in  1816,— and  there  he  died. 
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principle,  that  "  the  more  numerous  the  means  of  association, 
the  more  perfect  the  recollection ;"  the  principle,  according  to 
which,  persons  who  can  read  and  write,  will  "retain  a  discourse 
much  better,  and  have  far  greater  facility  in  expressing  them- 
selves," than  "  illiterate  persons  who  can  hear  and  speak."  The 
process  of  teaching  articulation,  and  the  powers  and  the  me- 
chanical formation  of  the  alphabetic  elements,  are  minutely 
described.  Instruction  in  writing  goes  hand  in  hand  with  artic- 
ulation. Words  are  at  first  presented,  after  the  manner  of  a 
pronouncing  dictionary,  in  two  forms  of  spelling. 

In  treating  of  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  language,  the 
author  considers  "  what  language  is,  and  how  it  is  acquired  by 
those  who  hear  ;  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, compared  with  the  other  senses,*  and  compared  with  each 
other.  The  means  of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  language 
to  the  deaf,  mentioned  by  him  first,  and  in  his  view  indispensa- 
ble to  the  end,  are,  the  signs  of  action,  which  are  the  natural 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — including  the  signs  purely 
natural,  and  others  more  or  less  arbitrary,  grafted  upon  them. 
Of  these  he  gives  a  very  intelligible  and  correct  account.  He 
pronounces  the  plan  of  methodical  signs,  employed  by  De  l'Epee/ 
and  Sicard,  to  be  as  absurd,  as  if  one,  undertaking  to  teach  a  Eu- 
ropean language  to  a  South-Sea  Islander,  should  "  set  about  new 
modeling,  methodizing,  and  enlarging  this  rude  and  imperfect 
language  [of  the  savage],  as  the  readiest  method  to  make  the 
islander  acquainted  with  the  European  tongue."    A  forcible 

♦  "Without  hearing  or  seeing,"  he  says,  "the  mind  must  remain  a  blank." 
And  again,  "  I  am  aware  that  the  Abbe'  de  l'Epee,  always  ingenious  and  hu- 
mane, had  offered  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  such  children  of  deprivation, 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  touch  might  be  employed  as  a  medium  of  mental 
communication  and  improvement.  But,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  can  form  no 
notion  of  the  practicability  of  this,  to  any  extent  that  might  be  termed  rational, 
without  admitting  the  exploded  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas."  We  need  not  add, 
that  subsequent  facts  have  proved  the  philosophy  of  the  Abbe'  to  be  deeper  than 
that  of  the  Dr.  In  addition  to  the  cases  more  generally  known,  is  that  of  Anna 
Temmermans ;  born  blind,  and  deaf  from  early  infancy ;  taken  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  educated  under  the  direction  of  the  Abbe'  Carton,  at  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at  Bruges,  Belgium.  From  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  prepared  by  the  Abbe',  after  the  girl  had  been  under  his  care  less 
than  a  year,  we  were  led  to  anticipate  a  degree  of  success,  not  inferior  to  what 
has  been  realized  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman.  This  was  in  1839.  We  look 
with  interest  for  the  sequel. 
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comparison  ;  but  applicable  only  under  sundry  important  quali- 
fications, which  this  is  not  the  place  to  state.  He  again,  how- 
ever, in  this  place,  insists  on  the  importance  of  articulation,  not 
only  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  speaking  world,  but 
in  view  of  the  tangible  property  it  gives  to  words,  as  facilitating 
their  recollection  and  employment  by  the  mind.  He  forgets, 
that  this  tangible  property  is  gained— and  with  greater  distinct- 
ness—by  the  manual  alphabet  ;  and,  as  we  think,  with  no  com- 
parative loss  on  the  score  of  rapidity.  He  adds,  to  confirm  his 
view,  that  deaf  persons,  having  learned  to  speak,  are  often 
"  overheard  speaking  softly  to  themselves,''  or,  thinking  aloud. 
[The  remainder  of  this  notice  will  be  ffiven  in  the  next  number  ] 

[to  be  COSTIXCED-1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

M.  Eugene  Coquebert  de  Montbret. — The  last  number  of  the 
Paris  Annales  has  much  to  say  concerning  a  deaf  and  dumb 
gentleman  of  Rouen  ;  Baron  de  Montbret  ;  whose  late  death, 
connected  with  the  testamentary  disposition  which  he  made  of 
his  lars^e  estate,  is  producing  not  a  little  sensation  in  that  quar- 
ter. By  his  last  will,  the  Baron  left  the  sum  of  300.000  francs, 
together  with  a  library  of  60.000  valuable  volumes,  to  the  city 
of  Rouen.  Some  of  his  relatives  are  seeking  to  have  this  will 
set  aside,  on  the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  testator.  It  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  those  who  find  their  hopes  of  inheri- 
tance blighted,  to  discover  in  this  fact  alone,  decided  evidence 
of  mental  aberration  in  him  who  contributed  to  their  disappoint- 
ment. They  are  sure,  at  the  least,  that  the  dead  relative  could 
not  have  been  in  his  right  mind,  when  their  claims  were  for- 
gotten. 

The  history  and  character  of  Montbret  are  worthy  of  some 
notice  from  us.  We  have  found  in  the  Journal  de  Rouen,  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  him. 

He  was  born  in  1765,  at  Hamburg  ;  in  which  city  his  father 
was  then  resident,  as  French  consul.    At  the  age  of  five  years, 
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he  lost  bis  hearing  by  a  severe  and  nearly  fatal  accident  ;  and 
as  the  ultimate  consequence,  his  speech  also,  almost  entirely 
departed.  But  happily,  he  had  been  taught  to  read  before  his 
misfortune,  and  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  developed  to  a  de- 
gree quite  unusual  at  his  age.  Shut  out  from  the  external  world, 
he  now  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  his  studies,  and 
without,  the  aid  of  any  instructor,  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  together  with  most  of  the  living  languages 
of  Europe.  To  these  was  afterwards  added  the  Arabic.  In- 
deed, his  linguistic  attainments  were  so  remarkable,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  infirmity,  he  was  made,  in  1806,  under-secretary  in 
the  department  of  Statistics,  and  then  in  that  of  Agriculture. 
In  1816,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  appointed  him  '  secretary-inter- 
preter' to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  which  office  he  held 
for  twenty-two  years. 

The  following  fact  is  given  as  evidence  of  the  zeal  with  which 
the  Baron  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
M.  Dubois,  a  learned  missionary,  had  brought  from  the  East,  a 
manuscript  in  the  Malay  tongue  ;  which  was  at  that  time 
almost  unknown  at  Paris.  The  desire  of  Montbret  to  read  this 
manuscript  was  so  strong,  that  he  determined  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  written  ;  and  his  studies  in  this  direction 
were  so  successful,  that,  after  a  short  period,  there  was  no  oth- 
er man  in  France  with  so  good  a  knowledge  of  Malay  as  he  had 
acquired.  He  had  a  memory  remarkably  retentive  of  histori- 
cal facts,  and  was  the  translator  of  many  works  in  German 
and  Arabic. 


American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Since  the 
issue  of  the  last  number  of  our  periodical,  we  have  received  cop- 
ies of  the  annual  Reports  of  the  four  American  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  named  below.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe 
that  they  are  all  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  and  that  the 
number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  each  of  them,  is  now 
greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period. 

Ohio  Asylum. — This  institution  has  been  in  existence  twenty- 
one  years,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the  other  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  (except  that  of  Kentucky,)  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
It  is  situated  at  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  isprin- 
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cipally  sustained  by  the  bounty  of  the  State  Legislature.  Mr. 
H.  N.  Hubbell,  the  Superintendent,  was  qualified  for  his  pres- 
ent position  by  a  residence  of  some  months  at  the  American 
Asylum  ;  and  under  his  supervision,  the  institution  has  risen  to 
a  high  degree  of  usefulness  and  prosperity.  From  the  Report 
before  us,  we  learn  that  the  present  number  of  pupils  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  ;  that  the  completion  of  the  Asylum  build- 
ings, according  to  the  original  plan,  has  become  necessary,  and 
for  this  end  an  appropriation  of  $7000  from  the  Legislature  is 
requested  ;  that,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  some  of  the 
Eastern  institutions,  articulation  is  taught  one  hour  every  day 
to  a  class  of  sixteen  ;  and  that  instruction  in  drawing  is  also 
given  to  such  of  the  pupils  as  show  any  natural  taste  for  that 
accomplishment.  Mr.  Hubbell  is  assisted  in  the  department  of 
instruction  by  a  corps  of  six  teachers.  Among  the  other  officers, 
we  find  the  names  of  a  physician,  steward,  matron  and  assist- 
ant matron  ;  and  the  general  condition  and  character  of  the  es- 
tablishment are  evidently  such  as  make  it  worthy  of  the  great 
State  by  whose  patronage  it  thrives. 

Kentucky  Institution. — The  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  this 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  a  brief  document ;  but  quite 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  Institution  to  be  in 
more  flourishing  circumstances  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
In  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  pupils,  an- 
other story  has  been  added  to  the  building  during  the  last  year  ; 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  expense  of  which,  was  borne  by 
the  Principal,  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs  ;  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for 
his  liberality  and  zeal  in  the  work  to  which  he  is  devoted.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  like  Mr.  Hubbell,  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  art, 
at  the  American  Asylum.  The  catalogue  contains  the  names 
of  fifty  pupils,  all  but  ten  of  whom  are  from  Kentucky.  The 
institution  is  situated  at  Danville,  and  receives  assistance  from 
the  State  government. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — The  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Institution,  is  scarcely  less  brief  than  that  of  the  Kentucky 
Trustees,  but  it  bears  "ample  testimony  to  the  great  good  effect- 
ed by  the  silent,  unobtrusive  labors"  of  those  who  are  immediate- 
ly concerned  in  its  management.  The  institution  is  situated  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Hut- 
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ton,  as  Principal,  aided  by  seven  assistant  teachers.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils  now  under  instruction,  seventy- 
six  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ;  eight  by  New 
Jersey  ;  eight  by  Maryland  ;  four  by  Delaware  and  sixteen  by 
their  friends  or  the  institution.  The  Directors  "  respectfully 
and  earnestly"  ask  that  the  annual  appropriation  may  be  in- 
creased to  thirteen  thousand  dollars  ;  a  request  which,  we  trust 
will  be  regarded  ;  for  in  the  large  and  populous  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, there  are  doubtless  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  are  living  and  dying  still,  in  the  deepest  ignorance. 

New  York  Institution. — It  is  customary  for  a  committee  of 
the  Directors  of  this  establishment,  to  conduct  its  annual  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  process  and  result  of  the  investigation,  are 
printed  at  length  in  connection  with  the  Report  of  the  Direct- 
ors. Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  speak  as  particularly  as  we 
should  be  glad  to  do,  of  this  noble  institution.  We  can  only 
say  in  general,  that  it  gives  no  sign  of  faltering  in  its  highly 
prosperous  and  useful  career.  The  number  of  its  pupils  is  now 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  there  is  but  one  school 
of  the  kind  (that  of  London  namely,)  by  which  it  is  surpassed 
in  this  particular.  The  funds  by  which  its  operations  are  sus- 
tained are  principally  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  State. 
The  receipts  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year,  from  all 
sources,  have  amounted  to  $41,485.38.  The  catalogue  gives  a 
list  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-Jive  pupils.  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet  is 
the  President,  and  there  are  ten  professors  and  teachers.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  both  the  institutions  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  were  established  very  soon  after  the  American 
Asylum,  and  on  a  basis  entirely  different.  Little  success,  how. 
ever,  attended  the  efforts  of  their  projectors,  until  two  instruct, 
ors  of  the  American  Asylum  were  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
two  establishments.  Mr.  Lewis  Weld  acted  as  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  several  years  until  he  was  recalled 
to  fill  the  same  office  at  Hartford  ;  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Institution  ;  which  posi- 
tion he  still  retains. 
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The  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
glories  of  Christianity.  The  civilization  of  the  ancient  world, 
splendid  as  it  certainly  was  in  many  of  its  aspects,  had  never- 
theless no  heart  of  love  in  it  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  un- 
fortunate. To  give  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  deliv- 
erance to  the  captive,  and  light  to  them  that  lay  in  darkness,  was 
no  part  of  its  "  mission"  or  its  ministry.  Not  until  Christ  came, 
did  the  thoughts  and  benevolent  desires  of  men  descend  from 
the  heights  of  power  and  genius  and  learning,  to  encircle  the 
great  body  of  the  race  ;  and  to  whisper  in  the  ears  even  of  the 
lowliest,  "  all  [we]  are  brethren." 

Accordingly,  in  the  ante-Christian  ages,  we  find  no  trace  of 
any  effort,  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  to  remedy  the 
misfortune  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  the  contrary,  this  very 
misfortune  was  generally  regarded  as  the  proof  of  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  subjected  its  innocent  victim  to  additional  pains 
and  penalties.  A  prejudice,  equally  cruel  and  absurd,  denied 
them  the  common  rights  and  privileges  of  humanity,  and  even 
the  Law,  which  should  have  been  their  protector  and  defender, 
lent  its  solemn  sanction  to  their  civil  and  political  disfranchise- 
ment. It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  produce  one  example  of 
this  nature,  from  the  many  that  might  be  cited. 
Vol.  i.  26 
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The  Code  of  Justinian,  with  that  minuteness  of  subdivision 
in  which  legal  codes  seem  especially  to  delight,  separates  the 
deaf  and  dumb  (the  deaf  or  dumb  rather,)  into  five  classes;  one 
of  which  at  least,  we  may  now  safely  pronounce  to  have  no- 
where existed,  save  in  the  imagination  of  the  legislator  himself. 

We  refer  to  his  third  class,  consisting  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived from  nature  the  gift  of  articulate  language,  ("vox  artic- 
ula  a  natura  concessa  est")  without  ever  having  heard  at  all. 
He  adds  indeed  that  this  rarely  happens,  ("  quod  ita  raro  con- 
tingity")  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which  is  perfect,  if  in  place  of 
the  word  rarely,  we  read  never. 

But  our  object  was  to  show,  in  few  words,  the  injustice  with 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  treated  by  the  great  Roman 
lawgiver.  The  following  paragraph  embodies  the  principal 
civil  disabilities  of  the  whole  class  ; — "  neque  testamentum  fa- 
cere,  neque  coJicillos,  neque  fidei  commissum  relinquere,  neque 
mortis  causa  do?iatio?ie?n  celebrare  concedatur ;  nec  libertatem 
sive  vindicta,  sive  alio  modo  imponere  ;  eidem  legi  tarn  masculos 
quam  feminas  obedire  imperardes." 

From  this  glance  (which  is  all  that  we  have  present  space  for,) 
at  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  during  the  best  days  of 
heathenism,  it  is  easy  to  fill  out  the  picture  of  their  misery  and 
degradation.  The  possibility  of  elevating  them  to  knowledge 
and  manly  character,  was  apparently  never  suspected  ;  and  if  it 
had  been,  there  was  too  little  of  self-sacrificing  benevolence  at 
that  time  in  the  world,  to  admit  of  any  patient  and  persevering 
effort  in  their  behalf. 

To  Christianity,  as  we  said  at  first,  belongs  the  glory  of  the 
intellectual,  and  consequent  social  renovation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  great  central  principle  of  the  Christian  system  is, 
"  good  will  to  men  " — to  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions  in 
life  ;  to  the  lowest  and  most  helpless  first,  inasmuch  as  their 
necessity  is  the  most  pressing.  This  is  the  principle,  recogni- 
zed and  to  some  extent  realized  throughout  the  Christian  world  ; 
and  to  the  operation  of  this  principle,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
common  with  other  classes  of  unfortunates,  are  indebted  for  all 
the  good  which  they  have  received  from  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-men. 

The  earliest  record  which  remains  to  us  of  the  education  of 
any  deaf  mute,  is  found  in  a  work  entitled  De  Inveatione  dialec- 
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tica,  by  Rodolphus  Agricola,  who  wrote  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  following  is  the  paragraph  to 
which  we  refer.  "  I  have  seen  an  individual,  deaf  from  birth, 
and  of  consequence  dumb,  who  could  understand  what  was 
written  to  him  by  others,  and  could  also  express  his  own 
thoughts  by  writing."  Agricola  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the 
phenomenon  he  records,  to  some  miraculous  agency,  but  the 
miracle  is  no  greater  than  many  others  which  the  ingenuity  of 
merely  human  benevolence  not  infrequently  works  in  this  world. 
Louis  Vives,  in  his  book  De  Ani?na,  doubts  the  truth  of  Agrico- 
la's  statement,  but  what  the  grounds  of  his  skepticism  were,  we 
are  not  informed. 

The  honor  of  having  first  suggested,  and  to  some  extent  de- 
veloped the  true  theory  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  be- 
longs to  Jerome  Cardan,  an  Italian  philosopher,  who  was  born 
in  1501,  and  died  in  1576.  Cardan  was  a  man  of  brilliant  and 
almost  universal  genius.  Refusing  to  confine  himself  to  any 
particular  branch  of  knowledge,  he  ran  rapidly  round  the  whole 
circle  of  science  ;  lingering  at  no  point  long,  but  flashing  out 
rays  of  light  on  one  side  and  another,  and  leaving  seeds  of  truth 
to  be  gathered,  planted  and  made  fruitful,  by  men  of  more  pa- 
tience and  practical  talent  than  he  himself  possessed.  He  not 
only  maintained  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  could  be  made  to 
"  hear  by  reading,  and  speak  by  writing,"  but  he  was  also  the 
first,  or  at  least  among-  the  first,  to  assert  the  possibility  of  teach- 
ing the  blind  to  read  by  the  touch  of  their  fingers.  No  attempt, 
however,  was  made  by  him  to  test  the  truth  of  his  theories,  in 
respect  to  either  of  these  two  classes.  He  seems  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  simply  showing  what  might  be  done  ;  leaving  to 
others  the  actual  operation. 

Peter  Ponce,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  is  commonly 
accounted  the  first  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Ponce 
died  in  1584,  but  at  what  period  of  his  life  and  in  what  circum- 
stances, he  began  his  benevolent  labors,  we  have  now  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  together  with  a  brief 
biographical  notice  inserted,  after  his  decease,  in  the  register  of 
the  monastery  to  which  he  belonged.  Tt  is  said  that  he  in- 
structed, among  others,  a  sister  and  two  brothers  of  the  Consta- 
ble of  Aragon,  with  a  son  of  the  Governor  ;  and  that,  so  great 
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was  the  success  which  followed  his  labors,  some  of  his  pupils 
were  able  to  speak  (literally  to  speak,  for  he  taught  articulation,) 
the  Greek,  Latin  and  Italian  languages ;  to  reason  logically ; 
and  to  make  themselves  so  familiar  with  natural  science,  that 
they  would  have  passed  for  persons  of  talent,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  Aristotle  himself.  All  this,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say,  must 
be  taken  with  more  than  one  grain  of  salt. 

The  only  hint  we  have  concerning  the  method  of  instruction 
employed  by  Ponce,  is  contained  in  the  following  notice  from 
his  friend,  Frances  Valles.  "  He  enabled  those  who  were  deaf 
and  dumb  from  birth,  to  speak  ;  teaching  them  first  to  write 
the  names  of  objects  ;  then  directing  their  attention  to  the  ob- 
jects themselves ;  and  finally  instructing  them  to  repeat  the 
words  they  had  written,  with  their  vocal  organs."  By  what 
method  he  taught  them  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  were  not 
the  names  of  sensible  objects,  we  can  only  conjecture,  as  no 
explanation  is  given. 

Ponce  was  followed,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  by 
John  Paul  Bonet ;  also  a  Spaniard  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  of  whose  deaf  and  dumb  brother  he  be- 
came the  instructor.  Bonet  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Reduccion  de  las  Letras,  y  arte  para  enseinar  a  hablar  los 
mudos ;  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  formal  essay 
upon  deaf  mute  instruction  that  was  ever  printed.  In  this  work 
he  makes  no  allusion  to  his  predecessor,  Ponce,  but  presents 
himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  which  he  practised.  For  this, 
he  has  been  charged  by  some  with  deception  or  concealment, 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  accusation.  Ponce  was 
probably  unknown  to  him.  Bonet's  method,  as  explained  in  his 
book,  did  not  vary  materially  from  that  which  is  followed  in 
the  best  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  present  day, 
except  in  the  prominence  which  he  gave  to  articulation.  This 
was  considered  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now  in  some  countries  of 
Europe,  an  indispensable  part  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  Much 
use  was  made  by  Bonet  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  the  natural 
language  of  signs  was  also  employed  as  the  interpreter  of  writ- 
ten or  spoken  words.  But  as  soon  as  these  words  were  well 
understood  by  the  pupil,  the  signs  which  explained  them  were 
laid  aside,  as  being  of  no  farther  use. 

Mention  is  made  by  Nicholas  Antonia,  of  still  another  Span- 
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iard,  Ramirez  de  Carion  by  name,  who  lived  a  few  years  after 
Bonet,  and  who,  although  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  became  the 
author  of  a  work  upon  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  taught  some 
of  his  companions  in  misfortune  to  read  and  pronounce  certain 
words  with  a  degree  of  correctness  and  facility.  One  of  Can- 
on's pupils  was  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Prince  of  Savoy,  who  is 
said  to  have  acquired  the  ability  to  read  and  speak  four  lan- 
guages. 

The  order  of  time  in  this  review  takes  us  next  to  Italy,  where, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  suggestions 
respecting  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  were 
thrown  out  incidentally  by  Affinate  and  Acquapendente ;  the 
last,  a  celebrated  professor  in  the  University  of  Padua.  In 
1670,  Lana-Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  occupied  part  of  a  work 
entitled  Ante  Maestra  with  the  same  subject ;  but  all  this  was 
mere  theory  and  speculation.  With  a  solitary  exception,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  show  the  truth  of  the  principles  asserted, 
by  actual  experiment.  Peter  de  Castro,  physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  is  said  to  have  instructed  the  deaf  and  dumb  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Savoy,  but  he  left  no  record  of  the  methods  which 
he  employed,  or  of  the  results  to  which  he  attained. 

In  England,  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  was  John  Bulwer,  who  published  his  Philocophus 
in  1648 ;  but  the  honor  of  having  first  actually  taught  written 
and  spoken  language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  commonly  ascrib- 
ed to  Dr.  John  Wallis,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  a  man  of  considerable  eminence  as  a  mathema- 
tician. To  what  extent  Wallis  occupied  himself  in  this  benev- 
olent way,  does  not  appear.  Probably  no  farther  than  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  his  theories  upon  the  subject.  In  one 
of  his  works,  he  speaks  of  having  taught  two  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  to  articulate  with  distinctness  and  to  understand  written 
language  ;  and  in  another,  he  makes  allusion  to  a  third  pupil, 
with  whom  he  had  succeeded  beyond  his  expectation.  The 
claim  of  Wallis,  however,  was  disputed  by  William  Holder, 
who  maintained  that  one  of  Wallis's  pupils  had  been  previously 
instructed  by  himself.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue  between  them, 
neither  is  it  a  matter  of  any  special  moment.  In  1670,  George 
Sibscota  published  his  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Discourse,  and 
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ten  years  later,  the  Didascolocophus  of  George  Dalgarno  made 
its  appearance.  These  works,  together  with  the  previous  ones 
of  Wallis  and  Holder,  contained  many  important  suggestions  in 
reference  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  isolated  cases,  nothing  whatever  was  done 
for  the  elevation  of  this  class  of  persons,  until  toward  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  possibility  of  instructing  deaf-mutes  was  first  set  forth 
in  Holland,  by  Peter  Montans,  in  a  Treatise  on  Language,  pub- 
lished in  1635,  but  for  several  subsequent  years,  no  attempt 
was  made  te  realize  his  suggestions.  In  1667,  Mercure  Van 
Helmont  made  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  illustrate  a  whim- 
sical theory  that  he  had  adopted,  concerning  a  certain  language 
which  he  held  to  be  natural  to  men ;  namely,  the  Hebrew  - 
which  he  maintained  was  the  direct  creation  and  gift  of  God  to 
the  first  parents  of  the  race.  He  professed  to  believe  that  the 
printed  Hebrew  characters  bore  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
positions  which  the  vocal  organs  assume  in  pronouncing  them, 
and  he  claimed,  as  a  necessary  result  of  this  resemblance,  that 
a  deaf-mute,  by  his  own  efforts,  without  the  aid  of  a  master,  in 
a  very  short  time  could  learn  to  read  this  language.  Mechan- 
ical articulation,  of  course,  is  aJl  that  could  be  acquired  in  this 
way,  even  if  the  theory  were  true,  which  it  is  certainly  far 
enough  from  being. 

But  without  lingering  at  all  around  such  absurd  speculations 
as  this,  we  introduce  the  first  actual  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Holland,  in  the  person  of  John  Conrad  Amman,  a  phy- 
sician of  Amsterdam.  Amman  was  born  in  1669  and  died  in 
1724,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  particular  year  in  which 
he  began  to  communicate  instruction.  His  principal  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  directed  to  the  artificial  res- 
toration of  the  voice,  although  this  was  not  the  only  object 
which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  He  taught  his  pupils  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  understand,  partially  at  least,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  words  which  they  employed.  The  great  error  of 
Amman,  one  which  he  shared  with  nearly  all  the  early  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  oral  language  ;  of  its  absolute  necessity,  indeed,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  This  was  a  notion  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  philosophers  of  that  period,  although  it  is  now 
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completely  exploded.  At  the  death  of  Amman  no  one  appeared 
in  Holland  to  carry  forward  the  good  work  which  he  had  begun, 
and  for  nearly  a  century  afterward,  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  that 
country  were  entirely  neglected. 

The  Italian  and  English  writings  respecting  deaf-mute  in- 
struction, were  known  in  Germany  very  soon  after  their  orig- 
inal publication,  and  the  German  mind,  always  active  and 
eager  in  its  pursuit  of  truth,  and  especially  so  when  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  novel  dress,  was  immediately  turned  to  the 
consideration  of  the  general  subject.  Camerarius,  Schott,  Mor- 
hoff  and  Mallinkrot  led  the  way  with  their  theories,  and  at 
about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Kerger 
began  in  Silesia  the  practice  of  the  art,  associating  one  of  his 
sisters  with  himself  in  the  enterprize.  Kerger  laid  no  claim  to 
originality  in  his  method  of  procedure ;  freely  acknowledging 
his  indebtedness  to  the  previous  labors  of  Ponce,  Bonet,  Wallis, 
Van  Helmont,  Holder,  Sibscota,  Lana  and  Amman.  But  he 
was  no  slavish  follower,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  on 
the  Continent,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  and  the 
candor  to  acknowledge  that  mechanical  articulation  was  not 
indispensable  to  the  complete  mental  training  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  says  in  one  place,  "  every  deaf  mute,  who  is  en- 
dowed with  common  intelligence,  by  the  sense  of  sight  alone, 
can  be  taught  to  write  and  to  understand  the  meaning  of  wThat 
he  reads,  even  though  he  may  not  have  been  taught  to  speak  at 
all."  He  adds,  "  To  do  this,  demands  less  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  and  less  of  labor  from  the  pupils,  than  are 
required  to  teach  them  to  pronounce  words,  and  to  read  upon 
the  lips  of  those  that  speak  to  them."  And  yet,  Kerger,  proba- 
bly in  compliance  with  the  general  prejudice  of  the  period,  was 
accustomed  to  teach  articulation,  although  he  makes  complaint 
of  the  difficulty,  and  of  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  insure 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  success.  The  instruments  of  in- 
struction which  he  employed  were  writing,  reading,  drawing, 
artificial  pronunciation  and  the  labial  alphabet.  Respecting 
the  manual  alphabet  he  says  nothing,  and  it  was  doubtless  not 
known  to  him. 

Of  Wild,  NiederofF,  Pasch  and  Schulze,  who  lived  at  this 
period,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak,  except  to  state  the 
naked  fact  that  each  of  them,  in  one  or  more  cases,  successfully 
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undertook  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons.  Wild 
relates  that  he  procured  from  a  celebrated  mechanician  of 
Frankfort,  the  construction  of  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  movements  of  the  vocal  organs  in  the  utterance  of 
words,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  hoped  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  articulate  more  perfectly  than  by  the  ordinary  method.  We 
are  not  apprized  of  the  degree  of  success  which  attended  the 
use  of  this  novel  instrument,  but  it  was  probably  no  greater 
than  the  wisdom  which  devised  it. 

At  about  the  same  period,  Georges  Raphel,  a  countryman  of 
Kerger,  was  led  by  parental  affection  to  devote  unwearied  per- 
sonal effort  to  the  education  of  his  three  deaf  and  dumb  daugh- 
ters. His  work,  entitled  Kunst  Taube  und  Stumme  reden  zu 
lebren,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  course  which  he  pursued 
with  the  eldest  of  his  unfortunate  children.  This  young  woman 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  if  we  may  trust  the  perhaps  too 
partial  testimony  of  her  father,  the  attainments  which  she  had 
made  at  the  time  of  her  death,  were  indeed  remarkable.  She 
had  learned  to  speak  with  such  distinctness  and  naturalness, 
that  her  voice  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  hearing 
person.  She  was  able  to  read  with  intelligence  and  rapidity. 
Her  knowledge  of  religious  truth  was  so  great  as  to  excite  uni- 
versal admiration,  and  she  mingled  in  general  society,  upon  such 
equal  terms,  that  her  peculiar  misfortune  was  scarcely  to  be 
noticed.  Raphel  seems  not  to  have  personally  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  any  deaf  and  dumb  persons  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  own  family,  but  the  benevolent  desire  to  furnish 
some  assistance  to  other  fathers  afflicted  like  himself,  led  him 
to  publish  the  work  already  named,  as  a  record  of  the  method 
and  result  of  his  own  operations. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  unbrok- 
en succession  of  writers  in  Germany,  continued  to  expand  and 
perfect  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  art  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Lichwitz,  following  in  the  steps  of  Wallis 
and  Amman,  devoted  himself  to  the  labor  of  giving  the  mute  an 
artificial  speech.  Buchner,  Baumer  and  Jorisson,  regarding 
the  subject  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  busied  themselves  in 
the  search  after  some  method  for  the  cure  of  deafness.  Solrig 
and  Weber  described  at  length  such  cases  of  the  instruction  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  as  fell  within  their  knowledge ;  and 
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finally,  Lasius,  Arnoldi  and  Heinicke  endeavored,  by  new 
methods  of  procedure,  to  bring  the  art  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
perfection. 

Lasius,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  higher  class,  became  the  in- 
structor of  a  certain  young  lady,  who  was  deaf  from  birth.  He 
taught  her  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
written  words  by  a  direct  association  of  the  idea  with  the  char- 
acters of  which  the  word  was  formed.  After  two  years,  he 
says,  his  young  pupil  had  made  such  progress  that  any  one 
could  communicate  freely  with  her  by  writing,  and  she  could 
answer  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  religion.  Ap- 
parently, Lasius  did  not  teach  his  pupil  articulation,  but  led  her 
to  depend  entirely  upon  writing  for  the  expression  and  reception 
of  thought.  His  work  contains  a  kind  of  manual  alphabet,  but 
he  asserts  that  he  never  made  any  use  of  it. 

Arnoldi  was  first  employed  by  a  German  nobleman,  as  the 
instructor  of  his  deaf  and  dumb  son  ;  a  youth  equally  remarka- 
ble for  natural  talent  and  amiable  character  ;  and  after  having 
completed  the  education  of  his  pupil  with  entire  success,  in  the 
short  period  of  two  years,  he  continued  to  unite  with  his  duties 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  the  instruction  of  certain  other  deaf- 
mutes  who  were  committed  to  his  care.  The  method  of  this 
teacher  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  prominence  which  he 
gave  to  pictures  as  the  instruments  for  communicating  a  know- 
ledge of  words  and  things.  To  these,  he  added  the  language  of 
pantomime,  reading,  writing  and  articulation.  But  the  only 
signs  which  he  allowed  himself  to  use  were  those  which  his  pu- 
pils supplied ;  either  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
employ  before  their  instruction  commenced,  or  those  which 
they  afterward  invented  to  give  expression  to  the  new  ideas 
which  they  were  continually  acquiring.  In  this  way,  the  teacher, 
so  far  as  the  use  of  signs  was  concerned,  became  in  fact  the 
pupil. 

Of  Samuel  Heinicke,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Ger- 
man instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  was  presented  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals.  He 
was  born  a  few  years  after  De  1'  Epee,  and  an  extended  notice 
of  him,  therefore,  would  not  fall  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
the  present  article.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  was  the  Di- 
rector of  the  first  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ever  estab- 
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lished  by  a  civil  government ;  (that,  namely,  which  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  founded  at  Leipsic  in  1778  ;)  that  his  success  as  an 
instructor,  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  very  great ;  and  that  the  system  which  he  adopted,  or  as 
he  claimed,  invented,  has  been  followed  in  Germany,  with  little 
variation,  down  to  the  present  time.  We  can  perceive  no  pro- 
priety, however,  in  ascribing  to  him  the  merit  of  invention,  since 
every  one  of  the  methods  which  he  employed,  had  been  in  use 
by  others  before  him.  His  success  was  doubtless  owing  more 
to  his  native  talent  and  force  of  character,  than  to  any  material 
difference  in  the  mode  of  his  operations. 

France,  afterwards  so  highly  distinguished  in  the  art  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction,  was  the  last  among  the  leading  European 
nations  to  engage  in  this  benevolent  work.  Even  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  so  little  was  known  of 
what  had  been  done  in  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  that  a  re- 
spectable French  writer,  Father  Dumoulin,  expressly  denied  the 
possibility  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century,  however,  instruction  was  attempted  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  although  the  simple  fact  of  such  attempts  is  the 
only  record  that  remains  in  regard  to  them.  The  name  of 
Father  Vanin  is  the  first  that  appears  in  France  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  Not  much  is  known  respecting  him,  except 
that  he  superintended  the  education  of  several  deaf-mutes  in 
Paris,  and  that,  like  the  German  Arnoldi,  he  made  pictures  his 
principal  instrument  of  instruction. 

The  public  attention  was  first  turned,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  in  France,  to  the  general  subject,  by  Rodriguez  Pereira, 
a  Portuguese,  who,  in  the  June  of  1749,  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  exhibited  one  of  his  pupils 
before  the  members  of  that  body.  This  exhibition  was  entirely 
successful.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Academy  to 
which  the  matter  was  referred,  speaks  with  admiration  of  the 
results  which  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  education 
of  his  pupil.  Pereira  made  a  profound  secret  of  his  method  of 
instruction.  His  wish  was  to  enrich  himself  by  it,  and  he 
utterly  refused  to  reveal  the  secret,  unless  a  large  sum  were 
paid  to  him  by  the  Government.  This,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  choose  to  offer.  All  his  pupds,  twelve  in  number, 
w  ere  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  make  known  his  method 
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of  procedure,  and  even  the  members  of  his  own  family  were 
forbidden  to  share  in  the  knowledge  of  his  mystic  art. 

Two  years  after  his  first  exhibition,  he  appeared  a  second 
time  before  the  Academy,  with  another  pupil,  the  young  Sa- 
boureux  de  Fontenai.  As  before,  a  Committee  of  three  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Buffbn,  was 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject.  His  success  was  even 
greater  than  at  first.  The  report  of  the  Committee,  almost 
enthusiastic  in  its  approbation,  concludes  by  saying ; — "  It  is 
proved  that  M.Pereira  possesses  a  remarkable  talent  for  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  to  read  and  speak ;  that  his  method 
must  be  an  excellent  one,  as  his  pupils  make  greater  progress 
in  knowledge  in  the  same  space  of  time,  than  children  who 
have  all  their  senses  in  perfection  ;  and  that  a  system  of  so 
great  public  interest  and  advantage  should  receive  every  possi- 
ble encouragement." 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Pereira  was,  in  truth,  re- 
markably successful  in  his  profession,  and  it  becomes,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the  course  which  he 
pursued.  And  happily,  although  kept  so  close  a  secret  during 
his  life-time,  his  system  is  now  sufficiently  w^ell  known.  The 
manual  alphabet  was  his  main  instrument  of  instruction  and 
general  communication  with  the  pupil,  but  he  also  employed 
reading,  writing,  the  labial  alphabet,  artificial  pronunciation  and 
the  natural  language  of  signs.  His  use  of  signs,  however,  was 
limited  ;  he  only  allowed  them  at  the  commencement  of  instruc- 
tion, teaching  language  afterward  in  precisely  the  same  way  in 
which  hearing  children,  are  taught  ;  that  is,  by  making  the 
wrords  already  known  the  interpreters  of  the  unknown  ;  thus 
continually  exercising  them  in  the  ordinary  language  of  men, 
and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  constant  practise.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  merit  of  Pereira's  system,  the  selfish- 
ness which  led  him  to  hide  it  from  the  world,  because  the  world 
was  not  ready  to  pay  his  extravagant  price  for  it,  is  deserving 
only  of  condemnation. 

A  brief  notice  of  two  other  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  France,  will  bring  us  down  to  the  time  of  De  1'  Epee,  the 
limit  assigned  to  the  present  article.  These  two  were  Ernaud 
and  the  Abbe  Deschamps.  Ernaud,  following  the  example  of 
Pereira,  appeared  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  with  a  paper 
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and  a  pupil.  His  exposition  was  favorably  received  by  the 
members  of  the  Academy,  but  with  less  of  decided  admiration 
than  had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor.  Ernaud 
principally  occupied  himself  with  teaching  articulation  and  the 
art  of  reading  on  the  lips.  Natural  signs  he  employed  to  some 
extent,  but  rejected  the  manual  alphabet.  A  controversy  of 
much  bitterness  afterward  arose  between  Pereira  and  Ernaud  ; 
the  former  accusing  the  latter  of  stealing  from  him,  and  of  not 
knowing  how  to  use  to  advantage  the  system  which  he  had 
stolen. 

The  Abbe  Deschamps  published  in  1779,  his  Cours  elemen- 
taire  <T  Education  des  Sourds-Muets,  but  not  alone  as  a  writer 
did  he  show  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  His  whole  life  and  fortune  were  devoted  to  their  wel- 
fare. He  established  at  Orleans  a  private  institution  for  their 
benefit,  at  which  the  children  of  the  poor  were  received  without 
charge.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  success  as  an  instructor,  save 
what  may  be  gathered  from  a  report  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine,  in  which  his  labors  are  spoken  of  with  high  approba- 
tion, and  he  is  pronounced  worthy  of  the  gratitude  and  praise 
of  mankind. 

For  the  foregoing  sketch,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
dense so  much  as  to  leave  it  little  else  than  a  chronological 
skeleton,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  De  V  Education  des 
Sourds-Muets  de  Naissance  of  Degerando  ;  the  most  complete 
and  valuable  work,  notwithstanding  some  errors  and  deficien- 
cies, that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  subject  in  any  language. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  SILENCE. 

"  There  was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour." 

[In  the  first  number  of  the  Annals,  we  published  some  lines  of  poetry, 
entitled  "The  Mute's  Lament;"  in  which  the  writer,  himself  deaf  and 
dumb  from  birth,  musically  mourns  over  the  deprivation  which  he  endures. 
The  whole  world  is  full  of  melodious  sounds,  but  not  one  of  them  can  reach 
the  "dreary  cell"  in  which  his  soul  sits  silent.  The  song  of  birds;  the 
murmur  of  the  rivulet;  the  sighing  of  the  evening  wind;  the  strains  of 
music,  whether  in  the  glorious  burst  of  "  all  instruments,"  or  the  sweet 
monologue  of  the  "  lonely  flute;"  and  higher  still,  the  kind  words  which 
love  drops  into  the  open  ear  that  is  alive  to  receive  them ;— all  these  are 
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equally  strange  to  his  sense  and  his  imagination,  and  therefore  he  writes, 
"  sad  and  heavy  is  the  fate  I  bear."  One  of  our  friends,  remembering 
that  there  are  very  few  questions  in  this  world,  upon  both  sides  of  which 
something  cannot  be  truthfully  said,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following 
verses,  to  show  that  there  are  times  and  circumstances,  when  not  to  be 
able  to  hear  must  be  accounted  rather  a  blessing  than  a  misfortune. 
Editor.] 

"  The  earth  is  filled  with  scented  flowers, 
Some  blushing  with  the  hues  of  morn, 
And  some  in  silent  forests  born, 
Pale  as  the  twilight's  fading  hours; 
And  others  like  the  glowing  noon, 
As  bright,  alas  !  to  fade  as  soon. 

Shall  then  the  blossoms  weep  and  pine  ? 
Shall  the  pale  lily  tell  the  rose, 
•  Ah  me  !  I  never  know  repose, 
Beside  that  crimson  cheek  of  thine; 
Why  have  not  my  unspotted  bells 
The  hue  that  on  thy  beauty  dwells  ? ' 

Wiser  are  they,  in  sweet  content 
They  turn  to  heaven  their  dewy  eyes, 
And  read  in  dim  or  sunny  skies, 
His  love  who  cloud  and  light  hath  sent ; 
And  in  their  differing  grace  displays 
Some  part  of  all  His  wisdom's  ways. 

And  some  there  are  who  walk  the  earth 
With  ever  overflowing  tears, 
And  spirits  bowed  to  dust  by  fears, 
Because  forever  since  their  birth, 
By  His  high  will  their  lips  are  mute, 
And  hushed  for  them  are  harp  and  lute. 

My  brethren  !  hath  a  sudden  thought 
Flashed  ever  in  your  grieving  hearts, 
That  he  whose  vocal  lip  imparts 
The  wisdom  he  hath  dearly  bought, 
May  sometimes  envy  their  content 
To  whom  no  gift  of  speech  is  lent  ? 

What  if  for  you  the  voice  of  God 

Is  silent  in  the  sunny  fields ; 

To  those  He  loves  His  presence  yields 

A  purer  bliss  than  smiles  abroad ; 

When  in  the  contrite  soul  he  dwells, 

And  fills  with  joy  its  darkest  cells. 
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Ye  never  feel  the  thrill  of  pain 
That  springeth  from  a  careless  tone  ; 
Ye  cannot  hear  the  suffering  moan 
Of  childhood,  striving  to  complain, 
Or  sorrow  at  their  wailing  cry 
Who  have  no  words  for  agony. 

Not  for  your  ears  the  bitter  word 
Escapes  the  lips  once  filled  with  love, 
The  serpent  speaking  through  the  dove; 
Oh  blessed  !  ye  have  never  heard. 
Your  minds  by  mercy  here  are  sealed 
From  half  the  sin  in  man  revealed. 

But  when  those  seals  shall  melt  away, 

And  heavenly  songs  ye  hear  and  sing, 

Will  that  half  hour  of  silence  bring 

Your  homesick  thoughts  to  perished  clay  ? 

Oh  !  will  ye  pine  for  earth's  lost  shore, 

Or  pant  for  heaven's  sweet  strains  once  more  ?  " 


CLAIMS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  UPON  PUBLIC  SYM- 
PATHY AND  AID. 

BY  HENRY  B.  CAMP. 

We  have  sometimes  been  led  almost  seriously  to  question, 
whether  it  is  a  misfortune,  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  external  appearance  of  this  class  of  persons,  to 
indicate  that  it  is  so  ;  nor  would  that,  we  think,  be  the  first  im- 
pression, of  a  casual  observer.  Introduce  a  stranger  into  any 
of  our  deaf  and  dumb  institutions.  Let  him  watch  the  inmates, 
in  their  daily  routine  of  employment.  Let  him,  unaware  that 
they  are  deaf  and  dumb,  look  in  upon  their  play-ground,  as  they 
are  engaged  in  their  sports.  He  might  consider  them  a  remark- 
ably quiet  and  peaceful  set  of  boys.  He  would  be  struck  with 
the  entire  absence  of  angry  dispute,  and  profane  oaths  ;  but  he 
would  hear  their  merry  laugh,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  utter 
almost  all  sounds,  except  those  which  are  articulate.  Nothing 
in  their  appearance  would  indicate  that  they  were  different  in 
any  respect  from  others.  Let  the  observer  look  in  upon  them, 
in  their  pleasantly  lighted  study-rooms,  in  the  evening,  as  they 
are  seated  around  their  tables,  busily  engaged  upon  their  lessons. 
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They  do  not  appear,  like  a  band  of  unfortunates,  depressed  by 
some  dreadful  calamity.  They  are  not  motionless,  or  indolent. 
A  scene  of  great  life,  and  activity,  presents  itself.  Though  no 
articulate  voice  is  heard,  every  eye  is  kindled  with  intelligence ; 
every  feature  is  beaming  with  thought ;  every  arm  is  moving 
in  active  gesticulation.  Surely  the  observer  would  not  imagine 
that  he  saw  before  him  the  subjects  of  any  great  misfortune. 
Let  him  watch  them  in  their  walks,  at  their  work,  in  their 
school-room,  and  what  would  be  his  inference  ?  Not,  certainly, 
that  they  were  a  wretched,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  joyous,  happy 
class  of  persons.  He  would  be  able  to  discover  no  traces  of 
gloom  on  their  countenance,  no  expression  of  sadness  or  discon- 
tent. There  is  apparently,  no  happier  community,  than  that  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Generally,  they  do  not  regard  themselves  as  the  subjects  of 
misfortune.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  pitied,"  said  a  deaf-mute, 
when  he  found  himself  an  object  of  commiseration.  They  do 
not  seem  conscious  that  they  are  an  unfortunate  class  of  per- 
sons. And  in  truth,  were  they  in  the  majority ;  were  this  a 
world  of  deaf-mutes,  it  might  almost  be  a  serious  question 
whether  the  language  of  signs,  or  of  the  articulate  voice,  would, 
in  itself  be  preferable  ;  so  graphic,  and  beautiful,  is  the  former, 
in  comparison  with  the  latter.  But  as  it  is  ;  as  Providence  has 
given  the  language  of  the  articulate  voice  to  the  many,  and  the 
language  of  signs  to  the  few ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  unfortu- 
nate ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  are  in  the  minority. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  gathered  as  they  are,  in  our  institu- 
tions, from  their  distant  homes,  they  should  form  a  happy  com- 
munity, by  themselves.  There,  their  condition  is  one  of  dark- 
ness and  solitude.  Here,  a  new  world  opens  upon  them.  They 
find  themselves  in  a  new  home,  with  every  convenience  and 
comfort  provided  to  their  hands.  They  find  sympathy  and 
fellow  feeling,  from  those  in  like  circumstances  with  themselves. 
Light  breaks  in  upon  their  minds.  New  views  of  what  they 
are  and  of  what  they  can  be,  rise  before  them,  and  they  cannot 
but  be  happy.  More  than  one  individual  of  this  class  we  have 
in  mind,  of  whom  it  might  with  truth  be  said,  to  them  it  is  no 
misfortune,  that  they  have  become  deaf  and  dumb.  In  early 
life,  they  dwelt  in  homes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  They 
were  ungoverned,  and  petulant  children,  objects  of  pity,  if  not 
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disgust,  to  all  around  them.  But  what  a  change,  has  five  or 
six  years  wrought  in  them  !  Now,  they  are  respectable,  intel- 
ligent, well  educated  members  of  society.  They  owe  all  this, 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  deaf  and  dumb.  Had  they  not  been 
such,  they  would  now  have  been  in  their  original  darkness  and 
degradation.  Their  misfortune  has  proved  their  greatest 
blessing. 

But,  let  it  be  remembered,  all  this  is  onlv  true  of  educated  deaf- 
mutes,  and  of  but  a  portion  even  of  these.  The  mass  of  them 
are  living  in  hopeless  darkness,  and  consequent  wretchedness. 
One,  in  every  two  thousand  of  our  population,  is  in  this  unfortu- 
nate condition.  These  have  claims  upon  our  sympathy  and  aid, 
which,  as  Christians  or  philanthropists,  we  cannot  disregard. 
We  will  briefly  notice  a  few  of  these  claims. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  effectually  cut  off  from  all  privi- 
leges, social,  intellectual,  and  moral.  Were  we  to  be  at  once 
deprived  of  all  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  interchanging  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  our  fellow  beings  ;  our  lips  forever 
sealed  in  silence ;  how  fearful  a  subtraction  would  this  be  from 
the  sum  total  of  our  happiness  !  But  such  is  the  condition 
of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb.  He  has  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows,  as  others, 
but  he  cannot  express  them.  His  ideas  and  emotions,  must  lie 
ever  pent  up  in  his  own  bosom.  He  may  indeed  be  able,  by 
rude  signs,  to  make  known  some  of  his  pressing  wants,  to  his 
relations  and  friends,  but  very  limited  indeed,  must  necessarily 
be  the  extent  of  his  communications  by  this  mode.  All  his 
recollections  of  the  past,  his  anticipations  of  the  future,  his 
apprehensions  of  evil,  his  enjoyment  of  good,  must  remain  for- 
ever buried  with  himself.  He  has  no  key,  to  unlock  the  prison 
of  his  own  mind.  To  sit  by  the  fireside,  or  join  the  social  circle 
of  his  friends,  can  afford  little  happiness  to  him.  This  would 
rather  tend  to  aggravate  his  misfortune,  by  showing  him,  that 
they  have  sources  of  enjoyment,  which  he  has  not,  and  disclos- 
ing a  painful  contrast,  between  his  own  condition  and  theirs. 
He  would  see  that  they  have  some  mysterious  mode  of  commu- 
nication, but  could  form  little  conception  of  what  it  is.  He 
would  observe  perhaps,  the  whole  circle  of  faces,  lit  up  with 
smiles,  or  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  would  not  know  but  he 
was  the  subject  of  their  mirth.    He  would  feel  that  the  social 
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circle  was  no  place  for  him.  He  would  rather  flee  to  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  and  hold  communion  with  the  trees,  or  the  stars, 
which  are  dumb,  like  himself. 

How  deplorable,  too,  must  be  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb.  Were  our  schools  and  colleges, 
and  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  to  be  at  once  annihilated, 
what  could  we  expect  of  the  rising  generation  ?  The  mind 
cannot  grow  of  itself.  It  requires  cultivation,  to  draw  it  out, 
as  truly  as  the  vegetable  world  requires  the  genial  influence  of 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  True,  the  deaf-mute  has,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  the  medium  of  sight,  through  which  to  gain 
knowledge,  but  this  must  be  slight  and  limited  indeed,  without 
a  language  and  without  means,  to  any  extent,  of  communicating 
with  the  minds  of  others.  Of  course,  his  intellect  can  never 
expand,  and  though  he  may  become  a  giant  in  bodily  powers, 
he  must  ever  remain  an  infant  in  mind. 

But  it  is  the  moral  condition  of  this  class  of  persons,  which, 
more  than  all  beside,  should  enlist  our  sympathy  in  their  be- 
half. How  many  of  them,  would  ever  reach  a  world  of  happi- 
ness, it  is  not  for  us,  to  decide  ;  but  the  conviction  is  very  strong 
in  our  minds,  that  if  left  untaught  through  life,  very  few,  if  any, 
would  ever  learn  the  plague  of  their  own  hearts,  or  apply  the 
only  remedy  for  their  moral  diseases.  By  what  means  is  a 
moral  transformation  wrought,  in  the  human  heart  ?  By  the 
Spirit  indeed  as  the  agent,  but  through  the  truth,  as  a  means. 
What  truth  ?  The  word  of  God,  and  that  only.  But  to  the 
untaught  mute,  the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book.  Not  a  ray  of  light 
from  its  pages,  penetrates  his  dark  mind.  The  Sabbath  dawns 
upon  him,  and  men  cease  from  secular  labor,  but  he  knows  not 
why.  He  goes  with  the  multitude  to  the  sanctuary,  and  ob- 
serves their  attitude  of  worship,  and  their  solemn  countenances, 
but  it  is  all  a  mystery  to  him.  Possibly,  he  may  catch  a  vague 
notion  of  some  power  above,  whither  the  eye  of  the  worshipper 
is  sometimes  directed,  but  that  he  gains  any  just  idea  of  the 
true  God,  of  his  character,  and  attributes,  or  of  our  relations  to 
him,  or  of  our  future  destiny,  or  least  of  all,  of  the  great  truth 
of  religion,  the  atonement,  we  have  not  the  slightest  belief. 
He  might  almost  as  well  have  been  born  in  benighted  Asia,  as 
in  this  land  of  light  and  privilege.  If  the  condition  of  those 
28 
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who  live  in  lands  where  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  never  shone, 
appeals  to  our  sympathy  and  aid,  not  less  so,  does  the  condition 
of  the  class  we  are  considering,  who  are  in  fact,  little  short  of  a 
community  of  heathen,  at  our  very  doors. 

Now,  what  renders  their  condition  peculiarly  distressing,  is 
the  fact,  that  they  cannot  plead  their  own  cause.  The  unfor- 
tunate around  us  are  not  usuallv  accustomed  to  suffer  in  silence. 
They  have  a  tongue,  and  a  voice,  and  we  wait  for  them  to  make 
known  their  wants,  and  press  their  claims  upon  us.  It  is  not 
so,  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  are  not  aware,  themselves, 
how  great  is  their  misfortune,  and  if  they  were,  they  have  no 
voice  to  proclaim  it.  They  can  utter  no  complaint,  and  make 
no  effort  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  pitiable  condition. 
The  benevolent  must  search  them  out,  and  afford  them  that 
relief,  which  they  cannot  ask  for  themselves.  They  are  in  a 
condition  of  entire,  and  hopeless  dependence. 

In  many  other  respects,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive, 
how  great  is  the  misfortune  we  are  considering.  The  sense  of 
hearing  is,  next  to  seeing,  the  most  important  and  valuable,  with 
which  God  has  endowed  us.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear,  that  we  derive  much  of  our  highest  enjoyment.  The 
pleasant  voice  of  friends,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  melody  of 
musical  instruments,  afford  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  ear  of 
man.  But  all  these  have  no  existence  to  the  deaf-mute.  His 
ear  is  sealed  in  eternal  silence.  And  besides  this,  as  a  conse- 
quence, his  tongue  is  also  chained.  He  cannot  utter  articulate 
sounds,  and  thus  he  labors  under  a  double  calamity,  cutting  him 
off  from  two  of  our  chief  sources  of  enjoyment. 

Through  long  ages  of  the  past,  this  unfortunate  class  of  our 
fellow-beings,  has  been  permitted  to  drag  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence, despised  and  neglected  by  all.  But  the  present  century 
has  witnessed  the  beginning  of  extensive  benevolent  effort  in 
their  behalf  in  this  country,  and  every  year,  a  deeper  interest  is 
felt,  and  greater  efforts  are  put  forth,  for  their  good. 

They  may  easily  be  raised  from  their  degraded  condition  ;  a 
condition  but  little  superior  to  that  of  the  brute  creation,  and 
restored  to  human  brotherhood.  Institutions  are  springing  up, 
in  all  parts  of  the  land,  where  they  mav  be  educated  and  trans- 
formed into  intelligent  and  useful  members  of  society.  An 
annual  company  of  almost  newly  created  beings,  is  sent  forth 
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from  these  institutions,  to  join  their  more  favored  companions 
in  the  great  race  of  life.  It  seems  but  little  short  of  a  new 
creation.  At  the  commencement  of  their  course,  their  minds 
are  a  perfect  blank.  At  the  close,  they  have  mastered  a  new 
language,  and  acquired  much  of  its  more  useful  stores  of  know- 
ledge. In  general,  they  have  a  respectable  acquaintance  with 
geography,  arithmetic,  history,  and  the  rudiments  of  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  needful  for  them,  in  after  life.  They 
have  also  acquired  some  trade,  by  which  to  earn  a  comfortable 
subsistence;  and  more  than  all,  they  have  stored  their  minds 
with  the  wonderful  truths  of  religion,  and  the  hearts  of  not  a 
few,  we  trust,  are  imbued  with  its  spirit. 

Ample  means  are  now  provided  for  the  education  of  all,  and 
we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  not  an  individual  of 
this  class  shall  be  found,  doomed,  by  necessity,  to  live  and  die 
in  darkness. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB. 

BY   WILLIAM  D.  COOKK, 

Principal  of  the  Institution. 

[Mr.  William  D.  Cooke,  Principal  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  furnished,  at  our  request,  the  following  account  of 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  build- 
ings of  that  Institution.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cooke, 
written  several  months  ago,  some  extracts  from  which  will  show  when 
and  how  this  young  but  highly  prosperous  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
originated.  He  writes,  "During  the  summer  of  1843,  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  establish  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  in  North  Car- 
olina. I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Morehead,  then  governor  of  the  State,  to 
get  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  he  entered  heartily 
into  the  work.  As  very  few  persons  at  the  South  had  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  took  a  young  man,  a 
deaf-mute  who  had  been  partially  educated,  and  traveled  with  him  through 
a  portion  of  the  State,  giving  exhibitions  of  the  manner  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes  The  effect  was  what  I  desired.  A  very  general  interesfin  the 
subject  was  excited  throughout  the  State.  During  the  ensuing  session  of 
the  Legislature,  I  returned  to  Raleigh,  and  made  an  exhibition  before  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Gov.  Morehead  urged  upon  the  Le- 
gislature the  importance  of  establishing  such  an  institution,  not  only  in  his 
annual  message,  but  he  also  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  message,  a 
few  days  before  his  term  of  office  expired  j  and  in  his  estimable  successor, 
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Hon.  Willam  A.  Graham,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  found  a  warm 
friend. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session,  a  bill  passed  the  Assembly  establishing 
the  school.  The  sum  of  ,$5000  was  appropriated,  and  the  several  counties 
of  the  State  were  required  to  levy  a  tax  of  $75,  for  every  pupil  they  might 
send. 

The  bill  passed  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1845,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
May  following,  the  school  was  opened  wTith  seven  pupils.  During  the  term 
the  number  increased  to  seventeen.  The  number  of  pupils  during  the 
second  session  was  twenty-six. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  bill  was  passed  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  school.  These 
buildings  will  be  completed  in  about  a  year  from  this  time.  It  is  a  fact 
which  speaks  well  for  the  State,  that  this  bill  passed  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing voice  in  each  house."  Editor.] 

BUILDINGS,   SITUATION  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  buildings  designed  to  be  occupied  for  the  purposes  of 
the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  are  situated  on  Caswell  Square,  about  one-third  of 
a  mile  from  the  State-house  in  Raleigh.  The  ground  occupied 
by  the  main  building,  with  that  adjacent,  is  the  property  of  the 
Institution,  and  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
In  extent  it  embraces  four  acres,  a  part  of  which  will  be  culti- 
vated, and  the  remainder  will  constitute  spacious  lawns,  where 
the  male  pupils  will  amuse  themselves  at  proper  hours,  in  ath- 
letic sports,  and  the  females,  in  walking,  or  such  other  kinds  of 
exercise  as  may  be  appropriate  to  their  sex. 

The  main  building,  in  the  dimensions  of  its  plan,  is  sixty  feet 
by  thirty-six.  It  has  two  wings,  each  thirty-eight  feet  by  thir- 
ty-two, extending  at  right  angles  from  the  main  edifice,  and 
projecting  from  each  extremity  of  it  by  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  each  wing.  In  elevation  it  embraces  four  stories,  including 
the  basement,  and  the  wings  three,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
square  tower  or  observatory,  commanding  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  prospect.  In  the  basement,  are  the  dining-room  and 
store-rooms,  and  in  the  other  stories,  the  family  apartments  of 
the  Principal  and  his  assistants,  &c.  In  the  basement  of  one 
wing  are  the  kitchen  and  wash-rooms,  and  that  of  the  other  is 
set  apart  for  instruction  in  mechanical  trades.  On  the  principal 
floor  of  the  wings  are  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  males  and 
females,  and  the  upper  story  is  to  be  occupied  for  dormitories. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  arrangement  consists  in  its  preserving 
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these  two  departments,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  accommodations, 
amusements  and  pursuits  of  the  pupils  out  of  school,  so  inde- 
pendent in  every  particular  as  to  constitute  of  them  two  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  communities,  while  the  dining-room  in  which 
both  assemble,  is  conveniently  accessible.  Each  department 
has  its  separate  flight  of  stairs,  its  separate  areas  in  the  rear,  its 
separate  pleasure  grounds,  and  its  separate  communication  with 
the  school-rooms  ;  so  that  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

Besides  the  principal  building  in  which  the  pupils  and  their 
instructors  reside,  there  is  another  in  which  are  the  chapel  and 
class-rooms.  This  building  is  of  two  stories  ;  forty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  width. 

PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE. 

The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone  were  appointed 
for  Friday,  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1848,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  day  was  uncommonly  fair,  and  the  atmosphere  bland  and 
balmy.  At  an  early  hour  a  procession  composed  of  members 
of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  and  others  from 
abroad,  was  formed  at  the  Court  House  ;  thence  it  marched  to 
the  Capitol,  where  the  Governor,  the  Literary  Board,  and  the 
Orators  of  the  day  and  evening  were  received;  thence  to  the 
school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  the  principal  teachers  and 
pupils,  united  with  it,  and  thence  to  the  Square  where  the  cere- 
monies were  to  be  performed.  In  front  of  the  building  a  beau- 
tiful arch  was  erected,  entwined  with  evergreen  and  flowers, 
under  which,  the  procession  passed  to  the  platform  prepared  for 
its  accommodation.  A  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Joyner,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  under  the  direction  of  William  F.  Col- 
lins, Esq.  assisted  by  other  officers  of  the  Order. 

In  the  leaden  box  in  the  hollow  of  the  stone  were  deposited 
the  following  articles : 

A  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina. 

A  copy  of  the  Proceedings  for  1847. 

An  impression  of  its  seal  in  metal. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina. 

Names  of  the  Officers  of  State. 
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Newspapers  of  the  city. 

Various  coins  of  the  United  States. 

A  copy  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  which  gave  sanction  to  the 
grant  and  origin  of  the  Institution. 

Names  of  the  members  of  the  Literary  Board  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the  Institution. 

Account  of  the  establishment  of  the  "  North  Carolina  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  with  a  list  of 
the  Officers  and  Pupils  of  the  Institution. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  in  relation  to  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  buildings  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. 

Bill  reported  by  the  above  Committee,  and  passed  by  the 
Legislature. 

Directory  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  for 
the  session  of  1S46-7,  printed  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Copy  of  the  "  Raleigh  Register,"  of  March  22d,  1844,  con- 
taining the  correspondence  of  Gov.  Morehead  and  Mr.  William 
D.  Cooke,  on  the  subject  of  an  establishment  of  an  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  "  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

A  Plate  with  the  following  inscription  : 

"  On  this  14th  day  of  April,  1S48,  was  laid  this  foundation 
stone  of  a  Building  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North 
Carolina." 

William  F.  Collins,  M.  W.  G.  M. 
William  A.  Graham,  Governor. 
John  Corby,  Architect. 
Dabney  Corby  &  Sons,  Builders. 

The  following  Ode  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Vernon  Corby,  was  then  sung  by  the  Masons. 

[Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  omit  the  Ode  here  spoken  of,  as  also  the 
one  mentioned  on  a  subsequent  page.  Editor.] 

The  Grand  Master  then  introduced  to  the  audience  the  Rev. 
Samuel  S.  Bryant,  of  Newbern,  who  delivered  a  very  impressive 
and  eloquent  address.  After  explaining  the  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  origin  and  aim  of  Masonry,  he 
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adverted  to  the  philanthropic  character  of  the  present  underta- 
king, dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  education,  in  all  its  grades,  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  University  ;  illustrated  vividly  and 
forcibly  the  importance  that  the  sons  of  North  Carolina,  instead 
of  going  abroad,  as  was  now  too  often  the  case,  should  remain 
at  home  ;  cherish  an  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  birth, 
develope  the  resources,  foster  the  institutions,  and  thus  elevate 
the  character  of  their  native  State. 

A  Glee  was  then  sung,  and  the  Benediction  pronounced,  when 
this  part  of  the  ceremonies  was  concluded. 

As  the  proceedings  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  had  been 
entrusted,  by  common  consent  to  the  Masons,  the  honors  of  the 
escort  for  the  evening  were  assigned  to  the  Odd  Fellows. 
Attired  in  the  insignia  peculiar  to  the  Order,  they  presented,  as 
they  passed  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  full-orbed  moon,  an  appearance  truly  imposing. 
The  President,  Trustees,  Principal,  and  inmates  of  the  Institu- 
tion, the  officiating  Clergyman,  and  the  Orators,  were  received 
at  the  school  in  Hillsboro'  street,  escorted  to  the  Commons 
Hall,  and  conducted  to  their  places  on  the  platform.  The  Odd 
Fellows  then  entered  and  occupied  the  seats  reserved  for  them, 
and  for  a  while  were  the  observed  of  all  observers.  The  occa- 
sion was  one  of  deep  interest,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  it  called  together  one  of  the  largest  assemblages  ever  con- 
vened in  Raleigh. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Chaplain, 
after  which  Gov.  Graham,  as  President  of  the  Board,  introdu- 
ced Mr.  Peet  to  the  audience,  who  rose  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  fully  sustained  the  reputation  which  his  talents, 
experience  and  unwearied  devotion  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  have  acquired  for  him,  and  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention. 

Going  back  to  the  period  when  the  attention  of  the  philan- 
thropic was  first  directed  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  eloquent  speaker  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
art  to  the  present  time,  depicting  in  glowing  colors,  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  its  early  advocates  labored,  and  the 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  that  were  to  be  overcome. 
He  discussed  at  some  length  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
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of  the  various  methods  devised  and  proposed  by  different  distin- 
guished men,  for  communicating  information  to  such  as  no 
effort  of  the  voice  could  reach,  and  for  affording  them  a  means 
of  communication  with  each  other. 

While  admitting  the  practicability  and  desirableness,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  doctrine  of  Heinicke,  that  deaf-mutes 
should  be  taught  to  articulate  and  read  on  the  lips,  he  showed 
that  entire  success  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  time  required  for  its  accomplishment,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  more  important  mental  culture.  Decided  preference 
was  given  to  the  language  of  signs,  or  pantomime,  as  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  communication,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet. 

Mr.  Peet  closed  his  interesting  remarks  by  addressing  the 
teachers  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution,  complimenting  them 
upon  the  success  that  had  already  attended  their  labors,  and 
encouraging  them  to  perseverance,  in  their  arduous,  yet  noble 
efforts  to  "loose  the  tongue  of  the  dumb,  and  unstop  the  ears 
of  the  deaf/'  by  which  they  might  be  brought  into  communion 
with  the  mighty  minds  of  our  race,  and  by  which  especially  they 
might  be  taught  the  glorious  truths  of  revelation,  and  "  pointed 
to  that  land  where  even  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  join  the  ran- 
somed throng,  and  share  in  the  songs  of  everlasting  praise." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address,  an  Ode  composed  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Cooke,  was  sung. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  then  fol- 
lowed, interspersed  by  representations  in  pantomime,  which 
afforded  a  practical  and  delightful  illustration  of  the  principles 
and  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Peet,  and  demonstrated  to  the  grati- 
fied audience,  the  practicability  of  rescuing  these  children  of 
misfortune  from  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  degradation, 
and  of  elevating  them  to  the  dignity  of  intelligent  and  useful 
citizens. 

From  the  evidences  of  popular  favor  manifested  toward  this 
infant  establishment,  founded  upon  such  benevolent,  humane 
and  Christian  principles,  and  appealing  to  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature,  we  are  led  to  hope,  that  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  will  hereafter  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  settled 
policy  of  the  State. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Officers  and  Teachers  of  the 
Institution. 

His  Excellency  William  A.  Graham,  ex  officio,  President. 
Hon.  John  M.  Morehead, 
Charles  Manly,  Esq., 
Weston  R.  Gales. 

W.  W.  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
William  D.  Cooke,  M.  A.,  Principal. 
Abel  B.  Baker,  and  George  E.  Ketcham,  Teachers. 
Miss  Laura  I.  Barker,  Matron. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  MIS- 
FORTUNE OF  DEAFNESS  MAY  BE  ALLEVIATED. 

BY  J.  A.  AYRKS. 

It  is  the  lot  of  man  to  encounter  physical  and  moral  ills  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave.  They  come  upon  him  ere  his  opening 
faculties  are  able  either  to  foresee  or  prevent  them  ;  they  strug- 
gle with  him  in  the  days  of  his  strength  and  manhood,  and 
throw  their  shadows  of  gloom  over  his  declining  and  enfeebled 
powers.  The  problem  of  life  is,  so  to  mitigate  these  evils  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  which  our  imperfect 
capacity  is  capable  of  realizing. 

Yet  though  evils  come  alike  upon  all,  their  apparent  distribu- 
tion is  by  no  means  equal.  "  One  dieth  in  his  full  strength, 
and  another  dieth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  and  never  eateth 
with  pleasure."  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  class  of  ills 
which  are  physical  or  spring  directly  from  some  physical  cause. 
Between  those  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  health  and  the  per- 
fect working  of  every  part  of  the  curious  mechanism  of  the 
body,  dowTn  to  those  who  never  rest  from  pain,  we  find  every 
condition.  To  remove  or  alleviate  these  ills  where  they  press 
with  the  greatest  weight  and  severity,  is  no  less  truly  a  work 
of  benevolent  interest  than  the  removal  of  those  moral  ills 
whose  heavier  retributions  are  yet  to  come.  Deafness  which 
shuts  out  the  knowledge  of  spoken  language  is  a  sore  calamity, 
and  could  no  remedy  or  marked  alleviation  be  found,  we  might 
well  question  whether  sin  had  brought  into  our  world  any 
heavier  affliction.    Our  design  in  the  present  article  is  to  show 
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to  what  extent  the  calamity  of  deafness  may  be  relieved,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  remarks,  however,  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  prospect,  present  or  ultimate, 
of  the  entire  removal  or  cure  of  this  marked  physical  evil. 

Modern  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  a  cure  for  many 
cases  of  blindness  ;  may  not  succeeding  investigations  bring 
equally  valuable  aid  to  the  deaf?  We  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  cherish  a  hope  and  even  an  expectation  of  some  such  future 
discovery.  In  many,  and  perhaps  in  most  cases,  the  organs  of 
the  ear  are  perfect,  either  paralysis  or  concrete  suffusion  have 
for  the  time  destroyed  the  life  of  the  delicate  auditory  nerve ; 
yet  who  will  say  that  medical  science  has  not  brought  to  light 
greater  wonders  than  a  cure  for  paralysis  ?  But  even  suppos- 
ing some  such  remedy  to  be  found,  deafness  with  all  its  atten- 
dant ills  would  still  appeal  to  our  sympathies.  So  great  is  the 
destruction  of  the  organization  of  the  ear  at  times,  that  no  room 
is  left  for  human  hope.  No  power  short  of  that  especial  agen- 
cy which  more  than  once  interfered  to  restore  this  heavy  loss, 
could  bind  up  the  shattered  frame-work  and  make  it  once  more 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  world.  We  return  then  to  our  original  inquiry,  what 
alleviations,  what  relief  can  we  draw  about  the  great  calamity 
of  deafness. 

We  can  supply  the  deaf  with  a  systematic  and  accurate  lan- 
guage ;  a  language  capable  of  explaining  all  the  common  events 
of  life,  brief  and  comprehensive  as  speech,  with  power  to  ex- 
press all  the  varied  emotions  of  the  soul  from  the  smile  of  con- 
tent to  the  silent  and  hidden  workings  of  the  troubled  spirit ; 
capable  also  of  carrying  the  mind  abroad  to  grasp  the  history 
and  condition  of  our  own  and  other  worlds  ;  and  more  than  all, 
of  illustrating  and  enforcing  those  great  moral  laws  which  bind 
man  to  virtue  and  to  God.  Surely  this  is  a  great  step  forward; 
a  wonderful  advance  from  the  charmed  circle  within  which  the 
mind  of  the  unlightened  deaf-mute  must  forever  revolve.  It 
is  true  that  this  language,  so  wonderful  in  itself,  is  yet  imper- 
fect and  limited  when  compared  with  the  excellences  of  speech. 
It  has  not  all  the  convenience  of  oral  communication.  There 
are  times  when  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  both  occupied  so  that 
discourse  to  which  the  ear  might  be  open  must  be  laid  aside  by 
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those  for  whom  the  ear  performs  its  double  office.  It  is  also  a 
language  requiring  more  effort,  more  exertion.  In  extreme 
languor  and  debility,  where  even  the  gentle  whispers  of  speech 
are  wearisome  to  the  exhausted  body,  gesture  with  its  life-like 
expression  and  energy,  is  an  effort  which  requires  a  yet  greater 
stimulus.  It  lacks  also  in  many  cases,  that  clear  and  mathe- 
matical precision  which  is  the  highest  recommendation  of  any 
language.  Based  as  it  is  upon  imitation  and  not  upon  any  fixed 
and  arbitrary  standard,  its  precision  depends  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  skill  of  him  who  uses  it.  Yet  with  all  these  deficien- 
cies and  many  more,  it  is  a  language  capable  of  cultivating 
the  understanding,  refining  and  drawing  out  the  emotions  of  the 
soul  and  meeting  to  an  extent  scarcely  realized  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  it,  all  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  life.  It  is 
withal  a  beautiful  language,  portraying  in  graphic  pictures  the 
lessons  of  history,  the  wonders  of  science,  and  the  workings  of 
all  the  passions  which  agitate  the  soul.  With  such  a  language 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  deaf-mute  is  restored  to  his 
position  in  the  human  family,  from  which  his  great  loss  had 
well  nigh  excluded  him,  and  is  enabled  to  hold  communion  with 
man  and  with  God,  with  the  outer  world  of  fact  and  perception, 
and  with  the  inner  world  of  emotion  and  thought.  Yet  this,  so 
invaluable  in  itself,  is  but  one  of  the  many  blessings  which 
time  has  enabled  us  to  throw  about  the  calamity  of  deafness. 
We  are  able  to  open  to  minds  thus  shut  in,  in  part  at  least 
from  the  busy  stir  of  life,  all  the  treasures  of  literature,  the  in- 
structions of  science  and  the  consolations  of  communion  with 
the  great  and  good  of  the  present  and  the  past,  communion  as 
sincere  and  profitable  as  that  of  those  who  listened  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  as  they  fell  from  their  lips.  If  it  be  objected  that 
so  great  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
preventing  them  from  acquiring  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
spoken  language,  that  it  never  ceases  to  be  to  them  other  than 
a  foreign  tongue,  while  their  thoughts  continue  to  flow  in  their 
early  and  natural  language  of  signs,  and  the  study  of  its  litera- 
ture a  painful  effort,  we  reply  that  facts  prove  the  reverse.  In 
all  cases  of  even  tolerable  success  in  study,  the  thoughts  tend 
onward  from  the  language  of  signs  to  the  more  systematic  and 
perfect  language  of  speech.    In  proportion  as  this  is  developed, 
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it  becomes  their  own  language,  the  one  in  which  they  think  and 
most  readily  express  themselves. 

The  inclination  to  read  is  developed  as  early  and  with  as 
much  strength  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  as  in  that  of 
the  ordinary  child.  Where,  however,  the  education  is  left  un- 
finished, so  that  reading  is  laborious  and  the  ideas  uncertain, 
like  all  other  imperfect  acquisitions,  it  fails  to  communicate 
that  profit  and  pleasure  which  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances it  is  so  well  fitted  to  bestow.  We  have  said  that  all 
the  treasures  of  learning  and  science  were  accessible  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  truth  of  this  statement  we  can  establish 
by  evidence  which  none  will  question.  Yet  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  but  few,  in  point  of  fact,  attain  to  this"~state  of  ad- 
vancement, while  the  majority  pass  through  life,  with  ability, 
it  is  true,  to  gather  up  all  the  information  necessary  for  its  com- 
mon purposes,  bat  wholly  too  limited  to  draw  out  or  cultivate 
the  higher  capacities  of  the  intellect  or  soul.  And  of  how  many 
who  possess  all  their  faculties  and  who  enjoy  all  the  common 
advantages  of  life  is  this  same  thing  true.  But  wre  speak  not 
now  of  these  ;  we  speak  only  of  the  possibility,  under  favoring 
circumstances,  of  the  star  of  hope  which  shines  before  the 
mute,  throwing  its  radiance  far  down  his  dark  path  and  stimu- 
lating him  to  press  forward  with  the  assurance  that  though  his 
path  be  rugged  he  can  walk  in  it,  and  that  the  goal  secured 
will  endue  him  with  a  power  thrice  valued  for  the  difficulty  of 
its  attainment.  We  can  develope  and  cultivate  the  moral  na- 
ture with  a  success  as  sure  and  to  an  extent  as  great  as  in  the 
case  of  those  to  whom  religion  and  morality  appeal  through  the 
medium  of  speech.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  a  beautiful 
compensation  in  the  moral  susceptibilities  of  the  deaf-mute 
for  the  great  loss  under  which  he  lives.  Deprived  of  many 
blessings,  he  is  also  shut  out  from  many  temptations,  and  it  is 
rare  indeed  that  the  claims  of  religion  and  the  reasonings  of 
morality  fail  to  secure  the  ready  assent  both  of  his  heart  and 
his  understanding.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  assert  that  the 
deaf-mute  is  more  religious  by  nature,  or  that  his  peculiar  pri- 
vation diminishes  in  him  the  tendency  to  error  and  sin  which 
has  fallen  upon  the  whole  family  of  man,  for  experience  fur- 
nishes abundance  of  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  but  we  mean 
simply  that  as  his  outward  temptations  are  fewer,  so  that  fresh_ 
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ness  and  simplicity  of  religious  feeling  which  we  witness  in 
childhood  and  to  which  we  look  to  a  great  extent  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  future  character,  abides  longer  with  him  and 
throws  a  more  controlling  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the 
soul.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  interest  to  see  the  first  dawning  of 
religious  truth  and  obligation  upon  the  mind  that  has  joined 
perhaps  for  years  in  worship  whose  visible  forms  were  not  to 
him  even  the  shadows  of  things  to  come.  As  the  light  breaks 
upon  his  mind,  the  current  of  his  thought  seems  to  flow  back  with 
electric  rapidity  over  his  whole  life,  condemning  the  violations 
of  law  which  his  now  enlightened  conscience  indicates,  and 
busy,  mean  time,  with  earnest  resolutions  of  amendment ;  and 
it  is  not  till  his  increased  cultivation  shows  him  the  power  of 
inbred  depravity,  that  he  realizes  the  mighty  struggle  to  which 
he  is  called,  if  he  would  cast  out  from  his  heart  its  corruptions, 
to  which  his  better  impulses  prompt  him. 

The  right  development  of  moral  and  religious  character  is 
the  most  important  part  of  all  education.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  are  permitted  to  express  our  belief, 
that  however  great  may  be  the  temporal  losses  of  the  deaf-mute, 
yet  his  spiritual  interests  need  not  suffer.  In  common  with  all 
men  he  enjoys  the  offers  of  salvation,  the  way  of  which  he  can 
as  clearly  comprehend,  he  anticipates  the  delights  of  heaven 
the  more  frequently  peradventure  for  his  present  affliction,  he 
struggles  as  all  do  against  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  the  heart, 
against  pride  and  discontent  and  passion  and  out  breaking  sins. 
He  can  commune  with  God  in  his  closet,  seeking  daily  strength 
and  grace,  and  he  can  join  in  public  worship  with  many  who 
like  him  offer  their  silent  adorations  before  the  throne  of  God. 

It  is  a  fact  often  noticed,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  more 
easily  influenced  by  moral  considerations  than  others.  From 
the  follies  of  childhood,  which  to  so  great  an  extent  blunt  the 
conscience  and  deaden  the  sensibilities,  their  circumstances 
have  to  an  extent  saved  them,  and  throughout  their  lives,  the 
claims  of  the  law  of  God  and  their  obligations  to  virtue  when 
presented,  rarely  fail  to  secure  a  ready  assent.  To  the  philo- 
sophical mind  the  first  dawning  of  religious  truth  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  mute  and  the  earliest  exhibitions  of  con- 
science and  of  conscious  spiritual  life,  are  matters  of  deep  in- 
terest and  instruction.    They  throw  light  by  comparison  upon 
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the  moral  and  spiritual  phenomena  of  the  mind,  showing  the 
power  of  impressions  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  attract  notice  and 
of  influences  which  to  observation  are  well  nigh  imperceptible. 
Thus,  when  spiritual  obligation  is  exhibited  to  the  understand- 
ing and  pressed  upon  the  heart  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  there  are 
always  some  about  whom  perhaps  the  halo  of  prayer  has  lin- 
gered from  their  infancy,  who  seem  to  receive  the  truth  with 
the  love  and  docility  of  true  righteousness.  To  the  deaf-mute, 
the  language  of  prayer,  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  emotions  in  social  as  well  as  in  private  devotion, 
is  not  wanting.  Signs,  at  all  times  beautiful  and  expressive,  are 
endued  with  peculiar  power,  giving  utterance  to  the  affections 
and  desires  of  the  soul.  Itself  a  pictured  and  poetical  lan- 
guage, it  swells  to  sublimity  or  sinks  to  tenderness  while  passing 
out  of  the  regions  of  observation  and  fact,  to  commune  with 
the  unseen  realities  of  God  and  eternity. 

He  enjoys  nearly  all  the  means  of  religious  profit  and  in- 
struction possessed  by  others.  First  of  all  the  Bible,  the  one 
grand  source  of  instruction  and  consolation,  and  in  itself  of 
more  value  than  all  other  means,  is  to  him  the  same  that  it  is 
to  all  men,  its  words  are  not  to  him  the  words  of  a  sealed  book, 
in  it  he  reads  the  teachings  of  wisdom,  from  its  pages  he  re- 
ceives admonition  and  reproof  and  in  its  prophetic  light  he 
looks  forward  to  the  glorious  consummation  when  his  ear  shall 
hear  the  worship  of  heaven  and  his  voice  shall  mingle  with  its 
praises.  Nor  does  he  fail  to  receive  spiritual  profit  from  other 
sources.  All  the  treasured  wisdom  of  the  good  and  the  great 
is  at  his  disposal.  With  the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  pious  meditations  of  the  devout,  his  soul  holds  communion, 
as  profitable  perhaps  as  if  he  heard  the  earnest  words  of  the 
preacher  or  listened  while  he  witnessed  the  countenance  of 
the  humble  disciple  shining  like  that  of  Moses  with  the  light  of 
heaven.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  all  information,  whether  it 
be  trivial  or  important,  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  from  the  unaf- 
fected language  of  home  and  every  day  life  to  the  proudest 
efforts  of  human  reason  and  the  loftiest  flights  of  eloquence 
reduced  to  print,  that  in  respect  to  acquiring  information,  the 
deaf-mute  scarcely  feels  his  disadvantage.  Not  only  is  he 
familiar  through  books  with  the  world  that  has  been,  but  from 
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the  same  source  he  becomes  familar  with  the  world  that  now 
is,  and  he  lives,  holding  as  real  and  intelligent  intercourse  with 
the  community  in  which  he  resides,  as  though  he  were  blessed 
with  the  faculty  of  speech. 

To  every  benevolent  design  and  labor,  the  fruit  of  a  religious 
life,  he  can  lend  his  sympathy  and  aid,  receiving  with  all,  the 
blessings  with  which  God  crowns  the  labor  of  love  and  kind- 
riess.  He  can  seek  and  obtain  in  his  hour  of  need,  religious 
counsel  and  instruction  both  from  friends  and  from  those  who 
are  set  as  spiritual  guides  to  the  people.  Few  even  of  the 
world  will  grudge  the  extra  moments  which  a  slower  method 
of  communication  require  in  conveying  desired  information  to 
those  for  whom  the  ear  fails  to  perform  its  office,  much  less 
will  those  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  instruct  the  inquiring 
mind  in  the  way  of  truth,  be  slow  to  shed  the  light  of  spiritual 
instruction  upon  the  path  of  one  to  whom  its  consolations  and 
hopes  so  eminently  belong.  The  lessons  of  God's  Providence 
are  no  longer  to  him  the  mysterious  and  fearful  works  of  an 
unknown  power.  Its  teaching  he  can  now  understand  and  its 
words  of  warning  or  rebuke  no  longer  pass  before  his  clouded 
mind  in  wonder  or  in  terror,  but  have  become  to  his  renovated 
being,  the  living  oracles  of  God. 

About  the  social  condition  of  the  deaf-mute  also,  we  can 
gather  such  alleviations  as  remove  to  a  great  extent  the  pecu- 
liar loss  under  which  he  suffers.  By  a  kind  provision  of  our 
social  nature,  parental  affections  seem  to  cluster  the  more 
strongly  about  those  who  most  need  their  comfort  and  regard. 
When  a  child,  endeared  by  all  the  attractions  of  infancy  and 
hope,  is  by  a  stroke  of  Providence  suddenly  shut  out  from  the 
world  of  sound  and  compelled  to  seek  a  new  channel  of  com- 
munication for  its  opening  faculties,  it  appeals  with  irresistible 
earnestness,  to  those  whose  love  has  so  long  entwined  about  it, 
for  an  increased  share  of  that  affection  and  care  which  can 
alone  meet  its  dependence.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  child 
whose  opening  existence  is  upon  a  world  of  silence.  From 
this  fountain  of  kindly  feeling  flow  the  pleasant  streams  of  af- 
fection whose  waters  cheer  the  unfortunate  on  their  pilgrimage. 
Happy  is  that  child  for  whom  this  deep  and  strong  affection 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  useful  and  independent  life,  stimula- 
ting to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  regulating  and  subduing 
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instead  of  indulging  the  wayward  passions  and  forming  habits 
of  sobriety,  of  content  and  of  patient  endurance  in  all  the  ills 
of  life.    Under  this  fostering  care  and  aided  by  a  full  develop- 
ment of  the  understanding,  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  as  secure  and  in  many  cases  as  great  perhaps  as 
it  would  be  were  they  able  to  hear.    In  his  own  family,  the 
language  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  becomes  by  degrees  famil- 
iar to  all.    His  thoughts  no  longer  belong  to  and  revolve  in  an 
imaginary  world.    The  little  incidents  of  every  day  life,  the 
trifles  of  conversation,  retailed  to  him,  awaken  the  same  inter- 
est as  in  others.    He  is  not  a  stranger  among  his  kindred,  but 
shares  with  them  their  hopes,  their  fears  and  their  expectations. 
In  the  social  circle  he  is  received  and  estimated  according  to 
his  merit.    Few  indeed  can  be  found  so  rude  or  unkind  as  to 
slight  a  man  for  his  misfortune,  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  found 
to  be  generally  true  that  a  deaf-mute  of  pleasant  manners  and 
worthy  character  will  receive  all  the  attention  in  society  which 
he  could  command  with  the  faculty  of  speech.    Often  indeed 
will  it  be  greater,  for  it  is  an  exhibition  of  sympathy  which, 
while  it  supposes  neither  pity  nor  dependence,  is  alike  grateful 
to  those  that  bestow  and  those  that  receive  it.    So  few  indeed 
are  the  cases  of  deafness,  especially  where  there  is  found  a 
finished  education,  that  from  motives   of  curiosity  only  the 
mute  will  rarely  find  himself  alone  or  neglected  even  among 
strangers.    The  novel  method  of  conversation  by  writing,  the 
desire  to  observe  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  mind  thus  de- 
prived of  the  ordinary  means  of  utterance,  apart  from  any 
emotions  of  benevolent  sympathy,  will  rarely  fail  to  secure  him 
the  pleasures  of  intellectual  and  social  intercourse.    There  is 
an  alleviation  of  deafness,  particularly  in  the  social  relations 
of  life  to  which  some  have  attached  an  undue  importance  and 
which  others  have  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  overlooked.  We 
refer  to  the  ability  which  all  deaf  and  dumb  persons  can  ac- 
quire of  using  articulate  language  to  some  extent,  and  of  un- 
derstanding what  is  said  from  the  countenance  and  the  motions 
of  the  lips  in  speaking.    As  an  aid  in  instruction  we  attach  no 
importance  in  ordinary  cases,  to  the  understanding  and  use  of 
articulate  language  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  acquire. 
But  there  are  circumstances  in  life  when  even  a  very  imperfect 
ability  of  speech  may  be  and  will  be  to  him  of  incalculable  value. 
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A  wonderful  contrast  indeed  does  education  with  all  its  advan- 
tages and  blessings  make  in  the  condition,  the  hopes  and  the 
prospects  of  the  deaf-mute.  And  especially  under  the  favor- 
able circumstances  which  we  suppose  and  which  every  parent 
is  bound  to  seek  for  his  child,  does  the  appalling  misfortune  of 
deafness  which  at  the  first  casts  its  shadow  over  all  the  bright- 
ness of  life,  diminish  in  its  fearful  magnitude,  till  it  takes  its 
place  as  one  among  the  many  ills  of  life  which,  borne  with  Chris- 
tian patience  and  fortitude,  is  fragrant  with  the  blossoms  of  hope 
whose  fruit  shall  ripen  in  eternity. 
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BRIEF  NOTICES  OK  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS,  WHICH  HAVE 
APPEARED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  OR  AMERICA,  HAVINU  RELATION 
TO  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY   SAMUEL  PORTER. 

[Continued  from  page  193.1 

31.    Watson  (Joseph),  LL.  D.    Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  &c. 

[The  notice  of  this  work,  which  was  broken  off  in  our  last  number,  is 
here  resumed.] 

Dr.  Watson  teaches  his  pupils  first  the  names  of  things  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  framed  the  Vocabulary,  embracing  more 
than  two  thousand  words,  classified  under  generic  names,  and 
most  of  them  illustrated  by  plates.  His  plan  throughout  the 
course,  is  that  of  "naming  perceptions  as  they  arise,  without 
regard  to  metaphysical  or  grammatical  distinctions  ;"  following 
as  nearly  as  possible  u  the  path  of  nature,''  marked  out  in  the 
learning  of  the  mother  tongue,  by  those  who  hear.  The  first 
year  is  taken  up  in  acquiring  the  words  of  the  Vocabulary,  with 
a  selection  of  verbs  and  adjectives;  this  labor  being  relieved  and 
diversified  by  occasional  exercises  in  the  construction  of  senten- 
ces ;  pronouns,  prepositions  and  adverbs  are  introduced  into 
these  more  or  less.  From  this  the  pupil  proceeds  to  longer  sen- 
tences ;  to  the  use  of  question  and  answer  ;  goes  over  the  vo- 
cabulary in  the  way  of  definition,  or  "  telling  the  meaning  of 
words,  by  words;"  "  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  is  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to,"  and  the  use  of  the  several  moods  and  tenses 
taught. 
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"  By  this  time,  probably  about  the  third  year  of  the  learner's 
progress,"  printed  books  are  put  into  his  hands.  When  a  new 
word  occurs  in  reading,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  another 
already  known,  the  direction  is  :  "  pass  it  over,  till  a  favorable 
opportunity  shall  occur  to  show  its  meaning  by  example."  From 
this  we  are  led  to  infer  the  limited  resources  of  the  sign-lan- 
guage as  employed  by  Dr.  Watson, — its  inadequacy  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  later  stages  of  instruction,  and  its  imperfection 
even,  as  concerns  the  earlier.  Pupils  so  taught,  will  be  likely 
to  have  their  knowledge  of  words  confined  to  the  same  narrow 
limits,  which  bound  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  signs.  Where 
the  powers  of  this  instrument  are  fully  at  command,  the  in- 
structor does  not  wait  for  opportunities  and  examples  ;  he  creates 
them  as  they  are  needed.  Dr.  Watson  now  requires  his  pupil 
to  compose  something  daily,  from  his  own  ideas,  on  a  subject  of 
his  own  selection  ;  and  this,  after  being  corrected,  is  committed 
to  memory. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  pupil  thus  instructed,  is 
prepared  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  language  indefinitely,  and 
to  hold  intercourse  with  his  fellowTmen  : — by  instruction  in  artic- 
ulation, he  has  gained  the  power  of  reading  on  the  lips, — yet  in 
no  case  so  as  to  understand  a  public  discourse,  or  conversation 
not  directed  immediately  to  him  ;  the  manual  alphabet  is  men- 
tioned as  a  valuable  instrument  of  communication,  and  writing 
as  necessary  "  where  great  precision  and  accuracy  are  required." 

Dr.  Watson  considers  five  years  as  the  shortest  time,  in  which 
an  education  can  be  given,  suitable  for  such  children  as  are 
"  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  their  hands."  No  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Asylum  were  admitted  under  the  age  of  nine  years  ; 
though  if  the  term  of  their  education  were  longer  protracted, 
they  might  with  advantage  be  received  earlier.  He  recom- 
mends to  the  parents  of  deaf  children, — or  benevolent  neigh- 
bors,— to  commence  their  instruction  at  an  early  age,  by  means 
of  pictures,  the  pen,  or  slate  and  pencil,  and  the  manual 
alphabet. 

The  institution  had  about  seventy  pupils  in  1809. 

32.  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Townsend,  founder  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  the  Congregational 
School.  First  American  edition.  Boston,  1831.  12mo. 
pp.  244. 
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Mr.  Townsend  was  born  in  1757,  and  died  in  1826.  He  was 
a  minister  of  the  Congregational  order,  in  London,  of  great 
influence  ;  distinguished  not  only  for  his  talents,  but  more  es- 
pecially for  his  piety,  and  warm-hearted,  active  benevolence. 
He  had  a  large  share  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  other  similar  institutions, — 
monuments,  if  not  of  that  genius  which  the  world  admires,  yet 
of  what  is  more  to  be  prized,  a  genius  for  doing  good.  His  zeal 
and  efficiency  were  combined  with  such  simplicity,  humility, 
and  gentleness,  as  to  form  a  character  of  singular  loveliness  and 
excellence. 

The  origin  of  the  London  Asylum  is  related  as  follows  : 

"  In  his  ministerial  relation,  Mr.  Townsend  became  acquainted  with  a 
lady,  whose  son  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Eraidwoo  i's  almost  ten  years.  The  youth  evinced  an  intellectual  capa- 
city which  caused  delight  and  surprise  to  the  good  pastor,  who  was  aston- 
ished at  the  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  ideas  were  received  and  com- 
municated. Mrs.  C.  the  lady  referred  to,  sympathizing  with  those  moth- 
ers whose  circumstances  precluded  their  incurring  the  expense  of  £1500, 
(which  was  the  sum  paid  by  herself,)  pleaded  the  cause  of  those  afflicted 
and  destitute  outcasts  of  society,  until  Mr.  T.  entered  into  her  feelings  of 
commiseration,  and  decided  with  her  on  the  necessity  and  practicability 
of  having  a  charitable  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the 
poor." 

The  subscriptions  were  commenced  on  Sunday,  June  1st, 
1792.  The  next  morning,  Mr.  Townsend  waited  on  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  philanthropy  : — "  as  he 
had  never  seen  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  he  thought  the  number 
would  be  too  small  to  form  the  projected  institution  but  was 
induced  by  the  representations  of  Mr.  T.,  to  lend  his  coopera- 
tion. A  prospectus  was  issued  in  the  Times,  and  Morning 
Chronicle  ;  and  this  brought  a  visit  from  Dr.  Watson,  whose 
services  were  secured  as  instructor.  Handbills,  or  circulars, 
were  issued,  and  freely  distributed.  Mr.  T.  soon  presented 
the  object  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cox  Mason,  rector  of 
Bermondsey,  "who  at  first  seemed  indifferent  to  the  object, 
and  smiled  at  the  undertaking  as  romantic ;"  but  soon  after 
engaged  with  Mr.  T.  in  personal  solicitations  for  pecuniary  aid, 
and  in  other  labors  in  behalf  of  the  infant  institution.  In 
August,  the  Society,  composed  of  subscribers,  was  organized, 
with  Mr.  Thornton  as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Mason,  Secretary. 
On  the  14th  of  November,  the  school  was  opened  with  four 
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pupils.  It  was  afterwards  generously  supported  by  the  public, 
and  the  number  of  admissions  rapidly  increased.  In  1807,  the 
building  in  Kent  Road  was  erected,  which  has  since  been  en- 
larged repeatedly.  In  the  years  1808,  1809,  and  1810,  Mr. 
Townsend  performed  several  preaching  tours,  in  behalf  of  the 
Asylum  ;  and  in  those  three  years  "  was  the  instrument  of  add- 
ing no  less  a  sum  than  £6000  to  the  funds  of  the  Society ." 
The  institution  continued,  while  he  lived,  the  object  of  his 
liveliest  interest,  and  of  his  care  and  aid  in  various  ways.  At 
his  death,  in  1826,  the  number  under  instruction  was  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  the  amount  of  admissions  had  been  nearly 
nine  hundred. 

33.    Dutens  (Rev.   ).    The  Christian  Observer,  London, 

Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  432,  3,  4,  5— No.  for  July,  1809.    On  the 

Capacity  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

This  is  an  account,  by  Mr.  Dutens,  of  his  success  in  teaching 
a  deaf  and  dumb  young  lady.  It  was  communicated  to  the 
Editor  by  a  third  person,  with  a  few  introductory  and  conclu- 
ding lines,  but  without  mentioning  the  time  when  or  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  prepared.  The  commencing  portion  of 
the  narrative  is  left  off ;  no  dates  or  other  circumstantials  are 
given  ;  but  the  name  of  the  young  lady,  Miss  Wyche,  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned.  Mr.  Dutens  says,  "  I  applied  to  a  pro- 
fessional man,  named  Baker,  who  by  a  method  of  his  own  had 
taught  Lady  Inchiquin  and  her  sister,  and  some  other  pupils." 
As  Mr.  Baker  died  in  1774,*  we  are  carried  back  to  a  date  con- 
siderably earlier,  it  is  probable,  than  that  year.  It  is  added, 
"  I  saw  some  of  his  scholars  ;  and  was  astonished  at  the  facil- 
ity with  which  they  understood  what  I  said,  by  observing  the 
motion  of  the  lips.    They  also  answered  me." 

Previous  to  this,  the  young  lady  had  resided  in  the  house 
with  Mr.  Dutens  for  some  months,  and  he  had  become  able  to 
converse  with  her  by  signs  quite  readily.  Without,  as  far  as 
appears,  obtaining  any  aid  from  Mr.  Baker,  the  method  he  pur- 
sued was,  to  teach  words  by  means  of  signs  and  writing  alone ; 
which  he  did  with  good  success,  according  to  his  statement, 
though  the  narrative  is  brief  and  incomplete. 

The  manner  in  which  ideas  of  spiritual  existence  and  of  the 
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Supreme  Being  were  communicated, — the  first  unsuccessful 
attempts,  and  the  process  by  which  the  end  was  at  length  suc- 
cessfully accomplished, — is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
story.  It  is  stated  also,  that  when  she  had  witnessed  prayers 
and  other  acts  of  worship,  she  had  supposed  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  ;  and  thus  had  learned  to 
adore  and  pray  to  these  objects  herself.  She  appears  to  have 
manifested  an  interesting  character  and  a  superior  capacity, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  a  full  detail  of  the 
case. 

34.  The  Method  of  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  confirmed 
by  long  experience  :  by  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee.  Translated 
from  the  French  and  Latin.  London,  1801.  pp.  228. 
12mo. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  translator  and  editor  of  this  volume, 
except  from  his  preface.  He  informs  us  that,  being  in  Paris  in 
1790  and  1791,  he  frequently  visited  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  that,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  so  impressed 
with  the  need  of  such  an  institution  in  that  country,  that  he 
"  set  about  the  undertaking.  Having  brought  it  into  some  de- 
gree of  forwardness,  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  two  or  three 
gentlemen  had  begun  to  take  steps  in  a  similar  project,"  and 
"  he  cheerfully  united  his  endeavors  to  theirs  to  carry  it  into 
execution." 

The  design  of  the  publication  was,  to  promote  investigation 
of  the  most  eligible  process  for  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;" 
to  impart  information  which  might  lead  individuals,  in  a  private 
capacity,  to  undertake  and  prosecute  the  wrork  with  success  ; 
and  also,  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  practicability  of  educa- 
ting the  deaf,  and  excite  an  interest  in  the  object,  which  might 
help  to  enlarge  the  means  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
London  Institution. 

The  translator's  preface  occupies  twTenty-four  pages,  and 
contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  art.  He  speaks  of 
the  Didascalocophus  of  Dalgarno,  as  "  a  performance  learned, 
acute,  profound  and  rational," — and  this  is  the  only  instance  to 
our  knowledge,  in  which  the  same  work  is  noticed  at  all  by  any 
writer  before  Dugald  Stewart,  except  that  it  is  barely  named  by 
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Anthony  Wood,  in  a  brief  notice  of  Dalgarno  in  the  Athenae 
Oxonienses. 

The  work  translated,  ("  La  veritable  Maniere,"  &c.)  was  the 
most  important  production  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee  on  the  subject 
of  his  art ;  and  consists  of  three  parts.  "  In  the  first,"  he  says 
in  his  preface,  "  I  shall  explain  by  what  degrees  [steps]  to  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  form  the  minds  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  so  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  perfecting  their  education  themselves, 
by  the  perusal  of  good  books."  This  part  is  mainly  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  "  methodical  signs."  The  second  part 
relates  to  instruction  in  articulation,  and  furnishes  minute  and 
full  directions  ;  the  author  frankly  acknowledging  that  his  ideas 
on  this  head  were  derived  originally  and  mainly  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Bonnet  and  Amman.  Part  third  gives  the  controversy 
with  Heinicke,  and  the  decision  of  the  Academy  of  Zurich  in 
favor  of  the  French  teacher. 

The  translation  is  in  the  main  well  executed.  The  volume 
is  dedicated  to  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 

35.  Stewart  (Dugald).  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind, — Appendix  to  Part  III,  Chap.  II.  Some  ac- 
count of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  born  Deaf  and  Blind. 

James  Mitchell  is  the  earliest  instance  on  record  ofya  person 
afflicted  from  birth  with  the  double  calamity  of  deafness  and 
blindness, — if  we  except  the  person  "  blind  and  dumb,"  healed 
by  our  Sayiour,  (Matthew  xii.  22).  The  benevolent  De  l'Epee, 
and  Sicard  after  him,  endeavored  to  ascertain  if  an  individual 
thus  unfortunate  were  then  to  be  found  in  existence  :  persuaded 
that  relief  might  be  brought,  even  to  a  condition  so  seemingly 
hopeless  ;  that  a  human  mind,  even  thus  imprisoned, — buried, 
as  might  be  said,  in  a  living  grave, — could  yet  be  set  free, — 
could  have  an  avenue  of  communication  opened  with  other 
minds,  and  the  light  of  knowledge  let  into  its  dark  cell;  they 
anticipated,  in  case  an  opportunity  for  the  attempt  should  be 
afforded,  a  new  triumph  to  be  achieved  here  in  behalf  of  human- 
ity. No  subject  for  so  interesting  an  experiment  came  to  their 
knowledge ;  but  since  then,  individuals  of  this  description, 
amounting  to  a  very  considerable  number,  have  been  brought 
to  notice,  or  their  existence  ascertained.    The  more  remarka- 
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ble  and  noted  cases  are,  in  addition  to  James  Mitchell,  Julia 
Brace  at  Hartford,  Laura  Bridgman  at  Boston,  and  Anna  Tem- 
mermans  at  Bruges  in  Belgium.  Their  misfortune  has  been 
the  means  of  shedding  such  light  upon  questions  of  philosoph- 
ical interest,  concerning  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind, — 
affording  the  most  effectual  refutation  of  certain  superficial 
theories,  and  adding  to  the  stores  of  psychological  knowledge, 
facts  of  the  greatest  value,  speculative  and  practical, — that  we 
almost  cease  to  view  as  a  matter  of  regret  the  sad  calamity  that 
has  fallen  to  their  lot. 

James  Mitchell  was  born  November  11th,  1795,  at  Ardclach, 
a  parish  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  which  his  father  was 
the  minister.  His  blindness  and*  deafness  were  discovered  in 
quite  early  infancy,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  exist- 
ed from  birth.  His  blindness  was  occasioned  by  cataracts  in 
both  eyes.  In  the  autumn  of  1808  he  was  brought  to  Dr.  John 
Gordon,  a  physician  of  distinction,  who  then  resided  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  afterwards  in  Edinburgh ;  and  at  his  recom- 
mendation was  taken  to  London  in  1809,  and  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  of  each  ear  was  perforated  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Astley  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Saunders  operated  on  the  left  eye, 
with  the  design  of  couching  the  cataract ;  but  with  no  beneficial 
result  in  either  case.  He  was  brought  to  Dr.  Gordon  again  in 
1810,  and  was  taken  to  London  again  that  year,  and  his  eyes 
operated  on  by  Mr.  James  Wardrop.  Owing  to  the  struggles 
of  the  boy  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  him  in  a  steady  posi- 
tion, the  attempt  of  the  surgeon  to  remove  the  cataract  by  ex- 
traction, was  unsuccessful,  but  he  so  far  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  and  displacing  it,  as  to  produce  for  a  time  a  manifest  im- 
provement in  the  boy's  vision,  and  perhaps  a  degree  of  perma- 
nent benefit.  No  operation  was  afterwards  performed.  Sub- 
sequent to  his  father's  death  in  1812,  and  his  mother's  not  long 
after,  he  remained  in  the  care  of  an  elder  sister,  with  whom  he 
was  living  in  1826 ;  after  this  date  we  have  no  information 
respecting  him.  We  shall  present,  in  a  separate  article,  the 
leading  particulars  of  his  case,  chiefly  extracted  from  Mr. 
Stewart's  Appendix. 

This  Appendix  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  Memoir,  read 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1812.    In  this  he  embraces  extracts  from  an  account  of  the 
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case  sent  him  by  Mr.  Wardrop  ;  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Macfarlane,  minister  of  a  parish  near  the  residence  of  Mitchell, 
in  the  shape  of  answers  to  questions  by  Prof.  Glennie,  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and  an  account  supplementary  to  this  by  Dr.  Gordon.  The 
facts  thus  furnished,  Mr.  Stewart  accompanies  wTith  remarks 
and  reasonings  of  a  philosophical  nature.  A  main  part  of  his 
design  in  preparing  the  Memoir,  was  however,  he  says,  to 
represent  to  the  Society,  the  desirableness  of  improving  so  rare 
an  opportunity  for  philosophical  observation  and  experiment, 
and  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  devising,  for  this  end,  some 
plan  for  the  removal  of  the  young  man  to  Edinburgh,  with  the 
view  of  attempting  his  education,  and  of  having  him  under  the 
eye  of  the  Society  for  observation.  This  suggestion,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  was  never  acted  on. 

Mr.  Stewart  presents  the  views  of  De  l'Epee  and  Sicard 
respecting  the  possibility  of  educating  a  person  in  such  a  con- 
dition, even  to  the  extent  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  written 
language  ;  which  they  proposed  to  undertake,  should  a  case  pre 
sent  itself,  by  the  use  of  raised  letters,  sensible  to  the  touch, 
together  with  the  manual  alphabet ;  as  has  now  been  successfully 
done  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman.  He  takes  occasion  to 
comment  at  length  upon  their  method  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  giving  it  a  decided  preference  over  the  method 
which  relies  upon  articulation.  He  also  praises  in  the  highest 
terms,  the  work  of  Dalgarno,  which  had  been  almost  forgotten, 
when  he  thus  brought  it  into  notice.  His  disparagement  of 
Wallisin  this  connection,  is  however,  unfounded  and  unjust,  as 
was  made  evident  in  the  notices  of  Wallis  in  our  first  Number, 
pp.  37,  43. 

There  are  also  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Appendix,  additional  com- 
munications, of  date  1812,  received  after  the  Memoir  was  read 
to  the  Society,  but  published  with  it  in  the  Transactions,  viz. 
letters  from  Dr.  Gordon,  and  a  brief  one  from  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, and  a  series  of  questions  proposed  by  Dr.  Glennie,  with 
answers  by  Jane  G.  Mitchell,  sister  of  James.  To  the  whole 
is  added  a  communication,  dated  August  31,  1826,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  relating  facts  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge ;  together  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him  a  few  days  before, 
by  Miss  Mitchell,  in  compliance  with  a  request  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Stewart. 
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Dr.  Watson's  book,  noticed  by  us  above,  has  a  note,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  case  of  Mitchell  had  just  then  come  to  his 
knowledge,  and  he  copies  a  short  letter  from  Mr.  Cooper,  rela- 
ting- to  the  case. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  Mitchell  in  1816,  and  gives  an  account 
of  him,  in  his  "  Phrenology,"  chiefly  derived,  however,  from  the 
accounts  previously  published. 

36.  Wardrop  (James.)  History  of  James  Mitchell,  a  Boy 
born  Blind  and  Deaf,  with  an  account  of  the  Operation  per- 
formed for  the  recovery  of  his  Sight.    London.  1813. 

This  book  is  mentioned  in  a  marginal  note  in  Mr.  Stewart's 
account  of  Mitchell.  The  most  important  particulars  embraced 
in  it,  are,  we  presume,  except  as  concerns  the  details  of  the 
operation,  contained  in  Mr.  Stewart's  account. 

37.  Gordon  (John,)  M.  D.  A  Paper  concerning  Mitchell,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol. 
VIII,    Part  First,  p.  129. 

This  communication  is  additional  to  those  embraced  in  Mr. 
Stewart's  Memoir,  which  was  published  in  Vol.  VII,  Part  First, 
of  the  Transactions.  It  contains  some  incidents  of  later  date 
than  the  other. 

38.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1808.  Obituary  of  Hannah 
Lamb. 

In  this  notice  of  about  a  dozen  lines,  it  is  stated,  that  Han- 
nah Lamb,  a  girl  "born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,"  and  aged  nine 
years,  was  burned,  by  her  clothes  taking  fire,  w7hile  her  mother 
was  absent  for  a  short  time  from  the  room,  so  as  to  cause  her 
death  in  a  few  hours.  This  is  all  the  record  we  have  of  her 
case. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON  THE  PERMANENT  RESULTS  OF  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  TURNER. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  pre- 
vious to  instruction,  the  means  by  which  knowledge  is  imparted 
to  their  minds,  and  the  degree  of  success  attending  the  efforts 
made  to  enlighten  and  improve  them  ;  have  already  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Annals."  We  propose,  in 
this  article,  very  briefly  to  notice  the  permanent  results  of  their 
education. 

The  advantages  of  education,  even  to  the  humblest  individual 
in  a  community,  are  so  obvious,  as  to  be  no  longer  questioned. 
We  need  not  therefore  stop  to  show  that  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
in  common  with  others,  derive  great  benefit  from  this  source. 
Indeed  the  comparative  advantages  in  their  case  are  much 
greater  than  in  that  of  others  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  cut  off 
from  all  the  information  which  comes  to  others  through  the 
ear,  and  must  be  indebted  to  written  language  for  most  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  shall  ever  obtain.  By  means  of  educa- 
tion they  gain  access  to  the  stores  of  wisdom  treasured  up  in 
books,  and  the  intelligence  diffused  by  the  periodical  press. 
They  are  put  in  communication  with  their  fellow-beings,  and 
elevated  to  the  same  degree  with  them  on  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual scale.  They  are  fitted  to  occupy  the  same  fields  of 
useful  labor  as  other  members  of  the  families  to  which  they 
belong.  They  are  rendered  susceptible  of  the  same  moral  and 
religious  impressions ;  and  are  enabled  to  secure  as  well  as 
others  the  glorious  rewards  of  a  virtuous  life. 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  all  this  can  be  done  for 
them  in  the  short  time  allotted  for  their  education  ;  and  whether 
they  will  retain  through  life  the  knowledge  of  language  which 
they  carry  home  with  them  from  school.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  the  five  or  six  years  allowed  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  this 
purpose,  (and  few  of  them  have  a  longer  time  allowed  them)  is 
not  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  some  of  them,  from  deficiency  of 
intellect  or  dislike  of  study,  fail  to  acquire  so  much  of  language 
as  is  necessary  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  ,  and  that  oth- 
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ers  whose  attainments  are  somewhat  more  considerable,  gradu- 
ally lose  in  process  of  time  what  they  once  possessed.  But 
these  cases  are  believed  to  be  rare,  and  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  The  truth  is,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  compelled 
to  use  written  language  if  they  would  make  known  their  wants, 
express  their  emotions,  or  have  any  intercourse  with  those 
around  them.  They  have  no  other  certain  medium  of  inter- 
communication. They  are  thrown  upon  this  resource  by  the 
emergencies  of  every  day.  They  are  obliged  constantly  to  put 
in  practice  the  lessons  of  the  school-room.  Hence  in  most 
instances,  they  not  only  retain  the  full  amount  of  knowledge  of 
grammatical  construction  and  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases 
acquired  at  the  Institution,  but  also  add  to  their  original  stock 
of  words  and  ideas,  correct  their  mistakes  and  perfect  their 
style.  The  improvement  in  all  these  respects,  in  some  cases 
which  have  come  under  our  observation,  is  truly  remarkable. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  condition,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  constant  use,  fix  their  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage in  their  minds,  and  render  it  available  in  making  further 
acquisitions.  Hence  the  results  of  education  are  far  more 
striking  and  permanent  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  young  per- 
sons who  acquire  a  foreign  language  wTbich  they  have  little  or 
no  occasion  to  use  in  after  life.  This  position  we  propose  to 
illustrate  by  a  few  specimens  of  the  composition  of  early  pupils 
of  the  American  Asylum,  written  several  years  after  the  res- 
pective writers  had  completed  their  course  of  instruction,  and 
without  the  least  expectation  that  what  they  had  written  would 
ever  be  published.  The  first  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction written  for  a  young  clergyman  to  an  instructor  in 
the  Asylum.  The  writer  wTas  a  young  lady,  born  deaf,  who  had 
left  the  Institution  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  after  having  been 
five  years  a  pupil. 

"  Mr.  C.  never  saw  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
makes  enquiries  after  you,  &c,  expressing  a  desire  to  be  intro- 
duced to  you  and  to  witness  how  schools  at  the  Asylum  are 
conducted.  His  curiosity,  I  hope,  will  be  much  gratified. 
From  our  acquaintance  with  him,  I  confidently  say  that  he  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  much  intelligence,  piety  and  promising 
usefulness.  He  kindly  offered  to  have  my  company  with  him 
to  Hartford.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  favorable  opportunity,  and 
gladly  would  I  go,  but  I  regret  to  say  I  must,  on  some  accounts, 
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deny  myself  that  pleasure.  You  know  not  how  greatly  I  de- 
sire to  go  there.  In  this  letter  I  include  our  acknowledgments 
for  the  15th  Report  of  the  American  Asylum.  We  were  quite 
pleased,  not  only  by  the  perusal  and  by  the  happy  results  you 
and  the  teachers  have  derived  from  your  labors  and  efforts  to 
enlighten  my  fellow-mutes  ;  but  also  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  scholars,  and  by  their  improvement  and  prosperity.  With 
emotions  of  pleasure  do  I  dwell  upon  the  thought  that  all  who 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  pupils,  manifest  so  much  good-will 
and  tenderness  of  sympathy  towards  them." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  writer  of  the  above 
extract  had  made  great  improvement  in  composition  during 
the  five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  she  left  us.  She  had  been 
placed  however,  in  circumstances  highly  favorable  to  mental 
development,  and  had  made  the  best  use  of  her  advantages. 

The  next  specimen  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  sixteen 
years  after  he  left  school,  by  a  man  born  deaf.  He  commenced 
his  education  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  five  years  at  the 
Asylum.  Since  leaving  it  he  has  been  employed  in  managing 
a  farm,  with  no  leisure  or  opportunity  for  improving  his  mind, 
more  than  other  hard-working  farmers  enjoy. 

"  We  are  all  well  at  present ;  hoping  you  all  enjoy  many 
blessings  bestowed  upon  the  Asylum  by  our  good  and  merciful 
Father.  There  is  great  reformation  among  the  inebriates. 
Some  time  in  January  last,  we  had  a  lecture  on  temperance. 
The  Temperance  Society  voted  to  purchase  all  the  ardent 
spirits,  which  the  Committee  did.  The  next  day,  according  to 
duty,  they  took  and  poured  it  into  the  river.  I  suppose  the 
fishes  drank  it  to  their  satisfaction  !  There  is  no  ardent  to  sell 
in  this  town,  except  at  one  tavern,  but  its  keeper  would  not  let 
drunkards  drink. 

There  are  a  few  persons  here  who  believed  in  the  Millerite 
doctrine,  who  strongly  expected  to  see  the  end  of  the  world  on 
the  15th  of  this  month  ;  [Feb.  1843]  now  they  are  much  mor- 
tified. I  think  the  future  is  wisely  concealed  from  our  knowl- 
edge. It  is  our  duty  to  prepare  to  meet  death,  as  it  is  a  dying 
world." 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  by  a  young  gentleman, 
deaf  from  birth,  to  his  friend  in  the  Asylum  where  he  had  been 
a  pupil  seven  years.  It  was  written  about  six  years  after  he 
left  the  Institution. 

"  I  hope  we  can  with  pleasure  and  profit  enjoy  the  interchange 
of  friendly  feelings  through  the  medium  of  epistolary  converse. 
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Circumstanced  as  T  am,  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  and  receiving 
letters  from  agreeable  and  intelligent  friends,  has  almost  be- 
come indispensable  to  my  happiness.  Therefore  always  bear 
in  mind  when  you  receive  one  from  me,  it  will  be  an  act  of  be- 
nevolence to  answer  as  soon  as  convenient.  The  age  in  which 
we  live,  though  distinguished  for  many  other  striking  peculiar- 
ities, is  rendered  remarkable  for  active  benevolence  ;  and  I  hope 
you  are  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  times  and  will  be  a  punctual 
correspondent  :  and  a!lowr  me  to  tell  you,  I  think  you  possess 
the  rare  quality  of  ease  and  good  taste  in  writing,  which  will 
always  make  your  letters  agreeable  and  interesting  even  to 
those  who  are  less  susceptible  of  receiving  pleasure  from  that 
source  than  your  humble  servant. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  of 
the  renewal  of  your  health  and  spirits,  and  may  you  long  enjoy 
these  rich  blessings.  I  acknowledge  it  made  me  a  little  jeal- 
ous when  I  read  your  letter,  that  I  could  not  participate  in  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  and  were  I 
rich,  nothing  would  prevent  my  going  to  earth's  remotest 
bounds.  It  is  the  height  of  my  ambition  to  behold  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  world  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Now  I 
am  obliged  to  be  a  common  matter-of-fact  body,  whereas  if  per- 
mitted to  wander  over  the  earth,  I  should  become  visionary  and 
good  for  nothing.  Now  I  hope  I  am  making  every  effort  to  get 
at  least  an  honest  livelihood,  which  was  all  I  believe  my  nu- 
merous friends  ever  contemplated.  But  as  I  grow  older,  I 
become  ambitious.  What  do  you  think  of  this  passion  ?  Is  it 
not,  if  indulged  in,  fruitful  of  much  evil  ?  Can  you  not,  in  your 
next  letter,  give  me  a  dissertation  on  ambition  ?  I  know  Napo- 
leon and  Alexander  were  both  ambitious  men,  and  were  per- 
haps beacons  to  warn  all  of  the  danger  of  aspiring.  But  still  I 
think  a  measure  of  ambition  necessary  to  give  life  and  zest  to  a 
poor  creature  like  myself." 

The  only  additional  extract  under  this  head  will  be  from  a 
letter  of  a  young  lady  educated  partly  at  this,  and  partly  at  a 
similar  institution,  who  became  deaf  in  very  early  childhood. 
Having  spoken  of  a  visit  made  some  months  before  in  the  fam- 
ily of  a  relative,  she  says  : 

"  Are  you  aware  that  my  winter  in  C   was  one  of  anx- 
iety and  sorrow  proceeding  from  the  lingering  illness  and  death 
of  my  beloved  uncle?  But  I  shall  not  recall  those  painful 
scenes  1  have  witnessed  for  the  first  time  within  several  vears, 
for  I  must  not  indulge  such  feelings  ;  as  He  who  has  removed 
him  from  us  knows  what  is  best  for  us  his  creatures.  Indeed 
experience  convinces  me,  that  our  Heavenly  Father  does  not 
willingly  grieve  the  children  of  men,  but  must  have  some  wise 
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purpose  for  all  his  dealings  with  us,  therefore  it  becomes  us  to 
be  resigned  to  whatever  afflictions  He  sees  fit  to  send,  however 
grievous  they  may  seem.  We  can  only  think  over  the  past  and 
reflect  upon  his  character  which  was  so  pure  and  noble.  Surely 
"the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,"  and  all  his  chief  mourners 
take  great  comfort  in  knowing  that  he  has  left  "  a  good  name 
which  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches."  I  humbly 
trust  that  he,  though  absent  from  his  perishing  clay,  is  now 
with  the  Lord,  on  whom  he  firmly  depended  to  the  last 
moment." 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  respective  writers  of  the  above 
extracts,  and  with  their  ability  to  use  written  language  at  the 
time  of  their  leaving  the  Asylum,  these  specimens  will  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  of  decided  improvement.  Many  others 
equally  conclusive  might  be  given  were  it  necessary.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  to  every  candid  reader,  the  value  of  edu- 
cation to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  permanency  of  its  results. 

There  is  yet  another  view  of  our  subject  which  we  wish  to 
present,  relating  to  the  moral  and  religious  results  of  our  labors. 
Important  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  is  the  training  of  their  intel- 
lects, it  is  an  object  of  little  worth,  in  comparison  with  the  cul- 
ture of  their  moral  affections.  And  it  should  be  the  highest  aim 
of  their  teachers  to  make  them  understand  their  true  position 
as  subjects  of  the  government  of  God,  members  of  the  social 
system  and  candidates  for  immortal  blessedness  ;  all  of  which 
relations  involve  feelings,  responsibilities  and  duties  infinitely 
momentous  in  their  consequences  :  upon  the  right  observance 
of  which  depend  their  usefulness,  and  their  happiness  here  and 
hereafter.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe  how  readily  they 
comprehend  these  relations,  and  respond  to  the  claims  which 
they  impose.  Almost  without  an  exception  they  admit  the  just- 
ness of  these  claims,  and  their  obligations  to  perform  the  duties 
required.  And  although  they  have  the  same  perverse  wills  and 
reluctant  hearts  to  contend  with  as  others,  their  progress  in 
moral  improvement  is  not  less  remarkable  than  their  intellectual 
development.  We  expect  to  see  our  pupils  growing  better 
from  the  commencement  of  our  course  to  its  close  ;  and  only  in 
very  rare  instances  are  our  expectations  disappointed.  We 
also  expect  that  those  who  have  thus  improved  while  under  our 
care,  will  do  well  after  they  return  to  their  homes,  and  go  out 
into  the  world  to  act  for  themselves.    And  in  this  respect  our 
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hopes  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  realized.  Our  solicitude 
for  our  pupils  does  not  end  with  the  term  of  their  pupilage. 
We  keep  them  in  mind,  inquire  after  them,  ascertain  their  situ- 
ation in  life,  visit  them  in  our  journeys  and  welcome  them  to 
the  Institution  whenever  they  revisit  it.  By  these  means  we 
have  been  able  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  moral 
results  of  our  efforts  with  them  ;  and  we  have  found  in  them  as 
a  class,  a  strength  of  principle,  a  degree  of  conscientiousness, 
and  a  permanency  of  religious  impression  quite  remarkable ; 
the  discovery  of  which  has  amply  repaid  us  for  the  labor  and 
pains  bestowed  upon  their  education.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  been  in- 
structed by  us,  give  evidence  of  being  decidedly  religious  per- 
sons ;  yet  a  large  number  of  them  are  consistent  members  of 
various  Christian  churches,  and  a  still  larger  number  are  moral 
in  their  lives  and  correct  in  their  deportment. 

In  one  of  our  New  England  villages  there  are  eight  of  the 
former  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  all  in  good  business,  all  but  one 
married,  five  of  them  professors  of  religion,  and  all  of  them  as- 
sociated in  a  bible  class  for  mutual  instruction  on  the  Sabbath. 
A  gentleman  of  the  village  says  they  are  among  their  most 
industrious  and  respectable  citizens  :  and  the  pastor  of  the 
church  to  which  four  of  them  belong,  says,  they  are  the  most 
exemplary,  and  in  proportion  to  their  means,  the  most  liberal 
members  of  his  church.  The  following  anecdote  relating  to 
one  of  them  will  serve  to  show  that  in  his  case,  at  least,  religion 
is  something  more  than  a  profession.  He  is  a  machinist  in  the 
employ  of  a  manufacturer,  by  whom  he  is  highly  esteemed  for 
skill  and  attention  to  business.  Some  time  after  his  engage- 
ment, it  became  necessary  to  repair  the  machinery.  This  obli- 
ged them  to  stop  work  for  a  day,  and  that  the  hands  might  not 
be  subjected  to  any  loss,  the  Sabbath  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper 
time  to  make  the  repairs.  Notice  was  accordingly  given  to  the 
workmen  who  were  needed,  and  to  our  deaf  and  dumb  friend  L, 
among  the  rest.  "Work  to-morrow,"  said  L.,  " to-morrow  is 
the  Sabbath."  "  I  know  it,"  said  his  employer,  "  but  the  work 
must  be  done,  and  your  services  will  be  wanted."  "  God  has 
commanded  us  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy," 
said  L.,  "  and  I  cannot  work  on  the  Sabbath."  His  employer 
intimated  that  he  could  keep  no  man  in  his  service  who  was  not 
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at  all  times  ready  to  do  what  he  required.  L.  said,  he  regret- 
ted that  a  sense  of  duty  compelled  him  to  disoblige  one  on 
whom  he  was  dependent  for  his  situation ;  but  if  he  must  choose 
between  losing  his  place  and  breaking  the  command  of  God,  he 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment.  "  I  shall  not  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath." The  work  was  done  without  him.  He  rested  the  Sab- 
bath-day according  to  the  commandment.  On  Monday,  he 
resumed  his  labor  as  usual,  and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of 
the  matter.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  from  that 
time,  Sabbath-day  repairing  became  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  establishment. 

We  shall  give  two  additional  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
former  pupils,  who  have  been  more  than  twenty  years  away 
from  us,  to  show  what  views  they  entertain  of  religious  subjects 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time  ;  and  to  prove,  if  proof  were  neces- 
sary, that  no  pains  are  taken  at  the  Asylum  to  make  proselytes 
to  a  particular  sect.  The  writer  of  the  following  extract  was 
under  instruction  five  years,  having  lost  his  hearing  when  two 
years  of  age. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  friendly  communication  which  was 
received  by  me  some  time  ago,  gratified  me  very  much  indeed. 
What  do  I  owe  to  you  and  my  other  teachers,  for  turning  me 
from  ignorance  to  intelligence  by  means  of  education,  whose 
effects  I  enjoy  through  the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  ? 
I  feel  sensible  that  I  cannot  repay  you  for  all  your  kindness, 
instruction,  advice  which  I  have  received.    *  *  * 

As  to  Baptism,  I  will  write  in  as  few  words  as  I  can  in  this 
letter.  1  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death  ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life.'  If  we  cannot  find  the  word  sprinkle  ox  pour,  for  the  word 
baptize,  in  the  English  common  version,  what  word  can  we  find 
for  baptize  ?  The  bible  does  not  say  sprinkled  with  or  poured 
with,  but  '  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death.'  Immersion 
for  baptism  must  be  the  original  word ;  unless  testimony  or 
sophistry  denies  it.  I  need  not  say  that  great  and  good  men 
and  translators  who  do  not  agree  with  us,  do  not  deny  that  bap- 
tism is  immersion.  Though  Dr.  McKnight  was  a  Presbyterian, 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  his  new  Translation  of  the  Apostolic 
epistles,  with  his  Commentary  in  general.  I  say  in  general, 
because  I  do  not  consider  all  his  views  correct,  only  generally 
correct.  He  is  a  far  more  clear  reasoner  than  any  sectarian 
writer  I  am  acquainted  with.  If  you  have  that  new  translation, 
you  can  find  his  comment  and  notes  on  Galatians  3  ;  27.  The 
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putting-  offthe  old  garments  is  a  figure  or  symbol  of  baptism  for 
putting  off  the  old  garments  of  sins  or  the  old  man,  or  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  The  putting  on  the  new  garments  is 
a  symbol  of  the  putting  on  the  new  garments  of  righteousness, 
or  the  putting  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness  ;  or  putting  on  Christ.  '  Christ 
is  our  righteousness/  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  difference  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  Milan  about  baptism.  The  former  sprinkles,  the 
latter  immerses.  The  pope  is  not  infallible  enough  to  convince 
the  Church  of  Milan  that  she  is  wrong  as  to  immersion. 

How  are  the  sins  of  a  repenting,  believing  sinner  pardoned? 
The  question  is  not  what  do  we  say  ?  but  what  does  the  bible 
say  ?  Any  honest  man  does  not  dare  to  give  an  opinion  of  his 
own  what  sinners  ought  to  do  to  be  saved  ;  but  must  always 
show  from  the  bible  what  they  ought  to  do  to  be  saved.  You 
will  see  at  once  that  I  have  no  confidence  in  any  man's  thinks 
so,  or  says  so  ;  to  the  testimony  and  to  the  law.  Fact,  testi- 
mony. Testimony,  faith.  No  testimony,  no  faith.  Christian 
faith  is  a  belief  of  testimony.  Whosoever  believes  the  gospel 
for  himself  and  is  baptized  is  right.  That  is  the  obedience  of 
faith.  That  a  clergyman  or  a  priest  believes  for  a  sinner, 
repents  for  him,  and  pardons  for  him,  is  absurd  and  shocking  to 
common  sense.  But  let  every  person  obey  the  gospel  for  him- 
self, truth  shall  make  him  free  through  the  influence,  sanctiflca- 
tion  and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  a  female  to 
one  of  her  old  class-mates.  She  was  five  years  a  pupil  of  the 
Asylum,  and  lost  her  hearing  in  early  childhood. 

"My  Dear  C. 

I  know  you  will  be  anxious  to  know  the  state  of  my  mind.  I 
had  been  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  my  soul  for  several 
months  past,  but  never  felt  so  anxious  until  a  short  time  past, 
and  the  distress  of  my  mind  I  never  experienced  so  before.  I 
felt  myself  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  deserved  punishment  on 
account  of  my  sins;  and  I  only  could  say,  '  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner.'  I  resolved  to  go  to  Christ,  and  tried  to  pray  ear- 
nestly to  God  to  save  me  or  I  perish  forever;  and  I  humbly 
hope  lie  answered  my  poor  prayers.  I  hope  I  have  found  the 
Saviour ;  he  appears  so  holy,  so  pure,  so  merciful.  I  never  can 
be  thankful  enough  to  him  who  has  done  so  much  for  me  a  poor 
sinner.  Jt  is  about  a  week  since  I  confessed  Christ  crucified 
before  men  by  going  to  the  confirmation.  The  time  was  very 
solemn.  The  address  of  the  Bishop  was  very  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. He  exhorted  us  all  to  keep  our  baptismal  vows,  to 
lerve  <  Jod  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 
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If  there  is  any  Episcopal  meeting  near  you,  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  you.  I  recollect  you  once  mentioned  the  prayers 
were  long  and  tedious.  It  was  so  once  with  me  ;  but  now  they 
don't  seem  as  long  as  those  in  the  Presbyterian  meetings.  You 
did  not  feel  that  God  wTas  present.  Instead  of  thinking  them 
long  you  should  worship  Him  with  your  heart,  and  say  the 
prayers  with  your  heart,  or  they  would  be  of  no  use.  I  go  to 
the  Church  because  it  is  the  best  of  any  denomination  for  me  to 
attend,  and  the  prayers  are  written  so  I  can  join  the  congrega- 
tion in  their  services.  Several  of  my  friends  wrho  are  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Society  recommended  it  to  me.  The  peni- 
tential prayers  in  the  prayer-book  are  such  as  I  want.  Many 
of  them  are  impressive  and  solemn.  I  wish  very  much  I  could 
go  to  Hartford  this  fall,  and  visit  the  place  of  my  education  and 
my  old  friends  once  more,  but  it  is  impossible." 

The  above  specimens  have  been  selected  from  such  letters  as 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  from  all  whom  ' 
we  have  educated.  They,  fairly  represent  the  attainments  of 
the  better  class  of  our  pupils  ;  and  are  published  with  the  hope 
that  our  deaf  and  dumb  readers  may  be  stimulated  to  renewed 
and  persevering  efforts  in  mental  and  moral  improvement. 


PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  JAMES  MITCHELL.  A  PER- 
SON DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND  FROM  BIRTH. 

BY   SAMUEL  PORTER. 

A  brief  account  of  James  Mitchell  w^as  given  in  the  biblio- 
graphical article,  notice  No.  35.  A  further  notice  of  the  case, 
we  think,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  We  shall 
present  in  this  article,  the  most  important  and  interesting  facts, 
selected  from  the  papers  embraced  in  Mr.  Stewart's  account. 

It  appears  that  Mitchell,  though  totally  deaf,  as  respects 
every  use  subserved  by  the  powTer  of  hearing,  yet  possessed  a 
faint  degree  of  the  sense,  sufficient  to  afford  him  no  small  grati- 
fication. He  was  slightly  sensible,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
to  very  loud  or  shrill  external  sounds;  but  in  a  much  greater 
degree  to  sounds  conveyed  by  contact  with  his  teeth. 

"  In  his  childhood,  the  most  noticeable  circumstance  relating 
to  him,  was  an  eager  desire  to  strike  upon  his  fore  teeth  any 
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thing  he  could  get  hold  of ;  this  he  would  do  for  hours ;  and 
seemed  particularly  gratified  if  it  was  a  key,  or  any  instrument 
that  gave  a  sharp  sound"  "  In  lieu  of  the  key,"  relates  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  "  a  piece  of  wood  was  put  into  his  hand ;  he 
struck  his  teeth  two  or  three  times  with  it,  and  threw  it  from 
him  with  a  whining  noise,  and  with  frequent  lateral  motion  of 
the  body,  expressive  of  uneasiness  and  disappointment.1'  At 
other  times  such  an  interruption  would  make  him  very  angry. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Wardrop's  narrative  :  When  a 
ring  of  keys  was  given  him,  he  seized  them  with  great  avidity, 
and  tried  each  separately,  by  suspending  it  loosely  between  two 
of  his  fingers,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  vibrate  freely  between  his 
teeth ;  and  then  he  generally  selected  one,  the  sound  of  which 
seemed  to  please  him  most.  It  was  surprising  how  long  this 
amusement  wTould  arrest  his  attention,  and  with  what  eager- 
ness he  would  on  all  occasions  renew  it.  Mr.  [now  Lord] 
Brougham,  brought  to  him  a  musical  snuff-box,  and  placed  it 
between  his  teeth.  This  seemed  not  only  to  excite  his  wonder, 
but  to  afford  him  exquisite  delight ;  and  his  father  and  sister, 
who  w7ere  present,  remarked,  that  they  had  never  seen  him  so 
much  interested.  Even  when  the  notes  wrere  ended,  he  contin- 
ued to  hold  the  box  to  his  mouth,  and  to  examine  it  minutely 
with  his  fingers,  expressing  by  his  gestures  and  countenance 
great  curiosity. 

Some  have  doubted  whether  it  was  really  sound,  or  merely 
percussion,  to  which  he  was  thus  sensible.  It  is  evident  to  us, 
from  the  interest  and  the  discrimination  manifested,  that  there 
existed  a  considerable  degree  of  sensibility  to  sound  conveyed 
in  the  manner  described.  It  is  common  among  deaf-mutes,  for 
those  whose  hearing  is  not  wholly  lost,  to  take  pleasure  in 
awakening  the  sensation  by  similar  means.  In  the  case  of 
Julia  Brace,  at  Hartford,  and  in  other  instances  of  persons  blind 
and  totally  deaf,  nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  observed.  The 
interesting  peculiarity  of  this  case  wTas,  the  value  which  the 
mere  crumbs  from  the  table  had,  to  one  thus  shut  out  from  the 
feast  of  pleasurable  sensations  spread  out  for  others, — the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  were  sought,  and  the  satisfaction,  perhaps 
not  less  than  others  enjoy,  since  he  knew  not  from  what  he  was 
cut  off. 

It  is  probable  also,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Gordon,  that  Mitchell 
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employed  this  as  one  means  of  information  in  regard  to  the  hard- 
ness and  other  qualities  of  bodies,  which  might  in  this  way  be 
indicated. 

The  blindness  of  Mitchell  also  was  not  total.  The  same  fact 
is  here  to  be  noticed,  of  the  value  which  the  scanty  remains  of 
sensation  he  possessed,  acquired  to  him  as  sources  of  pleasure. 

"  At  the  time  of  life  when  this  boy  began  to  walk,  he  seemed 
to  be  attracted  by  bright  and  dazzling  colors  ;  and  though  every 
thing  connected  with  his  history  appears  to  prove  that  he  deri- 
ved little  information  from  the  organ  of  sight,  yet  he  received 
from  it  much  sensual  gratification." 

"  He  used  to  hold  between  his  eye  and  luminous  objects,  such 
bodies  as  he  had  found  to  increase,  by  their  interposition,  the 
quantity  of  light ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  chief  amusements  to 
concentrate  the  sun's  rays  by  means  of  pieces  of  glass,  transpar- 
ent pebbles,  or  similar  substances,  which  he  held  between  his 
eye  and  the  light,  and  turned  about  in  various  directions.  These 
too,  he  would  often  break  with  his  teeth,  and  give  them  the  form 
which  pleased  him  most." 

Mr.  Mitchell  "  had  often  observed  his  son,  sitting  for  an  hour 
at  a  time,  opposite  to  a  small  hole  in  the  south  wall  of  a  hut  ad- 
joining to  the  manse,  so  as  to  receive  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
which  shone  through  the  hole  during  part  of  the  forenoon, 
directly  on  his  eyes."  "  He  would  also,  during  the  winter 
nights,  retire  to  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  and  kindle  a  light 
for  his  amusement.  On  these  occasions,  as  well  as  in  the  grati- 
fication of  his  other  senses,  his  countenance  and  gestures  dis- 
played a  most  interesting  avidity  and  curiosity." 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Wardrop,  not  long  after  the  ope- 
ration on  the  boy's  eye.  "  I  have  couched  one  of  his  eyes  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  he  is  much  amused  with  the  visible  world,  though 
he  mistrusts  information  gained  by  that  avenue.  One  day  I 
got  him  a  new  and  gaudy  suit  of  clothes,  which  delighted  him 
beyond  description.  It  was  the  most  interesting  scene  of  sensual 
gratification  I  ever  beheld.  *****  jjjs  partiality  to 
colors  seemed  to  depend  entirely  on  their  comparative  brill- 
iancy. He  in  general  liked  objects  that  were  white  ;  and  still 
more  particularly  those  of  a  red  color.  A  white  waistcoat  or 
white  stockings  pleased  him  exceedingly  ;  and  he  gave  always 
a  decided  preference  to  yellow  gloves.    One  day  I  observed 
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him  to  take  out  of  his  pocket  a  bit  of  red  sealing-wax,  which  he 
had  kept  for  the  beauty  of  its  color.     *       *  -  * 

A  pair  of  green  glasses  were  given  him,  *  '  when  he 
first  put  them  on,  he  laughed  aloud  with  delight." 

For  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  his  eye  was  of  course 
kept  covered.  On  the  fourth  day,  says  Mr.  Wardrop-,  "  I  found 
that  the  crystalline  lens,  (which  had  been  pushed  upwards  and 
backwards)  had  altered  its  situation  since  the  operation,  and 
could  be  again  distinguished,  covering  about  one-fourth  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  pupil.  The  other  part  of  the  pupil  was  quite 
transparent,  *       *       *       he  readily  discovered  a 

book,  or  any  similar  thing  placed  on  the, coverlet  of  the  bed  ; 
and  in  many  of  his  attempts,  he  seemed  to  judge  pretty  accu- 
rately of  the  distance. 

On  the  fifth  day  he  got  out  of  bed,    *  He  ap- 

peared well  acquainted  with  the  furniture  of  the  room,  having 
lived  in  it  several  days  previous  to  the  operation  ;  but  though  he 
evidently  distinguished,  and  attempted  to  touch  objects  which 
were  placed  before  him,  judging  pretty  accurately  of  their  dis- 
tances, yet  he  seemed  to  trust  little  to  the  information  given  by 
his  eye,  and  always  turned  away  his  head,  while  he  felt  accu- 
rately over  the  whole  surfaces  of  the  bodies  presented  to  him. 

On  the  sixth  day  he  appeared  stronger,  and  amused  himself 
a  good  deal  with  looking  out  of  the  window,  seeming  to  observe 
the  carts  and  carriages  which  were  passing  in  the  street.  On 
putting  a  shilling  on  the  middle  of  a  table,  he  instantly  laid  his 
hand  upon  it. 

On  the  seventh  day,  the  inflammation  [resulting  from  the 
operation]  was  nearly  gone,  and  he  observed  a  piece  of  white 
paper  of  this  size  [a  quarter-inch  in  diameter]  lying  on  the  table. 
I  took  him  into  the  street,  and  he  appeared  much  interested  in 
the  busy  scene  around  him  ;  and  at  times  seemed  frightened. 
A  post  supporting  a  scaffold,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
yards  from  him,  chiefly  attracted  his  notice,  and  he  timorously 
approached  it,  groping,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  cautiously 
until  he  touched  it." 

The  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  the  improvement  and  per- 
manent restoration  of  his  vision,  were  disappointed.  "  In  the 
month  of  June  last," — 1811,  eight  or  nine  months  after  the  ope 
ration, — says  Dr.  Gordon,  "  I  saw  him  repeatedly  at  his  father's 
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house,  and  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  his  motions  with 
attention.  When  he  approached  any  object,  such  as  a  wall,  a 
cart,  or  a  carriage,  so  large  as  to  be  in  part  interposed  between 
his  eyes  and  the  horizon,  he  seemed  to  discover  its  vicinity  only 
by  the  interception  of  the  light  which  it  occasioned,  and  cau- 
tiously put  out  his  hands  before  him,  to  feel  for  that  with  which 
he  was  already  almost  in  contact.  But  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  capable  of  perceiving  minute  objects,  nor  of  distinguishing 
in  the  slightest  degree  between  one  color  and  another.  *  * 
A  fragment  of  the  substance  of  the  lens,  or  of  its  capsule,  very 
white  and  opaque,  may  still  be  seen  behind  one-half  of  the  pupil, 
and  through  the  lower  half,  a  slighter  opacity  is  very  perceptible 
in  the  parts  situated  farther  back. 

After  this,  however,  a  very  considerable  improvement  had 
taken  place,  wThen  Dr.  Gordon  saw  him  again,  in  August  of  the 
year  following ;  the  result,  as  he  judged,  of  a  diminution  in  the 
"  slighter  opacity"  above-mentioned.  He  could  then  see  ob- 
jects having  considerable  brightness,  or  dark-colored  bodies  on 
a  white  ground.  "  He  could  distinguish  a  crown-piece  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  a  person's  face  at  the  distance 
of  six.  But  it  seems  obvious,  that  he  does  not  perceive  dis- 
tinctly the  limits  of  any  object  however  bright.  For  as  soon  as, 
guided  by  his  own  obscure  vision,  he  has  reached  any  thing  with 
his  hands,  he  no  longer  regards  it  with  his  eyes ;  but,  as  if  he 
were  yet  totally  blind,  examines  it  with  his  fingers,  tongue,  lips 
and  nose. 

That  he  can  now  distinguish  differences  in  colors,  seems  very 
evident  from  an  amusement  in  which,  his  sister  told  me,  he 
sometimes  indulges, — matching  bodies  of  the  same  color  to- 
gether. One  day,  for  example,  having  a  bunch  of  the  flowers 
of  wild  mustard  in  his  hand,  he  was  observed  to  approach  an 
officer  who  wTas  near  him,  and,  with  a  smile,  placed  the  flowers 
in  contact  with  the  yellow  part  of  his  epaulette.  Frequently, 
too,  he  is  seen  gathering  in  the  fields  a  number  of  flowers  of  the 
same  kind  ;  the  blue-bottle,  for  example,  or  the  corn-poppy,  or 
the  marygold.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  only  the  brighter 
colors  he  is  capable  of  distinguishing;  and  of  these  red  seems  to 
be  his  favorite.       *       *       *  * 

I  observed  that  he  judges  of  the  direction  of  a  body  by  sight, 
wTith  invariable  accuracy ;  but  when  an  object  whose  real  mag- 
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nitude  is  not  known  to  him,  is  placed  before  his  eyes,  he  does 
not  seem  capable  of  estimating  its  distance  for  the  first  time, 
with  any  degree  of  correctness.  When  I  held  a  silver  snuff- 
box about  two  feet  from  his  face,  he  put  out  his  hand  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  the  box,  but  moved  it  forwards  very  gradually 
until  it  came  in  contact  with  it.  These  circumstances  are  just 
what  we  should  before-hand  have  expected  to  find.  * 
The  perception  of  the  direction  of  bodies,  may  be  obtained 
equally  (if  the  bodies  be  seen  at  all)  from  the  weakest  as  from 
the  most  perfect  vision.  But  Mitchell's  vision  is  too  obscure  to 
enable  him  to  perceive  those  minute  differences  in  the  color  and 
intensity  of  light,  by  which  persons  having  perfect  sight,  judge 
of  the  relative  distance  of  luminous  bodies." 

Whether  the  degree  of  vision  he  enjoyed  at  this  time,  contin- 
ued, we  are  not  distinctly  informed.  As  late  as  1826,  however, 
he  was  sensible  to  bright  objects,  but  was  still  accustomed  to 
grope  for  things  near  him,  for  his  food,  for  instance,  when 
eating. 

His  other  senses  were  wonderfully  acute  ;  having  become  so 
through  that  susceptibility  of  increase  of  strength  by  exercise, 
which  belongs  to  all  our  mental  faculties  and  bodily  organs, 
and  by  virtue  of  which,  the  weakness  or  loss  of  a  part,  may,  to 
such  an  extent,  be  replaced  by  those  which  remain.  There 
was  evinced  in  him  also  in  a  striking  manner,  the  active,  inquir- 
ing, reasoning,  contriving  mind ;  whose  place  can  in  no  degree 
be  supplied  by  the  highest  powers  of  sense;  and  which  will 
manifest  itself,  however  ill-furnished  by  the  latter,  with  instru- 
ments and  materials. 

"When  a  stranger  arrives,"  says  Mr.  Macfarlane,  "his  smell 
immediately  and  invariably  informs  him  of  the  circumstance, 
and  directs  him  to  the  place  where  the  stranger  is,  whom  he 
proceeds  to  survey  by  the  sense  of  touch.  In  the  remote  situa- 
tion where  he  resides,  male  visitors  are  the  most  frequent ;  and 
therefore,  the  first  thing  he  generally  does,  is  to  examine  whether 
or  not  the  st  ranger  wTears  boots  ;  if  he  does  wear  them,  he  imme- 
diately quits  the  stranger,  goes  to  the  lobby,  feels  for,  and  accu- 
rately examines  his  whip ;  then  proceeds  to  the  stable,  and 
handles  his  horse  with  great  care,  and  with  the  utmost  seeming 
attention.  It  has  occasionally  happened,  that  visitors  have  arri- 
ved in  a  carriage,  and,  on  such  occasions,  he  has  never  failed  to 
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go  to  the  place  where  the  carriage  stood,  examined  the  whole  of 
it  with  much  anxiety,  and  tried  innumerable  times  the  elasticity 
of  the  springs." 

"  His  manner  of  examining  any  object  that  is  new  to  him," 
says  Dr.  Gordon,  "  is  precisely  the  same  now  that  it  was  four 
years  ago,  when  I  first  saw  him.  When  it  is  put  into  his  hand, 
he  runs  it  over  with  the  points  of  his  fingers  ;  then  applies  it  to 
his  mouth,  and  insinuates  his  tongue  into  all  its  inequalities, 
thus  using  it  as  an  organ  of  touch  as  well  as  taste  ;  and  lastly, 
if  it  is  a  body  that  admits  of  it,  he  rattles  it  between  his  teeth. 
All  this  is  done  with  singular  rapidity. 

His  sense  of  smell  is  unquestionably  extremely  acute.  But 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  fact  which  could  lead  me  to 
believe,  that  he  could,  in  a  room  at  least,  discover  a  person  by 
this  sense  alone,,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet.  It  has  been 
said,  that  he  could  follow  the  footsteps  of  another  person  for 
two  miles,  guided  by  this  sense  alone.  But  his  sister  assures 
me,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  report.  As  to  a  power 
of  determining  the  direction  of  an  object,  by  some  distinct  qual- 
ity in  its  odor,  like  that  quality  in  sound  by  which  we  discover 
the  direction  of  a  sounding  body,  I  could  not  perceive  that  he 
enjoyed  any  such  power  more  than  other  persons." 

He  was  frequently  offended  through  his  acute  sense  of  smell, 
when  others  perceived  nothing  unpleasant ;  expressing  his  dis- 
satisfaction by  putting  his  hand  to  his  nose  and  retreating  rap- 
idly. "  When  a  stranger  approached  him,"  says  Mr.  Wardrop, 
"  he  eagerly  began  to  touch  some  part  of  his  body,  commonly 
taking  hold  of  his  arm,  which  he  held  near  his  nose,  and  after 
two  or  three  strong  inspirations  through  his  nostrils,  appeared 
decided  in  his  opinion.  If  it  happened  to  be  unfavorable,  he 
suddenly  went  to  a  distance  with  the  appearance  of  disgust ;  if 
favorable,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  become  more  intimate,  and 
expressed  by  his  countenance  more  or  less  satisfaction." 

His  taste  also  seemed  to  be  exquisite,  and  he  expressed  his 
pleasure  by  laughing  and  smacking  his  lips,  when  savory  dishes 
were  set  before  him  ;  and  the  chief  thing-  disagreeable  in  his 
manners  was  the  eagerness  with  which  he  devoured  his  food. 
He  wTas  exceedingly  fond  of  smoking,  and  greatly  addicted  to 
the  habit. 

"  But  he  derived  amusement  also  from  the  sense  of  touch. 
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His  father  told  me  [Dr.  Gordon],  that  he  had  often  remarked 
him  employing  many  hours  in  selecting  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  runs  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house,  stones  of  a 
round  shape,  nearly  of  the  same  weight  and  having  a  certain 
degree  of  smoothness.  These  he  placed  in  a  circular  form  on 
the  bank,  and  then  seated  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  circle." 

"  Some  objects,"  says  his  sister,  "  do  not  seem  to  attract  his 
attention  ;  others  do  ;  and  where  there  is  any  mechanism,  he 
endeavors,  by  handling  them,  to  find  it  out ;  he  discovers  a  par- 
ticular fondness  for  locks  and  keys. 

He  knows  the  use  of  all  common  things,  and  is  pleased  when 
the  use  of  any  thing  with  which  he  is  acquainted  is  communi- 
cated to  him. 

He  has  not  learned  to  do  anv  kind  of  work,  further  than  to 
assist  any  of  the  farm  servants,  for  whom  he  may  have  con- 
ceived an  attachment,  in  any  kind  of  work  in  which  they  may 
be  engaged  ;  particularlv  in  cleaning  the  stable.  He  has  en- 
deavored to  repair  breaches  in  the  farm  houses ;  and  has  at- 
tempted to  build  small  houses  with  turf,  leaving  small  openings 
resembling  windows.  Means  have  been  used  to  teach  him  to 
make  baskets;  but  he  wants  application  to  finish  any  thing." 

He  was  accustomed  to  u  amuse  himself  by  visiting  the  differ- 
ent carpenters'  or  other  tradesmen's  shops  within  his  reach,  and 
handling  their  implements,  or  trying  to  discover  what  they  were 
engaged  about."  "  He  continues  [1S26]  to  take  an  unabated 
interest  in  the  emplovment  of  the  various  workmen  in  town, 
and  in  the  progress  of  their  work,  particularly  mason-work,  ex- 
amining minutely  what  has  been  done  in  his  absence,  and  fear- 
lessly ascending  the  highest  part  of  their  scaffolding,  in  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  mosf  providentially  preserved  from  any 
serious  accident." 

"New  clothes  are  still  [1S12]  among  his  greatest  sources  of 
delight.  After  his  measure  has  been  taken,  it  would  seem  that 
every  hour  is  full  of  anxiety  until  the  new  suit  is  in  his  posses- 
sion. Nothing  else  appears  to  occupy  his  mind.  He  literally 
persecutes  the  tailor  or  the  shoemaker,  until  his  shoes  or  his 
coat  is  finished.  He  is  their  guest  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
until  the  last  stitch  is  drawn." 

From  regard  to  his  safety,  the  servants  had  been  enjoined  to 
prevent  him  from  visiting  the  stable.  But  he  had  the  ingenuity 
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to  lock  the  door  of  the  kitchen  upon  them,  that  he  might  accom- 
plish his  visit  unmolested. 

A  pair  of  new  shoes  once  procured  for  him,  were  found  too 
small.  "  His  mother  then  took  them,  and  put  them  into  a  small 
closet  ;  soon  after  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  con- 
trived to  obtain  the  key  of  the  closet,  opened  the  door,  took  the 
shoes,  and  put  them  upon  the  feet  of  a  young  lad  who  attends 
him,  whom  they  suited  exactly.  This  action  of  his  implies  con- 
siderable reflection,  and  shows  that  he  must  have  made  some 
accurate  examinations,  though  unnoticed  at  the  time." 

"  There  is  a  certain  range  around  the  manse,"  says  Dr.  Gor- 
don, in  1811,  "  which  he  has  minutely  explored  by  his  organs 
of  touch,  and  to  any  part  of  this  space  he  seems  to  walk  when 
he  pleases,  fearlessly  and  without  a  guide.  I  believe  his  range 
does  not  yet  extend  beyond  two  hundred  yards  in  any  direction ; 
but  there  is  probably  not  a  day  elapses,  during  which  he  does 
not  cautiously  feel  his  way  into  ground  which  he  had  not  ex- 
plored before  ;  and  thus  gradually  extends  his  yet  very  circum- 
scribed field  of  observation.  It  was  in  one  of  these  excursions 
of  discovery,  that  his  father  observed  him  with  horror,  creeping 
on  his  hands  and  knees  along  a  narrow  wooden  bridge  which 
crossed  the  river,  at  a  point  where  the  stream  is  deep  and  rapid. 

*  *  A  servant  was  directed  to  plunge  him,  as  soon  a& 
he  was  secured,  once  or  twice  into  the  river.  This  measure  has 
had  the  desired  effect." 

One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  seemed  to  consist  in  wandering- 
from  home  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  follow  him  to  prevent  his 
doing  so.  "  Since  his  sight  has  begun  to  improve,"  says  Dr. 
G.  in  1812,  "his  excursions  have  become  bolder  and  more  ex- 
tensive. He  has  sometimes  wandered  upwards  of  three  miles 
from  home."  In  1816,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  the  distance 
of  twelve  Scottish  miles.  In  1826,  he  found  his  way  alone,  as 
he  had  done  before,  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lau- 
der, a  distance  of  seventeen  miles. 

He  did  not  always  escape  accidents.  He  was  run  over  by  a 
pair  of  horses  attached  to  a  carriage,  on  coronation  day,  and 
ever  after,  when  warned  by  the  vibration  of  the  ground,  of  the 
approach  of  a  vehicle,  he  used  to  bolt  instantlv  to  the  nearest 
side  of  the  street. 

He  had  a  lively  sensibility  to  the  ludicrous,  and  was  fond  of 
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practical  jokes,  especially  the  trick  of  locking  the  door  on 
people ;  when  made  the  subject  of  them  himself,  he  submitted 
pleasantly,  but  if  the  joke  was  continued  longer  than  suited  him, 
he  became  irritated.  One  day,  being  sent  with  a  half-penny  to 
a  neighboring  shop  for  pipes,  he  returned  with  only  one  in  his 
hand.  The  family  suspected  he  had  another  about  him,  and 
giving  him  to  understand  as  much,  he  at  last  unbuttoned  his 
waistcoat,  and,  laughing  heartily,  brought  out  the  second  pipe. 
The  following  Sunday,  when  his  sister  gave  him  a  half-penny, 
as  usual,  in  church,  to  put  into  the  poor's  box,  he  placed  it  be- 
tween his  teeth  like  a  pipe,  and  laughed  ;  but  his  sister  checking 
him,  he  dropped  it  into  the  box. 

His  consideration  and  kind  feeling  towards  his  friends  were 
often  displayed  in  an  interesting  manner.  He  once,  when  a 
boy,  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  foot,  and  during  its  cure, 
he  usually  sat  by  the  fireside,  with  his  foot  resting  on  a  small 
footstool.  More  than  a  year  afterwards,  a  servant-boy  with 
whom  he  used  to  play,  was  confined  to  a  chair  from  a  similar 
cause.  Young  Mitchell,  discovering  his  situation,  immediately 
wTalkedup  stairs  to  a  garret ;  sought  out,  among  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  the  same  footstool ;  brought  it  dow^n,  and  gently  pla- 
ced the  boy's  foot  upon  it.  In  1814,  he  was  severely  sick,  and 
desired  the  constant  presence  of  his  aunt,  who  was  then  one  of 
the  family.  But  his  sister  being  taken  sick  before  his  recovery, 
he  would  not  allow  his  aunt  to  sit  with  him  at  all,  but  always 
made  signs  that  she  should  go  up  stairs  to  his  sister.  He  also 
wished  to  go  up  himself,  and  seemed  quite  satisfied  when  his  sis- 
ter patted  him  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

His  sister  writes,  1826,  "The  most  striking  effect  my  moth- 
er's death  had  on  him,  was  the  evident  fear  of  losing  me  also. 
He  actually,  for  a  short  time,  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  quit 
me,  even  for  an  instant,  and  w  hen  I  did  get  away  from  him,  he 
went  through  every  part  of  the  house  in  quest  of  me.  Even  now, 
though  not  appearing  to  labor  under  the  same  fear,  the  efforts 
he  sometimes  makes  to  secure  my  personal  services  are  really 
odd.  I  have  known  him  sit  for  half  an  hour  and  upwards, 
watching  the  movements  of  our  servant,  until  satisfied  of  her 
being  fairly  out  of  the  way,  and  then  come  for  me  to  light  his 
pipe,  or  to  render  him  any  other  little  service,  being  certain  of 
my  immediate  attendance  in  her  absence.       *       *       *  " 
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With  regard  to  the  feeling  manifested  by  Mitchell  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  father's  death,  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
His  sister  informed  Dr.  Gordon,  that  when,  by  her  direction  he 
A\  as  allowed  to  touch  the  corpse,  he  shrunk  from  it  with  sur- 
prise, but  without  expressing  the  slightest  signs  of  sorrow ;  and 
a^ain,  after  it  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  he  felt  it,  without  mani- 
festing grief.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  touched  a 
dead  human  body.  He  had  often,  in  the  kitchen,  amused  him- 
self with  a  dead  fowl ;  placing  it  on  its  legs,  and  laughing  when 
it  fell.  At  the  funeral,  Mr.  Macfarlane  states,  that  he  saw 
James  lay  himself  down  upon  the  coffin,  and  embrace  it,  "  while 
his  countenance  discovered  marks  of  the  most  lively  sorrow 
and  that  he  was  informed  by  Rev.  Pryse  Campbell,  brother-in- 
law  of  Mrs.  Mitchell,  that  when  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  church-yard,  James  clung  to  it,  and  had  to  be  remo- 
ved by  force  ;  and  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  observed  "the  most  une- 
quivocal marks  of  grief  in  his  countenance."  Others  observing 
the  same  actions,  attributed  them  to  bare  curiosity,  and  suppo- 
sed that  he  was  merely  examining  the  shape  and  surface  of  the 
coffin.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  impression,  by  seeing  him 
move  briskly  about  among  the  people  assembled,  touching 
almost  every  one,  and  examining  some  minutely  ;  or  again,  open- 
ing and  shutting  the  doors,  and  turning  down  and  up  the  steps 
of  the  carriages.  This  was  explained,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
showing,  not  that  he  felt  no  grief,  but  that  grief  did  not  over- 
power curiosity, — he  was  merely  viewing  the  scene  in  the  only 
way  possible  for  him.  For  several  days  afterwards  he  made 
repeated  visits  to  the  grave.  His  sister  stated,  however,  that 
she  had  not  herself  seen  him  show  any  unequivocal  marks  of 
sorrow  for  his  father's  death  ;  but  Mr.  Campbell  told  her,  "  that 
he  saw  her  brother  standing  in  the  porch  shedding  tears,  imme- 
diately after  quitting  the  apartment  in  which  his  father's  body 
was  lying,  previous  to  the  funeral."  She  gave  also  the  follow- 
ing particulars  : 

"  When  a  tailor  was  brought  to  make  a  suit  of  mournings  for 
him,  the  boy  took  him  into  the  apartment  where  his  father  had 
died,  stretched  his  own  head  and  neck  backwards,  pointed  to  the 
bed,  and  then  conducted  him  to  the  church-yard,  to  the  grave 
in  which  his  father  had  been  interred. 

Being  lately  very  ill,  he  was  put  into  the  same  bed  where  his 
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father  had  died.  He  would  not  lie  a  moment  in  it,  but  became 
quite  peaceable  when  removed  to  another. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  his  father's  death,  discovering 
that  his  mother  was  unwell,  and  in  bed,  he  was  observed  to 
weep." 

He  was  inoffensive  in  his  conduct,  and  never  attempted  to 
take  away  or  injure  what  belonged  to  others.  He  was  tena- 
cious of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  own  rights  ;  claiming  as 
such  whatever  indulgences  were  habitually  allowed  him.  He 
was  subject  to  anger  when  crossed  in  his  wishes,  and  his  pas- 
sion was  sometimes  violent ;  and  expressed,  at  least  in  his  boy- 
hood, by  tearing  his  clothes,  or  by  bellowing  in  a  disagreeable 
manner.  The  general  decorum  and  propriety  of  his  behavior, 
was  however  remarked  by  all  who  visited  the  family.  He  was 
remarkably  uniform  and  orderly  in  his  habits.  He  was  always 
obedient  to  his  sister,  but  more  completely  so  after  the  loss  of 
his  father  and  mother ;  usually  submitting  cheerfully,  but 
always  speedily  making  amends  for  any  outbreakings  of  ill 
temper.    Her  management  of  him  was  most  judicious. 

On  one  occasion,  having  broken  his  tobacco-pipe  before  the 
time,  he  wished  to  supply  himself  by  some  half-pence,  left  in  an 
open  cupboard,  "  and  came  hanging  about  me,"  says  his  sister, 
"  with  the  broken  pipe,  and  a  half-penny  shoved  into  it ;  at 
length  I  quietly  signed  to  him  to  replace  the  half-penny  in  the 
cupboard,  which  he  did  immediately,  but  in  very  ill  humor,  and 
left  the  room,  slapping  the  door  after  him  HowTever  he  re- 
turned in  a  little  time  with  a  new  pipe,  having  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  an  appeal  he  had  made  to  some  of  his  out-of-door 
friends,  (of  whom  he  has  not  a  few,)  his  good  humor  perfectly 
restored,  showing  me  his  prize,  and  apparently  expecting  me  to 
participate  in  his  pleasure,  an  expectation  which  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  disappoint,  as  what  is  given  by  strangers  is 
received  merely  as  an  indulgence,  but  what  is  once  given  by 
me  is  on  every  similar  occasion  exacted  as  a  right,  so  that  I 
must  adhere  strictly  to  rule  in  every  thing.  I  therefore  give 
him  a  fixed  allowance,  consisting  of  two  pipes  and  about  the 
third  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco  daily."  On  another  occasion,  he 
broke  the  new  pipe  which  was  to  be  given  him.  "  I  remarked 
the  action,"  says  the  same  narrator,  "  but  took  no  notice  of  it 
until  he  turned  round  after  dinner,  as  usual,  for  his  pipe,  when  I 
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took  the  two  matches  generally  given  along  with  it,  and  put 
them  into  his  hand,  and  he  very  quietly  took  them,  and  went  and 
smoked  with  his  old  pipe,  and  did  not  ask  another,  until  it  be- 
came his  right  in  the  usual  routine  after  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing "  Other  incidents  related,  evince  his  sense  of  justice.  His 
sister  thinks  he  had  no  notion  of  the  value  of  money,  except  as 
a  means  of  procuring  pipes  and  tobacco. 

Natural  signs  were  the  only  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween him  and  others, — made  obvious,  on  their  part,  to  his 
sense  of  feeling  ;  but,  by  him,  addressed  to  the  sight  of  others, — 
and  either  identical,  or  of  the  same  sort,  with  those  ordinarily 
used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Approbation  or  kind  feeling  was 
signified,  or  he  was  soothed,  by  gently  patting  him  ;  a  repelling 
movement,  or  a  rougher  handling,  conveyed  a  different  significa- 
tion. Eating,  he  signified,  by  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
or  pointing  to  the  place  where  the  victuals  were  kept ;  sleep  by 
inclining  his  head  on  his  hand  ;  this  motion  repeated  a  number 
of  times,  signified  so  many  days.  He  expressed  riding  on 
horseback,  by  putting  his  fingers  under  the  sole  of  his  feet,  in 
imitation  of  a  stirrup  ;  and  the  shoemaker,  or  his  shop,  by  the 
motion  of  the  arms  characteristic  of  that  occupation  ;  London, 
after  having  been  there,  by  stretching  out  his  arm  laterally,  as 
if  pointing  to  a  distance.  These  ideas  were  conveyed  to  him, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  guiding  his  hands  and  arms  so  as  to  form 
the  signs. 

The  mode  of  communication  employed  in  the  case  of  Julia 
Brace  is  precisely  the  same  ;  *  though  freer  and  more  enlarged, 
in  consequence  of  her  residence  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Both  have  not  only  derived  pleasure  from  their  existence 
as  sentient  and  intelligent  beings,  in  happy  ignorance  of  their 
privations,  but  enjoyed  in  no  small  measure,  the  society  of  oth- 
ers. And  though  themselves  visited  by  no  dawn  of  light  from 
the  spiritual  world,  yet  from  their  dark  and  almost  solitary 
prison-house,  they  have  preached  many  an  impressive  lesson  of 
instruction  to  mankind. 


*The  developments  of  character  in  the  two  cases,  though  in  many  things 
strikingly  similar,  present  some  important  points  of  difference.  The  habitual 
industry  of  Julia,  for  instance,  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  aversion  to  regular 
and  useful  occupation,  evinced  by  Mitchell. 
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MISC  ELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

77*6!  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Examples  of  the  simultaneous 
absence  of  the  two  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, are  so  comparatively  rare,  that  whenever  a  new  case 
comes  to  light,  it  seems  to  be  worthy  of  particular  record.  In 
Governor  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England,  (the  edition  of 
Savage,  Vol.  II.  p.  235.)  we  have  found  the  following  paragraph, 
bearing  date,  September  3,  1637. 

"  There  was  an  old  woman  in  Ipswich,  who  came  out  of  Eng- 
land, blind  and  deaf,  yet  her  son  could  make  her  understand 
any  thing,  and  know  any  man's  name  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 
He  would  write  upon  her  hand  some  letters  of  the  name,  and 
by  other  such  motions  would  inform  her.  This  the  Governor 
himself  had  trial  of,  when  he  was  at  Ipswich." 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  internal  evidence,  that  this 
was  not  a  case  of  congenital  deafness  and  blindness,  and  also 
that  the  loss  of  hearing  and  sight  did  not  take  place  until  ma- 
ture age.  That  this  "old  woman'' therefore,  should  understand 
the  significance  of  letters  written  upon  her  hand,  partakes  in 
no  degree,  of  the  incredible  or  the  marvelous.  The  account, 
however,  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  in  one  respect  ;  namely, 
that  this  is  the  only  example  within  our  knowledge,  in  which 
the  loss  of  hearing  and  sight  occurred  at  so  late  a  period  in  life. 

Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages,  containing  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  laving  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  together  with 
the  address  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
Humes. 

We  gave  some  account  of  this  young  and  promising  institu- 
tion in  the  second  number  of  the  Annals ;  to  which  we  have  noth- 
ing of  any  special  interest  to  be  added  now. 

Mr.  Peet's  Address.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Peet,  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  a  copy 
of  his  "  Address  delivered  in  Commons  Hall,  at  Raleigh,  on  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  North  Carolina  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  April  14,  1S4S," 
and  printed  at  the  request  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Literary  Fund.  The  address  fills  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-nine 
pages,  and  is  one  of  much  interest  and  value,  to  the  general 
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reader,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  more  especially  concerned 
with  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

After  an  appropriate  introduction,  Mr.  Peet  gives  some  statis- 
tics respecting  the  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  United 
States  and  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  shows  how  few  of 
these,  comparatively,  have  yet  received  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion ;  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  peculiarly  degraded  and 
unfortunate  condition  of  this  class  of  persons  when  left  unin- 
structed  ;  gives  a  condensed  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  from  its  earliest  period  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  closes  with  two  or  three  pages  of  direct  address  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  giving  instruction  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  first  volume  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  closes  with  the  present  number.  The  occasion  is  a  proper 
one  for  a  few  words  concerning  our  proceedings  for  the  past 
year  and  our  projects  for  the  year  to  come.  We  trust  there  is 
no  lack  of  modesty  in  saying  that  many  of  those  who  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  our  periodical,  and 
in  whose  critical  judgment  we  have  confidence,  have  expressed 
to  us  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
hitherto  been  conducted,  and  their  desire  for  its  continuance. 
Our  success,  thus  far,  has  been  equal  to  our  expectations,  and 
we  have  encouragement  for  beginning  a  second  volume,  with 
the  hope  that  whatever  of  instruction  and  interest  we  may  have 
been  able  to  impart  through  the  pages  of  the  first,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  next,  at  least  in  equal  measure.  There  are  many 
subjects  of  general  and  special  interest,  related  more  or  less  inti- 
mately to  our  main  object,  which  are  yet  to  be  presented;  and 
it  would  give  us  pleasure,  of  course,  if  all  who  have  kept  us  com- 
pany, as  subscribers,  during  the  past  year,  would  continue  with 
us,  in  the  same  capacity,  for  a  time  longer. 

It  is  particularly  requested,  however,  that  those  who  may 
wish  to  discontinue  the  Annals  at  the  close  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, wTould  inform  us  of  their  intention,  by  letter  (post  paid)  or 
otherwise,  before  the  first  number  of  the  new  volume  is  issued. 
Unless  such  notice  is  given,  we  shall  continue  to  send  to  all 
our  old  subscribers. 
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MUSIC  AMONG  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  W.  W.  TURNER. 

We  have  often  been  asked  the  question  by  visitors ;  have 
the  deaf  and  dumb  any  idea  of  sound?  We  have  answered  ; 
they  have  no  more  idea  of  sound  than  the  blind  have  of  colors. 
As  the  idea  of  sound  can  be  imparted  to  the  mind  only  through 
the  sense  of  hearing,  those  who  are  totally  deaf  must  therefore 
be  wholly  destitute  of  any  such  idea.  They  may  know  much 
about  sound  ;  may  know  how  it  is  propagated  ;  its  law  of  trans- 
mission may  be  familiar  to  them,  and  still  they  may  and  must 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  its  nature.  Another  question  is  some- 
times asked  ;  whether  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  taught  music. 
This  question,  like  the  first,  we  have  answered  in  the  negative, 
presuming  that  hearing  is  indispensable  to  its  acquisition.  A 
little  reflection  might  have  led  us  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Music  is  obtained  from  an  instrument  by  a  process  purely  me- 
chanical. The  office  of  the  ear  is,  to  aid  the  hand  in  execu- 
tion, by  correcting  its  mistakes  and  imperfections  ;  but  the 
same  office  may  be  performed  by  the  eye.  A  practised  eye 
may  as  readily  detect  any  irregularity  of  fingering  or  departure 
from  the  proper  movement  of  the  piece,  as  a  cultivated  ear. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  we  should  have  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  had  not  a  case  in  point  recently  come  un- 
der our  observation.  Miss  Avery,  of  Syracuse,  a  former  pupil 
of  the  Asylum,  made  us  a  visit  a  few  weeks  since,  and  in- 
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formed  us  that  she  had  been  receiving  instruction  in  music  for 
the  last  six  months,  and  had  learned  to  play  several  tunes  upon 
the  piano-forte.  We  supposed,  however,  that  her  attainments 
and  skill  in  this  department  must  be  of  the  lowest  order,  and 
were  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  contrary  impression  made  by 
actual  experiment.  We  were  not  prepared  to  hear  a  young 
lady,  made  so  deaf  when  eighteen  months  old  as  to  be  unable 
to  perceive  the  tones  of  a  piano-forte,  playing  correctly  in  point 
of  time  and  expression,  upon  that  instrument,  the  simple  airs 
and  lessons  usually  taught  to  beginners  the  first  year  of  their 
instruction.  But  this  we  did  hear  ;  and  we  confidently  affirm 
that  her  performance  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  young  per- 
son we  have  met  with,  who  had  practised  no  longer  than  she 
had.  In  order  to  test  her  ability  to  read  notes,  we  placed  be- 
fore her  a  psalm-tune  which  she  had  never  seen.  She  played 
the  air  first  and  then  the  bass  without  any  mistake  ;  and  said 
she  could  play  them  together  after  a  little  practice.  Presum- 
ing that  some  of  our  readers  would  like  to  know  in  what  way 
she  had  been  made  to  comprehend  a  subject  so  difficult  as  that 
of  music  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  requested  her  teacher, 
Professor  Bartlett  of  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish  a 
statement  of  her  case,  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  us  to 
publish  in  the  Annals.  We  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
this  gentleman,  as  well  as  her  first  teacher,  Mrs.  W.,  deserves 
great  praise  for  the  patience,  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in 
her  instruction  ;  to  which  in  no  small  degree  must  be  attribu- 
ted the  wonderful  success  that  has  crowned  their  efforts. 

LETTER  OF  MR.  BARTLETT. 

Dear  Sir  : 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  inquiry  concerning  the  progress  of 
my  deaf-mute  pupil  in  music,  and  the  course  of  instruction  that 
I  have  pursued  with  her,  I  shall  speak,  first,  in  reference  to 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  so  novel  an  experiment  as  that  of 
attempting  to  teach  music  to  a  deaf  person  ;  (for  I  imagine  your 
inquiry  to  divide  itself  into  these  two  questions  ;  first,  Why 
should  a  deaf  person  learn  music  ?  second,  How  can  music  be 
taught  without  the  aid  of  hearing  ?) 

A  few  months  since,  a  present  of  a  piano-forte  was  made  to 
Miss  A.  by  her  father,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  birth-day — not 
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with  the  expectation  that  she  would  herself  ever  be  able  to 
make  music  upon  it,  but  that  she  might  furnish  to  her  young 
friends  who,  from  time  to  time,  should  visit  her,  a  means  of 
amusement  and  of  interrupting  the  too  long  and  too  often  oc- 
curring seasons  of  unbroken  silence  that  attended  the  absence 
of  vocal  conversation.  Miss  A.  soon  began  to  amuse  herself 
with  fingering  the  keys  of  her  piano-forte,  and,  rather  playfully 
than  otherwise,  expressed  a  wish  that  she  could  learn  to  make 
music  upon  it.  In  this  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mother  and 
Mrs.  W.,  (a  friend  of  the  family,)  who  afterwards  became  her 
teacher.  Her  first  exercise  upon  the  piano-forte,  you  thus  per- 
ceive, was  a  mere  matter  of  playful  experiment,  without  any 
real  expectation  of  accomplishing  any  thing  important. 

This  part  of  the  history  of  the  case,  I  regard,  as  you  will 
doubtless  yourself,  with  peculiar  interest ;  (viz.  the  minute  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  beginning  of  her  attempt  to  learn  ;) 
and  in  relating  them  to  you  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  you 
her  mother's  own  language.  Speaking  of  this,  she  says — 
"  Augusta's  beginning  was  an  effort  of  her  own.  She  would 
often  wish  she  could  learn,  and  wronder  why,  by  some  magic 
influence,  she  could  not  be  enabled  to  do  it.  I  borrowed  an  in- 
struction book,  and  by  examining  that,  together  with  the  in- 
strument, she  learned  the  connection  between  the  notes  and 
the  keys  ;  even  the  use  of  flats  and  sharps  ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
could  read  the  notes  (or  the  letters  of  the  staff, )  as  readily  as 
the  alphabet.  Indeed  she  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that 
she  could  learn.  About  this  time  Mrs.  W.  made  us  a  visit,  and 
seeing  Augusta  so  much  engaged  in  the  matter,  kindly  offered 
her  assistance.  Mrs.  W's.  commencement  was  without  the 
slightest  confidence  of  success.  Her  particular  interest  in  A., 
and  her  earnest  wish  to  gratify  us  all,  induced  her  to  make  an 
effort  in  our  behalf,  without  the  least  supposition  that  A.  could 
be  taught  to  play  tunes  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  as  she 
seemed  to  derive  so  much  pleasure  from  fingering  the  keys,  in 
imitation  of  others,  merely  for  amusement,  she  thought  that  per- 
haps she  might  by  assistance  learn  to  play  something  that  could 
be  called  music,  though  time  and  expression  she  could  never 
understand.  As  for  the  manner  in  which  she  was  taught,  we 
think  she  depended  more  on  her  own  power  of  imitation  than 
any  thing  else." 
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A  beginning  having  been  thus  favorably  made,  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  with  a  most  commendable  degree  of  enthusiasm  and 
perseverance,  applied  themselves  to  the  experiment.  The  zeal 
and  patience  of  the  teacher  soon  enlisted  the  full  attention  and 
exertion  of  the  pupil,  and  abundant  success  followed  their  ef- 
forts. In  about  ten  weeks,  Mrs.  W.  succeeded  in  imparting  to 
her  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  scale — the  proportionate  length 
of  the  different  kinds  of  notes — the  use  of  flats  and  sharps  as 
a  signature  and  as  accidentals,  and  in  short,  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  steps  in  piano-forte  practice,  as  enabled  her  to 
go  through  the  first  twelve  lessons  in  Cramer's  book  of  instruc- 
tion, with  a  good  degree  of  correct  performance,  besides  learn- 
ing to  play  some  half  a  dozen  simple  airs  with  their  bass  ac- 
companiments in  a  style  and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  superi- 
or to  that  of  the  generality  of  pupils  in  this  department  of  mu- 
sic, at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  instruction.  Here  I 
ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  during  the  whole  progress  of 
these  lessons,  Mrs.  W.  and  her  pupil  labored  under  a  peculiar 
disadvantage,  their  only  medium  of  communication  with  each 
other  being  that  of  writing,  Mrs.  W.  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  signs,  and  only  an  imperfect  use  of  the  man- 
ual alphabet — a  fact  which,  united  with  the  progress  made  in 
this  short  time,  certainly  reflects  no  small  degree  of  credit  upon 
the  intelligence,  skill  and  assiduity  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  her  progress  that  Miss  A.  came  under 
my  instruction.  Before  hearing  her  perform,  I  must  acknowl- 
edge I  had  but  little  faith  in  the  practicability  of  teaching  a 
person  entirely  deaf  to  make  music  on  any  instrument.  I  had 
indeed,  some  years  previous,  once  succeeded  in  teaching  a  little 
girl  who  was  partially  deaf,  very  intelligent,  and  possessed  of 
an  uncommon  fondness  for  music,  to  play  two  or  three  simple 
tunes  upon  the  piano-forte.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  imitation,  each  movement  of  the  fingers  being 
taught  by  example  and  copied  like  so  many  steps  taught  in  danc- 
ing, and  no  reference  being  had  to  the  notes  of  written  music. — 
Miss  A.,  though  like  every  learner  depending  much  upon  im- 
itation, had,  as  has  already  been  stated,  advanced  beyond  mere 
imitative  practice,  and  already  learned  to  read  and  play  to  some 
extent,  at  sight,  from  the  written  scale. 
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The  points  in  her  practice,  to  which  I  have  given  particular 
attention,  have  been  time  and  expression ;  for  in  these,  as  might 
readily  be  apprehended,  she  most  needed  especial  instruction, 
and  in  these  most  difficulty  would  be  met.  Here,  I  presume  you 
will  be  inclined  to  inquire  what  peculiar  means  I  used  in  impress- 
ing the  idea  of  time.  Besides  the  usualmethod  of  "  beating  time" 
or  dividing  the  measures  into  equal  parts  by  signs  addressed  to 
the  eye,  and  by  counting  the  parts  of  the  measure  by  the  num- 
bers 1  2  3  4 — 1  2  3  4,  or  1  2  3 — 1  2  3,  expressed  and  repeated 
regularly  at  intervals  according  as  the  movement  might  be,  I 
accustomed  her  to  feel  the  beat  upon  the  hand,  sometimes  beat- 
ing myself  upon  her  hand — then  requiring  her  to  beat  with  one 
hand  upon  the  other,  thus  bringing  the  sense  of  touch  to  coop- 
erate with  the  sight  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  impres- 
sion. Then  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  idea  of  accent,  I  im- 
pressed strongly  the  beat  belonging  to  the  accented  part  of  the 
measure,  leaving  the  unaccented  beats  to  be  touched  lightly. 
To  make  the  impression  yet  stronger  and  more  vivid,  in  the 
case  of  marches  and  waltzes,  I  required  her  to  mark  the  time 
by  a  marching  or  by  a  waltzing  movement,  in  a  manner  to  cor- 
respond with  the  time  and  spirit  of  the  piece,  having,  of  course, 
first  given  her  an  example  of  the  movement  required.  Thus 
you  perceive,  it  was  by  imitative  action  that  an  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  movement  was  imparted.  By  these,  and  other 
similar  means,  substituting  the  sense  of  touch  for  that  of  hear- 
ing, the  ideas  of  time,  accent  and  expression  were  communi- 
cated, and  with  a  degree  of  perfection,  quite  beyond  what  might 
have  been  expected. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  observe  how  the  senses  sympathize 
and  cooperate  with  each  other  in  communicating  intelligence  to 
the  mind,  from  the  material  circumstances  that  surround  it,  and 
what  a  rich  field  of  metaphysical  observation  is  opened  in  con- 
nection with  this  inquiry  :  how,  and  how  far  the  ideas  of  time 
and  tune,  or  rhythmical  and  poetical  expression  can  be  acquired 
by  persons  quite  bereft  of  hearing  ?  As  learners  or  teachers  in 
the  school  of  mental  science,  and  especially  as  instructors  of 
the  deaf,  this  subject  addresses  itself  to  us  with  a  peculiar  in- 
terest and  importance. 

If  the  question  be  raised,  "  cui  bono  ?n  what  possible  benefit 
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can  result  from  teaching  music  to  the  deaf  or  from  exercising 
them  in  musical  performances  when  learned  ?  it  may  be  an- 
swered :  What  benefit  is  ever  derived  from  teaching  music  ?  It 
is  a  source  of  intellectual  gratification.  It  is  a  means  of  intellect- 
ual cultivation.  To  the  deaf  it  must  be  of  course  imperfect  in 
both  these  respects,  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of  deafness  is  par- 
tial or  entire.  In  estimating  the  pleasure  that  is  derived  from 
music,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sensation  or 
perception  of  sound  is  not  the  whole  of  the  pleasure  produced 
by  music.  A  considerable  part  of  this  pleasure  results  from 
the  rhythmical  character  of  the  movement,  which  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  sense  of  sight  alone  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
yet  more  perfectly  by  sight  and  feeling  together.  For  proof  of 
this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  pleasing  attraction  which  the 
measured  movement  of  marching,  dancing  and  waltzing  pos- 
sesses for  the  deaf,  as  well  as  for  those  who  hear.  You  have 
doubtless  often  remarked  with  interest  the  gratification  experi- 
enced by  our  little  girls  in  their  playful  dancings  and  waltzings, 
and  the  success  of  their  efforts  at  marking  time.  Also  the  fond- 
ness of  the  boys  for  that  kind  of  music  so  especially  delightful 
to  all  boys,  called  drumming — accurate  enough  in  time,  but  ex- 
ecrable in  tune.  Another  avenue  of  pleasure  to  the  deaf  from 
music,  which  ought  not  be  left  unnoticed,  is  the  pleasurable  ef- 
fect of  vibrations  gently  exciting  the  nerves.  This  kind  of  sen- 
sation although  far  inferior  to  that  of  perfect  tune,  acting  upon 
the  perfect  ear,  is  nevertheless  in  a  degree  a  pleasurable.  one? 
and  is  worthy  of  notice.  Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  pos- 
sible sources  of  gratification  to  the  deaf  from  musical  exerci- 
ses, especially  those  so  mechanical  as  that  of  performing  on 
the  keys  of  the  piano-forte,  but  I  will  not  prolong  my  remarks 
at  this  time.  It  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  from 
you  in  reference  to  any  part  of  this  subject. 

Respectfully,  yours. 
New  York,  Sept.  12th,  1848. 
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A  PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

[Some  years  ago,  a  little  volume  appeared  in  England,  bear- 
ing the  following  title  :  A  Paraphrase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Nature  of  Prayer.  Written  and 
printed  by  some  of  the  elder  pupils  in  the  West  of  England  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  This  volume  was  reprinted 
in  Boston  in  1842;  principally,  we  believe,  through  the  agency 
of  Miss  Dix,  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  by  whom  a  copy  was 
presented  to  the  library  of  the  American  Asylum.  The  Ameri- 
ican  editor  says  of  the  book,  "  Its  character  is  simple  and  prac- 
tical. It  comes  from  several  youthful  writers — the  first  fair 
offering  of  grateful  hearts — grateful  for  the  exceeding  benefits 
conferred  through  religious  and  general  instruction,  and  owning 
at  once  to  the  earthly  benefactress,  and  the  benignant  Father 
in  heaven,  a  sense  of  the  blessings  conferred."  We  have 
thought  that  a  few  extracts  from  this  singular  commentary, 
would  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  on  account  of  the  remarka- 
ble beauty,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  which  many  of  its 
passages  show.  It  is  proper  to  premise,  however,  that  we  have 
the  best  of  reasons  for  believing,  that  other  hands  and  other 
heads  than  those  of  the  mere  deaf  and  dumb,  were  busy,  when 
this  Paraphrase  was  coming  into  existence.  To  those  familiar, 
as  we  are,  with  deaf-mutes,  the  internal  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  they  could  not,  unaided,  have  produced  this 
volume  ;  and  in  the  present  case,  we  have  other  proof  of  the 
strongest  character,  that  they  did  not.  But  the  deception  wTas 
so  skillful  and  beautiful,  that  we  almost  regret  our  knowledge 
of  the  imposture. — Editor.] 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

"  O  God,  thou  knowest  I  am  poor  and  needy  ;  thou  knovvest 
my  body  is  wasted,  as  the  oil  in  the  lamp,  and  must  have  food 
to  supply  it  and  preserve  it  from  falling  to  darkness.  Give  me 
raiment  to  make  me  clean,  and  in  comfort  to  go  without  blush- 
ing face  through  the  street,  and  to  thy  house ;  and  give  me 
shelter  from  cold  and  rain  and  thieves  and  sickness.  O  give 
me  health  in  my  body  to  be  active  for  thee,  and  give  me  little 
riches  to  be  charitable  to  others  ;  but  I  know  thy  grace  is  bet- 
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ter  than  all  things  in  the  earth.  I  cannot  go  without  thee,  be- 
cause I  depend  on  thee,  and  my  spirit  is  thine,  and  my  body  is 
thine.  I  look  at  the  table  ;  it  has  large  food  and  plenty  for  us, 
and  I  know  thou  dost  send  all  things  ;  and  I  drink  the  pure 
water,  and  I  thank  thee,  because  it  is  good  for  my  thirst,  and  I 
think  on  my  bed  that  thou  art  with  me,  preserving  me,  and  put- 
ting sleep  on  my  eyelids,  and  I  adore  thee  and  praise  thee,  0 
God,  for  all  thy  mercies. 

When  I  am  going  to  my  home  in  the  country,  the  wagoner 
takes  me  to  an  inn  for  food  and  rest,  and  I  eat  in  haste,  and  I 
am  soon  up  from  sitting  to  go  my  way.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
large  dinner,  and  I  do  not  want  to  stay  long,  because  I  seek  my 
home  and  my  parents,  and  I  am  not  happy  to  delay  from  them. 
So  I  think  of  this  world.  It  is  not  my  home,  but  I  eat  its  food, 
and  I  take  its  pleasures,  but  my  heart  is  not  on  its  great  things, 
because  I  am  going  to  my  home  with  thee,  0  my  Father. 

I  cannot  demand  thy  mercies  to  me,  O  God,  because  I  am  a 
prisoner  to  thee  by  my  many  sins.  Thy  gifts  are  free  in  love  to 
me  through  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  idle,  O  my  God, 
but  I  am  happy  to  work  for  my  food  and  blessing.  I  do  not 
love  dainty  meats,  because  they  will  spoil  my  body  with  disease, 
but  plain  meats  make  my  body  sober  and  strong  and  healthy, 
and  I  do  not  crave  bad  things,  but  I  beg  thee  to  give  me  all 
things  in  thy  wisdom. 

Let  me  never  doubt  thy  care,  O  my  Father,  but  make  me 
restful  in  thy  providence  always,  and  never  let  me  be  full  in 
mind  to  forget  thee,  but  teach  me,  0  God,  humility,  fear,  pru- 
dence, goodness." 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 

against  us. 

"  I  think  of  the  fine  garden  surrounded  with  the  high  wall, 
and  spikes  are  on  its  summit,  and  the  broad  deep  moat  is  round 
it,  and  its  drawbridge  is  uplifted,  and  no  one  can  approach  it ; 
and  I  say,  the  heaven,  O  my  Father,  is  like  the  fair  garden,  and 
I  say,  sin  is  like  the  high  wall  with  spikes,  and  deep,  deep  moat, 
and  I  say,  my  Saviour  is  like  the  one  bridge  for  thine  heirs  to 
go  on  into  thy  mansion ;  and  when  false  men  call  to  thee  to 
enter  thy  heaven,  thou  markest  them,  and  their  names  are  not 
with  thy  children  in  thine  eternal  book  of  memory  ;  and  thou 
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turnestfrom  them  and  they  wander  away  in  sorrow  forever. 
This  is  true  to  me,  and  I  fear  thine  anger,  0  my  Father,  and  I 
fear  my  sins,  and  I  abhor  my  sins,  and  I  ask  thee  to  forgive  me. 
0  God,  thou  supportest  me  ;  thou  givest  me  comfort.  Thou 
preservest  me  from  dangers,  and  thou  teachest  me  to  hope  in 
thee,  and  I  am  grateful,  and  desire  to  obey  thee,  but  I  know  I 
have  often  been  unfaithful  to  thee  ;  I  have  not  been  a  true  ser- 
vant to  thee,  and  I  pray  thee  to  forgive  me.  I  cannot  ask  thee 
proudly  to  pardon  me,  but  I  beg  thee  humbly  to  wash  out  my 
transgression  as  I  wipe  away  the  lines  from  my  slate.  I  know 
thou  hast  not  forgotten  my  little  one  sin,  but  it  is  before  thee  to 
punish  me,  and  I  blush  in  my  thoughts  to  thee  for  my  sin,  and  I 
know  I  can  never  pay  thee  for  my  doings  ;  but  my  Redeemer 
has  taken  my  iniquities  away,  and  thou  art  rich  in  mercy  and 
goodness  to  me,  and  thou  art  free  to  bless  me,  though  I  am  not 
in  little  part  worthy  of  thee,  0  my  Father. 

0  God,  when  thou  forgivest  my  sins  T  have  full  freedom,  and 
thou  wilt  not  point  at  my  sins  to  make  me  depressed  and  fear- 
ful. When  the  man  does  sin,  and  the  judge  forgives  him,  peo- 
ple remember  his  sin  to  talk  about  it,  and  he  is  ashamed  arul 
unhappy  and  hides  himself,  but  thou  art  not  like  that :  thou 
pardonest  sin  and  thou  wilt  not  show  it  to  thine  angels  and  men, 
to  mock  me  or  insult  me,  but  it  is  gone  from  me  forever.  O 
God,  I  am  humble  in  thy  sight,  because  I  know  I  am  imperfect 
in  my  all,  and  I  feel  sin  is  dull  to  me  ;  it  has  no  pretty  thoughts 
and  no  peace.  I  have  looked  at  the  new  bird  in  the  cage,  and 
it  was  uneasy  and  it  disliked  the  prison,  and  it  would  fly  away 
in  the  pure  air  to  the  high  tree  ;  and  sin  is  like  a  cage  to  me, 
because  it  makes  my  mind  unhappy  and  heavy,  and  I  every  day 
pray  thee  to  pardon  me,  because  every  day  I  do  sin  in  thy  sight, 
O  my  Father." 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

"  My  mind  is  sometimes  quick  to  anger,  when  the  rude  boys 
mock  me  and  sign  to  insult  me,  and  when  men  push  me  from 
the  path,  my  eyes  frown  to  them,  and  when  men  try  to  cheat  me 
in  my  money,  my  heart  is  full,  to  prison  them,  but  I  pray  thee, 
O  God,  forbid  my  hot  passions  to  come  up  in  my  heart.  Make 
me  firm  in  myself  to  seek  peace  and  shun  thoughts  of  rage  and 
severity. 

Vol.  II.  2 
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I  see  men  in  the  world  with  ha^py  out-show,  and  I  did  think 
I  would  try  to  be  as  them.  I  saw  them  vain  in  their  fading  dress. 
I  saw  them  confident  in  their  uncertain  health,  and  I  saw  them 
laughing  in  their  follies,  which  thou,  O  my  Father,  wilt  punish, 
and  I  sometimes  forgot  thee,  and  did  wish  for  the  world's  evil 
things  ;  and  I  see  men  honor  rich  man,  and  I  did  wish  for  great 
riches  ;  and  I  see  men  in  carriages  look  grand  to  me,  and  I 
thought  I  would  save  all  my  gifts  of  money  for  a  noble  carriage  ; 
but  now,  I  do  not  envy  these  things,  because  I  see  the  great  men 
dying  from  the  earth,  and  when  they  are  gone,  I  look  at  their 
fine  houses,  and  they  are  not  changed  ;  I  look  at  their  green 
lands,  and  the  cows,  and  the  horses,  and  the  sheep  are  on  them, 
and  they  are  not  in  grief,  and  they  have  not  died  because  the 
rich  man  died  ;  and  I  was  ignorant  and  thought  they  would 
have  died  ;  and  the  trees  and  the  flowers  and  the  sun  and  the 
rain  come,  and  the  spring  and  the  summer  come,  and  all  things 
are  happy  without  care  for  the  rich  man's  dying.  I  wish  not 
for  the  false  things  of  the  earth  like  I  wish  for  the  real  things 
of  heaven,  and  I  pray  thee,  O  God,  to  teach  me  not  to  covet 
the  failing  things  of  this  world. 

O  my  Father,  I  pray  thee  to  rouse  me  from  sin,  as  the  sailor 
is  roused  from  sleep  when  the  ship  is  going  down  into  the  sea  ; 
and  I  beseech  thee  to  give  me  power  to  rebel  against  sin,  and  to 
conquer  it,  and  take  away  all  love  to  sin  from  my  heart,  and  I 
know  my  heart  inclines  to  sin,  and  I  would  be  quick  to  evil  if 
thou  didst  not  preserve  me  by  thy  grace. 

A  man  knows  the  road  is  dark,  and  many  pits  are  in  the  path, 
and  he  fears  to  fall  and  wound  or  kill  his  body ;  he  will  take  the 
lantern  with  strong  light,  and  he  will  watch  his  way,  as  my 
school-fellows  do  in  foggy  morning's  walk,  and  he  will  go  safe 
and  be  happy  from  ill ;  so  sin  is  like  the  dark  road,  and  it  will 
lead  men  into  the  deep  sorrows,  and  thy  bible  with  thy  Spirit,  O 
my  Father,  is  like  the  lantern  with  strong  light  to  lead  me  safe 
through  the  world." 

But  deliver  us  from  evil. 
"  What  is  true  evil  ?    Is  sickness  evil  to  me,  O  my  father  ? 
I  say  sickness  is  not  evil  to  me,  because  on  my  bed  in  pain  I 
thought  of  thee,  and  I  was  in  grief  for  sin,  and  I  was  quiet  in  my 
pain  because  1  said  it  came  to  make  me  good  to  thee. 
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Is  sorrow  evil  to  me  ?  No,  because  sorrow  cools  my  mind, 
and  makes  me  turn  from  outward  things  to  think  of  myself,  and 
sorrow  makes  me  see  things  cheating  me,  and  I  learn  to  avoid 
foolishness  by  sorrow,  and  I  pray  much  when  I  am  in  sorrow, 
and  my  heart  is  mild  and  open  and  gentle  after  my  sorrow. 

Is  sin  evil  ?  0  my  God,  I  acknowledge  sin  to  be  the  one 
great  evil. 

I  have  seen  the  weed  with  many  roots,  and  I  pulled  the  little 
root  away,  and  I  saw  it  had  more  arms  in  the  ground,  and  I 
pulled  another,  but  more  and  more  were  there,  and  I  came  to 
the  large  weed  and  I  pulled  it  long,  but  it  was  firm  in  the 
ground,  and  I  took  the  spade  and  cut  the  earth  and  took  the 
master  weed  away,  and  all  its  offspring  died  fast  from  the  soil ; 
and  I  signed  to  the  school-fellows,  that  the  weed  was  like  sin, 
the  little  weeds  were  like  man's  troubles  by  sin,  and  if  man 
conquers  one  trouble  of  earth,  more  will  come  to  tease  him,  but 
I  said  man  must  root  away  sin,  the  great  weed  of  poison,  and 
all  will  be  happy  and  fair,  and  I  said  God's  spirit  was  like  the 
spade  to  cut  all  weeds  from  the  heart." 

And  the  poiver. 

"  Thou,  O  Lord  God,  art  most  mighty,  thou  madest  the  many 
worlds  in  thy  breath,  and  thou  art  now  doing  many  wonders  in 
nature  and  in  heaven,  and  no  man  can  defeat  thee. 

I  look  at  the  little  grass  and  it  is  beautiful,  and  I  admire  the 
pretty  flowers  and  the  sky  and  all  thy  works,  and  I  see  thy 
power  is  evident,  and  I  cannot  comprehend  it.  Thou  never 
failest  in  might,  thou  art  constant,  thou  hast  not  temptation  or 
weakness  or  doubt. 

I  am  happy  to  pray  to  thee,  and  I  am  strong  to  believe  in  thee, 
I  know  thou  hast  power  to  bless  me  and  guard  me,  and  I  have 
no  fear  in  the  night  to  be  lost  from  thee,  because  thou  canst  see 
to  find  in  the  thick  darkness." 

And  the  glory. 

"  0  my  Father,  thou  who  art  infinite  in  glory  and  majesty  and 
power,  receive  my  praise.  Thou  art  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
angels'  eyes  cannot  gaze  upon  thee.  Thou  art  encircled  for- 
ever with  the  brightness  of  thine  own  holiness.    I  see  thy  glory 
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through  all  the  creation,  and  I  read  about  it  in  thy  word,  thou 
hast  a  veil  over  thee  to  me,  because  my  weak  mind  could  not 
lift  itself  before  thy  splendor.  My  life  shall  show  glory  to  thy 
name.  I  desire  to  be  always  in  thy  service.  O  let  me  do  thy 
will,  as  the  faithful  servant,  and  let  my  face  and  my  mind  and 
my  doings  express  thy  honor.    I  would  always  sanctify  thee, 

0  my  Father,  and  I  would  restrain  the  wicked  from  blasphemy. 

1  know  it  is  folly  to  turn  from  thee,  and  I  know  evilness  can- 
not stand  before  thee.  I  have  many  errands  from  thee,  and  I 
pray  thee  to  direct  me  to  perform  them  well,  and  I  beseech 
thee  to  shelter  and  support  me  through  the  world." 


ANNA  TEMMERMANS. 

BY  LUZERNE  RAY. 

Dr.  Howe's  celebrated  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman,  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  most  remarkable  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Next  to  her,  we  are  inclined  to 
place  Anna  Temmermans,  a  protege  of  the  Abbe  Carton,  di- 
rector of  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at 
Bruges  in  Belgium ;  from  whose  valuable  work,  entitled  Le 
Sourd-Muet  et  V  Aveugle,  we  have  gathered  the  following 
particulars  respecting  her  early  history,  character  and  educa- 
tion. 

Anna  was  born  at  Ostend  in  1818.  She  was  blind  at  birth, 
and  her  sense  of  bearing,  although  supposed  to  have  been  orig- 
inally possessed  in  some  degree,  was  lost  in  mere  infancy.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  her  parents,  she  found  a  home  with  her  grand- 
mother, a  woman  in  humble  life,  and  so  poor  as  to  be  supported 
in  part  by  public  charity.  With  her  she  remained  until  she  was 
nearly  twenty  years  of  age.  At  this  time  her  peculiar  condi- 
tion was  made  known  to  the  benevolent  Carton,  who  at  once 
determined  to  remove  her,  if  possible,  to  his  establishment,  and 
attempt  her  education.  To  this,  however,  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  grandmother  and  aunt  of  Anna, 
whose  attachment  to  the  unfortunate  child  was  very  strong  ; 
and  who,  with  the  jealous  tenderness  not  uncommon  among 
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persons  of  their  class,  were  fearful  that,  in  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers, she  would  not  receive  the  careful  and  affectionate  atten- 
tion which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  her.  And 
when  they  finally  yielded  to  the  urgent  appeals  which  were 
made  to  them,  and  Anna  was  removed  from  their  humble  abode, 
they  followed  those  who  had  charge  of  her  with  the  half-repent- 
ing cry,  "  you  are  taking  away  the  blessing  of  our  house." 
Says  the  Abb£,  "I  have  not  concealed  this  circumstance,  but  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  add  that  they  are  per- 
fectly satisfied.  They  have  seen  the  progress  which  their  be- 
loved child  has  made  in  knowledge ;  they  have  become  con- 
vinced, also,  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  her 
physical  constitution,  and  of  the  interest  she  feels  in  useful  em- 
ployments, and  they  esteem  themselves  happy  in  having  made 
the  sacrifice." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  friends  of  Anna  were  unwilling 
that  she  should  leave  them,  was  the  conviction  that  she  was  idi- 
otic, and  of  course,  that  any  attempt  to  instruct  her  would  be 
wasted  labor.  Her  parents,  occupied  with  their  daily  avoca- 
tions, had  been  compelled  to  keep  their  helpless  child  in  perfect 
idleness  from  morning  to  night.  Seated  alone  in  a  corner,  her 
only  amusement  was  to  string  and  unstring  a  number  of  beads 
which  they  had  put  into  her  hands,  and  this  monotonous  opera- 
tion was  repeated  twenty  times  a  day.  Without  bodily  exer- 
cise, her  appetite  was  of  course  feeble,  and  she  would  some- 
times refuse  to  take  any  food  at  all  until  evening.  She  would 
occasionally  tear  off  her  clothes  in  the  fits  of  passion  to  which 
she  was  subject,  and  resist  every  attempt  to  cover  her  with 
better  garments.  Her  external  appearance  was  far  from  at- 
tractive. Her  skin  was  covered  with  blotches  ;  her  eyes  were 
full  of  rheum ;  her  walk  was  awkward  and  difficult,  and  her 
head  always  bent  toward  the  ground.  But  when  pleased,  she 
was  accustomed  to  express  her  satisfaction  by  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  to  kiss  her  hand,  with  a  not  ungraceful  motion,  in  token  of 
her  gratitude  for  any  favor. 

As  soon  as  she  had  arrived  at  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  she  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  having  found  a  new  home, 
and  from  that  moment,  never  made  any  allusion  to  the  friends 
she  had  left  behind.    Although  twenty  years  of  age,  she  was 
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still  a  child  in  feeling,  living  wholly  in  the  present,  with  scarce- 
ly any  thought  of  the  future  or  the  past.  Like  a  child  also, 
she  was  fond  of  attention,  exacting  and  selfish.  Being  con- 
ducted to  her  room,  she  immediately  undressed  herself,  and 
rose  early  the  next  morning,  happy  in  having,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  passed  the  night  in  a  comfortable  bed.  When  her 
attendant  appeared  and  she  became  aware  of  her  presence,  she 
bowed  her  head,  as  if  to  salute  her.  At  this  period,  her  hands 
were  small  and  thin,  the  result  of  a  life  of  idleness,  but  her 
stature  was  not  different  from  that  of  others  of  the  same  age 
with  herself.  She  ate  with  more  propriety  and  dexterity  than 
is  common  amonsr  the  blind.  Her  or^an  of  destructiveness  was 
large,  and  whenever  displeased  with  her  book  or  work,  which 
was  not  seldom,  her  first  impulse  was  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  Her 
natural  weapons  were  her  feet  and  nails,  and  during  the  early 
period  of  her  residence  at  the  asylum,  these  weapons  were  not 
allowed  to  rust  for  lack  of  constant  exercise. 

An  attempt  was  soon  made  to  accustom  her  to  some  useful 
occupation,  and  for  this  purpose,  knitting  needles  were  put  into 
her  hands  and  she  was  taught  how  to  use  them,  but  she  mani- 
fested at  first  a  decided  indisposition  for  work  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. Her  aversion  to  study  was  equally  great.  The  only  way 
in  which  she  could  be  led  to  undertake  either,  was  by  making 
one  repugnance  counteract  the  other.  Thus,  when  the  knit- 
ting needles  had  been  presented  to  her,  and  she  had  several 
times  refused  them,  her  attendant,  as  if  yielding  to  her  wishes, 
would  take  them  away  and  fill  their  place  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Happy  in  not  being  compelled  to  the  labor  which 
she  disliked,  she  would  then  diligently  apply  herself  for  a  time 
to  study.  And  so  on  the  other  hand,  she  could  most  quickly  be 
led  to  use  her  needles,  by  requiring  at  first  some  other  exercise. 
But  this  perversity  of  conduct  was  of  no  long  duration.  By 
yielding  to  the  caprices  of  this  child- woman,  and  watching  the 
changes  of  her  wayward  temper,  she  was  soon  brought  to  en- 
gage willingly  in  both  study  and  labor,  and  to  love  them  both. 
An  appeal  was  also  made  to  her  sense  of  shame,  and  not  with- 
out effect.  One  day  when  she  had  manifested  a  more  than 
usual  disgust  of  work,  her  attendant  led  her  round  among  the 
children  who  were  busy  at  their  customary  employments,  and 
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said  to  her  by  signs,  "these  little  ones  are  all  cheerfully  en- 
gaged in  their  occupations,  while  you,  who  are  so  large,  you  do 
nothing  at  all."  Her  pride  was  touched  by  the  remark,  and 
thence-forward  there  was  less  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to 
perform  her  task. 

"  Anna  very  soon  learned,"  says  the  Abb6,  "  that  I  was  the 
master  of  the  establishment,  and  her  attachment  to  me  was 
stronger  than  to  any  other  person.  But  it  was  a  love  somewhat 
shaded  by  fear,  for  after  a  short  time,  she  became  aware  that 
whenever  punishment  was  administered  for  misconduct,  it  was 
done  by  my  direction.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  she  had 
torn  her  cap  in  her  anger,  and  had  been  told  by  her  attendant 
that  I  should  be  informed  of  it,  she  adopted  the  following  ex- 
pedient to  escape  the  discipline  which  she  feared.  Going 
around  to  each  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  pupils,  she 
earnestly  besought  them  by  signs  to  kneel  before  me  and  ask 
me  to  forgive  her  ;  and  she  expressed  her  wishes  on  this  point 
with  such  distinctness  that  only  one  of  those  whom  she  ad- 
dressed, failed  to  understand  her. 

"  It  wTas  once  rather  imprudently  made  known  to  her  that  I 
wTas  to  be  absent  for  several  days,  and  she  seemed  to  regard  it 
as  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  manifestation  of  some  of  the 
worst  traits  in  her  character.  When  reproved  by  her  attendant 
for  misconduct,  and  threatened  with  a  report  of  it  to  me,  she 
mocked  at  her  monitress,  saying  that  I  was  away  and  would  not 
soon  return,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  she  would  do  whatever 
she  pleased.  But  now  she  is  wholly  changed,  having  become 
mild,  quiet  and  equable  in  her  temper.  Often  for  three  months 
at  a  time,  there  is  not  the  slightest  outbreak  of  her  old  irrita- 
bility. She  will  do  nothing  now  which  she  knows  to  be  op- 
posed to  my  wishes.  She  is  very  fond  of  fruit  of  every  kind. 
Being  once  led  into  an  orchard,  and  urged  to  gather  and  to  eat 
by  her  deaf  and  dumb  companions,  she  refused,  replying  that  I 
had  not  given  her  permission,  and  that  she  must  not  do  it 
without  leave  first  obtained  from  me. 

"  Her  sense  of  touch  is  exceedingly  acute.  Sometimes,  by 
way  of  experiment,  the  raised  letters  of  her  alphabet  have  been 
almost  entirely  effaced,  so  that  her  teacher  could  not  detect, 
with  her  fingers,  the  slightest  trace  of  them ;  Anna,  however, 
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has  had  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  whole  form  of  each 
letter.  Often  she  finds  pins  in  the  course  of  her  walks,  and  on 
two  occasions  she  has  brought  to  me  small  pieces  of  money, 
which  she  had  picked  up  in  the  garden.  It  seems  to  afford  her 
the  highest  satisfaction  thus  to  bring  to  light  small  articles 
which  others  overlook. 

"  I  was  gratified  one  day  by  a  manifestation  of  sensibility 
which  was  greatly  to  her  honor.  A  child  had  been  brought  to 
the  asylum,  one  of  whose  hands  was  crippled.  As  soon  as  she 
had  touched  the  maimed  limb,  she  burst  into  tears  and  continued 
weeping  for  a  long  time.  Being  asked  the  cause  of  her  grief,  she 
replied  that  the  poor  little  object  of  her  sympathy  would  never 
be  able  to  knit.  Knitting  is  her  favorite  occupation,  and  to  be 
incapacitated  for  this  exercise  she  regards  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  calamities.  The  next  morning,  she  was  found  by  her 
teacher  with  her  hands  tied,  and  in  explanation  of  her  self-im- 
posed ligature,  she  proceeded  to  show  that,  in  this  condition,  she 
could  neither  knit  nor  dress  herself,  nor  do  many  other  things  ; 
adding  an  expression  of  her  gratitude  that  she  enjoyed  the  per- 
fect use  of  both  her  hands.  The  most  unfortunate,"  justly  re- 
marks the  Abbe,  "  have  something  for  which  to  be  grateful. 

"  Anna  is  very  benevolent,  and  with  great  cheerfulness,  she 
renders  all  possible  aid  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  assistance. 
During  the  winter  she  is  very  careful  of  her  little  companion, 
covering  her  at  night  in  her  bed,  and  often  pronouncing  by  signs 
a  blessing  upon  her.  She  has  a  strong  love  for  the  very  young 
deaf-mutes.  She  holds  them  in  her  lap,  rocks  them  in  the  cra- 
dle and  carries  them  in  her  arms  with  all  the  care  and  tender- 
ness of  a  mother.  Her  teacher  once  wrote  for  her  the  phrase 
strike  Eugenia,  as  an  exercise  in  language.  Before  obeying 
the  direction,  she  took  the  hand  of  the  blind  Eugenia  and  placed 
it  upon  the  letters,  to  make  her  understand  that  if  she  struck 
her,  it  was  not  in  anger,  but  only  in  compliance  with  her  teach- 
er's request. 

"  She  never  assaults  her  companions,  but  neither  will  she 
permit  any  invasion  of  her  own  rights  on  their  part.  She  is 
greatly  offended  whenever  anything  belonging  to  her  is  taken 
without  leave.  One  of  her  fellow  pupils  having  abstracted  a 
school  book  of  hers  for  a  temporary  purpose,  Anna  was  highly 
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displeased  and  immediately  reclaimed  her  property.  The  next 
day  the  same  pupil  requested  the  loan  of  the  same  book,  but 
Anna  refused,  giving  as  a  reason  that  yesterday  she  took  it  with- 
out permission,  and  that  therefore  to-day  she  should  not  have 
it  at  all,  however  earnest  might  be  her  request. 

"  Whenever  Anna  commits  any  fault,  she  does  not  deny  it, 
but  either  makes  a  full  confession,  or  offers  some  plausible  ex- 
cuse. She  often  shows  considerable  ingenuity  in  defending 
herself  against  accusation-  Her  attendant  having  once  ob- 
served to  her  that  her  knitting  was  badly  done,  she  immediately 
answered  by  signs  that  it  was  not  her  fault ;  that  the  needles 
were  crooked.  As  if  she  had  said  ;  how  is  it  possible  for  one  to 
work  well  with  such  tools  ! 

"One  morning,  more  indolent  than  usual,  she  manifested 
great  unwillingness  to  leave  her  bed.  When  required  to  rise, 
she  answered  that  she  was  sick  and  could  not.  She  felt  of  her 
pulse  and  said  to  us  by  signs  that  we  must  call  the  physician  of 
the  establishment  to  come  and  give  her  medicine.  We  knew 
very  well  that  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  she  was  ready  to 
confess  it,  as  soon  as  she  had  risen. 

"  She  occasionally  speaks  of  things  with  an  apparent  knowl- 
edge of  their  nature  which  no  one  can  tell  how  she  has  ac- 
quired. She  is  totally  blind,  and  has  been  so  from  birth.  The 
strongest  light  makes  no  impression  whatever  upon  her.  And 
yet,  she  will  sometimes  refuse  to  work  in  the  evening ;  saying 
that  it  is  too  dark  and  that  she  must  wait  till  it  has  become 
light. 

"  During  religious  worship  in  the  chapel,  which  she  regularly 
attends,  she  seems  to  receive  impressions  peculiar  to  the  place. 
She  loves  to  be  there,  and  her  manner  is  so  reverent  as  to  en- 
courage the  hope  that  she  feels,  in  some  degree,  the  presence  of 
God.  Her  companion  once  said  to  her  that  I  was  sick,  and 
that  she  ought  to  weep  for  it.  She  replied  that  she  must  not 
weep  but  pray,  and  immediately  falling  upon  her  knees,  she  re- 
mained in  that  position  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
She  afterwards  told  me  of  this,  and  I  was  happy  to  know  it,  for 
I  believed  that  her  conduct  was  pleasing  to  God.  Does  not  the 
bird  praise  its  Creator  by  its  spontaneous  song,  and  is  not  the 
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motion  of  the  stars  in  their  orbits  a  continual  hymn  to  the 
Deity  I" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  at  length  into  a  detail  of  the  proces- 
ses employed  by  Carton,  in  the  education  of  his  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  pupil.  A  few  extracts  from  his  minute  and  extended 
narration  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  his  method,  and  the 
success  by  which  his  efforts  were  attended.  He  began  his  la- 
bors in  the  following  manner  : 

"To  give  Anna"  he  says,  "  at  the  very  first,  a  significant 
word,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  her  acquainted  with  the 
letters  composing  that  word,  I  decided  to  select  a  single  letter 
and  make  that  the  representative  of  the  whole  word  in  which  it 
was  contained.  And  to  do  this  most  effectually,  it  was  impor- 
tant that  I  should  fix  upon  a  letter  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  form  of  the  object  which  1  wished  it  to  express.  Accord- 
ingly, I  chose  the  letter  0,  and  having  accustomed  her  fingers 
to  its  circular  form,  I  explained  to  her  that  this  letter  was  the 
representative  of  the  mouth.  (O  is  one  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  mond,  which  is  the  Flemish  for  mouth.)  I  then  repeated 
the  same  letter,  thus  00,  and  in  like  manner  taught  her  that 
this  double  O  represented  the  eyes.  ( Oog  is  the  Flemish  for 
eye.)  It  was  easy  to  make  her  understand  that  O  stood  for  the 
mouth,  and  00  for  the  eyes  because  of  the  manifest  resem- 
blance between  the  signs,  and  the  things  signified.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  not  be  left  in  the  belief  that  all  words 
were  similar  in  form  to  the  objects  which  they  represented.  I 
therefore  joined  the  letter  R  to  the  00  already  taught  to  her  as 
the  representatives  of  the  eyes,  and  explained  that  the  word 
thus  formed,  oor  (which  is  the  Flemish  for  ear,)  possessed  an  en- 
tirely different  signification.  Thus  she  was  led.  by  an  easy 
process,  to  perceive  the  distinction  between  natural  and  arbi- 
trary signs." 

We  have  given  the  Abbe's  explanation  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph in  his  own  language,  although  it  seems  to  us  neither  re- 
markably clear  nor  satisfactory.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  Anna  learned  the  meaning  of  quite  a  number  of  words, 
principally  the  names  of  objects  with  which  she  was  most  fa- 
miliar. We  make  a  second  extract  from  the  record  of  her  in- 
struction. 
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"  One  day  Anna's  teachers  having  presented  her  with  an  egg 
and  at  the  same  time  directed  her  attention  to  the  word  ey  (the 
Flemish  for  egg,)  she  made  us  understand  that  she  wished  to  eat 
it,  and  offered  me  a  small  piece  of  money,  as  if  to  make  pur- 
chase of  the  article.  The  bargain  was  completed  ;  she  ate  the 
egg  and  I  pocketed  the  money.  The  next  day,  she  found  the 
word  ey,  of  her  own  accord,  and  pointed  it  out  to  her  teacher, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  sufficiently  indicative  of  her 
desire  for  the  thing  which  the  word  represented.  Accordingly 
1  gave  her  an  egg  ;  she  touched  it  and  then  touched  the  word, 
smiling  to  herself  as  if  surprised  and  pleased  that  by  means  of 
those  two  letters  she  had  obtained  what  she  wanted.  I  per- 
ceived that  she  would  soon  propose  to  buy  the  egg,  as  before, 
and  I  thought  it  a  favorable  opportunity  to  ascertain  whether 
she  had  any  proper  idea  of  the  use  of  money.  When  there- 
fore she  offered  me  the  price,  I  took  it  and  at  the  same  time 
took  from  her  the  egg  also.  She  laughed  a  little  at  this,  think- 
ing doubtless  that  what  I  had  done  was  in  mere  playfulness. 
But  I  left  her  for  a  time,  in  order  to  show  that  I  was  serious  in 
the  matter,  and  that  what  I  had  thought  it  proper  to  take,  I 
judged  it  right  also  to  keep.  She  submitted  at  last,  so  far  as 
the  egg  was  concerned,  but  seemed  astonished  that  I  did  not  re- 
store the  money.  She  asked  me  for  it,  and  was  greatly  offended 
because  I  appeared  to  be  slow  in  making  restitution.  It  wras 
time  to  show  myself  an  honest  man ;  I  accordingly  returned 
the  money  and  she  was  satisfied.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  dis- 
cover in  her  so  correct  a  conception  of  the  rights  of  property, 
as  well  as  of  the  natural  justice  involved  in  the  observance  of 
the  rule  of  quid  pro  quo." 

As  soon  as  Anna  had  learned  the  names  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  objects,  the  Abbe  proceeded  to  teach  her  the  use  of  the 
verb,  beginning  with  the  imperative  mode  as  the  most  simple 
and  regular  form  of  it.  His  success  in  this  case  was  not  infe- 
rior to  what  it  had  been  with  the  substantive.  After  a  few  trials, 
Anna  learned  to  perform  readily  whatever  actions  were  com- 
manded. Sometimes  her  obedience  was  tested  by  ordering  ab- 
surd or  impossible  things,  but  in  every  case,  she  would  go 
through  with  the  form,  at  least,  of  compliance.  Thus,  she  was 
once  told  to  Eat  the  chair.    She  read  the  phrase,  re-read  it  and 
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then  shook  her  head,  as  if  in  despair  of  obeying  the  command. 
Finally,  however,  she  turned  round  to  the  chair  in  which  she 
was  sitting ;  put  her  mouth  to  it,  and  pretended  to  eat  it  with 
great  apparent  relish.  On  another  occasion  the  phrase, 
Throw  your  head  upon  the  floor,  was  given  to  her.  After  twice 
reading  the  words,  and  laughing  somewhat  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  command,  she  became  suddenly  serious,  as  if  meditating 
how  she  should  obey  it.  At  last,  to  end  the  matter,  she  took 
her  head  in  her  hands,  and  made  the  motion  of  throwing  it  away. 

"  This  then"  says  the  Abb6,  "  was  the  order  in  which  I  taught 
Anna  the  various  parts  of  speech.  First,  the  substantive  ;  be- 
cause that  which  it  expresses  falls  most  directly  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  senses.  Second,  the  verb  ;  because  without  this 
it  is  impossible  to  use  connected  language.  Third,  the  prepo- 
sition ;  as  completing  the  action  indicated  by  the  verb.  I  re- 
served the  adjective  and  the  adverb  to  the  last,  because,  not  be- 
ing essential  parts  of  a  sentence,  complete  propositions  can  be 
framed  without  them,  and  I  was  anxious  to  have  my  pupil  begin 
the  use  of  written  language  as  early  as  possible. 

"  The  last  lessons  which  Anna  has  received  have  had  for 
their  object  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  possessive  pronouns 
and  the  conjunctions.  She  is  now  able  to  use  such  phrases  as 
the  following,  and  she  readily  comprehends  the  meaning  of  such 
as  are  written  for  her:  I  put  my  cane  and  my  book  upon 
the  table.  Sister  A.  sews  my  apron  and  my  bonnet  with  a  needle. 
Give  my  book  to  sister  P.  As  A.nna  is  of  an  active  tempera- 
ment, she  never  fails  to  go  immediately  and  give  the  book  to 
the  person  indicated,  but  she  always  insists  upon  thanks  for 
what  she  has  done.  She  never  forgets  to  express  her  grat- 
itude for  every  favor  that  is  shown  to  her,  and  she  expects  to 
have  her  own  good  deeds  acknowledged  in  the  same  way. 

"  Anna  seems  to  understand  that  we  have  some  facilities 
which  she  has  not,  for  finding  those  who  are  not  present ;  that 
wTe  are  endowed  with  some  sense  which  she  does  not  possess. 
She  does  not  appear  however  to  distinguish  between  her  blind 
companions  and  those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  nor  to  under- 
stand the  peculiar  misfortune  of  each  class,  for  whenever  she 
addresses  them,  it  is  always  in  the  same  way. 
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"  To  perceive  the  difference  between  herself  and  her  teach- 
ers and  associates,  her  experience  would  lead  to  some  such  rea- 
soning as  this  ; — 'when  I  am  looking  for  anything  by  myself, 
with  no  one  to  aid  me,  I  find  it  with  difficulty,  but  when  I  have 
the  assistance  of  another  person,  it  is  quickly  found  ;  that  per- 
son therefore  must  possess  some  sense  or  faculty  which  I  have 
not.1  She  would  understand  intuitively  the  connection  between 
this  conclusion  and  the  premises,  although  she  might  not  be 
able  to  express  it  in  logical  form. 

"  The  following  fact  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  proof  of 
Anna's  knowledge  that  her  teachers  are  in  the  possession  of 
some  faculty,  of  which  she  and  her  blind  companions  are  des- 
titute. One  day  her  knitting-work  had  got  out  of  order,  and 
she  found  herself  unable  to  remedy  the  evil.  A  blind  girl  who 
sat  at  her  side,  volunteered  to  help  her,  but  she  rejected  the 
offer,  touching  the  eyes  of  the  girl  and  then  her  own  eyes,  and 
saying  by  signs  that  they  were  both  blind  alike,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  doing  what  was  necessary  to  her  work." 

We  have  no  room  for  any  further  extracts  from  the  Abbess 
narrative.  Some  may  judge  that  those  we  have  already  made, 
exhibit  nothing  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  translation.  Com- 
pared with  our  American  prodigy,  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  Belgium  does  not,  indeed,  display  any  wonder- 
ful signs  of  intellectual  activity,  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  latter  had  grown  to  womanhood  before  the  least  attempt 
was  made  to  lift  the  triple  veil  which  shrouded  her  mind,  and 
that  when  the  account  was  written  she  had  been  for  no  very 
long  period  under  instruction.  Her  case  has,  at  least,  one  point 
of  interest,  as  showing  how  much  human  wisdom,  prompted 
by  human  benevolence,  can  accomplish  for  the  most  degraded 
and  apparently  most  hopeless  of  our  race. 
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POETICAL  EXTRACTS. 

[In  the  third  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  annals,  we 
printed  a  communication  from  Mr.  John  R.  Burnet,  a  deaf-mute 
of  New  Jersey ;  prefacing  it  with  a  very  brief  notice  of  the 
author.  From  a  volume  entitled  "  Tales  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
with  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  published  by  Mr.  Burnet  in  1S35, 
we  extract  the  lines  that  follow.  They  should  be  read,  of 
course,  with  a  constant  recollection  of  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  the  writer ;  on  which  condition  we  have  no  fear  of  any 
dissent  from  our  judgment  that  thev  well  deserve  to  fill  the 
space  which  we  yield  them.  Editor.] 

MY  HOME.  FAREWELL. 

I  paused  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  turned  me  to  survey 
My  native  hills  all  smiling  now 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May  ; 
The  bustling  world  before  me  lay, 

Where  I  must  win  a  name  ; 
Hope  beckoned  to  the  onward  way, 

And  whispered  thoughts  of  fame. 

But  memory  fondly  lingered  back, 

And  dwelt,  mid  gathering  tears, 
Upon  my  life's  eventful  track, 

Through  few,  but  changeful  years  ; 
My  early  loves  and  hopes  and  fears, 

Through  Disappointment's  shroud, 
Shone  forth,  as  when  the  sun  appears 

One  moment  through  a  cloud. 

Farewell  the  soil  my  steps  that  stayed 

In  tottering  infancy, 
Where  free  my  bounding  footsteps  strayed 

In  boyhood's  thoughtless  glee  j 
Her  treasured  stores  has  memory 

Linked  with  each  field  and  spring. 
She  clings  to  every  rock  and  tree 

Ae  a  familiar  thing. 
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And  here  in  childhood's  day  I  heard, 

Who  ne'er  again  shall  hear, 
Or  human  voice,  or  song  of  bird, 

Or  water  murmuring  near, 
The  echo  that,  with  wondering  ear, 

I  traced  from  hill  to  hill, 
Lingering  through  many  a  noiseless  year, 

Rings  in  my  fancy  still. 

My  native  home  !  farewell  once  more  ! 

Hope  darkens  on  my  mind, 
I  tempt  the  unknown  world  before, 

And  leave  my  home  behind  ! 
Where  shall  I  meet  with  friends  so  kind, 

As  those  who  loved  me  well  ? 
Another  home  where  shall  I  find  1 

But  yet,  my  home,  farewell ! 

[As  a  pendant  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  tempted  to  reprint 
some  lines  which  appeared  in  the  Seventeenth  Report  of  the 
American  Asylum,  as  the  production  of  one  of  the  pupils. 
The  author,  Mr.  Edmund  Booth,  lost  his  hearing  in  early  youth; 
was  for  some  years  a  pupil  of  the  Asylum ;  afterwards,  an  as- 
sistant instructor,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Iowa.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  unusual  intelligence  ;  writes  prose  with  ease  and 
even  elegance,  and  for  his  own  amusement  only,  has  occasion- 
ally indulged  himself  in  rhyming.  Perhaps  he  will  not  thank 
us  for  reproducing  one  of  his  earliest  effusions.] 

INVITATION. 

Come,  O  come,  the  day  is  fair, 
The  bees  are  humming  in  the  air, 
The  sun  is  laving  in  the  lake. 
The  fishes  sporting  near  the  brake, 
So  come,  and  drink  the  balmy  breeze 
By  soft  gales  wafted  from  the  trees. 

The  lake  is  like  an  angel's  path, 
And  spotted  like  a  flowery  heath 
With  islands  lovely  as  itself; 
No  rock,  or  mountain-crag  or  delf, 
But  smiles  upon  the  glassy  wave, 
Or  lies  contented  in  its  grave. 
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So  come,  O  come,  and  let  us  go, 
The  day  is  still,  the  wind  is  low, 
There's  nothing  to  disturb  or  break 
The  drowsy  woods  or  sleeping  lake, 
The  spell  of  Nature's  loveliness 
Hath  power  to  wrap  the  soul  in  bliss. 

The  boat  is  waiting  on  the  shore, 

And  ready  hangs  the  lightsome  oar, 

T'will  glitter  as  we  move  along, 

And  that  shall  be  our  only  song, 

Save  when  some  wild  bird's  mood  subdued 

Gives  echo  to  the  solitude. 


A  COMPLETE  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  J.  A..  AYF.ES. 

Knowledge  is  the  source  of  our  purest  and  most  refined 
enjoyments.  It  wakes  in  the  soul  thoughts,  emotions  and  feel- 
ings hitherto  unknown,  and  with  which  it  delights  to  hold  con- 
verse. It  gathers  from  the  past  its  words  of  interest  and 
instruction,  and  with  conjecture  made  wise  by  experience,  it 
hovers  with  intelligent  interest  over  the  dim  and  uncertain 
events  of  the  future.  Not  only  is  knowledge  power,  it  is  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  an  element  of  happiness  in  itself.  The  mind  re- 
joices in  its  own  strength  and  in  the  consciousness  of  its  pos- 
sessions, just  as  the  well  man  rejoices  in  the  buoyant  pulse  of 
life,  whose  vigor  nerves  and  stimulates  his  whole  frame.  How 
great  the  contrast  in  kind  and  degree  between  the  enjoyments 
of  a  mind  left  to  dwarf  itself  in  ignorance  and  repose,  and  those 
of  one  whose  perceptions,  cultivation  and  study  have  endued 
with  power  to  grasp  and  comprehend  all  truth  !  In  the  one, 
the  bright  light  of  God  in  man  seems  waning  toward  obscurity, 
till  you  scarce  can  tell  whether  it  be  more  in  power  than  the 
wonderful  instinct  by  which  he  upholds  and  preserves  the  beasts 
of  the  field  ;  while  in  the  other,  it  tends  upwards,  assimilating 
itself  continually  to  its  divine  original.  The  savage  knows 
nothing  of  the  quiet  happiness,  filled  with  great  thoughts,  with 
which  the  refined  mind  contemplates  his  boundless  forest  or 
lofty  mountain-track.    To  him  it  is  but  the  abode  of  the  various 
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animals  which  the  Great  Spirit  has  provided  for  his  wants,  or 
the  path  by  which  he  passes  forth  on  his  errand  of  plunder  or 
war.  The  breeze  rustling  the  trees  of  the  grove,  has  no  voice 
of  soft  imaginings  for  him.  The  star  shining  at  eve  upon  his 
way,  is  not  to  him  the  light  of  a  world  to  come  ;  the  countless 
hosts  of  heaven,  or  the  unmeasured  waters  of  the  sea,  wake  not 
in  him  emotions  of  the  grand  or  sublime.  His  thoughts  are 
bounded  by  his  wants,  and  revolve  in  their  narrow  circle. 

But  not  only  is  knowledge  the  source  of  our  refined  pleas- 
ures, it  multiplies  almost  beyond  computation  our  material  and 
ordinary  comforts.  Knowledge  invents  machinery,  by  which 
half  the  world  rests  from  its  labor,  without  diminishing  aught 
from  the  sum  of  its  previous  accomplishment.  Knowledge 
marks  on  the  ocean  its  highways  of  commerce  and  trade,  and 
brings  in  the  possessions  and  luxuries  of  every  clime.  It  counts 
distances  by  the  stars,  provides  means  of  locomotion  swifter 
than  the  wind,  and  compels  the  lightning  to  be  its  messenger. 
Every  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  is  a  title  to  respect  and 
an  increased  capacity  for  enjoying  and  conferring  happiness. 
"What  greater  blessing  then  can  we  bestow  upon  the  deaf  and 
dumb  than  knowledge  ?  not  merely  knowledge  sufficient  to 
meet  the  ordinary  wants  of  life,  but  knowledge  which  leads  to 
a  higher  enjoyment,  cultivating  the  intellect,  strengthening  the 
reason,  guiding  the  imagination,  developing  the  powers  of  inven- 
tion, of  calculation,  of  design  •;  till  the  imprisoned  faculties  break 
the  strong  chains  of  their  peculiar  bondage,  and  forget  in  their 
present  enjoyment  and  freedom,  the  world  of  darkness  and  mist 
out  of  which  they  have  come. 

But  the  question  will  suggest  itself ;  are  the  deaf  and  dumb 
capable  of  these  great  attainments,  or  does  not  their  loss  of 
speech  and  hearing  reduce  within  a  narrow  circle  the  branches 
of  study  to  which  they  can  profitably  and  successfully  attend  ? 
To  a  superficial  observer  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  case, 
but  both  philosophy  and  experience  show  that  the  deaf-mute  is 
capable  of  succeeding  in  almost  every  branch  of  study,  and  that 
in  many  which  would  seem  for  him  the  most  difficult,  he  makes 
rapid  progress.  When  we  say  that  man  is  able  successfully  to 
prosecute  all  branches  of  knowledge,  we  do  not  of  course  mean 
that  every  man  possesses  this  ability.  Mental  imbecility  or 
weakness,  or  a  peculiar  constitution  of  mind,  will  always  be  an 
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impassable  barrier  to  some.  Not  to  speak  now  of  that  general 
weakness  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  forbidding  all  hope  of  supe- 
rior attainments  in  any  direction,  there  are  some  studies  for 
which  certain  minds  seem  to  have  no  affinity.  Some  distin- 
guished for  their  literary  attainments,  have  been  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  first  problem  of  Euclid.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  the  proposition  remains  true,  and  cases  of  failure  are 
but  exceptions  for  which  we  are  able  to  assign  always  a  suffi- 
cient cause.  So  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  when  we 
say  that  they  are  capable  of  mastering  nearly  all  the  branches 
of  study  to  which  others  attend,  we  do  not  of  course  mean  that 
there  will  be  no  exceptions.  The  exceptions  will  doubtless  be 
more  numerous,  for  the  difficulties  being  greater,  those  inferior 
in  mental  capacity  will  more  frequently  give  out  or  be  discour- 
aged, yet  enough  will  remain  abundantly  to  prove  our  assertion. 
A  few  years  ago,  it  was  doubted,  if  not  actually  disbelieved,  that 
the  deaf  from  birth  could  be  taught  at  all,  and  even  now  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  their  acquisitions  of  knowledge  must 
necessarily  be  limited.  We  will  endeavor  to  show  in  what  they 
can  succeed,  and  where  they  must  expect  to  fail ;  yet  so  great 
is  our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  any  mind  to  struggle  up,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  great  difficulties,  into  the  free  world  of 
light  and  intelligence,  that  we  shall  be  slow  to  put  a  limit  to 
their  success. 

If  there  be  any  branch  of  study  in  which  they  would  seem 
necessarily  and  always  to  fail,  it  would  surely  be  music,  for 
that  being  directly  dependent  upon  the  ear,  being  as  it  were  the 
very  soul  of  sound,  would  seem  surely  to  be  unattainable  by 
those  for  whom  all  sound  is  dead.  Yet  it  is  but  a  few  weeks 
since  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  performance 
upon  the  piano  by  a  young  lady,  who  from  eighteen  months  of 
age  had  been  wholly  deaf,  in  which  expression,  accuracy  and 
skill  were  exhibited,  fully  equal  to  that  commonly  attained  by 
other  young  ladies.  No  one  hearing  it  would  have  deemed  for 
a  moment,  that  the  performer  was  destitute  of  the  sense  of 
sound,  or  unable  to  drink  in  with  a  full  soul  the  harmony  which 
she  was,  in  a  measure,  unconsciously  creating.  It  is  true  this 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  only  a  display  of  mechanical  skill,  yet 
as  an  effort,  under  great  disadvantages,  to  take  one  step  further 
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in  the  world  of  acquisition,  it  was  an  exhibition  full  of  both 
wonder  and  interest. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  all  who  have  taken  pains  to  examine 
the  subject,  that  the  deaf-mute  is  able  to  obtain  a  thorough  and 
complete  knowledge  of  language,  expressing  by  it,  with  accu- 
racy and  facility,  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  his  life,  and  by  it  drinking  in  that  knowledge  which 
flows  through  ten  thousand  channels,  to  meet  all  the  wants  of 
the  world.  But  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  less  conversant 
with  the  results  obtained,  whether  the  deaf-mute  so  appreciated 
language  that  it  was  a  true  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  brought  him  into  actual 
and  intimate  communion  with  the  world,  so  that  his  thoughts, 
feelings  and  affections  all  mingled  and  flowed  in  the  common 
channels  of  humanity. 

So  far  as  such  a  result  is  dependent  upon  an  acquaintance 
with  language,  it  is  doubtless  always  a  failure  in  the  early  sta- 
ges of  instruction.  It  would  be  unphilosophical  to  suppose  oth- 
erwise. We  should  never  forget  that  the  early  development  of 
the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  must  be  made  by  the  aid  of  signs, 
much  more  than  in  the  case  of  one  who  can  hear,  and  that  con- 
sequently, when  the  new  and  arbitrary  language  of  words  comes 
to  be  introduced,  the  process  of  assimilation,  so  to  speak,  is  both 
longer  and  more  difficult,  and  for  a  time  the  medium  is  both  dim 
and  uncertain.  Yet  that  the  final  results  attained  in  each  case 
are  the  same,  is  susceptible  of  such  proof  as  no  one  with  discern- 
ment and  honesty  will  doubt.  There  may  indeed  be  a  philo- 
sophical doubt  raised  as  to  whether  language  does  ever  convey 
precisely  the  same  ideas  to  different  minds.  In  respect  to  lan- 
guage used  upon  the  most  abstruse  and  ^difficult  questions  of 
mental  or  moral  science,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  it  rarely  brings 
two  minds  into  intimate  and  perfect  communion,  so  that  their 
thoughts  flow  together  as  one  and  in  one  channel.  Else  why 
are  almost  all  abstruse  discussions  only  an  effort  to  produce  a 
mutual  understanding.  So  in  respect  to  the  deaf-mute.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  studies  all  language  is  to  him  abstruse 
and  difficult.  Like  a  child  learning  to  walk,  he  feels  his  way 
along  at  first  by  slow  and  imperfect  efforts,  until  his  practised 
understanding  enables  him  to  put  forth  the  vigor  and  attain  the 
results  of  manhood.    Thoroughly  familiar  with  one  language, 
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the  deaf-mute  enjoys  the  same  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  tongues,  as  if  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  speech.  Books, 
lexicons  and  the  living  teacher  are  alike  available  to  him. 
Wherever  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  has  been  commenced 
in  our  institutions,  success  has  always  been  in  proportion  to  the 
ability  manifested  in  other  intellectual  pursuits.  Nor  need  this 
appear  strange  to  any,  for  in  reality  all  languages  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  foreign  languages,  and  the  acquisition  of  one  is 
the  same  as  that  of  another,  allowing  for  intrinsic  difficulties. 
In  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematical  study,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  commonly  make  early  and  rapid  progress.  In  the  simpli- 
city and  precision  of  such  studies,  their  minds,  yet  cramped  and 
hindered  in  their  free  exercise,  seem  to  rejoice.  Long  before 
any  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage ;  before  the  mind  has  been  enlarged  by  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, or  stored  with  information  in  respect  to  our  world  and  its 
inhabitants  ;  the  fundamental  rules  and  principles  of  mathemat- 
ical science  may  be  taught  with  ease  and  success.  Beyond 
this,  however,  the  deaf-mute  does  not  advance  successfully  until 
he  is  familiar  with  language.  For  close  and  abstract  reason- 
ing, signs,  as  a  medium  of  communication,  are  very  imperfect. 
Besides,  in  all  propositions  of  an  abstruse  character,  the  state- 
ment needs  to  be  continually  before  the  eye  for  reference,  a 
result  which  cannot  of  course  be  secured,  except  by  the  use  of 
language.  When,  however,  language  is  secured,  and  the  mind 
has  learned  to  flow  in  its  more  precise  and  accurate  channel, 
mathematical  reasoning  is  no  longer,  as  it  has  been,  a  difficult 
and  uncertain  effort.  In  this  stage  of  advancement,  the  prose- 
cution of  close  mathematical  studies  is  one  of  the  greatest  aux- 
iliaries toward  a  complete  education,  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
can  have.  It  induces  habits  of  patient  thought  and  reflection, 
much  more  needed  by  them  than  by  those  whose  reasoning  fac- 
ulties are  more  frequently  tasked  in  the  practical  and  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  for  the  language  of  signs  being  mainly  figurative 
and  descriptive,  reasoning  is  rarely  attempted  in  it.  Owing  to 
this  fact,  and  the  small  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  whom  cir- 
cumstances allow  to  press  forward  toward  a  complete  education, 
the  higher  mathematical  studies  among  them  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  neglected.  While  their  opening  minds  are  grasp- 
ing eagerly  in  every  direction  for  the  useful  and  the  beautiful, 
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it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  pause  voluntarily 
to  survey  the  dry  fields  of  mathematical  science  ;  yet  for  want 
of  the  discipline  which  they  might  here  attain,  they  suffer  a 
mental  inconvenience  and  disqualification  all  their  lives.  For  a 
complete  education  the  discipline  of  strict  science  is  always 
necessary,  and  particularly  is  this  true  in  respect  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  enable  them  to  overcome  a  habit,  induced  by  signs, 
of  superficial  thought.  From  the  simple  statements  of  arith- 
metic to  the  more  complicated  problems  of  algebra,  and  to  cal- 
culations upon  the  triangle,  the  sphere,  the  cone,  &c,  their 
minds  pass  with  facility  and  with  constantly  increasing  strength, 
and  the  ability  which  they  here  acquire  is  a  powerful  auxiliary, 
aiding  them  forward  in  all  their  other  pursuits. 

The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  a  source  of  unfailing 
interest,  amusement  and  profit  to  the  deaf-mute.  Shut  out  in 
his  early  days  from  language,  it  is  only  a  very  few  of  the  most 
common  objects  in  nature  that  have,  even  in  the  picture  gallery 
of  his  mind,  either  "  a  local  habitation  or  a  name."  What  can 
never  be  specifically  referred  to,  either  in  discourse  or  thought, 
is  soon  forgotten.  Thus  a  thousand  little  things,  flowers,  birds, 
shells,  &c,  of  which  the  hearing  child  learns  the  names  and 
history  in  infancy,  are  to  the  opening  mind  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
matters  of  interesting  study.  The  names  of  hundreds  of  famil- 
iar objects  in  the  natural  world,  strengthen  and  test  his  mem- 
ory ;  their  history  enlarges  his  mind  by  imparting  practical  and 
useful  knowledge,  and  he  receives  a  new  impulse  from  the  inter- 
est which  always  clusters  about  such  study.  Perhaps,  as  with 
not  a  few  others,  a  love  for  the  study  of  things  pertaining  to  the 
natural  world  may  be  developed  in  some  one  branch  of  it,  till  it 
becomes  a  little  world  of  enthusiasm  clinging  to  his  thoughts, 
around  and  in  which  they  revolve  with  ever  increasing  pleas- 
ure. In  this  microcosm  of  his  own,  he  may  peradventure  find 
too  a  few  zealously  affected  like  himself,  in  whom  similarity  of 
pursuits  and  tastes  may  beget  fellowship  and  society,  pleasant 
and  grateful  to  him  in  his  lonely  pilgrimage  ;  for  the  deaf-mute 
never  should  forget,  more  than  others,  that  every  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  not  only  a  source  of  happiness  in  itself,  but  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  others,  creating  for  him 
an  increased  interest  and  regard. 

o 

To  the  study  of  books  of  philosophy,  the  attention  of  the 
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deaf-mute  cannot  profitably  be  directed,  until  language  has 
ceased  to  be  to  him,  what  it  always  must  be  at  first,  a  dim  and 
uncertain  translator  of  signs.  When,  however,  he  passes  out 
of  this  state  into  a  clear  and  rapid  comprehension  of  this  better 
medium,  a  result  always  and  chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  elemen- 
tary instruction,  he  is  prepared  to  appreciate  and  follow  argu- 
ments to  their  conclusions,  and  fairly  and  intelligently  to  weigh 
their  value.  In  so  doing  he  cultivates  his  reasoning  faculty 
which,  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  early  language,  he  is 
so  apt  to  neglect,  and  prepares  his  judgment  for  a  more  calm 
and  clear  decision  of  all  the  practical  issues  of  life. 

It  may  be  at  times  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  deaf-mute 
himself,  and  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  others,  that  he  is  depri- 
ved of  the  common  means  and  advantages  for  obtaining  public 
and  intellectual  distinction.  He  cannot  exhibit  his  attainments 
or  powers  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  public  assembly. 
Yet,  even  in  this  respect,  is  not  his  path  so  hedged  in  as  it 
would  seem  to  be.  Not  to  speak  now  of  others,  one  channel  to 
public  favor  and  even  to  the  highest  and  noblest  distinction, 
remains  open  to  them.  In  the  common  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
branches  of  painting,  nothing  interposes  to  prevent  his  progress. 
If  he  have  ability  and  zeal  sufficient,  he  may  rival  and  surpass 
Raphael.  In  this  branch  of  study,  so  eminently  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they  should  be  early  and  care- 
fully instructed.  To  many  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  an 
honest  livelihood,  to  some  perhaps  of  an  honorable  distinction, 
and  to  all  it  will  be  of  value  in  the  social  and  domestic  circle,  as 
an  attainment  by  which  they  can  often  add  their  mite  to  the 
stock  of  common  enjoyment,  and  in  so  doing,  remove  from 
themselves  the  painful  feeling  of  inferiority  or  helplessness 
which  would  otherwise  come  over  them. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  by  those  more  curious  than 
learned,  whether  music  is  taught  in  our  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  answer  of  course  is,  no  ;  we  can  accomplish 
many  things  which  in  their  results  seem  wonderful,  but  music 
is  an  art  too  directly  dependent  upon  the  ear,  to  be  a  part  of  our 
instruction.  Yet  it  is  certainly  true  that  music,  to  an  extent, 
can  be  learned  by  those  who  are  and  always  have  been  wTholly 
deaf.  It  will  of  course  be  purely  mechanical  music  ;  still  even 
this  may  be  at  times  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that 
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like  some  of  the  elegant  works  of  art  which  rival  nature,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  that  in  which  the  ear  drinks  in  and 
modulates  the  harmony  which  it  creates.  Time  and  tune  are 
easily  learned  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  upon  an  instrument,  but 
expression  requires  careful  and  patient  instruction,  with  not  a 
little  assiduous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  Asa  source  of 
personal  gratification  or  profit,  music  would  seem  of  little  value 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  yet  as  a  curious  accomplishment,  it  may 
well  receive  the  attention  of  those  who  incline  to  devote  to  it 
a  portion  of  their  superabundant  leisure. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  study  of  as  much  practical  importance 
and  value  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  that  of  history.    It  fills  a 
blank  in  their  knowledge  of  men,  manners  and  life,  which  their 
infirmity  disqualifies  them  from  otherwise  supplying,  strength- 
ens their  judgment,  and  frees  it  from  the  bias  of  false  and  erro- 
neous opinions  ;  gives  them  an  insight  into  the  motives  influen- 
cing the  actions  of  men,  exhibits  what  is  commendable  and 
praiseworthy  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them,  and,  in  a  word,  opens  up  the  whole  secret  of  life,  its  mo- 
tives, its  aims,  its  means  and  its  attainments.    To  the  deaf- 
mute  this  is  invaluable  knowledge,  and  that  which  he  cannot 
elsewhere  obtain.    It  frees  him  also  from  prejudices  which 
would  otherwise  warp  his  understanding,  prevents  that  credu- 
lity which  would  make  him  the  dupe  of  designing  knaves,  and 
at  the  same  time  inspires  him  with  those  noble  and  generous 
sentiments  which  are  opposed  to  idle  and  vain  suspicions,  the 
natural  product  of  ignorance  and  imbecility,  and  gives  dignity 
and  symmetry  to  his  mental  character.    A  true  history  of  the 
men  and  events  of  past  ages,  is  the  great  school  of  wisdom  for 
all,  and  especially  for  those  who  cannot  always  appreciate,  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  opportunity  fully  to  comprehend,  the 
characters  and  events  of  the  present.    It  should  always  form  a 
part  of  the  early  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    It  is  a  study 
capable  of  interesting  them  before  a  complete  knowledge  of 
language  enables  them  to  explore  with  ease  all  the  fields  of  lit- 
erature and  science.    By  signs  alone  no  small  amount  of  histor- 
ical information  can  be  communicated,  and  as  it  is  a  branch  of 
instruction  so  valuable  to  them,  it  is  meet  that  its  earliest  les- 
sons should  be  brought  to  aid  in  forming  and  developing  their 
characters. 
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With  such  a  field  of  acquisition  open  before  him,  the  deaf- 
mute  need  scarcely  stay  to  think  of  his  loss,  but  grateful  rather 
that  now  at  last  the  results  of  instruction  are  as  certain  in  his 
case  as  in  the  case  of  any  others,  let  him  press  forward  as  many 
a  brave  heart  has  done  before  him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  assured  that  his  success  will  be  proportionate 
with  his  efforts. 


EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  CANADA. 

BY  LUZERNE  RAY. 

The  Quebec  Gazette  of  September  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  con- 
tains an  article  of  three  or  four  columns,  entitled  "  The  Deaf 
and  Dumb,"  from  the  pen  of  Ronald  Macdonald  Esq.  This 
gentleman  was  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  a  small  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Quebec ;  which  was  finally  suspend- 
ed, however,  for  lack  of  funds  to  carry  it  forward.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  other  employments,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  still  feels  a  deep  interest  in  subjects  related  to  his 
former  profession.  The  article  to  wThich  we  refer  begins  with 
the  following  announcement. 

"We  learn  with  much  pleasure  that  a  School  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  supported  by  the  Catholic  Clergy, 
is  to  be  opened  in  Montreal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Lagorce,  parish  priest  of  St.  Charles,  River  Cham- 
bly.  We  shall  be  happy  to  do  anything  in  our  power,  whether 
by  imparting  such  information  as  we  may  be  possessed  of,  or  in 
any  other  way,  to  forward  the  benevolent  views  of  the  enlight- 
ened and  philanthropic  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  this 
good  work." 

Mr.  Macdonald  then  proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  the 
abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  Institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Quebec,  and  of  his  own  agency  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  seems  that  "he  was  applied  to,  in  1829,  by  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada, 
to  know  if  he  would  undertake  the  management  of  an  institu- 
tion for  this  class  of  persons.  Having  consented,  on  condition 
of  a  sufficient  provision  being  made  for  him  and  his  family,  he 
was,  at  the  request  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  commissioned 
by  Sir  James  Kempt,  then  Administrator  of  the  Government, 
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to  visit  the  principal  institutions  in  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  task.  After  visiting  the  institutions 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  repaired  to  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  where  he  resided  about  a  year,  taking  pri- 
vate lessons  of  Mr.  Clerc,  the  favorite  pupil  of  the  late  Abbe* 
Sicard,  and  teaching  a  class  under  his  direction.  Having  then 
received  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Asylum,  he  returned  to  Quebec,  where  he  opened  a  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  1831.  The  number  of  pupils  never  ex- 
ceeded twenty-seven,  the  provision  for  the  admission  of  board- 
ers being  very  limited." 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  this  school,  during  its  brief  ex- 
istence, we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Meilleur,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  Lower  Canada,  who  in  his  last  report, 
speaks  as  follows  : 

"  A  deaf  and  dumb  school  has  already  existed  in  this  country 
and  has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  means,  for  pupils  were 
never  wanting.  It  obtained,  however,  a  success  which,  were 
there  no  other  considerations,  would  of  itself  be  a  powerful  mo- 
tive to  continue  its  operation,  even  if  the  number  of  that  class 
of  subjects  for  whom  it  was  intended,  were  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  Legislature,  in  its  benevolence,  to  provide  effective 
means  for  giving  instruction  to  this  interesting  portion  of  our 
fellow  subjects.  I  have  frequently  visited,  wTith  a  lively  inter- 
est, when  I  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  the  school  of  those 
skillful  teachers  at  Quebec,  and  examined  their  pupils  in  divers 
branches  of  practical  instruction  and  on  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  and  I  have  always  been  exceedingly  well  satis- 
fied with  the  ingenious  mode  of  instruction  of  these  masters, 
and  of  the  progress  of  their  scholars.  These  facts  are  so  ma- 
ny motives,  supplying  what  was  wanting  in  the  others,  to  induce 
the  Legislature  to  re-establish,  on  a  footing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  whole  Province,  a  school  which  the 
Legislature  of  the  former  Province  of  Lower  Canada  had  so 
well  commenced,  and  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  draw  its  attention 
to  this  subject." 

The  "  skillful  teachers"  alluded  toby  Dr.  Meilleur,  were  Mr. 
Macdonald  and  his  first  pupil,  Antoine  Caron,  whose  progress 
in  the  attainment  of  knowledge  was  so  rapid,  that  he  soon  be- 
came the  assistant  of  his  master,  in  the  instruction  of  others 
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less  intelligent  than  himself.  The  school  at  Quebec  continued 
in  operation  only  about  five  years.  The  following  paragraph 
alludes  to  the  causes  of  its  discontinuance.  Mr.  Macdonald 
writes, 

"  The  late  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  city, 
did  not  exist  long  enough  to  be  productive  of  much  good,  yet  it 
showed  what  could  be  done.  It  was  always  open  to  the  public, 
and  every  person  who  paid  it  a  visit  appeared  highly  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  which  was  necessarily  much 
slower  in  the  first  years  than  it  would  have  become  afterwards. 
Lord  Aylmer,  then  Governor-General,  by  whom  it  was  visited 
several  times,  took  such  an  interest  in  it,  that,  on  the  usual  ap- 
propriation failing  in  1S34,  with  all  other  appropriations,  his 
Lordship  spontaneously  offered  the  sum  (five  or  six  hundred 
pounds)  necessary  to  support  it  for  a  year,  out  of  his  own  pri- 
vate purse.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  teacher,  who,  in 
consequence  of  it,  continued  his  labors,  without,  however,  call- 
ing on  the  noble  Governor  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  as  he  did 
not  find  it  necessary  for  a  time.  When  his  Lordship  was  short- 
ly after  recalled,  he  twice  renewed  the  offer,  and  inquired  to 
what  amount  he  was  to  consider  himself  liable  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  existing  under  which  it  had  been  first 
made,  the  other  party  refused  to  receive  anything  from  him. 

"  The  Committee  did  not  report  till  the  eighth  of  March,  1836, 
a  day  or  two  before  the  prorogation,  when  they  reported  that 
the  establishment  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  means  of  the 
Province.  They,  however,  expressed  a  hope  that  under  more 
fortunate  circumstances,  and  when  the  property  destined  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  should  be  restored  to  those  purposes,  it 
would  be  possible,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  neighboring 
Provinces,  to  revive,  upon  a  suitable  plan,  an  institution  which 
should  afford  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not  only  instruction,  but  also 
the  means  of  rendering  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  of  providing  a  subsistence  for  themselves  without  be- 
ing dependent  upon  the  rest  of  society." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Quebec.  For  the  last  twelve  years,  the  deaf-mutes  of  the 
British  Provinces,  very  numerous  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
have  been  destitute  of  any  means  of  obtaining  an  education 
within  their  own  borders.    The  few  who  have  received  any  in- 
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struction  at  all,  have  been  sent,  for  this  purpose,  to  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  "According  to  the  census  of  1844,  the 
number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Lower  Canada  was,  in  round  numbers, 
700  in  a  population  of  nearly  700,000 ;  one  to  every  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Supposing  the  proportion  to  be  the  same  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  taking  the  population  of  the  whole  Province 
at  one  million  and  a  half,  (which  it  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready,) this  would  give  1500  deaf-mutes  ;  fifty  of  whom  would 
arrive  yearly  at  the  proper  age  to  go  to  school,  and  during  a 
course  of  six  years,  300  of  them  would  have  to  be  providedfor." 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facts  that  an  Institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  very  much  needed  in  Canada,  and  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  know  that  the  want  which  has  so  long  been  felt  there, 
is  about  to  be  supplied.  Upon  what  basis  the  new  establish- 
ment is  to  stand,  the  Gazette  does  not  inform  us.  Whether  it 
is  to  receive  any  aid  from  the  Provincial  Legislature,  or  is  to 
be  a  wholly  private  institution,  we  are  not  aware  ;  but  whatever 
maybe  the  case  in  this  respect,  we  trust  that  ample  means  will 
be  in  some  way  provided  for  the  education  of  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  Canada. 

P.  S.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Macdonald  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Asylum, 
a  translation  of  some  parts  of  which  we  venture  to  offer,  al- 
though it  was  not  intended  for  publication. 

Quebec,  Oct.  13th,  1843. 

Dear  Sir  : 

You  will  learn  with  pleasure,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Montreal,  who  has  already  enriched  his  diocese 
with  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  is  about  to  add  to 
them  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  ; — at  least,  unless  the  Provincial 
Legislature  shall  establish  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
whole  Province.  A  young  priest,  full  of  zeal  and  intelligence, 
the  Abbe  Lagorce,  formerly  cure'  of  St.  Charles,  and  since  Di- 
rector of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Montreal,  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  school.  Mr.  Lagorce  is  now  in  Quebec,  whither  he  has 
come  to  receive  such  instruction  as  I  may  be  able  to  give  him. 
I  had  once  a  good  collection  of  books  and  other  documents  re- 
lating to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  the  whole 
was  lost  at  the  great  fire  of  May  28th,  1845,  and  I  have  pro- 
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cured  nothing  since,  except  a  few  reports  of  your  institution. 
Mr.  Lagorce  desires  me  to  ask  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  and  which  you  have  so  much 
at  heart,  to  send  him  a  list  of  such  books,  pictures  and  other 
things  as  are  used  at  the  American  Asylum,  or  in  the  Paris  institu- 
tion ;  and  to  let  him  know  by  what  method  he  may  obtain  them. 

*  *  *  *  I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  you  a  num- 
ber of  the  Quebec  Gazette,  (of  which  I  have  been  the  editor 
since  the  death  of  our  friend,  Hon.  John  Neilson,  in  January 
last,)  wherein  you  will  find  an  article  upon  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
which  has  attracted  some  attention,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
visit  to  me  of  Mr.  Lagorce." 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  relates  to  matters  of  a  personal 
nature.  Perhaps  Mr.  Macdonald  may  be  persuaded  to  re-en- 
gage in  his  former  occupation,  and  under  happier  auspices,  at- 
tain the  success  which  he  deserved,  but  failed  to  secure,  in  his 
first  enterprise. 


TEMPERANCE  AMONG  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  W.   W.  TURNER. 

Children  are  creatures  of  imitation  ;  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren are  eminently  so.  Unable  to  gain  knowledge  through  the 
ear,  or  to  converse  with  other  persons  to  any  extent,  they  early 
acquire  the  habit  of  close  observation.  They  make  good  use 
of  their  eyes.  They  notice  the  peculiarities  of  those  with 
wrhom  they  associate,  and  are  prone  to  imitate  their  actions. 
Their  parents  especially  are  objects  of  close  attention.  What- 
ever their  parents  do,  they  conclude  naturally  enough  that  they 
may  do  also.  Hence  if  either  their  father  or  mother  has  fallen 
into  any  bad  habit,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  will  copy  the  evil  example.  In  this  way  we  account 
for  the  love  of  ardent  spirits  manifested  by  some  few  of  our 
pupils  upon  entering  the  Asylum.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
bad  example,  they  have  acquired  a  fondness  for  an  article  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste  of  a  child,  and  have  commenced  a  course 
which,  if  not  arrested,  wrould  surely  lead  to  ruin.  The  num- 
ber of  such,  however,  has  been  very  small ;  and  in  almost  every 
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instance,  a  thorough  cure  has  been  effected  during  the  time  of 
their  pupilage. 

At  present  the  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum  occupy  high 
ground  in  regard  to  temperance.  Their  Temperance  Society 
is  in  a  healthy  state,  including  nearly  all  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  in  their  education  to  understand  the  subject,  and  the 
nature  of  the  required  pledge.  They  hold  an  annual  meeting 
for  the  election  of  officers  at  which  spirited  addresses  are  made 
by  some  of  their  number  previously  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
Sometimes  they  invite  one  of  the  Instructors  to  aid  them  in  this 
service  ;  but  more  commonly  they  manage  the  matter  in  their 
own  way.  Occasionally  they  have  a  more  formal  temperance 
celebration.  They  form  a  procession  with  appropriate  banners ; 
provide  a  suitable  entertainment,  and  march  into  a  grove  or 
field  where  the  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  occasion.  The  formal  speech  is  succeeded  by  temperance 
stories  and  anecdotes.  Ample  justice  is  done  to  the  good  cheer, 
and  all  return  happy  and  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  their 
pledge  inviolable.  Thus  a  public  sentiment  is  formed  on  this 
subject  among  them,  so  decided  and  so  unanimous  that  there 
are  no  open  opposers,  if  indeed  there  are  any  secret  enemies  to 
the  cause. 

We  can  remember  the  time  when  there  was  a  very  different 
state  of  things  in  this  Institution.  During  the  first  eight  or  ten 
years  of  its  existence,  cider  was  always  furnished  at  dinner, 
both  winter  and  summer  as  much  as  was  wanted,  and  all  par- 
took of  it  without  stint  or  measure.  True,  there  were  many 
cases  of  headache  among  the  girls,  and  many  sleepy  fellows 
among  the  boys,  who  were  unable  to  give  much  attention  in  a 
summer's  afternoon  to  the  explanations  of  their  teachers.  But 
the  teachers  themselves  did  not  dream,  at  that  time,  that  cider 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  these  evils,  or  that  any  better  state  of 
things  would  result  from  the  use  of  water  only.  The  pupils 
were  the  first  to  make  the  discovery,  and  the  first  to  apply  the 
remedy.  They  became  fully  satisfied  that  the  use  of  cider  was 
injurious,  and  agreed  among  themselves  to  abstain  from  it. 
They  next  appointed  a  committee,  to  wait  upon  the  Steward 
of  the  Asylum,  and  request  him  to  remove  the  article  from  the 
table,  and  to  substitute  water  in  its  place.  Their  wishes  in  this 
particular  were  cheerfully  complied  with,  and  they  have  never 
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since  desired  the  restoration  of  the  proscribed  beverage.  This 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first  movement  in  favor 
of  total  abstinence  in  this  city.  It  occurred  about  twenty  four 
years  ago,  not  far  from  the  time  that  the  young  men  of  Hart- 
ford associated  themselves  together  in  a  Temperance  Society, 
engaging  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  Ardent  Spirits  "  except  on 
extraordinary  occasions."  In  the  year  1829,  the  Asylum  Tem- 
perance Society  was  formed  upon  the  old  basis,  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits  ;  and  a  few  years  since,  the  new  pledge  of  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  was  adopted. 

The  influence  of  the  pledge  and  of  the  views  here  obtained 
on  the  subject  of  temperance,  has  been  abiding  and  salutary. 
On  looking  over  the  names  of  those  who  have  during  the  last 
twenty  years  become  members  of  the  Asylum  Temperance 
Society,  we  find  but  a  single  erasure  in  cosequence  of  known 
and  continued  violation  of  the  pledge.  Probably  one  or  two 
more  ought  in  justice  to  be  made.  The  great  body  however  of 
those  who  have  left  us  are  bold  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate  ;  which  doctrine  they 
enforce  by  a  consistent  example.  We  have  become  acquainted 
with  some  instances  of  extraordinary  firmness  and  strength  of 
principle  under  peculiar  trial  and  urgent  solicitation  to  indul- 
gence on  the  part  of  friends  and  associates.  We  will  mention 
only  one.  A  young  man  from  New  Hampshire  returned  to  his 
home  some  years  since,  where  neither  the  principles  nor  the 
practice  of  temperance  had  found  a  lodgment.  Ardent  spirits 
were  freely  used  to  aid  in  all  sorts  of  farming  operations,  and 
our  young  friend  was  constantly  pressed  to  partake  of  the  bev- 
erage by  the  members  of  the  family  with  whom  he  was  at  work. 
When  haying  time  arrived,  it  was  thought  that  he  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  using  the  article  to  enable  him 
to  perform  the  requisite  labor.  But  while  his  fellow-workmen 
took  their  drink  from  the  jug,  he  took  his  from  a  neighboring 
spring.  It  one  day  happened  at  length  that  they  were  obliged  to 
go  to  the  field  without  the  usual  supply  of  spirits  ;  so  they  filled 
the  rum-jug  with  water,  and  at  the  usual  hour  for  refreshment,  of- 
fered him  a  drink  from  it.  He  refused  to  take  it,  saying  that  he 
should  still  go  for  water  to  the  spring,  though  at  some  distance. 
When  they  wished  to  know  the  reason,  as  the  jug  contained 
nothing  but  water  ;  he  told  them  that  the  smell  of  rum  was  still 
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in  the  jug;  and  that  it  was  too  recent  a  convert  to  cold  water 
to  be  received  into  his  confidence. 

We  trust  that  all  the  members  of  our  Society  will  maintain 
their  temperance  principles  through  life,  and  regard  with  suspi- 
cion the  jug  or  the  cup  that  even  smells  of  rum. 
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39.  Buchner  (Andrew  Elias).  An  Easy  and  very  Practi- 
cable Method  to  enable  Deaf  persons  to  Hear.  Translated 
from  the  German.    London,  1770. 

The  author  was  a  professor  in  the  University  at  Halle,  at 
which  place  the  original  work  was  published  in  1759.  The 
knowledge  we  have  of  it,  is  derived  from  notices  in  later  works, 
and  particularly,  an  abstract  of  it,  given  in  an  "Essay  on  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  by  Dr.  Curtis.  It  treats,  historically,  of  the 
different  means  which  had  been  used,  to  supply  a  partial  or 
total  wrant  of  hearing, — the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
included. 

The  main  design  of  the  work  was,  however,  to  make  known 
a  method  of  conveying  sound  by  means  of  an  elastic  solid  body? 
in  contact  with  the  bones  of  the  head, — which  had  been  em- 
ployed with  perfect  success,  by  a  partially  deaf  person,  known 
to  the  author.  In  this  case,  thin  slips  of  wood  were  made  use 
of,  of  different  lengths  ;  one  in  particular  six  feet  long,  an  inch 
broad,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  back  of  a  knife.  One  end 
of  the  stick  was  held  to  the  upper  teeth  of  the  person  speaking, 
and  the  other  end,  in  like  manner,  to  the  upper  teeth  of  the 
deaf  person  spoken  to.  The  method  is  applicable  only  to  those 
cases  of  deafness,  not  uncommon,  in  which  the  sensibility  of 
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the  auditory  nerve  remains  unimpaired;  the  defect  pertaining 
only  to  those  parts  of  the  organ,  by  which  vibrations  of  the  air 
are  transmitted  to  the  nerve. 

A  case  is  cited  by  the  author,  from  the  Breslaw  Essays,  as 
follows  : — A  man  at  Copenhagen  had  by  distemper  lost  his 
hearing,  so  that  he  could  not  hear  the  firing  of  a  cannon  ;  at 
last  he  accidently  fell  on  a  method  by  which  he  could  perfectly 
wTell  understand  any  speaker,  and  write  down  all  he  said  ;  and 
this  he  did  by  means  of  a  stick  of  wood,  of  a  moderate  length, 
one  end  of  wThich  he  held  to,  or  took  in  his  teeth,  resting  the 
other  end  against  the  place  where  the  speaker  stood ;  and  thus 
at  church  he  could  understand  the  preacher  and  write  down  the 
sermon,  upon  seating  himself  just  under  the  pulpit,  with  his  face 
toward  it,  while  one  end  of  the  stick  was  between  his  teeth, 
and  the  other  end  resting  against  the  foot  of  the  pulpit. 

Other  instances  are  also  mentioned,  in  which  expedients  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  first  mentioned,  were  successfully  em- 
ployed.* 

40.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Purposes,  Progress  and 
Present  State  of  the  Asylum  for  the  support  and  education 
of  Indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children,  situate  in  the  Kent 
Road,  Surrey  :  with  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  a  list  of 
its  Officers  and  Governors.  London. 

This  is  a  yearly  publication  of  the  London  Asylum  ;  when 
first  put  forth  we  are  not  informed  ;  as  early  however  as  1822. 
We  have  before  us  the  issues  for  1828  and  1844.  The  sketch 
is  reprinted  from  year  to  year,  with  few  alterations  except  those 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  experimented,  to  a  small  extent,  on  the 
method  here  described ;  but  far  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  there  are  casesin  which 
it  may  be  used  with  advantage.  We  have  found,  in  particular,  a  pupil  in  the 
American  Asylum,  a  semi-mute, — and  able  to  hear  in  the  ordinary  way  only  when 
spoken  to  close  to  his  ear  and  very  loud, — who  can  by  this  expedient,  distinguish, 
(with  his  eyes  closed,)  what  is  said  in  a  moderate  or  low  tone  of  voice,  at  the 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  could  probably  at  a  much  greater  distance. 
We  used  in  this  case  a  slip  of  white  pine,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  square.  Another  individual,  partially  deaf,  can  hear  rather 
better,  by  placing  the  end  of  the  rod  against  the  mastoid  process,  (the  bony  pro- 
tuberance just  back  of  the  external  ear,)  instead  of  against  the  teeth.  Any  two 
persons  can  try  the  experiment  with  their  ears  stopped. 

We  have  not  yet  tested  the  method  employed  by  the  Copenhagen  man,  and 
cannot  assure  our  readers  of  its  practicability. 
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required  by  the  course  of  events.  It  mentions  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Society,  in  the  shape  of  "  Advertisements,  Circular 
Letters  and  half-yearly  Lists  of  Candidates." 

The  leading  facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Institution 
were  stated  in  our  notice  of  the  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Town- 
send,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals. — From  the  Historical 
Sketch  we  learn  that  during  the  first  seventeen  years,  from  1792 
to  1809,  one  hundred  pupils  were  educated  ;  during  the  next 
nineteen  years,  reaching  to  1828,  over  eight  hundred  more; 
and  in  1844,  the  number  of  those  who  had  gone  through  a 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Asylum,  amounted  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred. The  building  in  Kent  Road,  completed  in  1809,  "  was 
originally  constructed  for  the  reception  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  subsequently  enlarged  so  as  to  receive  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  these  unfortunate  children  ;  under  the  hope  that 
this  extent  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  answer  the  calls  for 
admission."  Such,  however,  was  the  increase  of  applicants, 
that  a  further  enlargement  was  made,  affording  room  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  again  another,  so  as  to  accommodate 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  (the  number  of  pupils  in  1844,) 
and  to  admit  of  a  further  increase  of  numbers.  Before  the 
erection  of  this  building,  the  number  of  applicants  was  tenfold 
the  number  that  could  be  admitted  ;  in  1828,  two  or  three  times 
greater  ;  and  as  late  as  1844  the  number  of  applications  greatly 
exceeded  the  number  of  admissions.* 

The  institution  has  been  sustained  entirely  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. The  children  are  elected  for  admission  to  the  Asylum, 
by  vote  of  the  Governors,  as  they  are  called,  at  meetings  held 
for  this  purpose,  every  half-year.  The  payment  of  one  guinea 
per  annum  constitutes  a  Governor;  and  every  additional  guinea 
subscribed  and  paid,  entitles  to  an  additional  vote.  A  dona- 
tion of  ten  guineas  constitutes  a  Governor  for  Life,  with  an  ad- 
ditional vote  for  every  ten  guineas,  &c.  The  effect  of  this 
plan  is,  that  solicitations  are  made,  in  behalf  of  every  candi- 
date, to  one  or  more  of  the  Governors,  and  each  case  is  pre- 
sented and  discussed  in  the  general  meeting;  thus  an  interest 
is  awakened  and  kept  alive,  not  only  in  behalf  of  these  individ- 

*  That  is,  in  any  one  year.   Unsuccessful  applicants  might,  however,  continue 
on  the  list  of  candidates,  and  thus  afterwards  gain  admission. 
VOL.  II.  6 
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uals,  but  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class.  The  interest  thus 
excited  spreads,  and  information  is  extended ;  and  thus  new- 
friends  to  the  cause  are  gained.  In  1844,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Hist.  Sketch,  that  "this  plan  of  admission,  which  originated  in 
this  institution,  and  which  has  been  found  to  be  so  conducive 
to  its  prosperity,  is  now  adopted  by  most  of  the  principal  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  metropolis."  The  list  of  Governors 
of  this  Asylum  in  1824,  comprised  nearly  seven  thousand 
names.  Among  its  liberal  supporters  were  many  personages  of 
the  highest  rank.  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, was  for  many  years  the  official  "  Patron"  of  the  institution, 
and  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  income  of  the 
Society  was  in  1823,  and  again  in  1825,  about  eleven  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  while  the  expenses  were  but  about  eight  thou- 
sand. Its  investments  in  the  funds  amounted  at  that  time  to 
from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  in  1844  had  in- 
creased to  twice  that  amount,  though  in  the  mean  time  the  sub- 
scriptions had  decreased. 

The  Hist.  Sketch,  as  early  as  1828,  gives  a  list  of  twenty 
families,  containing  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine  children, 
of  whom  ninety  wrere  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  1844,  it  is  stated  that  the  pupils  are  taught,  among  other 
things,  "  to  understand  oral  language  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  natural  language  of  signs,'  which  has  been  systema- 
tized and  extended,  so  that  the  words  of  any  sentence  can  be 
readily  translated  into  it."  Does  this  indicate  any  approxima- 
tion toward  the  French  method  ?  Respecting  articulation,  it  is 
affirmed,  that  this  "  affords  to  many  of  them,  a  ready  medium 
of  communication  with  those  who  can  hear ;  but  [it  is  most 
prudently  added]  this  advantage  must  always  depend  upon  the 
pupil  having  a  clear  enunciation." 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present  building,  the  school 
was  kept  at  Bermondsey,  in  or  near  London.  In  Guyot's  Cata- 
logue, mention  is  made  of  several  Reports  of  the  Institution  at 
Bermondsey. 

41.  Reports  of  the  Institution  for  the  education  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Children,  established  at  Edinburgh,  June  25th,  1810,  &c- 
We  have  copies  of  these  Reports  only  for  the  years  1815, 

1816,  1818,  1819,  and  1839. 
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The  school  of  this  Institution  was  the  first  year,  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  John  Braidvvood,  who  afterwards  died  in  Vir- 
ginia. From  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  been  conducted 
with  great  ability  and  success,  by  Mr.  Robert  Kinniburgh,  who 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  art,  partly  from  John  Braidwood, 
but  chiefly  from  the  brother  and  mother  of  the  latter,  in  their 
school  at  Hackney.  Mr.  K.  was  under  bonds  to  the  Braidwood 
family,  not  to  communicate  to  any  one  a  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  instruction,  and  to  teach  none  but  charity  scholars, 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  ending  in  1819.  After  three  years, 
however,  he  obtained  liberty  to  take  private  pupils,  on  condi- 
tion of  paying  one  half  the  sum  received,  to  the  Braidwood 
family.*  From  that  time  he  has  continued  to  take  "  parlor 
boarders,"  as  they  are  called,  the  children  of  the  rich ;  appro- 
priating the  profit  to  himself,  to  make  up  for  the  small  salary 
paid  by  the  Institution  ;  as  is  done  in  other,  and  perhaps  in  all 
of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Institution  has  been  sustained  entirely  by  subscriptions 
and  donations,  with  the  aid  of  three  or  four  auxiliary  societies 
out  of  Edinburgh.  Instead,  however,  of  the  liberal  support 
with  which  the  London  Asylum  has  been  favored,  the  Institu- 
tion at  Edinburgh  has  always  been  straitened  for  want  of  means, 
and  generally  more  or  less  in  debt.  Such  was  the  case  as  late, 
at  least,  as  1838  ;  the  expenses  for  that  year  being  £1435,  and 
the  receipts  but  £  1 103.  Of  the  latter  sum  £629  was  received 
from  the  friends  of  a  portion  of  the  pupils,  who  paid  their 
board,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  The  sum  first  named  was 
the  whole  expenditure  for  seventy-one  pupils  ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  institution  was  conducted  on  quite  an  econom- 
ical scale.  Two  or  three  of  the  Reports  before  us,  speak  of 
excursions  made  by  Mr.  Kinniburgh  through  the  country,  with 
a  few  of  his  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  public  exhibi- 
tions ;  by  which  means  considerable  amounts  were  raised. 

The  mode  of  admission,  for  the  pupils  supported  entirely  by 
the  institution,  is,  or  was,  by  election  of  the  "  governors,"  as  in 
the  London  Asylum. 

The  Reports  contain  specimens  of  composition  by  the  pupils, 
which  are  interesting  in  themselves  and  creditable  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

*See  "A  Full  Refutation,"  &c,  Dublin,  1832,  p.  95, 
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42.    Rees'  Cyclopedia.    Articles, — M  Ear,"  "  Deafness,"  and 
"  Dumbness." 

The  article  on  Deafness  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  subject 
of  the  causes  of  deafness,  and  the  various  disorders  of  the  au- 
ditory organs.  It  contains  a  paragraph  in  relation  to  the  legal 
rights  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  looks  to  us  now  like  a  rem- 
nant of  the  dark  ages  ;  though  it  was  sound  law,  we  suppose, 
at  the  time  the  article  was  written, — that  is,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  absurdity  on  the  face  of  such 
doctrines,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  most  striking  indication  of 
the  change  which  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  wrought  in  their  condition.  Accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  could  not  hold  or 
convey  property.  "  One  that  is  deaf  cannot  give ;  and  thus 
also  one  that  is  dumb.  However,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some,  they  may  consent  by  signs  ;  but  it  is  generally  held,  that 
a  dumb  person  cannot  make  a  gift,  because  he  cannot  consent 
to  it.  (1  Inst.  107.)  The  Lord  shall  have  the  custody  of  a  copy 
holder  that  is  deaf  and  dumb,"  &c. 

The  article  on  Dumbness  contains  an  historical  sketch  of 
what  had  at  that  time  been  done  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes ; 
and  gives  a  full  and  clear  account  of  the  method  of  the  Abbe* 
Del'Epee,  derived  from  his  work  on  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  article  on  the  Ear  gives  an  extended  and  minute  de- 
scription of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  this  organ,  occu- 
pying over  twenty-two  pages  in  the  American  edition  of  the 
work  ;  and  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  engraved  figures. 

43.    Gordon    (Dr.  John).    Edinburgh  Encyclopedia :  Art. 
"  Dumb  and  Deaf." 

Dr.  Gordon  was  an  eminent  physician  at  Edinburgh.  His 
connection  with  the  case  of  James  Mitchell,  (the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  boy,)  and  his  communications  in  relation  to  it,  will  be 
recollected  by  the  readers  of  the  preceding  number  of  the  An- 
nals. In  a  note  to  the  Report,  for  1818,  of  the  Edinburgh  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  his  death, — while,  shortly  be- 
fore, "  in  the  vigor  of  health  and  youth," — is  mentioned  in 
terms  of  affectionate  remembrance  and  deep  regret.    His  name 
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appears  in  previous  Reports,  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Man- 
agement. 

The  article  is  interesting  and  valuable.  The  subject  was 
one  in  which  the  author  felt  much  interest,  and  to  which  he  had 
given  considerable  attention.  He  treats  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  under  "  four  heads  : — Writing,  Manual 
Speech  or  Dactylology,  Vocal  Speech,  and  the  Explanation  of 
the  Meaning  of  Words."  Under  the  head  of  "  Vocal  Speech," 
he  gives  a  discriminating  and  somewhat  original  analysis  and 
classification  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language, 
with  a  description  of  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  onrans 
by  which  they  are  produced.  The  methods  of  procedure 
which  he  lays  down,  for  teaching  articulation,  and  again,  for 
giving  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  language,  are  taken 
from  Dr.  Watson. 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  Edinburgh 
Institution,  and  introduces  two  or  three  letters  composed  by  pu- 
pils of  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  in  1S14.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  art  is  also  subjoined  ;  in  which,  some  of  the  critical  remarks 
appear  to  us  wanting  in  perfect  accuracy.  Among  other  things, 
the  method  of  De  l'Epee  is  disparaged  in  unwarranted  terms. 

44.  Roget  (Peter  II.).  M.  D. ;  F.  R.  S.  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  •  Art.  "  Deaf  and  Dumb;"  Supplement,  1819, 
and  subsequent  editions. 

The  article  above  named  is  of  considerable  length,  and  writ- 
ten apparently  with  some  pains,  and  not  without  ability  in 
some  respects  ;  but  is  marked  by  errors  and  deficiencies,  which 
evince  a  verv  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Watson,  and  the  11  Cours  d'  Instruction"  of  the 
Abbe*  Sicard,  seem  to  have  composed  the  sum  of  the  author's 
reading  on  the  subject  ;  and  from  these  two  sources, — the  form- 
er of  the  two  especially, — every  thing  of  value  contained  in 
the  article,  is  derived.  Not  an  intimation  is  given  of  a  Ger- 
man system  of  instruction ;  but  we  are  informed  that  all  the 
schools  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  United  States, 
are  "  formed  more  or  less  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris  ;"  and 
that  in  these  schools,  "  in  general,  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
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the  pupils  to  speak."  After  this  specimen  of  profound  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  our  readers,  will  not,  we  presume,  require 
us  to  proceed  to  an  elaborate  criticism  of  the  article.  The  de- 
fects of  De  l'Epee's  method  of  instruction  are  so  overstated, 
and  indeed,  its  characteristics  so  falsely  represented,  as  to 
amount  to  the  grossest  injustice. 

The  reasonings  of  the  author,  so  far  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  original  on  his  part,  are  marked  by  a  laborious  obscurity 
of  expression,  the  indication  of  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
subject ;  and  so  far  as  intelligible,  are  not  in  our  judgment  sat- 
isfactory or  philosophical.  Dr.  Roget  bears  a  high  reputation 
as  a  writer  on  physiology  ; — a  subject  on  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed he  was  well-informed ;  but  was  not  therefore  qualified 
to  write  upon  another  subject,  in  relation  to  which  he  did  not 
possess  the  requisite  knowledge. 

The  author  appears  to  have  had  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Edinburgh  School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  gives  a  some- 
what particular  account  of  it. 

45.  Reports  of  the  General  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Children,  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham. 
In  the  autumn  of  1812,  Dr.  De  Lys,  of  Birmingham,  gave  a 
public  lecture  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  to  whose 
instruction,  he,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Alexander  Blair,  had  given 
considerable  attention.  They  had  taught  the  child,  a  little  girl 
eight  years  old,  enough  to  show  the  practicability  and  advan- 
tage of  educating  children  thus  unfortuate ;  and  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  accomplished  the  end  for  which  they  had 
undertaken  this  benevolent  labor.  An  interest  was  excited, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Birmingham  Institution 
in  December  of  the  same  year;  and  in  January,  1814,  the 
school  was  opened,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood,  then  from 
Hackney,  as  instructor ;  and  the  building  now  occupied  was 
obtained  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils, that  year,  was  fifteen,  and  in  1843  had  increased  to  forty- 
eight. 

The  institution  has  been  so  liberally  supported  as  to  afford  a 
small  surplus,  invested  in  the  funds.  The  privilege  of  admit- 
ting pupils,  to  be  supported  by  the  Institution,  was  assigned  to 
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individual  subscribers,  by  lot ;  every  guinea  subscribed  giving 
one  chance  in  the  lottery  ;  but  after  1822  the  mode  of  admis- 
sion was  by  a  general  vote. 

The  Report  for  1825  makes  mention  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Braidwood,  and  of  an  unsuccessful  negotiation  with  Rev  Wil- 
liam C.  Woodbridge, — then  in  England,  and  previously  an  able 
and  highly  valued  instructor  in  the  American  Asylum, — to 
induce  him  to  take  charge  of  the  school.  The  Committee 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  change  in  their  mode  of  in- 
struction was  desirable.  Their  views  on  the  subject  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  for  1826,  (pp. 
101,  102,  103,)  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  insert  at  length  : 

"  It  did  appear  to  your  Committee,  on  a  full  and  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  that  the  system,  upon  which  the  in- 
stitution had  previously  been  conducted,  was,  in  many  respects, 
materially  defective  ;  and.  that  they  should  be  conferring  the 
most  important  benefits,  not  only  on  the  pupils  more  immedi- 
ately committed  to  their  care,  but  also  on  the  deaf  and  dumb 
generally,  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  introducing  into  your 
Asylum  a  mode  of  instruction,  similar  to  that  pursued  writh  so 
much  success  on  the  European  and  American  continents.  They 
could  not  but  entertain  an  opinion,  that  the  science  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and.  dumb,  as  hitherto  practised  in  this  country,  had 
been  embarrassed  with  much  needless  difficulty,  and  that  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  useful  knowledge  had  been  greatly 
retarded,  by  following  the  precepts  of  art  rather  than  attending 
to  the  dictates  of  nature.  If  it  be  true,  as  your  Committee  be- 
lieve, that  Nature  herself  has  taught  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own — the  language  of  gesture  and  expression — 
if  this  be  the  medium  of  communication,  which  they  spontane- 
ously and  universally  employ  with  each  other  and  with  those 
around  them — and  if  this  medium  can  be  rendered  capable  of 
conveying  to  their  minds  sound  and  correct  ideas  upon  all  points, 
in  which  it  is  needful  for  them  to  be  instructed; — it  appears  to 
follow  as  an  undeniable  conclusion,  that  the  most  effectual  and 
expeditious  mode  of  imparting  instruction  to  them,  is  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  this  their  natural  language  ;  that  this  at  least 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  employed  as  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge  to  them,  before  any  syste- 
matic attempt  be  made  to  teach  them  the  artificial  combina- 
tions of  words  and  sentences.  In  short,  it  appears  to  your 
Committee,  that  the  same  course  should  be  pursued,  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  in  teaching  children  their 
mother  tongue,  who  have  the  organs  of  hearing  and  speech 
complete.    They  should  be  taught  things  first,  and  words  after- 
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wards  ;  they  should  learn  to  think  correctly,  before  their  mem- 
ories are  burdened  with  the  artificial  expressions  of  thought. 
Otherwise,  if  this  process  be  inverted,  not  only  will  the  knowl- 
edge they  acquire,  (if  knowledge  it  may  be  called,)  be  purely 
mechanical,  but,  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  they  will  have  at  once 
to  contend  with  the  double  difficulty  of  learning  new  ideas,  and 
translating  the  terms,  in  which  these  ideas  are  conveyed,  from 
a  language  which  they  do  not  know,  into  one  which  they  do. 
It  is  upon  this  principle,  viz.  that  of  improving  and  methodi- 
zing the  natural  language  of  signs — that  the  celebrated  Institu- 
tions of  Paris,  Naples,  Genoa  and  Vienna,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  ;  and  those  of  New  York,  Hartford  and  Philadelphia, 
in  North  America,  have  been  conducted  with  so  much  success. 
And  nothing  can  more  satisfactorily  evince  the  superiority  of 
the  system,  there  adopted,  over  that  usually  employed  in  this 
country,  than  a  comparison  of  the  progress,  made  by  the  pupils 
of  the  respective  systems.  For  a  proof  of  this,  your  Commit- 
tee need  only  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Institutions  them- 
selves. They  are,  however,  further  confirmed  in  their  opinion, 
by  the  representations  of  individuals,  who  have  paid  the  closest 
attention  to  the  subject,  have  themselves  been  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  have  personally  inspected  the  principal 
institutions  in  this  and  other  countries.  They  might  appeal  to 
the  assurance  of  one  individual,  (Mr.  Woodbridge,)  who,  after 
six  years'  experience  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
tells  us  "that  he  found  himself  able  to  communicate,  by  the  me- 
dium of  natural  signs,  any  knowledge,  which  he  possessed,  on 
any  subject,  whether  scientific,  intellectual,  or  physical,  as  easi 
ly  and  as  rapidly  without  the  use  of  words,  as  he  could  do  in 
articulate  language  to  persons  equally  ignorant."  They  might 
quote  the  declaration  of  another  experienced  teacher,  who 
says,  "  I  find  no  difficulty,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  in 
conveying  to  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  (deaf  and  dumb)  pupil 
all  the  essential  doctrines  and  important  facts  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures."  And  if,  by  the  side  of  such  testimonies  as  these, 
be  placed  the  results  of  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  proficiency 
made  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  in  intellectual,  mor- 
al, and  religious  acquirements,  your  Committee  cannot  doubt, 
that  the  fullest  conviction  must  be  produced,  in  every  unpreju- 
diced mind,  that  there  is  room  for  most  essential  improvement 
in  the  system  of  our  domestic  institutions. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  a  portion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, who  had  been  deputed  to  examine  into  the  actual  state 
of  the  Asylum,  subsequently  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
referred  to  in  the  last  Report,  after  mature  deliberation,  adop- 
ted the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  Sub-committee  coincide  with  Mr.  Woodbridge 
in  opinion,  that  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  instruction  hith- 
erto pursued  in  the  institution  is  highly  expedient. 
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2.  That  the  Sub-committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  principle 
of  a  more  extended  and  definite  use  of  the  language  of  signs, 
as  explained  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  is  worthy 
of  adoption,  as  the  basis  of  the  system  of  instruction,  hereaf- 
ter to  be  pursued  in  the  institution. 

3.  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Committee,  to 
take  immediate  measures,  for  placing  the  institution  under  the 
direction  of  a  master,  whose  general  attainments  and  character 
may  qualify  him,  with  the  necessary  instructions,  to  undertake 
the  introduction  of  this  system  into  the  school. 

The  above  resolutions  received  the  sanction  of  the  General 
Committee  at  its  next  meeting,  &c." 

To  carry  out  these  views,  the  Committee  appointed  for  their 
principal  instructor,  Mr.  Louis  Du  Puget,  a  Swiss  gentleman, 
who  had  been  a  pupil,  and  afterwards  an  assistant  of  the  cele- 
brated Pestalozzi.  He  entered  on  his  duties,  after  spending  a 
short  time,  in  order  to  qualify  himself,  with  Mr.  Humphreys  of 
the  Dublin  Institution  ;  and  after  the  new  system  was  fairly  in- 
troduced, it  gave  full  satisfaction  to  the  managers  of  the  insti- 
tution. We  have  not  the  Reports  between  1838  and  1843,  but 
it  appears  that  at  some  time  between  those  dates,  Mr.  Du  Pu- 
get was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Authur  Hopper,  previously  the  sec- 
ond Master  in  the  Dublin  Institution.  Our  file  embraces  but 
a  few  of  these  Reports. 

45.  Arrowsmith  (John  P).  The  Art  of  Instructing  the 
Infant  deaf  and  dumb,  &c.  To  which  is  annexed,  the  Meth- 
od of  educating  mutes  of  a  more  mature  age,  practised,  &c, 
by  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee.  London,  1819. 
Our  knowledge  of  this  work  is  derived  from  a  few  pages  ex- 
tracted by  Dr.  Curtis,  in  his  Essay,  besides  notices  of  the  work 
by  Degerando  and  others. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  brother,  who,  when  a 
child,  manifested  such  a  desire  to  take  part  with  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  family  in  their  school  exercises,  that  the  school- 
dame  permitted  him  to  imitate  them,  as  far  as  he  could,  and 
thus  gave  him  some  instruction  in  articulation.  His  mother 
and  other  members  of  the  family  also  made  efforts  to  instruct 
him ;  but  his  education  was  afterwards  conducted  chiefly  by 
his  brother,  the  author  of  this  work, — by  methods  of  his  own 
devising,  till  he  met  with  the  Abbe"  de  1'  EpeVs  book,  (the  En- 
glish translation  of  1801,)  after  which  he  depended  chiefly  upon 
Vol.  II.  7 
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that.  This  book,  he  says,  had  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  he 
was  inclined  to  think, — though  with  little  reason,  it  seems  to 
us, — that  the  edition  had  been  suppressed.  He  produces  it 
again,  in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  with  notes, — though 
whether  the  same  translation,  or  a  new  one  of  his  own,  we  are 
not  informed. 

The  design  of  the  author  was  to  recommend  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  either  in  the  family,  or  in  schools  for 
hearing  and  speaking  children,  instead  of  in  schools  and  institu- 
tions composed  entirely  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  idea  is, 
that  deaf  and  dumb  children  will  learn  the  language  of  their 
country,  to  the  best  advantage,  by  being  associated  with  other 
children,  to  whom  it  is  vernacular ;  just  as  an  English  child  will 
learn  the  French  language  best,  in  a  French  family  or  a  school 
of  French  children  ;  and  from  this  plan,  a  benefit  would  be  re- 
alized, he  thinks,  even  to  the  hearing  and  speaking  children 
themselves. 

However  plausible  this  author's  reasons  may  appear  to  some, 
on  a  superficial  examination,  it  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class,  and  with 
the  subject  of  their  instruction,  that  his  views,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns giving  an  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  schools  for 
other  children,  are  utterly  impracticable.  The  plan  was  tried 
in  several  instances,  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  his  sug- 
gestions ;  and  in  every  case  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  was 
soon  relinquished. 

In  respect  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  home, 
in  the  family,  the  views  of  Mr.  A.  are  not  so  absolutely  chimeri- 
cal ;  though  the  instances  are  few  in  which  they  can  be  carried 
out  with  success.  We  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  parents  who  are  themselves  well  educated  and  intelligent, 
if  they  have,  in  the  providence  of  God,  any  such  interesting 
subjects  of  parental  solicitude  entrusted  to  their  care, — commit 
a  most  unfortunate  mistake,  if  they  rely  upon  a  public  institu- 
tion to  do  the  whole  work.  They  may  themselves  accomplish 
far  more  than  they  would  at  first  suppose.  They  may  give  the 
child  such  preparatory  and  supplementary  instruction,  as  will 
double  the  value  of  the  education  received  at  an  institution. 
Nay  more,  there  may  occasionally  be  instances  of  parents,  who 
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could  themselves  give  to  such  a  child  a  better  education,  than 
can  be  gained  at  a  public  institution,  with  no  instruction  at  home. 

While  the  author  gives  to  the  Asylums  which  had  been  es- 
tablished, the  credit  of  having  done  much  good,  he  blames  them 
in  general,  meaning  undoubtedly  those  of  Great  Britain, — for 
bestowing  too  much  attention  upon  the  teaching  of  utterance, 
and  attaching  to  it  too  much  importance  ;  and  further,  for  ex- 
aggerating the  difficulties  of  their  art,  and  endeavoring  to  give 
it  an  occult  and  mysterious  character,  and  to  keep  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  concealed, — and  thus,  in  effect,  debarring  the  bles- 
sings of  education  from  multitudes  of  this  unfortunate  class, 
who  might  otherwise  share  in  them.  His  statements  on  this 
head,  as  on  others,  are  too  loose  and  unqualified  ;  and  his  sug 
gestions,  though  embracing  some  correct  and  valuable  princi- 
ples, are  as  a  whole,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  crude  and  ill  con- 
sidered. We  have  no  evidence,  indeed,  in  regard  to  the  real 
amount  and  value  of  the  attainments  made  by  his  brother. 
It  is  stated  that  the  young  man  pursued  the  profession  of  an 
artist. 

The  book  may  have  done  harm,  by  succeeding,  as  it  did  to 
some  extent,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  raising  a  prejudice  against 
the  British  Asvlums.  It  may  also  have  done  good,  by  contrib- 
uting, with  other  things,  to  direct  attention  to  the  French  sys- 
tem. It  influence  was  probably  greater  than  its  merits.  It 
went  to  a  second  edition  in  1S23. 


A  SCHOOL-ROOM  EXERCISE. 

[The  following  storv  was  written  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Asylum,  as  an  ordinarv  school  exercise,  without  any  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  writer,  or  the  teacher,  that  farther  use 
would  be  made  of  it.  The  incidents  were  related  to  the  class 
by  natural  signs,  and  were  entirely  new  to  them.  It  is  insert- 
ed here,  to  give  variety  to  the  pages  of  the  Annals  ;  and  may 
serve  to  show  the  clearness  with  which  ideas  can  be  communi- 
cated in  the  language  of  si«:ns,  and  also  the  facilitv  and  accu- 
racy which  some  of  our  pupils  acquire  in  the  use  of  written 
language.  The  story  is  given  as  it  was  written,  without  the 
least  correction.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  writer,  is  a 
lad  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  became  deaf  at  seven  and  a 
half,  and  has  been  three  and  a  half  years  under  instruction. 
When  he  joined  the  Asylum,  he  had  Verv  little  knowledge  of 
language,  and  still  less 'of  articulation.    C.  S.] 
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SIR  JOHN  COCHRANE. 

Sir  John  Cochrane  was  a  Scotch  nobleman  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  During  this  time,  the  Scots,  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  government  of  Charles,  rebelled ;  but  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  they  were  defeated.  The  no- 
bility among  the  rebels  were  seized  and  tried.  Those  who 
were  condemned,  were  put  in  prison,  to  stay  there  till  the  King's 
warrant  was  received,  and  then  they  were  to  be  executed.  Sir 
John  was  among  the  number.  He  was  in  great  distress  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  two 
sons,  and  a  daughter.  He  was  afraid  to  have  them  come  to  see 
him  in  Edinburgh,  as  he  thought  that  they  might  be  suspected 
and  seized.  But  his  daughter,  a  beautiful  and  high-spirited 
young  lady,  whose  accomplishments  were  equal  to  her  beauty, 
came  unexpectedly  to  see  him  in  his  prison.  She  visited  him 
several  times.  One  time,  after  staying  with  him  a  while,  she 
told  him  that  she  should  not  be  able  to  visit  him  for  several  days. 
She  then  left  him  ;  went  home  and  disguised  herself  as  an  Irish 
servant  girl ;  mounted  her  horse  and  set  off  to  visit  her  old 
nurse  who  lived  a  two  days'  journey  from  Edinburgh.  She 
traveled  on  by-roads  to  escape  notice  ;  and  she  looked  much 
like  an  Irish  servant  on  a  borrowed  horse,  going  to  see  her 
mother.  She  stopped  only  at  cottages  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
When  she  arrived  at  her  nurse's  house,  she  was  kindly  received 
by  her,  for  she  dearly  loved  her.  Miss  Cochrane  knew  that 
she  could  trust  in  her,  and  she  acquainted  her  with  her  plans, 
into  which  the  old  woman  readily  entered.  She  lent  her  a  suit 
of  her  son's  clothes  and  a  brace  of  pistols.  After  attiring  her- 
self in  them,  Miss  Cochrane  bade  her  old  nurse  good-bye  and 
rode  away.  She  knew  that  the  King  had  sent  the  warrant  for 
her  father's  death,  and  it  was  now  on  its  way  to  Edinburgh,  and 
her  object  was  to  gain  possession  of  it  to  prevent  her  lather's 
execution.  She  also  knew  that  the  Post-man  always  stopped 
at  a  small  cottage,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of  Belford, 
at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  rode  in  the  direction 
of  Belford  and  arrived  at  the  cottage  about  an  hour  after  the 
Post-man.  She  led  her  horse  to  the  stable  herself,  as  there  was 
no  ostler  there,  and  went  into  the  house.  She  asked  the  old 
woman  who  lived  there,  for  something  to  eat.  The  old  woman 
gave  her  the  remains   of  the  Post-man's  breakfast.  Miss 
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Cochrane  ate  but  little.    When  she  had  finished,  she  asked 
for  some  water.    The  old  woman  offered  her  some  beer,  which 
she  declined,  and  offered  to  pay  for  water.    The  old  woman, 
after  telling  her  to  make  no  noise  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  Post- 
man who  was  asleep  in  the  room  adjoining,  and  not  to  touch  his 
pistols  which  were  on  the  table,  went  to  get  some  water,  which 
was  nearly  half  a  mile  off.    As  soon  as  she  left  the  room,  Miss 
Cochrane  went  to  the  room  where  the  Post-man  slept,  to  get, 
if  possible,  the  mail  bag.    But  she  was  disappointed  in  finding 
it  under  the  head  of  the  Post-man,  a  powerful  man.    As  she 
returned  to  the  room  her  eye  fell  on  the  pistols.    She  quickly 
took  them  up  and  extracted  the  charge  and  placed  them  on  the 
table  again.    Just  then  the  old  woman  came  in,  and  gave  her 
the  water,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she  had  been 
doing  any  thing.    After  drinking  off  the  water,  Miss  Cochrane 
paid  her  well ;  bade  her  good-bye ;  mounted  her  horse  and 
rode  off.    To  avoid  suspicion,  she  did  not  ride  back  the  way  she 
came,  but  rode  on  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  made  a  circuit  to  the 
place  where  she  knew  the  Post-man  would  pass.    Pretty  soon, 
he  came  up  with  her.    They  rode  on  together,  and  she  found 
him  to  be  a  good  natured  fellow.    When  they  had  got  half  way 
between  Belford  and  another  town,  she  suddenly  drew  one  of 
her  pistols  and  demanded  the  mail  bag.    At  first  he  thought  her 
joking  with  him,  but  she  told  him  that  she  was  in  earnest,  and 
had  some  companions  in  a  wood  near  by,  and  if  he  did  not  give 
up  the  bags,  she  would  shoot  him.    At  this  he  got  enraged  and 
snapped  both  his  pistols  at  her,  but  they  missed  fire  and  this 
made  him  more  angry.    He  then  dismounted  and  tried  to  seize 
her  horse,  but  by  a  sudden  manoeuver,  she  not  only  prevented 
him,  but  seized  his  horse,  and  rode  off.    After  getting  some  dis- 
tance from  him,  she  stopped  and  told  him  not  to  follow  her,  but 
to  go  back  to  Belford.    He  thinking  that  if  he  followed  her  he 
would  get  hurt,  walked  back  to  Belford  much  mortified  and 
ashamed.    Miss  Cochrane  rode  into  the  wood  and  cut  open  the 
mails.    She  found  her  father's  and  several  other  death  warrants, 
which  she  destroyed.    She  then  rode  back  to  her  old  nurse? 
leaving  the  horse  and  mails  standing  in  the  wood.    Her  old 
nurse  was  very  glad  to  see  her  again,  Miss  Cochrane  gave  her 
back  the  clothes  and  pistols  which  she  had.    After  resuming 
her  servant  dress  she  went  home.    The  Judges  wondered  why 
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the  King's  warrant  did  not  come,  and  her  father  wondered  why 
he  was  not  executed.  A  few  days  after,  a  friend  of  Sir  John 
bribed  a  Catholic  Priest,  who  had  much  influence  with  the 
King,  with  5,000  pounds,  to  intercede  for  Sir  John.  The  Priest 
did  so.  Pardon  was  granted  and  Sir  John  was  restored  to  his 
now  happy  family.  Miss  Cochrane  was  afterwards  married. 
When  peace  between  the  Scots  and  English  was  established, 
the  story  of  her  heroic  conduct  was  made  known,  and  it  gained 
for  her  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her. 

T.  J.  C. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

To  illustrate  the  principles  of  Family  and  School  Discipline. 

BY  REV.  T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

[The  article  that  follows  originally  appeared,  several  years 
ago,  in  the  Annals  of  Education,  but  as  very  few,  if  any  of  our 
readers  ever  saw  it,  we  have  given  it  a  place  in  our  columns, 
with  the  consent  of  the  author. — Editor.] 

An  incident,  which  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  has  left  an  impression  on  the  memory  of  the 
writer,  of  the  efficacy  of  religious  influence  upon  an  untutored, 
mind,  which  is  still  vivid  with  the  freshness,  as  it  were,  of  yes- 
terd  ay. 

A  boy  had  come  to  the  institution  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, of  a  striking,  and,  in  many  respects,  very  interesting 
character.  He  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  living  in  one  of  our 
large  seaports.  She  was  in  moderate  circumstances — and,  as 
it  is  too  often  the  case  with  parents  who  have  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  had  treated  him  with  a  degree  of  indulgence  alike  ex- 
cessive and  unwise.  He  had  been  brought  up  under  little  or 
no  constraint,  and,  by  roaming  about  the  city,  and  especially 
on  the  wharves  and  among  the  shipping,  had  acquired  habits 
which  made  him  a  singularly  fit  subject  on  which  to  exercise 
all  the  skill  and  patience  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his 
instruction  and  government. 

He  was  under  ten  years  of  age,  but  possessed  of  great  mus- 
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cular  power  and  bodily  activity.  The  tone  of  his  will  was 
equally  strong ;  his  temperament  quick,  ardent  and  coura- 
geous,— it  might  be  said,  reckless. 

Subordination,  in  all  its  forms,  he  had  yet  to  learn  ;  and  to 
teach  this,  in  any  good  degree,  was  no  easy  task.  If  any  phys- 
ical coercion,  affecting  the  free  use  of  his  locomotive  powers, 
was  attempted,  or  corporeal  discipline  threatened,  he  had  the 
habit  of  uttering  a  violent  and  piercing  shriek,  of  no  small  vol- 
ume and  extent  of  sound.  He  had  probably  found,  at  home, 
that  doinsr  this  was  the  means  of  exciting  either  so  much  alarm 
or  sympathy,  as  to  arrest  the  course  of  parental  discipline  ;  and 
he  resorted  to  the  old  device  for  relief  on  the  new  emergencies, 
believing  that  his  success  would  be  equally  great. 

It  was  necessary  to  watch  him  at  all  points,  and  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  firmness  and  tenderness,  to  let  him  see  that  obedi- 
ence to  rightful  and  reasonable  authority  would  not  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

There  was  then  no  chapel  in  the  Asylum,  as  there  is  at  pres- 
ent, and  no  religious  exercises  w7ere  held  on  the  Sabbath,  du- 
ring the  usual  hours  of  public  worship — a  custom  which  has 
since  been  introduced  and  continued,  w^ith  deep  interest,  and, 
it  is  hoped  with  great  benefit  to  the  pupils. 

For  the  sake  of  forming  a  salutary  religious  habit,  and  of 
impressing  their  minds  with  some  notions  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  day,  and  of  the  solemnities  of  public  service,  as  visible  to 
them  in  the  large  assembly  and  devotional  aspect  of  a  body  of 
worshippers,  the  pupils  of  the  Asylum  were  required  to  attend 
at  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city.  They  were  distributed  in 
several  pews  in  the  gallery,  accompanied  by  the  teachers  ;  the 
males  occupying  one  portion  and  the  females  another.  And, 
generally,  their  deportment  was  of  the  most  decorous  kind — 
impressed  as  they  appeared  to  be,  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
place  and  the  occasion. 

Now  and  then  there  were  exceptions,  of  which  the  boy  to 
whom  I  have  referred  was  one.  It  wras  thought  best  to  have 
him  under  my  immediate  inspection.  He  was  accordingly 
brought  from  his  usual  seat  among  the  boys,  and  placed  in  the 
pew  where  I  sat,  and  which  was  occupied  by  female  pupils. 

One  Sabbath  forenoon,  he  seemed  to  be  more  restless  than 
usual,  and  as  full  as  his  animal  spirits  could  make  him,  of  a 
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half-malicious  sportiveness,  showing  itself  in  sly,  antic  motions 
of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  droll  expressions  of  countenance,  so 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  that  really  it  was  hard  to  blame  the  smiles 
and  half-suppressed  laughter  which  ran  round  the  circle  of  his 
pew-mates. 

After  several  severe  admonitions  with  my  eye  and  finger, 
which  only  answered  the  purpose  of  making  him  more  cautious, 
so  as  to  turn  his  former  fuller  expressions  of  roguery  into  more 
concealed,  though  not  less  provoking  hints  and  allusions  of 
merriment,  (as  we  of  speech  would  say)  I  directed  him  to 
leave  his  seat,  and  come  and  stand  near  me,  before  the  door  of 
the  pew.  He  obstinately  refused.  Laying  my  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  to  produce  compliance,  I  perceived  as  he  struggled  to 
resist  me,  that  he  was  preparing  for  one  of  his  tremendous 
shrieks,  which  if  uttered  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  occasion,  would  have  electrified  the  wrhole  as- 
sembly ;  I  knew  this  from  my  familiarity  with  the  foreboding 
movements  and  expressions  of  countenance,  that  always  ac- 
companied this  practice. 

I  dreaded  such  an  explosion  exceedingly,  and  saw  that  there 
was  but  one  way  to  prevent  it.  In  an  instant,  I  took  his  hat 
and  my  own,  and  ordered  him  to  go  with  me  out  of  the  church. 
The  unexpectedness  of  the  command,  and  the  strong  and  stern 
air  of  authority  with  which  I  enforced  it,  to  my  agreeable  sur- 
prise, (for  I  confess  that  I  had  fears  of  not  succeeding,)  pro- 
duced immediate  obedience. 

We  went  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  my  study  in  the 
Asylum,  adjoining  which  was  a  large  closet.  There  I  bade 
him  be  seated  on  a  chair,  and  proceeded  to  tie  his  hands  be- 
hind him  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  his  feet  together,  in  the 
same  manner.  All  this  was  done  with  so  much  despatch,  and 
with  such  an  air  of  determination  on  my  part,  that  he  seemed 
not  to  have  the  time  necessary  to  collect  and  array  his  turbu- 
lent feelings  into  a  confirmed  opposition.  Had  he  done  this, 
there  is  not  much  probability  that  I  could  have  accomplished 
my  object  single-handed ;  for  his  muscular  strength  and  eel- 
like lubricity  of  motion,  under  the  direction  of  his  inflexible 
obstinacy,  when  it  was  once  fairly  roused  to  effort,  would  I 
think,  have  proved  an  over-match  for  me. 

I  hoped,  by  tying  him  as  I  did,  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was 
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in  my  power,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  to  produce  by  the  re- 
straint, some  more  quietness  of  nerves,  and  possibly  a  sub- 
dued spirit. 

I  waited  a  sufficient  time  to  have  the  effect  follow,  which 
did  in  a  good  degree,  so  far  as  bodily  composure  was  concerned. 
There  was  evidently,  also,  some  composure  of  mind ;  but 
whether  it  was  accompanied  with  any  compunctions  of  con- 
science and  a  willingness  to  yield  the  obedience  of  the  heart, 
or  was  only  the  calm  to  forebode  a  new  storm,  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  determine. 

I  stood  before  him,  and  secured  his  fixed  and  steady  atten- 
tion. With  all  the  mild  yet  firm  expression  of  countenance 
that  I  could  assume,  exhibiting,  what  I  really  felt,  a  deep  sor- 
row for  his  misconduct,  and  a  parental  longing  of  soul  to  con- 
vince him  of  it,  and  make  him  sensible  of  his  guilt,  I  began  to 
tell  him,  by  signs  and  gestures,  which  he  perfectly  understood, 
what  I  conceived  his  offence  to  be. 

He  had  been  long  enough  with  us,  to  have  learned  something 
of  God  and  of  our  accountability  to  him  ;  of  the  object  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  ;  and  of  the  nature  and  design  of  public 
worship.  He  had  behaved  improperly  at  church  before,  and 
often  been  admonished  on  the  subject.  He  knew  why  he  had 
been  removed  to  the  pew  in  which  I  sat,  and  that  he  was  thus 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  notice  my  directions  and  to  yield 
to  them. 

I  set  all  these  things  in  order  before  him,  clearly,  affection- 
ately, and  impressively.  During  the  whole  of  the  admonition, 
he  kept  his  eye  on  me  with  a  steady,  unwavering  gaze,  while 
the  muscles  of  his  countenance  gave  no  disclosure,  as  yet,  of 
the  internal  workings  of  his  soul.  He  had  an  eye  and  a  coun- 
tenance capable  of  the  strongest  expression  of  purpose  and 
emotion.  I  made  a  short  pause,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  his  conduct  in  the  church.  He  gave  no  reply.  I  repeated 
the  inquiry,  again  and  again;  and  there  he  sat,  like  a  little 
statue,  literally  mute,  so  that  not  a  breath,  or  motion  of  any  kind, 
escaped  him. 

"  Do  you  think  you  bright,  to  behave  as  you  did  V 
"  Yes,"  said  he, — "  yes,  yes,  yes," — moving  his  head  affirm- 
atively, with  a  look  that  showed  his  whole  soul  felt  the  force  of 
the  declaration. 
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Thinking  it  barely  possible  that  he  might  not  have  under- 
stood me,  I  repeated  the  inquiry  in  a  different  form. 

"Was  it  not  wrong  for  you  to  behave  as  you  did,  at  church  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no  ;"  was  the  immediate  and  prompt  reply,  with 
equal  emphasis. 

"  Will  you  be  guilty  of  such  conduct  again  V9 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  ;"  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that 
indicated  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  soul. 

What  was  to  be  the  issue  of  this  contest  I  knew  not,  or  what 
expedient  I  should  resort  to,  in  the  hopes  of  inducing  a  better 
state  of  feeling.  I  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  let  him  see  that  such 
conduct  could  not  escape  with  impunity.  I  demanded  his  at- 
tention, and  he  gave  it  immediately,  with  the  same  settled  and 
stern  look  of  composure  that  he  had  exhibited  before. 

"  You  are  a  very  bad  boy,  and  I  must  punish  you  in  some  way 
severely.  I  am  thinking  seriously  of  keeping  you  confined  in 
this  room,  perhaps  for  several  days,  and  giving  you  nothing  but 
bread  and  water.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  just  what  you 
deserve  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no." 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  confined  so  ?" 
"  Yes,  yes,  yes." 

One  other  resort  occurred  to  me.  It  is  that  which  is  vouch- 
safed to  us  in  all  times  of  extremity.  I  fear  we  do  not  seek  it 
with  any  thing  of  the  fidelity  or  the  frequency  which  we  ought. 

"  Look  at  me,"  said  I,  "I  am  going  to  pray  for  you.  You 
are  a  poor,  wicked  boy ;  and  if  God  does  not  have  mercy  on 
you,  and  show  you  that  you  are  a  sinner,  and  lead  you  to  re- 
pentance, and  help  you  to  do  better,  I  do  not  know  what  will 
become  of  you.  I  am  afraid  you  will  keep  on  growing  more 
and  more  wicked,  till  your  Father  in  Heaven  becomes  so  much 
displeased  with  you,  that  he  will  abandon  you  to  your  own 
course  in  sin.  I  will  beseech  him,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  have 
mercy  on  you.    Look  at  me  while  I  pray  for  you." 

He  seemed  quite  disposed  to  do  so  ;  and,  standing  directly 
before  him,  with  my  eyes  closed,  and  my  arms  extended  up- 
wards, I  offered  a  short  prayer  in  that  expressive  language  of 
signs  and  gestures,  which,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  fully  as  sig- 
nificant, for  all  the  purposes  of  devotion,  as  speech  is  to  us.  I 
have  often  thought  that  it  is  more  so.    For  it  is  the  language  of 
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feeling,  deep  and  strong,  and  of  picturesque  thought.  Pray- 
er,— at  least  a  great  portion  of  it, — is  conversant  with  those 
spiritual  objects,  which  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  only  by 
the  aid  of  sensible  analogies  and  symbols.  To  be  sincere  and 
fervent,  it  must  flow  from  the  heart,  and  mingle  with  the  con- 
templating of  such  objects  its  purest  and  most  hallowed  emo- 
tions. 

The  petition  offered  at  this  time,  I  have  already  stated  in 
substance,  in  the  remarks  which  I  made  to  the  boy  when  I  in- 
vited his  attention. 

I  trembled  to  open  my  eyes,  and  ascertain  the  result ;  for 
if  he  would  not  be  moved  now,  what  could  I  hope  for  1  Imag- 
ine then,  my  astonishment  and  delight,  to  see  tears  trickling 
down  a  softened  and  subdued  face,  the  expression  of  which 
clearly  showed  that  the  fountains  of  feeling  within  were  bro- 
ken up,  and  that  I  might  now  use  a  moral  influence  with  the 
prospect  of  success. 

I  released  him  from  his  bonds.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  done  wrong.  I  went  into  a  renewed  course  of  admonition, 
which  he  received,  apparently,  with  a  docile  and  contrite  tem- 
per. He  promised  entire  amendment  in  the  particular  in  which 
he  had  offended.  He  hoped  God  would  forgive  him,  and  en- 
able him  to  do  better  in  future. 

My  end  was  attained  ;  and  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  his 
conduct,  at  church,  was  not  afterwards  deserving  of  censure. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Georgia  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In  the  autumn  of 
1834,  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  the  principal  of  the  American  Asylum ; 
accompanied  by  three  of  the  pupils,  paid  a  visit  to  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  to  lay  before  the  people  of  that  quarter  of 
the  country,  the  duty  and  the  desirability  of  providing  means 
for  the  education  of  their  indigent  deaf  and  dumb.  An  exhi- 
bition  was  first  made  before  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
then  in  session,  and  the  result  was  an  annual  appropriation  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  sufficient  to  keep  fifteen 
persons  constantly  under  instruction  in  the  Asylum.  This  ap- 
propriation has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  without 
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interruption.  Mr.  Weld  then  proceeded  to  Georgia,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  Legislature  of  that  State  was,  at  this  very- 
time,  "contemplating  some  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;"  indeed,  initiatory  measures  had  already  been  taken.  A 
committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  "had  investigated  the 
subject  in  a  careful  manner,  and  in  their  report  had  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  made  for 
sending  abroad  their  deaf  and  dumb  for  education  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  that  inquiries  be  instituted  in  regard  to  the  practica- 
bility of  ultimately  establishing  a  Southern  Institution  in  con- 
nection with  two  or  more  neighboring-  States."  The  recom- 
mendations  of  this  report  were  embodied  in  a  legislative  act, 
and  the  American  Asylum  was  selected  as  the  institution  to 
which  the  Georgia  beneficiaries  should  be  sent. 

This  was  regarded,  however,  from  the  first,  as  a  temporary 
arrangement.  "  Three  years  ago"  (we  quote  now  from  the  ac- 
count lately  furnished  us  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Fannin,  the  Principal  of 
the  Georgia  Asylum,)  "  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Commissioner  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Governor,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  so  amending  the  original  statute,  that  the  State 
beneficiaries  could  be  educated  within  its  limits,  provided  a 
suitable  location  could  be  found.  This  suggestion,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor,  was  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  early  in  the  Spring  of  1846,  application  was  made  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Hearn  School  (at  Cave  Spring,  Floyd  Coun- 
ty,) to  open  a  department  for  this  class  of  pupils.  The  Trus- 
tees were  favorable  to  the  application.  The  department  was 
opened  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  of  the  same  year,  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  teachers  of  that  institution,"  (namely, 
Mr.  Fannin.)  "  The  pupils  continued  to  be  taught  in  this  depart- 
ment until  the  fifteenth  of  December  1847,  when,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  an  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  located 
and  endowed,  and  a  Board  of  Commissioners  created  for  its 
supervisory  control.  An  appropriation  adequate  to  the  end 
contemplated  was  made  at  the  same  time.  The  Commissioners 
have  selected  a  site  near  the  village  of  Cave  Spring  in  Floyd 
County,  where  a  commodious  building  is  in  process  of  erection. 
At  present  the  pupils  are  taught  in  hired  rooms.  They  are 
eighteen  in  number.  It  is  probable  that  as  soon  as  suitable  ac- 
commodations are  provided,  this  number  will  be  considerably 
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increased.  The  friends  of  the  institution  have  been  gratified 
at  the  advancement  made  by  most  of  the  pupils,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  believe  that,  with  the  smiles  of  heaven,  much 
good  will  be  the  fruit  of  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  Georgia." 

To  qualify  himself  for  his  position  as  principal  of  this  new 
institution,  Mr.  Fannin  spent  some  time  at  the  American  Asy- 
lum in  the  Spring  of  1846,  and  also  in  the  Summer  of  1848; 
receiving  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  lan- 
guage of  signs.  Our  best  wishes  attend  him  and  the  other 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Georgia,  in  their  noble  enterprise. 

Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  world.  The  Qua- 
trieme  Circuiaire,  put  forth  by  the  Paris  Institution  in  1836,  con- 
tains a  list  of  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  world, 
so  far  as  ascertained  at  that  time.  Since  then,  several  new 
schools  have  come  into  existence,  and  several  have  been  discon- 
tinued, so  that  the  sum  total  does  not  probably  vary  much  from 
what  it  was  in  1836.  According  to  this  catalogue,  there  are, 
in  Europe,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  schools  for  this  class  of 
persons ;  public  and  private,  large  and  small,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows. Portugal  has  one ;  Spain,  one ;  Italy,  eight ;  Switzer- 
land, six  ;  Austria,  six ;  Prussia,  nineteen ;  the  rest  of  Germany, 
thirty ;  Belgium,  seven ;  Holland,  two ;  Denmark,  two ;  Sweden, 
one;  Poland,  one;  Russia,  two;  England,  eight;  Scotland, 
six ;  Ireland,  two ;  France,  thirty-two.  In  the  United  States, 
(we  follow  our  own  knowledge  now,  and  not  the  Circulaire  afore- 
said,) there  are  eleven  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  viz,  the 
American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion at  New  York  city ;  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  Virginia  Institution  at  Staunton  ;  the  North  Caro- 
lina Institution  at  Raleigh  ;  the  Georgia  Asylum  at  Cave  Spring; 
the  Tennessee  Institution  at  Knoxville  ;  The  Kentucky  Institu- 
tion at  Danville  ;  the  Ohio  Asylum  at  Columbus  ;  the  Indiana 
Institution  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  Illinois  Institution  at  Jack- 
sonville. Asia  has  one  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  (viz.  at 
Calcutta  ;)  or,  at  least,  had  in  1836.  Whether  it  is  still  in  exis- 
tence wre  cannot  say. 

France,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  a  greater  number  of  schools 
of  this  class  than  any  other  nation.  Many  of  them,  however, 
contain  but  few  pupils.  In  our  own  country,  some  additional 
Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  needed,  or  will  be  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  years.  The  Atlantic  States  are  sufficiently 
supplied,  but  at  the  West  and  South-west,  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  those  parts 
of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Kittens  loss  of  hearing.  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  Editor  of 
the  Pictorial  Bible  ;  of  the  Bible  Cyclopaedia ;  &c,  and  author 
of  several  works  of  much  literary  merit,  was  deprived  of  his 
hearing  at  twelve  years  of  age.  In  his  late  book  entitled  The 
Lost  Senses,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  calamity  befell  him. 

"  On  the  day  in  question,  my  father  and  another  man,  attend- 
ed by  myself,  were  engaged  in  new  slating  the  roof  of  a  house, 
the  ladder  ascending  to  which  was  fixed  in  a  small  court  paved 
with  flag-stones.  The  access  to  this  court  from  the  street  was 
by  a  paved  passage,  through  which  ran  a  gutter,  whereby  waste 
water  was  conducted  from  the  yard  into  the  street. 

"Three  things  occupied  my  mind  that  day.  One  was,  that 
the  town-crier,  who  occupied  part  of  the  house  in  which  we 
lived,  had  been  the  previous  evening  prevailed  upon  to  entrust 
me  with  a  book,  for  which  I  had  long  been  worrying  him,  and 
with  the  contents  of  which  I  was  most  eager  to  become  ac- 
quainted. I  think  it  was  1  Kirby's  Wonderful  Magazine  ;'  and 
I  now  dwell  the  rather  upon  this  circumstance,  as,  with  other 
facts  of  the  same  kind,  it  helps  to  satisfy  me  that  I  was  already 
a  most  voracious  reader,  and  that  the  calamity  which  befell 
me  did  not  create  in  me  the  literary  appetite,  but  only  threw 
me  more  entirely  upon  the  resources  which  it  offered. 

"  The  other  circumstance  was,  that  my  grandmother  had 
finished,  all  but  the  buttons,  a  new  smock-frock,  which  I  had 
hoped  to  have  assumed  that  very  day,  but  which  was  faithfully 
promised  for  the  morrow.  As  this  was  the  first  time  that  I 
should  have  worn  that  article  of  attire,  the  event  was  contem- 
plated with  something  of  that  interest  and  solicitude  with  which 
the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  Roman  youth. 

"  The  last  circumstance,  and  the  one,  perhaps,  which  had 
some  effect  upon  what  ensued,  was  this  :  In  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  house  in  which  we  were  at  work,  a  young  sailor, 
of  whom  1  had  some  knowledge,  had  died  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, which  had  been  attended  with  circumstances  which  the 
doctors  could  not  well  understand.  It  was  therefore  concluded 
that  the  body  should  be  opened  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death. 
I  knew  this  was  to  be  done,  but  not  the  time  appointed  for  the 
operation.  But,  on<  passing  from  the  street  into  the  yard,  with 
a  load  of  slates  which  I  was  to  take  to  the  house-top,  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  a  stream  of  blood,  or  rather,  I  supposed, 
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bloody  water,  flowing  through  the  gutter  by  which  the  passage 
was  traversed.  The  idea  that  this  was  the  blood  of  the  dead 
youth  whom  I  had  so  lately  seen  alive,  and  that  the  doctors 
were  then  at  work  cutting  him  up  and  groping  at  his  inside, 
made  me  shudder,  and  gave  what  I  should  now  call  a  shock  to 
my  nerves,  although  I  was  very  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
about  nerves  at  that  time.  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  owing  to 
this  that  I  lost  much  of  the  presence  of  mind  and  collectedness 
so  important  to  me  at  that  moment ;  for  when  T  had  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  was  in  the  critical  act  of  stepping 
from  it  on  to  the  roof,  I  lost  my  footing,  and  fell  backward, 
from  a  height  of  about  thirty-five  feet,  into  the  paved  court 
below. 

"  Of  what  followed  I  know  nothing  ;  and  as  this  is  the  rec- 
ord of  my  own  sensations,  I  can  here  report  nothing  but  that 
which  1  myself  know.  For  one  moment,  indeed,  I  awoke  from 
that  deathlike  state,  and  then  found  that  my  father,  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  people,  was  bearing  me  homeward  in  his  arms  :  but 
I  had  then  no  recollection  of  what  had  happened,  and  at  once 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

"  In  this  state  I  remained  for  a  fortnight,  as  I  afterwards 
learned.  These  days  were  a  blank  in  my  life  ;  I  could  never 
bring  any  recollections  to  bear  upon  them  ;  and  when  I  awoke 
one  morning  to  consciousness,  it  was  as  from  a  night  of  sleep. 
I  saw  that  it  was  at  least  two  hours  later  than  my  usual  time  of 
rising,  and  marveled  that  I  had  been  suffered  to  sleep  so  late. 
I  attempted  to  spring  up  in  bed,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that 
I  could  not  even  move.  The  utter  prostration  of  my  strength 
subdued  all  curiosity  within  me.  I  experienced  no  pain,  but  I 
felt  that  I  was  weak ;  I  saw  that  I  was  treated  as  an  invalid, 
and  acquiesced  in  my  condition,  though  some  time  passed — 
more  time  than  the  reader  would  imagine,  before  I  could  piece 
together  my  broken  recollections  so  as  to  comprehend  it. 

"  I  was  very  slow  in  learning  that  my  hearing  was  entirely 
gone.  The  unusual  stillness  of  all  things  was  grateful  to  me 
in  my  utter  exhaustion ;  and  if,  in  this  half-awakened  state,  a 
thought  of  the  matter  entered  my  mind,  I  ascribed  it  to  the  un- 
usual care  and  success  of  my  friends  in  preserving  silence 
around  me.  I  saw  them  talking,  indeed,  to  one  another,  and 
thought  that,  out  of  regard  to  my  feeble  condition,  they  spoke 
in  whispers,  because  I  heard  them  not.  The  truth  was  revealed 
to  me  in  consequence  of  my  solicitude  about  the  book  which 
had  so  much  interested  me  on  the  day  of  my  fall.  It  had,  it 
seems,  been  reclaimed  by  the  good  old  man  who  had  sent  it  to 
me,  and  who  doubtless  concluded  that  I  should  have  no  more 
need  of  books  in  this  life.  He  was  wrong ;  for  there  has  been 
nothing  in  this  life  which  I  have  needed  more.    I  asked  for  this 
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book  with  much  earnestness,  and  was  answered  by  signs  which 
I  could  not  comprehend. 

"  1  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?'  I  cried  ;  1  Pray  let  me  have  the 
book.' 

"  This  seemed  to  create  some  confusion  ;  and  at  length  some 
one,  more  clever  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of 
writing  upon  a  slate,  that  the  book  had  been  reclaimed  by  the 
owner,  and  that  I  could  not  in  my  weak  state  be  allowed  to  read. 

"  '  But,'  I  said  in  great  astonishment,  1  why  do  you  write  to 
me,  why  not  speak  ?    Speak,  speak  !' 

"  Those  who  stood  round  the  bed  exchanged  significant  looks 
of  concern,  and  the  writer  soon  displayed  upon  his  slate  the 
awful  words — You  are  deaf  !" 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  we  requested  such  of  our 
subscribers  as  were  not  intending  to  renew  their  subscriptions, 
to  acquaint  us  with  their  intention  before  the  issue  of  the  suc- 
ceeding number.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  very  few  of 
our  patrons  have  withdrawn  from  us  their  support.  We  wish 
to  make  our  publication  one  of  permanent  value,  so  that  when 
the  series  of  numbers  is  completed,  they  can  be  bound  in  vol- 
umes, and  preserved  for  reference  hereafter.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add,  that  our  terms  are,  payment  in  advance  for  each 
volume. 
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JULIA  BRACE. 

BY  L.  H.  WOODRUFF. 

Among  the  inmates  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  still  lives,  in  the  possession  of  good  health  and  no 
little  enjoyment,  this  well  known  instance  of  the  threefold  pri- 
vation of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech. 

She  is  the  earliest  case  of  any  note  in  our  own  country, 
being  now  41  years  of  age  ;  and  having  resided  in  the  institu- 
tion for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  is  now,  as  she  has 
always  been,  an  object  of  great  interest  to  those  who  visit  it. 
On  Wednesday  afternoons,  after  the  exercises  of  the  mutes,  in 
the  different  school-rooms,  have  been  witnessed,  the  matron's 
room  is  frequently  filled  with  visitors,  waiting  the  appearance 
of  Julia  Brace,  who,  as  she  has  done  for  many  years,  begins, 
immediately  on  coming  in,  to  examine,  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  with  great  minuteness,  the  various  attire  of  the  ladies, 
and  thus  takes  her  weekly  lesson  in  the  prevailing  styles  of 
dress,  to  which  she  is  somewhat  studious  to  conform  her  own. 

If  she  receives  a  muff,  or  any  other  article,  from  one  of  the 
company,  she  invariably  restores  it  to  its  proper  owner,  nor 
will  she  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  in  the  possession  of  another ; 
evincing,  in  this  respect,  a  most  remarkable  facility  in  distin- 
guishing between  different  persons,  though  never  previously 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  But  the  dexterity  that  she 
exhibits  in  threading  her  needle,  which  is  done  by  means  of  her 
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fingers  and  tongue,  well  nigh  as  expeditiously  as  in  the  usual 
way  by  those  possessed  of  sight,  is  matter  of  astonishment  to 
those  who  witness  it ;  while  her  skill  in  sewing,  bears  no  mean 
comparison  with  that  of  others,  being  such  as  to  enable  her 
to  do,  easily  and  well,  many  kinds  of  needlework,  and  with  a 
little  aid  to  make  her  own  dresses. 

It  is  not  designed,  in  this  article,  to  dwell  upon  those  particu- 
lars of  her  history,  which  are  somewhat  generally  known,  and 
of  which  a  detailed  account  was  appended  to  the  twenty-firs* 
Report  of  the  Asylum  in  1S27;  but  simply  to  present  some 
facts,  respecting  her  present  condition  and  more  recent  history, 
which  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  "  Annals,"  and  bring 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  record  of  her  peculiar  life. 

It  is  now  nearly  twelve  years,  since  the  account  of  Julia 
Brace,  above  alluded  to,  was  published.  Not  long  afterwards, 
Dr.  Howe  brought  his  favorite  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman,  to  visit 
the  Asylum  ;  (or  as  she  expressed  it  in  writing,  "  to  see  the 
deaf  and  dumb  folks  ;")  and  besides  the  great  interest  which 
Laura  evinced  in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  acquaintance  was 
formed  between  Julia  and  herself,  which,  to  the  former,  at 
least,  appeared  to  be  a  source  of  the  highest  satisfaction. 
During  her  brief  visit,  Julia  was  much  with  her,  and  when 
seated  by  her  side,  the  workings  of  her  countenance  revealed 
the  intense  pleasurable  excitement,  of  which  she  was  the  sub- 
ject. This  regard  was  indeed  mutual,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  proposition,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Howe,  that  Julia  Brace 
should  go  to  Boston,  and  receive  instruction,  by  the  same 
method  which  had  been  used  so  successfully  with  Laura. 

When  the  arrangement  was  made  and  communicated  to 
Julia,  she  was  much  pleased  with  the  plan ;  made  the  neces- 
sary preparations  in  her  wardrobe,  removing  the  various  arti- 
cles from  her  bureau,  and  asking  if  she  should  give  it  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  seeming  not  to  anticipate  her  return; 
but  on  being  told  that  she  might  want  it  again,  she  left  it  in  the 
care  of  the  matron. 

One  year  was  given  to  this  experiment,  and  it  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  make  her  acquainted  with  the  raised  letters  of 
the  blind,  and  enable  her  to  spell  and  understand  many  short 
single  words  with  a  few  phrases  ;  but  she  seemed  to  lose,  almost 
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as  rapidly  as  she  acquired,  these  simple  elements  of  language, 
and  her  age  was  so  far  advanced  being  (then  about  thirty-five,) 
that  it  seemed  to  preclude  the  hope  of  her  ever  making  much 
proficiency.  A  result  of  the  same  kind  had  previously  attended 
an  effort,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  made  upon  her  ad- 
mission to  the  Asylum.  Her  age,  even  at  that  period,  as  she 
had  attained  to  eighteen,  was  not  in  her  favor,  and  the  present 
facilities  for  instructing  the  blind  by  means  of  raised  letters 
were  not  then  enjoyed.  But  notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
both  these  attempts  to  open  an  avenue  of  approach  to  her  mind 
through  the  medium  of  literal  or  verbal  language,  she  has  from 
the  first  possessed  an  intelligible  language  of  signs,  which  has 
been  much  enlarged  by  her  residence  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  expressing  her  ideas  to  others,  her  signs  or  gestures 
are  of  course  addressed  to  the  eye ;  but  in  making  any  com- 
munication to  her,  the  method  is,  to  take  her  hands  and  make 
signs  with  them ;  or  in  some  other  way  to  make  her  conscious 
of  the  motion  or  gesture  through  her  sense  of  feeling. 

The  year  which  she  spent  in  Boston,  was  far  from  being 
without  value  to  her.  The  change  of  scene,  for  such  it  was  to 
her  mental  vision,  opened  a  new  sphere  to  her  thoughts,  and 
by  bringing  into  new  activity  the  workings  of  an  imagination, 
perhaps  the  more  busy,  because  unaided  by  sight,  contributed, 
with  the  daily  instruction  she  received,  to  quicken  her  faculties 
and  develope  more  fully  to  herself  the  consciousness  of  intellect 
and  feeling.  Her  intercourse,  moreover,  with  her  teachers, 
and  her  companions  in  misfortune,  Laura  Bridgman  and  Oliver 
Caswell,  called  forth  the  sympathies  and  aroused  the  sensibili- 
ties of  her  heart ;  the  whole  having  left,  as  is  manifest,  a  most 
vivid  and  agreable  impression  on  her  mind.  This  is  evinced  by 
her  frequent  allusions  to  Boston,  to  her  teachers,  to  Oliver,  and 
especially  to  Laura,  about  whom  she  always  inquires,  if  in- 
formed that  any  one  has  just  come  from  Boston. 

She  was  happy  to  return  to  her  old  home  in  the  Asylum, 
and  brought  with  her  "  the  blind  child's  first  lessons ;"  in 
which,  for  a  time,  she  continued  to  manifest  some  interest ;  and 
even  now  occasionally  spells  the  names  of  a  few  common  ob- 
jects, such  as  a  cow,  a  dog,  a  hat,  a  cap  ;  making,  also,  for 
them  the  deaf  and  dumb  signs.    She  however  soon  tires  of  the 
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exercise,  and  raises  her  hand  upward,  signifying  the  wish  to 
carry  the  book  back  to  her  room  above.  Still  she  attaches  a 
value  to  it,  (as,  indeed,  to  every  thing  of  her  own,)  and  does 
not  wish  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Judging  from  her  capacity  in  other  things,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  such  efforts  in  behalf  of  others ;  if  the 
attempt  had  been  made  at  a  suitable  age  and  under  favorable 
circumstances,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  might  have 
been  taught,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  use  of  language. 

Julia  has  a  mother,  and  other  relatives,  residing  in  a  town 
adjoining  Hartford,  who  sometimes  call  to  see  her  at  the  Asy- 
lum, and  whom  she  occasionally  visits  in  the  vacations,  when 
the  pupils  go  home.  A  recent  visit  was  made  in  the  Autumn, 
which  was  anticipated  with  no  little  pleasure  ;  preparation 
being  made,  on  her  part,  for  the  gratification  of  the  children  of 
the  family,  in  the  purchase,  through  others,  of  sundry  little 
articles  suitable  for  the  purpose.  After  spending  the  time, 
which  she  has  previously  resolved  on,  she  is  not  easily  induced, 
on  these  occasions,  to  prolong  her  stay,  but  insists  upon  return- 
ing to  her  home  in  the  Asylum  ;  to  which  she  thus  exhibits  the 
strongest  attachment. 

Her  affectionate  regard  for  the  matron  is  very  great ;  in 
many  ways  manifesting  the  greatest  confidence  in  her,  and 
generally  yielding  to  her  the  most  implicit  obedience.  Being 
tenacious  of  her  own  rights,  if  at  any  time  suspicious  of  their 
infringement  by  others,  she  promptly  appeals  to  her  for  their 
vindication.  If  wantonly  stinted  in  any  delicacy  of  the  table, 
with  the  idea  that  her  blindness  will  prevent  her  from  com- 
paring her  portion  with  that  of  others,  she  soon  discovers  the 
imposition,  and  knows  where  to  obtain  redress.  Nor  does  this 
seem  to  be,  on  her  part,  a  matter  of  mere  selfishness  ;  for  she 
often  evinces  a  similar  concern,  that  the  waiters  should  fare 
equally  well  with  the  rest,  and  takes  pleasure,  after  the  meal, 
in  carrying  to  them  their  full  portion. 

Her  health  and  consequently  her  appetite  being  good, 
her  meals  seem  to  afford  her  much  enjoyment,  and  she  fre- 
quently pays  a  visit  to  the  kitchen,  to  gratify  her  curiosity  with 
regard  to  the  coming  meal.  If  she  has  received  the  present  of 
any  thing  suited  to  gratify  the  taste,  she  often  lays  it  aside  till 
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the  Sabbath,  and  when  the  pupils  are  assembled  in  the  chapel, 
she  brings  it  out,  that  she  may  quietly  enjoy  it. 

She  has  always  been  noted  for  her  industry,  and  the  perse- 
verance and  careful  attention  with  which  she  prosecutes  any 
work  that  she  may  have  on  hand.  In  the  morning,  after  com- 
pleting her  accustomed  task  of  washing  and  wiping  the  spoons, 
used  by  the  pupils  at  breakfast,  she  makes  her  own  bed,  as- 
sumes a  suitable  dress  for  the  day,  and  proceeds  to  her  sewing, 
which  may  be,  either  on  her  own  dresses,  or  on  those  of  some 
of  the  female  pupils.  On  the  customary  days  of  ironing,  she 
selects  her  own  articles,  and  irons  them  herself,  in  the  best 
manner.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  she  had  not  been  de- 
prived of  sight  and  hearing,  she  would  have  been  an  example 
of  industry  and  habits  of  order. 

In  her  appearance,  Julia  Brace  is  not  prepossessing ;  her 
countenance  being  devoid  of  that  interest  which  strikes  the  be- 
holder, in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  ;  yet  she  is  neat  and 
tidy  in  her  dress,  and  by  no  means  negligent  of  her  person. 

In  respect  to  the  actual  amount  of  her  knowledge,  we  will 
consider  a  few  particulars.  Her  acquaintance  with  localities  is 
of  course  limited  to  those  places  where  she  has  been.  She 
moves  with  ease  and  certainty  about  the  Asylum,  is  sometimes 
taken  out  to  walk  by  some  kindly  disposed  female  pupil,  and, 
occasionally,  finds  her  way,  unaided,  to  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing houses.  She  was,  not  long  since,  found  at  the  gate  of  a 
house,  which  had  recentlv  come  into  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  teachers,  but  maintained  that  it  still  belonged  to  its  former 
occupant  ;  when  at  length  convinced  to  the  contrary,  she  con- 
sented to  walk  in,  and  evinced  much  pleasure  in  discovering 
what  changes  had  been  made,  and  in  examining  the  furniture 
of  the  house.  On  another  occasion,  she  expressed  a  desire  to 
visit  a  family,  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  more  remote 
from  the  Asylum  ;  but  on  being  told  that  the  road  was  muddy, 
she  inquired  how  deep  the  mud  was,  and  whether  the  water 
ran  along  the  gutters,  and  wished  to  know  if  the  cows  drank 
the  water.  So  far  as  her  knowledge  extends,  her  impressions 
seem  to  be  quite  correct  with  regard  to  space  and  distance. 
She  has  often  been  observed  to  pass  through  the  hall,  and  pro- 
ceed some  distance  to  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  turning  at 
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the  proper  point,  and  descending  without  guiding  herself  in  the 
least  by  her  hands. 

She  seems  to  measure  with  much  accuracy  the  lapse  of  time, 
being  aided,  in  this  respect,  by  the  regular  succession  of  the 
various  employments  of  the  pupils  in  the  institution.  The  re- 
turn of  the  seasons,  the  approach  of  vacation,  the  customary 
festal  occasions,  do  not  come  unexpectedly  to  her ;  for  either 
by  her  own  modes  of  observation,  or  by  inquiry,  she  keeps  her- 
self apprised  of  them. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  also  considerable. 
Although  she  cannot  see  the  springing  grass,  the  swelling  buds, 
and  the  early  flowers  of  spring,  she  goes  out  to  feel  of  them 
and  smell  them ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  garden,  the  summer  fruits  and  foliage,  and  the  rich 
stores  which  Autumn  yields,  submit  themselves  to  her  delighted 
inspection. 

She  is  of  course  aware  of  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
sometimes  anticipates  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  by  some  precau- 
tion with  respect  to  herself  or  others  ;  in  the  case  of  snow,  in- 
quiring as  to  its  depth,  and  expressing  her  solicitude,  lest  Miss 

P  ,  whose  parents  reside  in  the  city,  should  not  be  able  to 

return  to  the  Asylum  ;  and  at  other  times,  amusing  herself  by 

telling  how  Mr.  W  ,  one  of  the  teachers,  will  put  on  his 

high  top  boots,  and  wade  through  the  snow,  from  his  boarding 
place  in  the  city  to  the  Asylum. 

In  regard  to  her  knowledge  of  persons,  she  has  a  general 
acquaintance  with  most,  if  not  all  the  females  connected  with 
the  institution,  taking  much  interest  in  the  little  girls,  when 
they  first  come  among  us,  and  being  curious  to  know  under 
whose  instruction  they  are  placed.  To  some  of  the  girls  she 
evinces  a  strong  attachment,  and  with  few  exceptions  takes  a 
kindly  interest  in  each.  She  has  always  been  disposed  to  shun 
contact  with  the  male  pupils,  and  is  entirely  averse  to  gentle- 
men, with  the  exception  of  the  principal,  and  some  of  the  older 
teachers,  whom  she  has  long  known,  and  from  whom  she  has 
experienced  kindness. 

On  the  last  Thanksgiving  evening,  the  customary  occasion 
of  innocent  festivity  with  the  pupils  of  the  Asylum;  when  the 
boys  are  permitted  to  visit  the  sitting  room  of  the  girls,  and  in 
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the  presence  of  the  teachers  and  their  families  display  their 
rude  attempts  at  gallantry,  by  inviting  a  selected  partner  to 
walk  around  the  cheerfully  lighted  apartments  and  halls  of  the 
building;  the  matron  proposed  to  Julia,  who  always  partici- 
pates in  the  hilarity  of  the  scene,  to  accept  the  arm  of  one  or 
another  of  the  boys  ;  but  she  most  decidedly  declined  the  pro- 
posal, readily  consenting,  however,  to  promenade  with  the 
principal ;  a  privilege  wThich,  at  such  times,  she  is  permitted  to 
enjoy. 

We  are  entirely  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  her  knowledge  of 
God.  That  she  once  had  a  child's  apprehension  of  him,  we 
know  from  the  fact  that  she  had  been  taught  to  pray  to  him, 
before  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  which  occurred  at  the  age 
of  four  years  and  five  months,  and  even  continued  her  simple 
form  of  prayer  for  some  time  afterwards,  with  the  imperfect 
speech  which  she  then  possessed.  She  has  been  known,  also, 
since  she  came  to  the  institution,  to  go  alone  and  assume  the 
attitude  of  devotion,  but  whether  this  was  prompted  by  any 
gleam  of  religious  light,  or  was  merely  an  imitation  of  what 
she  had  observed  among  the  female  pupils,  we  cannot  say. 
We  believe  she  has  not  now  any  habit  of  this  kind.  Whether 
there  remain  to  her  even  any  vague  ideas  of  a  supreme  Being, 
to  whom  she  is  responsible,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

Some  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  communicate  to 
her  the  idea  of  God,  or  ascertain  if  it  existed  in  her  mind,  in 
the  following  manner.  "  Her  attention  was  called  to  a  great 
variety  of  artificial  objects,  and  she  was  told  that  Miss  C. 
made  this,  Mr.  S.  made  that,  a  man  one,  a  woman  another, 
and  so  on.  The  idea  of  making  is  familiar,  for  she  makes 
some  things  herself.  Then  a  number  of  natural  objects  were 
presented  her,  such  as  minerals,  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  vege- 
tables ;  and  she  was  told  that  neither  this  friend  nor  that 
acquaintance  made  any  of  them  ;  that  neither  men  nor  women 
made  them.  The  hope  was  entertained  that  her  curiosity 
would  be  excited,  and  that  a  way  might  be  discovered  to  con- 
vey to  her  mind  the  great  idea  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  The 
attempt  was  not  successful ;  and  though  several  times  repeated, 
did  not  result  in  exciting  her  mind,  fixing  her  attention,  or 
giving  any  encouraging  indications." 
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Neither  are  we  able  to  determine,  what  are  her  ideas  of 
death  and  a  future  state  ;  if,  indeed,  she  have  any  of  the  latter. 
When  a  death  has  occurred,  she  sometimes  expresses  her  sor- 
row, intimates  that  the  body  will  be  covered  up  in  the  ground, 
and  says  that  the  individual  was  good  and  has  gone  up  ;  having 
some  vague  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  soul  in  distinction  from  the 
body.  That  she  has  within  herself  a  conscious  spiritual  exist- 
ence, no  one  can  doubt ;  and  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  she  may  have  some  understanding  of  the  same  in 
others. 

Of  the  possession  of  the  moral  sense,  she  affords  the  most 
unequivocal  indications.  One  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  ex- 
istence of  natural  conscience  in  any  mind,  is  its  instinctive  dis- 
position to  assert  its  own  rights  and  maintain  them.  This 
Julia  does,  and  condemns,  in  the  strongest  manner,  any  viola- 
tion of  them  on  the  part  of  others,  intimating  sometimes  their 
desert  of  severe  punishment.  She  is  moreover  quite  sensible 
to  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  her  own  conduct,  and 
it  is  common  for  the  matron  to  check  the  occasional  irregulari- 
ties of  her  temper,  by  telling  her  to  be  good  ;  the  meaning  of 
which  she  evidently  well  understands.  We  argue  from  these 
facts  that  she  is  a  responsible  being,  and  that,  like  every  other 
rational  creature,  she  has  the  law  of  rectitude  written  on  her 
heart,  and  feels,  according  to  her  understanding  of  its  claims, 
the  obligation  to  obey  it. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  great  interest, — what  is  her 
moral  state  ?  The  little  light  we  can  obtain  on  this  point,  as 
in  every  other  instance,  without  pretending  to  read  the  heart, 
must  emanate  from  her  conduct.  She  has  often  evinced  a  pas- 
sionate, and  sometimes  a  vindictive  disposition  ;  but  we  believe 
there  has  been  a  gradual  amelioration  of  her  character  in  these 
respects.  Her  accustomed  impatience  of  control  has  also  been 
sensibly  mitigated  ;  so  that,  as  we  have  stated  above,  she  yields 
implicitly  and  readily  to  the  matron,  whom  she  seems  to  regard 
as  the  only  person  whom  she  is  bound  to  obey.  Whether  this 
change  in  her  conduct,  and  this  modification  of  her  disposition, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  working  of  right  principle,  we  should 
be  glad,  but  are  not  able  to  decide. 

So  far  as  we  know,  she  is  never  guilty  of  theft,  falsehood,  or 
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deliberate  wickedness  of  any  kind.  Her  honesty  is  entirely 
beyond  suspicion,  and  manifests  itself,  even  in  respect  to  the 
most  trifling  articles,  which,  if  they  belong  to  another,  she  is 
sure  to  return,  and  is  equally  careful  that  like  restitution  be 
made  to  her  of  what  is  her  own.  Even  a  pin,  which  she  has 
found  in  her  work,  must  be  restored  to  its.  owner,  and  she  is 
equally  scrupulous  with  regard  to  her  own  pins.  Although 
very  fond  of  money,  she  is  perfectly  trustworthy  in  respect  to 
that  which  is  owned  by  others — being  allowed,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  have  free  access  to  it,  without  any  fear  that  she 
will  appropriate  any  part  of  it  to  her  own  use.  A  slight  inci- 
dent will  illustrate  this.  The  matron  recently  handed  Julia  a 
bill,  directing  her  to  carry  it  up  stairs,  which  she  did,  and  placed 
it,  as  was  supposed,  in  one  of  the  matron's  drawers.  But 
some  curiosity  being  felt  to  know  what  disposition  she  had 
made  of  it,  it  was  ascertained  that  she  had  taken  the  key  of  a 
chest  in  which  the  money  of  the  girls  is  kept,  opened  the  chest, 
and  by  means  of  another  key  opened  the  matron's  box,  and 
there  carefully  deposited  her  money. 

She  has  always  been  noted  for  a  remarkable  delicacy  with 
regard,  even,  to  the  reception  of  articles  designed  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her,  as  she  will,  on  no  account,  consent  to  retain 
them,  unless  fully  assured  that  they  are  gifts.  One  instance  is 
recollected,  of  recent  occurrence,  in  which  a  lady,  whose  attire 
she  had  been  examining,  took  off  a  handsome  breast-pin  and 
put  it  into  her  hand,  intending  to  make  her  a  present  of  it ; 
but  she  could  not  be  satisfied,  till  with  her  own  hands  she  had 
restored  it  to  its  former  place. 

We  are  not  aware  that  she  indulges  malignant  feelings  to- 
wards any  one  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  shows,  in  some  in- 
stances, much  kindness  to  those  around  her  ;  especially  if  they 
are  sick,  standing  by  the  bedside,  and  endeavoring  to  minister 
to  their  wants  ;  and  in  many  ways  she  evinces  a  kindly  interest 
in  others,  expressing  by  signs  her  concern  for  their  comfort  and 
enjoyment. 

Julia  always  abstains  from  labor  of  every  kind  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but,  we  know  not  from  any  other  motives,  than  a  desire 
to  imitate  the  example  of  others,  and  a  willingness  to  enjoy  a 
day  of  rest.     She  dresses  herself  in  her  best  clothes,  and 
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and  spends  the  day  outwardly  with  great  propriety,  but  unlike 
Anna  Temmermans,  of  Belgium,  she  is  never  present  with  the 
pupils,  in  the  chapel,  at  the  hours  of  religious  worship  ;  per- 
haps for  the  reason,  that  she  has  no  idea  of  the  object  of  their 
going  there,  and  can  therefore  have  no  religious  associations 
with  it. 

It  is  painful  to  be  left  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  respecting 
the  moral  condition  of  a  fellow  being  j  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, in  this  view,  that  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  teach 
her  language,  and  especially  to  enlighten  her  mind  with  regard 
to  the  Creator,  were  not  attended  with  success.  But  we  doubt 
not  that  the  great  Author  of  the  mind  can  communicate  with 
her  spirit,  though  she  know  him  not  ;  and  even  inspire  her  with 
that  genuine  love  of  what  is  right,  which,  wherever  found,  is 
accepted  with  him.  We  know  that  he  is  ever  present  in  all 
his  works,  and  more  especially  in  the  hearts  of  his  intelligent 
offspring ;  and  who  shall  say  what  his  divine  presence  may  not 
accomplish  in  the  inward  workings  of  a  mind,  so  much  be- 
nighted and  enthralled,  as  that,  even,  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 


SCENE  FROM  THE  DRAMA  OF  "THE  ABBE  DE  L/EPEE." 

[In  our  biographical  notice  of  the  Abbe  De  l'Epee,  (Vol.  I. 
No.  2  of  the  Annals,)  allusion  was  made  to  a  deaf  and  dumb 
boy,  who  was  found  in  the  streets  of  Paris ;  adopted  and  edu- 
cated by  the  Abbe,  and  named  by  him  Theodore.  This  boy 
was  afterward  discovered  to  be  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  the 
rightful  heir  of  a  large  fortune,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
by  the  villany  of  a  near  relative.  The  Abbe  did  not,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  following  scene,  himself  accompany  Theodore  in 
his  search  for  his  birth-place,  being  prevented  by  age  and  in- 
firmity ;  but  he  provided  him  with  proper  companions,  who  per- 
severed in  their  singular  pilgrimage,  until  the  home  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  injured  youth  was  found.  The  play  from  which 
the  following  scene  is  taken,  was  very  popular  in  France,  and 
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has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  We  copy  from  an 
English  translation,  published  in  this  city  in  1818,  with  a  pre- 
face by  Mr.  Clerc. — Editor.] 

SCENE  II. 

A  square  in  the  city  of  Toulouse.  On  one  side  the  palace  of 
Harancour,  on  the  other  the  house  of  Frauval,  bridge,  churchy 

Enter  De  L'Epee  and  Theodore. 

(Theodore  precedes  De  l'Epee,  and  advancing  in  great  agitation, 
expresses  by  signs  that  he  recollects  the  spot  they  are  in.) 
De  VE.  This  warm  emotion — this  sudden  change  in  all  his 
features — convinces  me  that  he  recollects  this  place, — Hadst 
thou  the  use  of  speech  ! 

(Theodore,  looking  round  him,  observes  a  church,  and  gives 
signs  ?y,ore  expressive  of  his  knoiving  the  place.) 

De  VE.  It  is — it  must   be  so  ; — and  am  I  then  at  length 
arrived  at  the  period  of  my  long  and  painful  search  ! — 
(Theodore  now  sees  the  palace  of  Harancour ;  he  starts — rivets 

his  eyes  to  it — advances  a  step  or  two — points  to  the  statues — 

utters  a  shriek — and  drops  breathless  into  the  arms  of  De 

l'Epee.) 

De  VE.  Ah,  my  poor  wronged  boy, — for  such  I'm  sure  you 
are, — that  sound  goes  to  my  very  heart ! — He  scarcely  breathes. 
— I  never  saw  him  so  much  agitated. — There,  there  ;  Come, 
come. — Why  was  a  voice  denied  to  sensibility  so  eloquent ! 
(Theodore  makes  signs  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  that  he  was 

born  in  that  palace, — that  he  lived  in  it  when  a  child — had 

seen  the  statues — come  through  the  gate,  <$-c.  fyc.) 

De  VE.  Yes  ; — in  that  house  was  he  born.  Words  could  not 
tell  it  more  plainly.  The  care  of  heaven  still  wakes  upon  the 
helpless. 

(Theodore  makes  signs  of  gratitude  to  De  l'Epee,  and  fervently 
kisses  his  hands. — De  l'Epee  explains  that  it  is  not  to  him, 
but  to  Heaven,  that  he  ought  to  p  ;y  his  thanks — Theodore  in- 
stantly drops  on  his  knee,  and  expresses  a  prayer  for  blessings 
on  his  benefactor. 

De  VE.  {Bare-headed — boivs,  and  says)  0,  thou,  who 
guidest  at  thy  will  the  thoughts  of  men, — thou,  by  whom  I 
was  inspired  to  this  great  undertaking, — 0,  power  omnipotent ! 
— deign  to  accept  the  grateful  adoration  of  thy  servant,  whom 
thou  hast  still  protected — and  of  this  spechless  orphan  to 
whom  thou  hast  made  me  a  second  father  ! — If  I  have  uprightly 
discharged  my  duty, — if  all  my  love  and  labors  for  him  may 
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dare  to  ask  a  benediction, — vouchsafe  to  shed  its  dews  on  this 
forlorn  one,  and  let  his  good  be  all  my  great  reward  ! — 
(De  l'Epee  raises  Theodore,  and  embraces  him.) 
We  must  proceed  with  caution  ; — and,  first,  to  learn  who  is  the 
owner  of  this  house. 

(Theodore  is  running  to  knock  at  the  gate — De  l'Epee  stops 

him,  fyc.) 

Enter  Pierre. 

Pie.  Well — that  President  is  the  best  natured  gentleman, — 

De  VE.  O,  here  comes  one  that  may,  perhaps,  instruct  me. 
(Signs  to  Theodore  to  attend.)  Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  this  square? 

Pie.  (Aside.)  Strangers,  I  perceive — It  is  called  St.  George's 
square,  sir — (Looking  at  Theodore.) 

De  VE.  Thank  you,  sir. — Another  word — Do  you  know  this 
superb  mansion  ? 

Pie.  (Observing  De  l'Epee  and  Theodore  more  closely.) 
Know  it  ! — I  think  I  ought  ! — I've  lived  here  these  five  years. 

De  VE.  That' s  fortunate.    And  you  call  it — 

Pie.  (Aside.)  Plaguy  inquisitive  ! — A  few  years  ago  it  was 
called  the  Palace  of  Harancour — 

De  VE.  Of  Harancour? 

Pie.  But  at  present  it  belongs  to  a  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Darlemont.  ( Observing  Theodore.)  'Tis  odd — He  seems  to 
talk  by  signs  ; — Is  he  dumb  ? 

(During  the  above  dialogue,  Theodore  examines  the  gateway, 
pillars,  aims,  <J-c.  of  the  Palace  of  Harancour ;  and  explains 
to  De  l'Epee,  his  recollection  of  the  various  objects,  cj-c. 
De  VE.  And  who  is  this  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Darle- 
mont? 

(Theodore  now  turns  his  face  fairly  towards  Pierre.) 

Pie.  How  like  it  is  !— Sir  ?— Who  is  he  ? 

De  VE.  Yes  ; — I  mean,  what  is  his  rank,  his  profession  ? 

Pie.  (Still  looking  at  Theodore.)  Profession!  Me  has  no 
profession,  sir  ; — He's  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Toulouse  : — 
(Looking  a£  Theodore.) — One  might  almost  swear  to  it.  Your 
servant,  sir ; — I'm  wanted.  (Aside.)  Very  odd,  all  these  ques- 
tions. (Looking  at  Theodore.)  The  strongest  likeness  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life. 

[Exit  Pierre  into  the  palace.] 
De  VE.  Ay,  my  friend  ; — you  little  know  the  motive  of  my 
questions.  There's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. — This  house,  that 
once  belong'd  to  so  distinguished  a  family, — this  Darlemont, 
the  present  possessor  of  it, — every  circumstance  relating  to  it, 
— must  be  publicly  known  in  Toulouse.    I'll  instantly  away, 
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— seek  out  some  lodging,  and  then — But,  for  fear  it  should 
escape  me — (  Writes  in  a  note  book) — Harancour, — Darlemont. 
(Theodore,  as  De  l'Epee  writes,  runs  to  him  with  eager  cui  iosity. 
— De  l'Epee  presses  Jum  in  his  arms.) 
De  VE.  Yes,  my  poor  mute  Theodore  ;  if  you  belong  to 
parents  who  can  feel,  no  doubt  they  still  lament  your  loss, — 
and  will  with  transport  hail  your  return. — If,  as  I  fear,  you  are 
the  victim  of  unnatural  foul  play,  grant  me,  Providence,  to  un- 
mask and  confound  it !  So  men  shall  have  another  proof,  that 
every  fraud  will  soon  or  late  be  detected,  and  that  no  crime 
escapes  eternal  justice. 

[Eocit  De  L'Efee,  leading  Theodore,  who  looks  back  at  the 
Palace  of  Harancour,  fyc] 


LIFE  AT  THE  ASYLUM. 

BY  HENRY  B.  CAMP. 

There  are  now  no  less  than  eleven  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  containing  about  one  thousand 
pupils.  These  are,  to  a  great  extent,  isolated  institutions. 
They  are  not  of  a  character  to  attract  much  public  notice. 
Their  inmates  know  little  of  the  world  around  them,  and  the 
world  around  knows  little  of  them.  They  have  no  transactions 
of  business,  nor  any  links  of  sympathy  with  the  surrounding 
population.  They  form  so  many  distinct  and  secluded  com- 
munities ;  their  peculiar  language  and  deaf  ears  and  mute 
tongues,  in  a  great  degree,  precluding  intercourse  with  others. 
But  there  is  a  class  of  individuals,  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
these  institutions  ;  we  refer  to  parents  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  have  at  length  made  the  dreadful  discovery,  that  their 
beloved  children  cannot  hear  or  speak.  They  are  now  looking 
into  the  future.  They  are  anxiously  inquiring  how  this  great 
misfortune,  which  has  befallen  their  children,  can  be  alleviated. 
Their  minds  at  once  recur  to  the  Asylum.  But  how  can  they 
part  from  their  beloved  offspring,  and  commit  them  to  the  care 
of  strangers  far  away  ?  What  treatment  will  they  there  re- 
ceive ?    Will  they  be  contented  and  happy  ?    To  meet  such 
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inquiries  as  these,  we  propose,  very  briefly,  to  point  out  the 
pupils'  condition  and  their  manner  of  life  at  the  Asylum. 

The  most  eventful  and  memorable  week,  perhaps,  in  the 
life  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  individual,  is  that  of  his  departure  from 
home,  and  arrival  at  the  Asylum.  With  some  apprehensions 
and  sadness,  he  bids  adieu  to  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
with  but  a  vague  idea  wherefore  and  whither  he  is  going.  Yet 
joyful  feelings  predominate  in  his  mind,  for  he  is  accompanied 
by  his  father,  in  whom  he  can  trust,  and  any  change  is  grateful 
to  a  life  of  monotony  like  his. 

All  is  new  to  him,  and  as  he  is  borne  along  in  the  rapid  rail- 
car,  over  hill  and  valley,  and  by  successive  towns  and  cities, 
his  mind  is  filled  with  emotions  of  wonder.  He  learns,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  there  are  many  more  people  than  the  former 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  and  that  the  world  is  not  bounded 
by  the  hills  of  his  native  village. 

The  steamboat,  ploughing  its  way  through  the  waters,  is  a 
world  of  miracles  to  him,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects 
he  meets  with,  in  his  rapid  journey,  he  becomes  almost  bewil- 
dered and  lost ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  his  place  of  destination, 
the  climax  of  his  wonder  is  reached,  as  he  enters  the  stately 
Asylum  and  sees  before  him  two  hundred  deaf  and  dumb,  like 
himself. 

When,  on  the  morrow,  he  bids  adieu  to  his  father,  and  is  left 
alone  among  strangers,  it  is  not  surprising  if  that  sad  and  unde- 
fined state  of  feeling,  called  home-sickness,  should,  for  a  time, 
take  possession  of  his  mind.  The  image  of  father  and  mother 
and  friends  far  away,  is  vividly  before  him,  and  a  few  tears  and 
sighs  will  escape  him,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts  to 
repress  them. 

But  the  reign  of  his  melancholy  is  of  short  continuance. 
He  has  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  officers  of  the  Asy- 
lum, and  now  his  sympathizing  companions  gather  around,  and 
propose  to  him  a  thousand  questions  about  himself  and  his 
friends  and  his  journey.  He  rejoices  to  find,  (perhaps  to  one  in 
his  circumstances,  an  excusable  feeling,)  that  there  are  others  in 
the  world  like  himself,  and  that  he  can  converse  with  them  in 
his  own  native  language,  and  thus,  the  new  world  in  which  he 
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lives,  with  its  changing  and  novel  scenes,  soon  engrosses  his 
mind. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  enters  the  spacious  chapel, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  witnesses  divine  worship  in  his 
own  impressive  language  of  signs.  Who  can  tell  his  emotions, 
as  he  thus  unites  with  his  fellow  pupils  in  prayer  to  God,  of 
whose  existence,  even,  he  was  perhaps  before  ignorant  ! 

He  enters  the  school-room,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  work 
he  has  in  prospect.  Why,  all  the  apparatus  before  him  ;  for 
what  purpose  that  abacus  hanging  upon  the  wall, — that  frown- 
ing row  of  huge  slates  around  the  room,  he  cannot  imagine. 
He  is  called  to  trace  upon  them  the  mysterious  characters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  to  spell  them  upon  his  fingers.  He  is  de- 
lighted with  his  new  work,  but  is  not  discouraged,  because  he 
is  unaware  how  complicated  and  vast  is  the  superstructure  of 
the  English  language,  of  the  knowledge  of  which  he  is  now 
laying  the  foundation. 

Thus  passes  the  first  half  day  of  his  school-room  experience. 
With  an  appetite  sharpened  by  this  new  mental  exercise,  he 
goes  to  the  dining  room,  and  partakes  of  his  homely,  but  sub- 
stantial and  healthful  meal.  How  different  the  animating 
scene  before  him,  from  the  dull  and  unsocial  meals  of  his  own 
home  ! 

From  thence  he  goes  to  the  play-ground,  not  to  be  neglected, 
as  he  was  by  the  boys  of  his  native  village,  but  to  find  himself 
among  equals,  capable  of  joining,  and  leading,  in  all  their  ex- 
hilarating sports.  A  portion  of  each  day  is  spent  in  the  work- 
shop, where  he  is  taught  some  useful  trade,  and  where  his  me- 
chanical genius,  if  he  have  any,  is  called  into  exercise. 

The  evening  brings  the  hours  devoted  to  study.  Seated  at 
his  table,  with  his  lesson  before  him,  he  begins,  for  the  first 
time,  to  set  in  motion  that  wonderful  machine  within,  the  human 
mind,  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  lain  almost  wholly  dormant. 
The  sight  of  a  hundred  boys  before  him,  all  diligently  engaged 
in  mastering  their  evening  task,  inspires  him  with  ambition. 
Undisturbed  by  the  busy  hum  around  him,  (an  advantage  en- 
joyed by  mutes,)  he  is  almost  of  necessity  made  a  student.  He 
must  fall  in  with  the  current,  and  study  from  mere  sympathy, 
if  other  motives  fail 
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Thus  passes  each  successive  day  in  pleasant  alternations  of 
study,  work,  and  play.  His  mind  begins  to  expand.  His 
knowledge  increases,  and  his  moral  feelings  are  cultivated. 
He  is  conscious  of  new  and  noble  powers  within,  and  he  begins 
to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  the  human  race,  and  that  he  can,  if 
he  will,  make  himself  a  man,  and  one  worthy  of  his  species. 

Thus  employed,  the  term  glides  rapidly  by,  and  vacation 
arrives.  If  he  returns  to  visit  home  and  friends,  of  course  his 
time  is  pleasantly  occupied.  If  he  remains  in  the  institution, 
as  about  one  half  perhaps  do,  there  are  not  wanting  sources  of 
enjoyment,  fully  to  occupy  the  six  weeks  of  vacation. 

If  young,  he  is  placed  under  the  care  of  an  older  pupil,  and 
permitted  to  visit  the  city,  or  to  roam  over  the  neighboring 
groves  and  fields,  and  gather  the  fruits  of  the  season  ;  or  with 
some  chosen  companions,  he  takes  a  pedestrian  tour ;  or  vehi- 
cles are  engaged  to  convey  them  all  to  visit  some  place  of  in- 
terest, where  they  partake  of  a  bountiful  dinner,  and  spend  the 
day  in  healthful  exercise  and  recreation. 

Sometimes,  during  the  summer  term,  a  steamboat  is  char- 
tered, and  all  the  pupils  enjoy  a  pleasant  sail,  to  some  neigh- 
boring city,  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
world,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  theme  for  composition,  and 
letter  writing  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  anniversaries  are  all  duly  noticed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July  a  pic-nic  is  their  more  usual  way  of 
manifesting  their  patriotism.  A  procession  is  formed,  they 
march  to  some  pleasant  grove  in  the  vicinity,  and  several 
speeches  in  the  language  of  signs,  are  made,  both  by  instruc- 
tors and  pupils.  One  selects  for  his  topic,  "  Our  republican 
government  and  free  institutions."  Another  expatiates  upon 
the  subject  of  temperance,  or  some  other  topic,  not  inappro- 
priate to  the  day  and  the  occasion,  after  which  they  partake  of 
the  good  cheer  provided  for  them,  and  return  quietly  to  the 
institution,  not  less  sincere  patriots  than  others,  because  they 
have  not  burnt  large  quantities  of  gunpowder,  or  suffered  in 
life  and  limb  from  explosions  and  other  accidents. 

But  the  season  of  Thanksgiving  is  probably  the  favorite  an- 
niversary of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  forenoon  of  that  day, 
they  assemble  in  the  chapel,  where  religious  exercises  are  held, 
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as  in  all  our  churches.  At  a  little  later  hour  than  usual,  they 
sit  down  to  tables  groaning  under  the  weight  of  a  plentiful  en- 
tertainment, and  ample  justice  is  done  to  the  good  cheer  pro- 
vided. In  the  evening,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  boys> 
dressed  in  their  holiday  attire,  proceed  to  the  parlor,  around 
which  the  young  ladies  are  arranged  to  receive  them.  After 
the  formality  of  introduction  is  over,  partners  are  selected,  and 
they  promenade  the  spacious  halls  of  the  building.  In  due 
time  rings  are  formed,  and  various  plays  are  introduced.  Thus 
the  evening  passes  in  social  intercourse,  and  the  occasion  is 
long  remembered  by  them,  as  one  of  peculiar  enjoyment.  On 
the  succeeding  evening  there  is  an  exhibition  of  tableaux,  in  the 
preparation  of  which,  they  have  been  sometime  previous  en- 
gaged during  their  leisure  hours. 

Another  source  of  amusement  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is 
sight-seeing,  of  which,  in  a  city  like  this,  there  is  ordinarily  no 
lack.  No  long  interval  is  likely  to  occur,  without  the  arrival 
of  a  menagerie,  diorama,  statuary,  painting,  or  other  exhibition, 
and  the  proprietors  often  extend  a  free  invitation  to  the  mutes, 
from  motives  of  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate.  These  exhi- 
bitions not  only  afford  gratification  and  amusement,  they  tend 
to  elevate  and  refine  the  mind,  and  the  time  thus  occasionally 
spent  in  their  inspection,  is  doubtless  as  profitably  spent,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  school-room. 

During  the  winter  term,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  to  the 
pupils  by  the  instructors  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week. 
Philosophy,  history,  biography,  and  other  topics  fitted  to  in- 
struct and  amuse,  are  selected,  and  occasionally  philosophical 
experiments  are  made  in  their  presence. 

Such  are  some  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  at  our  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  evil  is  con- 
nected with  the  good.  In  such  a  collection  of  pupils,  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  there  must  of  course  be  almost  every 
variety  of  character.  But  the  good  predominates.  There  is  a 
pervading  healthful  tone  of  moral  sentiment. 

In  view  of  all  these  privileges,  what  parent  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  can  hesitate  to  send  him  to  one  of  our  institutions  ?  Who 
would  condemn  him  to  darkness  and  unhappiness,  when  light 
and  enjoyment  are  thus  proffered  to  his  acceptance  ?    No  won- 
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der  our  pupils  become  greatly  attached  to  the  place  of  their 
mental  and  moral  renovation.  No  wonder,  after  a  residence 
here  of  five  or  six  years,  they  should  leave,  with  the  deepest 
regret,  their  "  alma  mater,"  and  ever  cherish  for  her  the 
highest  affection  and  respect. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[We  have  given,  in  former  numbers  of  the  Annals,  a  few 
specimens  of  the  poetry  of  deaf-mutes.  Mr.  Burnet,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  gentleman,  whose  beautiful  lines  entitled  "  My 
home,  farewell,"  appeared  in  our  last  number,  has  sent  us  the 
verses  below,  written  by  James  Nack,  who,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  also  deaf.  Mr.  Burnet  prefaces  the  contributed  lines 
thus.  "  As  you  have  given  specimens  of  rhymes  by  two  deaf- 
mutes,  (semi-mutes,  though  not  se?ni-sourd,)  suppose  you  add 
specimens  of  one  or  two  others,  who,  like  those  two,  are  pro- 
foundly deaf,  but  like  them,  also,  learned  to  read  before  their 
misfortune.  I  inclose  a  specimen  of  James  Nack's  poetry. 
You  will  find  specimens  of  Dr.  Kitto's  versification  in  his  work 
on  deafness. 

"  There  have  been  other  similar  instances  in  Europe.  I 
have  read  in  some  English  Report,  (I  forget  of  what  institution,) 
that  a  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  had  published  a  volume  of 
poetry.  This  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago.  I  have  also  seen  in  a  catalogue  '  The  Silent  Harp 
and  other  poems.'  I  forget  the  name  of  the  authoress;  it 
may,  or  may  not  have  been  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  about  Pelissier  and  another  deaf  rhymer 
in  France.  But  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Kruse  (of 
Schleswig)  says,  in  his  work,  1  Der  Taub  Stumme '  &c,  that 
he  had  himself  published  some  pieces  of  poetry  in  a  German 
newspaper.  There  was  a  time  when  I  supposed  myself  the 
only  deaf  writer  of  rhymes  in  the  world.  By  the  way,  it  is 
several  years  since  I  have  written  verse  at  all."  Thus  far  Mr. 
Burnet.    The  lines  that  follow  are  taken  from  the  "  Bell  Song," 
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(imitated  from  Schiller,)  originally  published  in  the  New  York 
Mirror,  and  republished  in  the  volume  mentioned  on  page  180 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Annals. — Editor.] 


u  Years  speed  like  wind  ;  for  scenes  of  strife 

Proud  youth  from  girlhood  fiercely  sunders  ; 
Plunges  amid  the  storms  of  life, 

And  wanders  through  the  world  of  wonders ; 
A  stranger  to  his  father's  home 

Returning,  lo  !  in  youthful  splendor, 
All  glorious  as  an  angel  come 

From  heaven,  with  bashful  look  and  tender, 
And  blushing  like  the  orient  skies, 
The  maiden  stands  before  his  eyes, 

His  heart  is  seized  with  nameless  yearning, 

He  turns  aside,  alone  he  strays, 
His  eyes  with  sudden  tears  are  burning, 

Again  he  turns  to  seek  her  gaze, 
And  blushingly  her  pathway  traces 

Until  her  greeting  makes  him  blest, 
He  seeks  the  fairest  flower,  and  places 

Its  beauty  in  her  fairer  breast. 

Young  love  !  what  longing  hopes  unfoldeth 
Thy  golden  time  !  what  joys  of  price  ! 

The  eye  an  open  heaven  beholdeth, 
And  swells  the  heart  in  Paradise. 

Young  love  !  ah  !  couldst  thou  ever  nourish 

The  golden  dream  !  forever  flourish  ! 

Let  him,  enthralled  by  passion  strong, 
Approve,  before  the  lasting  union, 
If  heart  with  heart  is  in  communion, 
The  dream  is  short ;  repentance  long. 

Ring  out !  ring  out !  for  triumph  blesses 

The  youth  who  by  the  altar  stands, 
And  lovely  in  the  young  bride's  tresses 

The  nuptial  wreath  entwines  its  bands. 
Alas  !  that  life's  enraptured  fire 

Should  with  the  May  of  life  decay, 
The  fairy  dreams  of  young  desir« 
With  veil  and  girdle  rent  away. 
Flits  passion's  hour, 

Yet  love  remaineth, 
A  ripening  flower 
Which  truth  su  aineth." 
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JEAN  MASSIEU. 

BY  LAURENT  CLERC. 

Jean,  or  rather  John  Massieu,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth, — 
a  name  well  known  throughout  Europe,  although  it  is  possible 
but  very  few  may  be  familiar  with  the  character  and  history  of 
the  man — was  born,  in  1772,  at  Semens,  a  very  small  village 
situated  at  some  leagues  south  of  Bordeaux.  His  parents  were 
poor,  but  honest ;  the  occupation  of  his  father  being  that  of  a 
vine-dresser.  They  had  the  misfortune  of  having  in  their 
family  as  many  as  six  deaf  and  dumb  children  ;  three  boys  and 
three  daughters.  Massieu  was  the  second,  if  not  the  youngest 
of  the  brothers.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  deaf  and  dumb  school  kept  at  Bordeaux  by  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  who  had  long  before  established  it,  after  having  re- 
ceived lessons  from  the  Abbe  De  L'Epee,  and  before  succeeding 
that  immortal  benefactor  of  humanity  at  Paris. 

In  1790  or  1791,  the  Abbe  Sicard  left  Bordeaux,  being  called 
to  Paris  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  Abbe  De  L'Epee,  who  had 
died  the  preceding  year  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Of 
course,  Massieu  accompanied  his  master  thither.  He  was  then 
about  eighteen,  and  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  tutors  in  the  Paris  Institution.  He  was 
twenty-five  years  old  in  1797,  at  which  time,  myself,  Laurent 
Clerc,  eleven  years  old,  was  brought  to  Paris  by  my  uncle 
Laurent  Clerc  of  grateful  remembrance.  Massieu  was,  there- 
fore, my  first  teacher,  and  I  had  good  opportunity  of  knowing 
him  thoroughly.  He  had  not  only  intelligence  but  genius  ;  yet 
there  was  a  striking  contrast  between  some  traits  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  intellectual  faculties  ;  for,  cultivated  as  his  mind 
was,  he  had  during  his  whole  life  the  carelessness  and  thought- 
lessness of  a  child.  I  often  saw  him  hesitate  whether  he 
should  do  the  least  action  or  not,  for  fear  of  displeasing  even 
the  youngest  of  his  pupils.  He  consulted  them  on  the  most 
important,  as  well  as  on  the  most  trifling  matters ;  nor  was  it 
seldom  that  he  came  to  communicate  to  his  colleagues  his 
child-like  fancies  or  apprehensions  or  uneasiness.    He  had  an 
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extreme  fondness  for  watches,  books  and  other  small  articles  : 
and  when  the  fancy  took  hold  of  him,  he  was  seen  to  wear 
two,  three,  and  even  four  watches.  Sometimes  he  bought 
books  in  all  the  quarters  of  Paris,  and  when  possessing  these 
objects  so  much  wished  for,  he  always  carried  them  about  him 
in  his  pockets,  or  in  his  hands.  He  looked  at  them  without 
cessation  ;  he  showed  them  to  everybody.  By  little  and  little 
this  habit  grew  weaker,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  passed  away,  to 
give  place  to  another  gratification.  Sometimes  he  bought  at 
auction  dress-coats,  embroidered  waistcoats,  silk  short  panta- 
loons, silk  stockings  and  buckled  shoes,  after  the  fashion  of 
Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVI,  and  on  certain  occa- 
sions came  dressed  in  them  into  his  school-room  to  the  great 
amusement  of  some,  and  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  others.  His 
common  dress  in  the  school  was  a  loose  grey  riding-coat,  de- 
scending as  low  as  the  ankles,  furnished  with  two  large  deep 
pockets  which  he  filled  with  the  crayons  with  which  the  pupils 
wrote  on  the  black-boards,  and  when  school  was  done,  he 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  collect  them  and  to  replace  them  in  his 
pockets,  and  he  carried  them  constantly  about  him,  except 
when  he  had  to  go  out  of  the  institution.  Thus  passed  the 
days  of  his  youth  between  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a  teacher  and  the  gratification  of  these  different  tastes  which 
were  his  predominant  passions.  He  never  could  subject  him- 
self to  the  usages  of  the  world.  It  was  not  for  want  of  having 
frequented  the  best  society.  He  had  for  more  than  twenty 
years  seen  all  who  were  most  distinguished  in  France ;  had 
been  introduced  to  the  most  august  personages,  sovereigns  and 
princes  ;  to  ladies  the  most  renowned  for  their  grace  and  intel- 
ligence ;  to  the  greatest  men  in  science  and  the  arts,  and  yet 
he  did  not  much  improve.  His  manners  were  simple.  A 
great  vivacity,  mixed  with  a  slight  roughness  of  manners 
added  another  feature  to  his  character,  without  being  a  fault. 
His  bright  imagination  shone  with  advantage  in  his  answers, 
sometimes  incorrect  indeed,  because  he  did  not  slavishly  ob- 
serve the  rules,  often  arbitrary  ones,  of  the  French  language  ; 
but  they  were  always  in  conformity  with  sound  logic  and  gen- 
eral grammar.  When  it  happened  that  he  did  not  know  a 
word,  he  invented  one  by  following,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
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fidelity,  the  principles  of  analogy.  Those  slight  errors,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  cold  purist,  who  is  not  much  better  than  our  poor 
Massieu,  since  he  himself  neglects,  too,  the  capricious  usages 
of  society,  are  well  made  up  by  the  originality  of  his  thoughts, 
the  coloring  of  his  fancies,  the  justness  of  his  comparisons,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  metaphors,  wholly  oriental.  Those  who 
read  him,  thought  they  were  reading  some  passages  of  the 
Prophets.  What  is  most  to  be  admired  is,  that  Massieu  wrote 
his  thoughts  with  great  rapidity.  His  answers  were  in  the 
form  of  short  discourses,  in  which  he  knew  how  to  mix,  with 
art,  the  description  with  the  definition,  without  the  smallest 
hesitation  ;  so  that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  always  ready 
to  answer.  So  did  Mr.  Sicard  say  on  this  subject,  in  using  a 
simple,  but  just  and  expressive  comparison,  that  in  order  to  put 
a  question  to  Massieu,  it  was  enough  to  strike  the  stone  with  a 
steel,  and  immediately  the  spark  would  issue.  His  answers 
then  seemed  to  flow  spontaneously. 

I  remember  many  anecdotes  about  Massieu  ;  I  have  time  to 
mention  but  two  or  three,  and  if  I  mention  them  here,  it  is  less 
to  detract  from  his  merits  than  to  showT  that  his  oddities  did 
not  injure  his  intellectual  faculties.  Besides,  they  are  so  well 
known  everywhere,  that  when  they  were  repeated  to  him  at  a 
more  advanced  -age,  far  from  feeling  offended,  he  heartily  joined 
with  others  in  laughing  at  them. 

One  day  he  had  a  complaint  to  make  against  a  man  who 
had  attempted  to  rob  him  of  his  pocket-book.  He  repaired  to 
one  of  the  Paris  police-offices,  and  demanded  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  wTrote  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Judge,  I  am  deaf  and  dumb.  I  was  looking  at  some- 
thing in  a  broad  street  with  other  deaf  and  dumb  persons. 
This  man  saw  me.  He  noticed  a  small  pocket-book  in  the 
pocket  of  my  coat.  He  slily  approached  me.  He  was  draw- 
ing out  the  pocket-book  when  my  hip  warned  me.  J  turned 
myself  briskly  towrards  this  man,  who  being  afraid,  threw 
the  pocket-book  between  the  legs  of  another  man,  who  picked 
it  up  and  returned  it  to  me.  I  seized  the  thief  by  his  jacket, 
I  held  him  fast ;  he  became  pale  and  trembling.  I  beckoned 
to  a  police-officer  to  come.  I  showed  the  pocket-book  to  the 
officer  and  expressed  to  him  by  signs  that  that  man  had  stolen 
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my  pocket-book.  The  officer  brought  the  thief  hither.  I  have 
followed  him.  I  demand  justice.  I  swear  before  God  that  he 
stole  this  pocket-book  from  me.  He,  I  dare  say,  will  not  deny 
the  fact. 

I  beg  you,  Mr.  Judge,  not  to  order  him  to  be  beheaded  ;  he 
has  not  killed  any  one,  but  let  him  be  reprimanded  and  I  will 
be  satisfied." 

The  thief  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
three  months  in  the  jail  of  Bicetre. 

Other  incidents  are  not  less  amusing.  By  an  urgent  invita- 
tion, Massieu  went  to  pass  one  of  his  autumn  vacations  in  Os- 
tend,  a  sea  town  of  Belgium,  with  Mr.  Lauwers,  father  of  a 
deaf  and  dumb  young  man,  and  while  there  Mr.  L.  made  him 
a  present  of  a  pair  of  boots.  As  Massieu  had  never  worn  any 
in  his  life,  he  was  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  he  put 
them  on  with  eagerness,  got  up  on  a  table  which  was  standing 
before  a  looking  glass,  and  admired  his  fine  boots  for  half  an 
hour,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  around  him  and  to  the 
great  scandal  of  his  poor  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  who  felt  quite 
disgusted  with  his  conduct,  but  Massieu  did  not  mind  him,  and 
thanked  the  father  as  well  as  he  could  for  his  pretty  present. 
He  ever  afterwards  wore  both  boots  and  shoes. 

Sometime  after  the  entrance  of  the  Allied  Powers  into  Paris, 
two  or  three  English  gentlemen  came  to  visit  the  Institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  One  of  them,  much  gratified  with  the 
performances  of  Massieu,  invited  him  to  come  and  breakfast 
with  him  the  next  morning.  Massieu,  who  seldom  refused  an 
invitation,  was  punctual  to  the  appointment,  and  anticipated  an 
excellent  breakfast  a  la  fovrchette ;  for  he  liked  nothing  else 
but  boiled  ham  or  roasted  fowls,  veal  or  mutton  cotelets,  to- 
gether with  a  glass  of  wine,  then  a  cup  of  mocha  coffee,  and  a 
small  glass  of  liquor.  The  English  gentleman  took  him  to  one 
of  those  splendid  cafes  which  are  still  very  numerous  at  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  ordered  hot  coffee  and  milk,  buttered  toast 
and  eggs,  on  which  Englishmen,  in  general,  like  to  breakfast, 
and  our  ingenious  Englishman  imagined  that  what  he  had  just 
ordered  would  be  very  acceptable  to  Massieu,  and  even  that  it 
would  be  something  that  Massieu  had  never  tasted,  as  he  sup- 
posed that  we  poor  Frenchmen  generally  breakfasted  on  barren 
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bread  and  pure  water ;  but  what  was  his  astonishment  when 
he  saw  Massieu,  politely  refuse  every  article  he  offered  him  ! 
Taking  his  pencil,  for  he  could  write  French  very  well,  he 
wrote  and  asked,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Monsieur 
Massieu?  Why  will  you  eat  nothing?"  Massieu  answered 
that  he  loved  neither  coffee  nor  eggs,  and  that  this  kind  of  food 
did  not  suit  him  at  all.  "  What  would  you  have  then,  Mon- 
sieur Massieu  ?"  "  Nothing  but  ham  and  wine,"  answered 
Massieu.  On  the  spot,  the  gentlemen  called  the  waiter  and 
requested  him  to  fetch  the  articles.  Accordingly  two  large 
slices  of  ham  on  a  plate  and  a  bottle  of  claret  wine  were 
brought  and  set  on  the  table,  and  Massieu  consumed  both  slices 
and  emptied  the  whole  bottle  without  even  offering  one  least 
bit  to  the  gentleman ;  his  notion  being  that  the  ham  was  for 
himself  and  the  coffee  for  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  was 
quite  shocked  with  this  singular  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mas- 
sieu, but  said  nothing,  and  they  parted  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred. The  next  day,  however,  he  called  on  Mr.  Sicard  and 
mentioned  the  circumstances  to  him,  and  said  that  Massieu  was 
not  the  man  he  had  fancied  and  heard  spoken  of  so  much. 
Mr.  Sicard  apologized  for  Massieu  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
said  that  what  had  happened  was  but  one  of  the  several 
natural  peculiarities  of  his  pupil,  which  he  could  not  cure, 
though  he  had  succeeded  in  making  him  a  man  of  learning. 
Massieu  knew  that  his  English  friend  had  spoken  to  his  master, 
but  he  did  not  care ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  there  had 
been  nothing  improper  in  what  he  had  done,  for,  having  been 
invited,  he  had  the  right  to  ask  for,  at  a  public  eating-house, 
what  he  liked  best,  and  his  motto  has  ever  since  been — 11  Let 
the  Englishman  have  his  coffee,  and  let  me  have  my  ham." 

In  1822,  the  Abbe  Sicard  died,  aged  eighty  years,  and  some 
months  afterwards  Massieu  left  the  Paris  institution,  after 
thirty-two  years  of  labor.  I  do  not  know  why  ;  perhaps  it  was 
either  on  account  of  his  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
master,  or  on  account  of  his  being  dissatisfied  with  the  changes 
which  took  place.  He  returned  to  Bordeaux  and  staid  with 
some  friends  ;  his  parents  and  some  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
had  deceased  long  before.  In  a  year,  the  leader  of  a  small 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  located  at  Rhodez,  Department 
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de  l'Aveyron,  in  the  South  of  France,  solicited  his  assistance, 
and  Massieu  went  there.  He  was  then  fifty-one  years  old. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  who  could  hear  and 
speak,  and  who  was  employed  in  the  establishment,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  married  her.  They  had  one  son 
when  they  removed  from  Rhodez  to  Lille,  a  large  city  this 
side  the  boundaries  of  France  and  Belgium,  where  with  the 
assistance  and  contribution  of  several  benevolent  citizens,  they 
established  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  which  Massieu 
was  the  Principal  and  his  wife  the  matron.  They  had  about 
thirty  pupils  when  I  visited  them  in  1536.  They  had  lost 
their  son,  but  had  another  child,  a  daughter,  whom  Mrs.  Mas- 
sieu was  nursing  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I  can  scarcely  de- 
scribe the  joy  Massieu  and  myself  experienced  at  seeing  each 
other  again  after  so  long  a  separation.  I  found  Massieu  to  be 
a  man  quite  different  from  what  I  had  known  him  to  be.  He 
was  rather  old,  but  polite,  social,  sensible,  and  much  respected, 
and  as  happy  as  could  be.  No  doubt  that  he  was  indebted  to 
his  kind  wife  for  his  entire  alteration.  'When  the  moment 
arrived  for  me  to  take  leave  of  him,  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  clasped  me  in  his  arms,  and 
said :  "It  is  long  since  we  were  together.  It  is  long  since  we 
separated,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  we  meet  again. 
May  God  bless  you  !  May  He  prosper  you  wherever  you  are, 
and  send  you  back  on  your  voyage  with  a  calm  sea  and  a 
swelling  sail !  Adieu,  adieu,  my  dear  Clerc.  Remember  me 
to  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Gallaudet."  Finally,  as  time  pressed, 
we  parted,  both  much  affected,  and  I  particularly,  on  many 
accounts ;  for  I  can  never  forget  that  he  was  my  first  teacher 
and  constant  and  faithful  friend.  He  died  in  August,  1846)  at 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  on  the  very  month  I  last  embarked 
for  France  !  I  did  not  see  his  widow,  but  heard  with  pleasure 
that  herself  and  daughter  were  still  in  Lille  and  well;  keeping 
a  milliner's  store,  and  in  tolerably  good  circumstances. 

[to  be  contihcsp] 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUCTION. 

BY  REV.  T.  H.  G.VLLAVDET. 

While  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
there  was  a  pupil  in  the  class  which  I  was  teaching,  an  inter- 
esting lad  of  fine  talents  and  an  ingenuous  disposition,  who,  I 
noticed,  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  tact  in  gathering,  from  the 
expressions  of  my  countenance,  the  workings  of  my  mind. 
This  led  me  to  make  some  experiments,  to  see  to  what  extent 
I  could  communicate  ideas  to  him,  without  the  use  of  words 
spelt  on  the  fingers,  or  of  any  signs  or  gestures  made  by  the 
arms  and  hands,  but  simply  by  expressions  of  the  countenance, 
motions  of  the  head,  and  attitudes  of  the  body.  In  doing  this, 
my  principal  reliance  was  on  the  endeavor  to  make  my  face 
the  exponent  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  motions  of 
the  head,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  were  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  picture. 

He  was  quite  as  much  interested  in  these  experiments 
as  myself ;  while  constant  progress  was  made,  both  by  teacher 
and  pupil,  in  this  novel  mode  of  communication.  Our  success, 
1  was  well  aware,  depended  very  much  on  the  acute  and  close 
attention  of  the  lad  ;  on  his  power  of  quick  perception  ;  and 
especially  on  the  ingenuity  which  he  exercised  in  putting  to- 
gether, in  their  proper  place  and  form,  the  outlines  of  thought 
which  I  gave  him,  in  discovering  the  law  of  association  which 
directed  my  mind,  and  in  supplying  those  small  connecting 
links  of  the  leading  ideas,  which  I  often  found  it  difficult  to 
furnish.  In  not  a  few  cases,  it  was  something  like  my  giving 
him  a  charade,  or  a  riddle,  (more  clearly  and  fully  expressed, 
however,  than  such  puzzles  usually  are,)  which  he  was  to  solve. 
His  frequent  and  accurate  solution  of  them  was  surprising. 

He  had  a  finely  developed  head  and  person  ;  a  clear,  quick, 
and  luminous  eye ;  and  a  countenance,  which,  fresh  with  the 
ruddy  bloom  of  youth,  spontaneously  and  faithfully  corres- 
ponded, in  the  ready  play  of  its  flexible  features,  to  the  move- 
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ments  of  his  mind  and  heart.  I  scarcely  failed  to  know,  in  an 
instant,  from  his  very  look,  whether  or  not  he  had  caught  my 
meaning  in  the  progressive  stages  of  the  process.  If  he  had, 
I  went  on  unhesitatingly.  If  he  had  not,  I  went  back  a  little, 
endeavoring  to  clear  away  the  mist,  till  I  found  that  it  was  dis- 
sipated, and  that  we  were  both  ready  to  proceed. 

Some  illustrations  of  what  we  attempted  to  do  in  this  way, 
may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

One  day,  our  distinguished  and  lamented  historical  painter, 
Col.  John  Trumbull,  was  in  my  school-room  during  the  hours 
of  instruction,  and,  on  my  alluding  to  the  tact  which  the  pupil 
referred  to  had  of  reading  my  face,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
it  tried.  I  requested  him  to  select  any  event  in  Greek,  Ro- 
man, English,  or  American  history,  of  a  scenic  character, 
which  would  make  a  striking  picture  on  canvas,  and  said  I 
would  endeavor  to  communicate  it  to  the  lad.  "Tell  him," 
said  he,  "that  Brutus,  (Lucius  Junius,)  condemned  his  two 
sons  to  death,  for  resisting  his  authority  and  violating  his 
orders." 

I  folded  my  arms  in  front  of  me,  and  kept  them  in  that  po- 
sition, to  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  any  signs  or  ges- 
tures, or  of  spelling  any  words  on  my  fingers,  and  proceeded, 
as  best  I  could,  by  the  expressions  of  my  countenance,  and  a 
few  motions  of  the  head  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  to  convey 
the  picture  in  my  own  mind  to  the  mind  of  my  pupil. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  he  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  being  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  Roman  his- 
torv.  But  when  I  began,  he  knew  not  from  what  portion  of 
history,  sacred  or  profane,  ancient  or  modern,  the  fact  was  se- 
lected. From  this  wide  range,  my  delineation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  ingenuity  on  the  other,  had  to  bring  it  within  the  di- 
vision of  Roman  history,  and,  still  more  minutely,  to  the  par- 
ticular individual  and  transaction  designated  by  Col.  Trumbull. 
In  carrying  on  the  process,  I  made  no  use  whatever  of  any  ar- 
bitrary, conventional  look,  motion,  or  attitude,  before  settled 
between  us,  by  which  to  let  him  understand  what  I  wished  to 
communicate,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  one,  if,  indeed,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  such. 

The  usual  sign,  at  that  time,  among  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
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for  a  Roman,  was  portraying  an  aquiline  nose  by  placing  the 
fore-finger,  crook'd,  in  front  of  the  nose.  As  I  was  prevented 
from  using  my  finger  in  this  way,  and  having  considerable  com- 
mand over  the  muscles  of  my  face,  I  endeavored  to  give  my 
nose  as  much  of  the  aquiline  form  as  possible,  and  succeeded 
well  enough  for  my  purpose. 

Every  thing  else  that  I  looked  and  did  was  the  pure,  natural 
language  by  which  my  mind  spontaneously  endeavored  to  con- 
vey its  thoughts  and  feelings  to  his  mind  by  the  varied  expres- 
sions of  the  countenance,  some  motions  of  the  head,  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  body. 

Jt  would  be  difficult  to  furnish  the  reader  anything  like  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  process  which  I  pursued  in  making 
the  communication.  To  be  understood,  it  ought  to  be  wit- 
nessed, and  accompanied  with  the  requisite  explanations.  The 
outlines  of  the  process,  however,  I  can  give.  They  were  the 
following : 

A  stretching  and  stretching  gaze  eastward,  with  an  undula- 
ting motion  of  the  head,  as  if  looking  across  and  beyond  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  to  denote  that  the  event  happened,  not  on  the 
western,  but  the  eastern  continent.  This  was  making  a  little 
progress,  as  it  took  the  subject  out  of  the  range  of  American 
history. 

A  turning  of  the  eyes  upward  and  backward,  with  frequently 
repeated  motions  of  the  head  backward,  as  if  looking  a  great 
way  back  in  past  time,  to  denote  that  the  event  was  one  of 
quite  ancient  date. 

The  aquiline  shape  of  the  nose,  already  referred  to,  indica- 
ting that  a  Roman  was  the  person  concerned.  It  was,  of  course, 
an  old  Roman. 

Portraying,  as  well  as  I  could,  by  my  countenance,  attitude, 
and  manner,  an  individual  high  in  authority,  and  commanding 
others,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  obeyed. 

Looking  and  acting  as  if  I  were  giving  out  a  specific  order 
to  many  persons,  and  threatening  punishment  on  those  who 
should  resist  my  authority — even  the  punishment  of  death. 

Here  was  a  pause  in  the  progress  of  events,  which  I  denoted 
by  sleeping  as  it  were  during  the  night  and  awaking  in  the 
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morning,  and  doing  this  several  times,  to  signify  that  several 
days  had  elapsed. 

Looking  with  deep  interest  and  surprise,  as  if  at  a  single 
person  brought  and  standing  before  me,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  indicating  that  he  had  violated  the  order  which  I 
had  given,  and  that  I  knew  it.  Then  looking  in  the  same  way 
at  another  person  near  him  as  also  guilty.  Two  offending  per- 
sons were  thus  denoted. 

Exhibiting  serious  deliberation — then  hesitation,  accompa- 
nied with  strong  conflicting  emotions,  producing  perturbation, 
as  if  I  knew  not  how  to  feel,  or  what  to  do. 

Looking  first  at  one  of  the  persons  before  me,  and  then 
at  the  other,  and  then  at  both  together,  as  a  father  would  look, 
indicating  his  distressful  parental  feelings  under  such  affecting 
circumstances. 

Composing  my  feelings,  showing  that  a  change  was  coming 
over  me,  and  exhibiting  towards  the  imaginary  persons  before 
me,  the  decided  look  of  the  inflexible  commander  who  was  de- 
termined and  ready  to  order  them  away  to  execution.  Looking 
and  acting  as  if  the  tender  and  forgiving  feelings  of  the  father 
had  again  got  the  ascendency,  and  as  if  I  were  about  to  relent 
and  pardon  them. 

These  alternating  states  of  mind  I  portrayed  several  times, 
to  make  my  representation  the  more  graphic  and  impressive. 

At  length  the  father  yields,  and  the  stern  principle  of  justice, 
as  expressed  in  my  countenance  and  manner,  prevails.  My 
look  and  action  denote  the  passing  of  the  sentence  of  death  on 
the  offenders,  and  the  ordering  them  away  to  execution. 

Before  I  had  quite  completed  the  process,  I  perceived,  from 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  a  little  of  impatience 
in  his  manner,  that  the  pupil  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  fully  in 
possession  of  the  fact  which  I  was  endeavoring  to  communicate. 
But  for  the  sake  of  greater  certainty,  I  detained  his  attention 
till  I  had  nothing  more  to  portray.  He  quickly  turned  round 
to  his  slate,  and  wrote  a  correct  and  complete  account  of  this 
story  of  Brutus  and  his  two  sons. 

Other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  attended  with  equal  suc- 
cess, were,  Noah's  building  the  ark,  and  saving  himself  and 
family  in  it  from  the  deluge  :  Abraham's  preparing  to  offer  up 
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his  son  Isaac  in  sacrifice,  and  the  interposition  of  the  angel  in 
his  behalf :  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  red  sea, 
and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  with  similar 
scenes  of  a  picture-like  character  furnished  in  Sacred  History. 

Washington's  passing  over  the  bridge  at  Trenton  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  between  two  rows  of  young  females  clad  in 
white,  who  strewed  flowers  before  him,  afforded  a  subject,  also, 
I  recollect,  at  the  house  of  Chief  Justice  Mellen,  in  Portland, 
Maine,  which  my  pupil  was  quick  to  receive,  and  to  describe 
in  written  language. 

At  the  same  time,  wrhen  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  conducting  an  exhibition  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
and  its  results,  I  endeavored  by  the  process  already  described, 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  my  pupil  a  fact  with  which,  I  think, 
he  had  not  before  been  acquainted,  that  I  had  seen  the  coach 
in  which  Napoleon  fled  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  had 
sat  in  the  very  seat  which  he  then  occupied.    I  succeeded. 

On  one  occasion  a  Governor  and  Ex-Governor  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  were  in  my  school-room.  After  some  experi- 
ments of  the  mode  of  communication,  already  described,  be- 
tween myself  and  my  pupil,  the  Governor  pleasantly  asked  me 
if  I  thought  I  could  tell  the  lad,  in  the  same  way,  that  the  Ex- 
Governor  was  an  old  bachelor.  "  With  great  ease,"  I  replied, 
and  it  was  soon  done,  the  lad  writing  to  that  effect  on  his  slate. 

"Now,"  says  the  Ex-Governor,  "  tell  him  that  the  Governor 
is  a  married  man,  and  has  two  children."  This,  also,  was 
readily  accomplished.  The  process  in  each  case  was  very 
simple.  In  the  first  I  had  only  to  look  at  an  imaginary  being 
standing  by  my  side,  wTith  the  expression  of  interested  conju- 
gal affection, — then  at  the  Ex-Governor  with  motions  of  the 
head  denoting  negation,  accompanied  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  manifesting  the  pity  I  felt  for  him  in  his  lonely 
condition. 

In  the  case  of  the  Governor,  after  a  similar  expression  of  con- 
jugal affection,  I  looked  at  him  with  motions  of  the  head  ex- 
pressing affirmation,  and,  then,  putting  myself,  as  it  were  in 
his  place,  I  directed  my  gaze,  as  if  towards  a  little  being  before 
me,  regarding  it  with  a  vivid,  delighted  look  of  paternal  love. 
I  looked,  in  the  same  way,  at  another  imaginary  child  near  the 
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first  one,  and  then  resumed  my  usual  air  and  manner.  This 
was  sufficient  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

There  was  another  use  which  I  found  it  practicable  to  make 
of  the  mere  expressions  of  the  countenance,  in  conveying  not 
only  ideas  but  words  to  the  mind  of  my  pupil. 

On  our  journey  to  Maine,  we  sat,  one  day,  directly  facing 
each  other  in  the  stage-coach.  I  proposed  to  him  that  we 
should  invent  an  alphabet  of  expressions  of  the  countenance, 
and  see  if  we  could  not,  in  a  short  time,  become  so  familiar 
with  it,  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  spelling  of  words 
quite  as  surely  and  quickly  as  could  be  done  by  the  finger 
alphabet.    We  began,  and  settled  it  as  follows  : 

The  simple  expression  of  awe,  was  to  denote  the  letter  a ;  of 
boldness,  b;  of  curiosity,  c;  of  despair,  d;  of  eagerness,  e; 
of  fear,  f;  of  gladness,  g ;  and  so  on.  We  made  various 
trials  of  this  new  alphabet  of  the  looks,  and  found  it  succeed. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  that  if  I  expressed  by  my  countenance  dis- 
tinctly, and  with  slight  intervals  between  the  expressions,  the 
emotions  of  despair,  eagerness,  awe,  and  fear,  the  letters  d,  e, 
a,  and  /,  would  be  denoted,  and,  of  course,  the  word  deaf 
communicated.  And  so  might  any  other  word,  by  forming  the 
proper  expressions.  Simple  as  this  process  is,  it  would  still  ap- 
pear very  surprising  to  a  person  ignorant  of  it.  after  being  re- 
quested to  furnish  any  word,  no  matter  how  difficult  or  abstruse 
its  meaning,  to  see  it  immediately  looked  by  the  teacher  into 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  the  latter  writing  it  down  correctly 
on  his  slate. 

These,  and  other  experiments  of  a  similar  kind,  made  by  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  his  pupils,  may,  perhaps, 
seem  to  be  matters  of  mere  amusement,  and  not  of  any  prac- 
tical use. 

But  amusement  has  its  uses  in  all  schools,  and  especially  if 
the  teacher  can,  at  suitable  times,  take  part  in  them  with  his 
pupils.  Besides,  in  the  processes  of  conveying  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  one  mind  to  another,  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, no  small  share  of  fixed  and  clear  attention ;  of  the 
power  of  quick  perception,  analysis,  inference,  and  combina- 
tion ;  and  of  ingenuity  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and, 
on  that  of  the  teacher,  of  accurate  and  vivid  conception ;  of 
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true  and  deep  feeling  ;  of  faithful  and  spirited  delineation ; 
and,  I  may  add,  of  naturalness  and  grace  in  his  portraitures, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  called  into  exercise.  He  thus,  also,  has  ad- 
ditional opportunities  of  studying  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and 
they,  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  his  own,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  it  through  his  countenance,  air,  and  manner. 
All  this  is  of  great  practical  utility,  even  if  obtained  in  the 
way  of  amusement ;  perhaps,  even  the  more  so  on  that  ac- 
count. 

The  truth  is,  the  cultivation  and  constant  use  of  the  expres- 
sions of  the  countenance  as  the  natural  and  intelligible  expo- 
nents of  the  workings  of  the  mind  and  heart,  are  often  too 
much  neglected  by  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Let 
them  adopt  what  other  modes  they  may  of  teaching  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  of  conveying  ideas,  and  of  communicating  useful 
knowledge  to  their  pupils,  there  are  defects  and  deficiencies  in 
these  modes,  especially  when  the  subject  is  one  of  an  elevated 
or  obscure  kind,  and  of  an  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious  im- 
port, which  can  only  be  remedied  and  supplied  by  the  language 
of  the  human  face  divine,  for  which  the  Author  of  our  being  has 
made  such  ample  provision  in  the  elaborate  and  wonderful  ma- 
chinery of  nerves  and  muscles  adapted  to  physiognomic  ex- 
pression. 

The  same  language  of  expression  ought  to  be  employed  to  a 
vastly  greater  extent  than  it  is,  by  those  who  teach  children  and 
youth  that  are  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  and  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  exercising  a  salutary  influence 
over  them.  The  heart  which  is  full  of  energetic  rectitude  and 
goodness,  mingled  with  love  and  self-denying  benevolence,  has 
a  wonderful  ascendancy  over  the  hearts  of  others,  when  it 
beams  forth  clearly  and  benignantly  through  the  eye  and  the 
whole  countenance.  Let  this  become  a  habit,  and  the  moral 
power  accompanying  it  is  incalculable.  Fathers  and  mothers 
should  ponder  this  truth,  and  come  practically  under  its  influ- 
ence in  the  nurture  of  their  children. 
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The  question,  what  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes,  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  yet  one  difficult  to 
answer.  It  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the  teacher  has  his  pu- 
pils under  his  instruction  but  a  short  time  comparatively,  and 
in  that  time,  he  must  teach  them  every  thing  which  it  is  desir- 
able for  them  to  know,  without  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
his  mistakes,  if  he  have  set  out  in  a  wrong  direction,  or  have 
failed  to  adopt  the  best  system  of  instruction.  It  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  because  experience  alone  can  qualify  a 
person  to  decide  whether  this  or  that  system  is  preferable,  and 
few  if  any  practical  teachers  of  deaf-mutes,  have  been  con- 
versant with  more  than  one  mode  of  teaching.  We  may,  it 
is  true,  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  par- 
ticular system  or  course  of  instruction,  by  its  results  ;  but 
even  here,  there  is  room  for  mistake,  and  danger  of  erroneous 
conclusions :  for  a  pupil  under  the  best  system,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  skillful  teacher,  may  be  so  much  inferior  in 
intellect  to  another,  not  so  highly  favored  in  those  respects, 
that  his  progress  in  a  given  time,  shall  be  far  less  ;  and  were 
this  rule  of  judging  to  be  strictly  adopted,  the  better  svstem 
might  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  worse.  The  same  error 
might  be  fallen  into,  in  case  there  existed  a  similar  disparity  in 
the  teachers  under  the  different  systems  :  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  teacher  of  tact  and  skill  may,  by  labor  and  perseverance, 
accomplish  much  more  under  an  inferior  system,  than  another 
under  a  better  system,  who  should  be  destitute  of  the  proper 
qualifications.  Still,  after  suitable  allowances  are  made,  re- 
sults may  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  any  system. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  after  having  been  engaged  twenty 
eight  years  in  the  business  of  teaching  deaf-mutes,  still  feels 
incompetent  to  decide  a  question  of  so  much  importance  and 
difficulty ;  and  aims  at  nothing  more  in  this  article,  than  to 
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present  such  views  and  suggestions,  the  result  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, as  may  assist  others  in  coming  to  a  right  decision  of 
the  question. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  three  distinct  systems  or 
modes  of  teaching  deaf-mutes,  namely,  the  French,  the  Ger- 
man and  the  English.  The  French  system  makes  use  of  the 
natural  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, in  connection  with  a  set  of  conventional  signs,  expressive 
of  the  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence,  and  of  the  changes 
which  words  admit  of  in  respect  to  case,  tense,  number,  com- 
parison, &c,  and  a  manual  alphabet  on  one  hand.  It  aims  to 
extend  and  perfect  the  language  of  signs,  and  to  give  its  pupils 
such  a  knowledge  of  written  language  as  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  intercourse  with  those  about  them ;  and  is  content  to 
leave  them  mutes  after  they  are  educated.  The  German  sys- 
tem on  the  contrary  uses  speech  as  the  principal  means  of  im- 
parting instruction,  and  endeavors  to  make  all  its  pupils  artic- 
ulate like  those  who  hear.  It  forbids  the  use  of  signs  as  far  as 
possible,  and  of  a  manual  alphabet  altogether,  both  to  the 
teachers  and  the  learners  ;  requires  the  latter  to  read  the  lips 
of  others  when  speaking  to  them  and  to  reply  orally ;  and  is 
content  with  nothing  short  of  changing  the  deaf-mute  into  a 
speaking  and  apparently  a  hearing  person.  The  English  sys- 
tem adopts  an  intermediate  course  between  the  German  and 
the  French.  Like  the  latter,  it  makes  use  of  signs  as  a  means 
of  imparting  instruction,  though  in  a  less  methodical  way  ;  re- 
lying more  upon  written  language  as  an  auxiliary  to  signs  ;  and 
the  two-handed  alphabet.  Like  the  former,  it  teaches  articu- 
lation ;  not  however  as  a  means  of  education  so  much  as  the 
end.  It  endeavors  to  enable  all  its  pupils  to  converse  orally 
with  others,  and  considers  this  as  the  principal  object  to  be  se- 
cured. Perhaps  some  may  think  that  we  should  have  ex- 
tended our  classification  by  adding  to  it  the  American  system. 
But  as  we  originally  introduced  the  French  system,  and  have 
only  altered  and  modified  it  as  was  required  by  the  genius  of 
our  language  and  of  our  institutions,  and  the  successive  im- 
provements wThich  time  and  experience  have  enabled  us  to 
make,  we  do  not  think  such  an  extension  necessary.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  what  we  have  said  of  these  different  sys- 
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terns  will  be  found  strictly  applicable  to  every  school  claiming 
to  belong  to  them  respectively.  We  are  aware  that  the  Ger- 
man instructors  differ  among  themselves  as  to  whether  signs 
shall  be  used  at  all ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent.  We  are  also 
aware  that  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Great  Britain,  the  idea  of 
teaching  articulation  to  all  their  pupils  has  long  since  been  ex- 
ploded ;  while  in  some  of  the  French  and  American  schools 
articulation  is  taught  to  a  small  portion  of  their  pupils,  Prob- 
ably no  two  schools  can  be  found  which  are  taught  precisely 
alike  in  all  respects.  Our  aim  has  been  only  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  these  systems,  so  that 
our  readers  might  understand  the  fundamental  principles  of 
each,  and  be  able  in  some  measure  to  judge  for  themselves, 
which  is  best  adapted  to  promote  the  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Without  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  we 
would  refer  those  who  may  wish  to  investigate  it  further,  to 
Mr.  Weld's  Report  of  his  visit  to  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Europe,  appended  to  the  the  Twenty-ninth  Report  of 
the  American  Asylum  :  and  also  to  the  Report  of  Rev.  George 
E.  Day  on  the  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  printed  with  the 
Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution.  We  can- 
not, however,  forbear  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  most 
fortunate  for  the  deaf-mutes  of  this  country,  that  the  French 
system,  rather  than  either  of  the  others,  was  adopted  here  ;  or 
acknowledging  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  events  which  led 
to  its  adoption,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Asylum,  the  parent  institution  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  wTill  help  us  in  answering  the  question  proposed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  first  to  inquire,  what  is  the  definite  ob- 
ject to  be  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  a  deaf-mute  ?  What  is 
the  thing,  which,  above  all  others,  we  should  desire  to  do  for 
him  while  under  our  instruction  ?  It  is  not  to  fit  him  for  any 
particular  station  or  profession  in  after  life  ;  but  rather  to  lay 
such  a  foundation  as  will  fit  him  for  any  station  in  which  he 
may  be  placed.  The  object  should  be,  to  make  him  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  written  language,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  use  it 
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as  the  vehicle  of  thought.  Not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge 
of  particular  subjects,  as  to  make  him  familiar  with  language, 
the  repository  of  all  knowledge.  Not  primarily  to  teach 
grammar,  or  logic,  or  philosophy,  but  rather  practical  construc- 
tion ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  express  clearly  in  words  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to  comprehend  fully  the  ideas 
of  others  when  placed  before  him  in  appropriate  language. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  sole  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  ed- 
ucating a  deaf-mute,  or  that  nothing  more  than  this  should  be 
attempted  by  his  instructor.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  be 
taught  so  much  of  arithmetic  and  geography  and  history  as 
will  fit  him  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life  and  make  him  an 
intelligent  member  of  society.  What  we  mean  to  say,  is,  that 
every  branch  of  useful  knowledge  should  be  taught  him  in 
subservience  to  the  more  important  end  of  giving  him  correct- 
ness and  facility  in  the  use  of  written  language.  For  we  can 
readily  see  that  without  these,  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge  would 
be  of  little  service  to  him.  What  good,  for  instance,  would 
skill  in  calculation  do  him,  if  he  did  not  know  enough  of  lan- 
guage fully  to  comprehend  the  statement  of  the  question  pro- 
posed ?  Or  how  could  he  benefit  others  by  his  knowledge  of 
geography  and  history,  while  unable  to  express  that  knowledge 
in  intelligible  language  ?  If  sufficient  time  were  afforded  his 
teacher  to  give  him  a  thorough  education,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  confining  his  attention  to  any  particular  subject.  He 
might  then  be  taught  any  thing  and  every  thing  which  is  taught 
children  in  possession  of  all  their  senses.  But  the  case  is  far 
otherwise.  The  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  deaf- 
mute  at  our  institutions  is  generally  for  five  or  six  years  only, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  seven  or  eight  years.  How  can 
he  be  expected  to  do  more,  in  this  limited  period,  than  to  mas- 
ter a  language,  of  whose  simplest  rudiments  he  is  entirely 
ignorant?  And  in  his  peculiar  circumstances,  what  acquisi- 
tion can  compare  with  this  in  importance  ?  For  having  accom- 
plished this,  he  goes  from  school,  holding  in  his  hand  the  key 
of  knowledge  ;  and  nothing  but  his  own  indifference  in  after 
life  can  prevent  his  access  to  its  richest  stores. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  respecting  it,  our 
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question  resolves  itself  into  this  :  how  can  we  soonest  and 
most  successfully  teach  a  deaf-mute  written  language  ?  Or,  in 
other  words,  wThat  is  the  best  course  of  instruction  ?  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  minute 
details  of  school-room  exercises,  or  to  prescribe  daily  lessons 
for  the  class.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  such  general 
views  as  will  serve  to  guide  the  intelligent  teacher  in  his  inqui- 
ries after  the  best  method  of  instructing,  and  such  as  may  lead 
him  to  adopt  the  best  means  of  effecting  the  grand  object  of 
his  labors. 

We  shall  in  the  first  place  give  a  brief  account  of  the  course 
of  instruction  adopted  and  pursued  in  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can schools  :  frankly  state  our  objections,  so  far  as  we  have 
any,  to  this  course  ;  and  then  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  regard 
to  a  better  method.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
we  design  to  embrace  in  this  account  only  so  much  of  the 
course  of  instruction  as  has  reference  to  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage, and  consequently  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  ele- 
mentarv  part  of  the  course. 

The  French  course  of  instruction  proceeds  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  teaching  language  in  connection  with  grammar. 
Phrases  and  sentences  are  constructed  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  a  grammatical  rule,  or  of  fixing  a  grammatical 
principle  in  the  memory.  Hence  words  are  arranged  in  gram- 
matical classes,  as  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  &c,  and 
nouns  are  arranged  in  subdivisions  in  respect  to  gender  and 
number.  Verbs  are  clasified  and  arranged  as  regular,  or  irreg- 
ular  ;  active,  passive,  or  neuter.  In  short  each  and  every  prin- 
ciple of  construction  is  presented  and  illustrated  by  appropriate 
phrases  before  any  examples  of  connected  composition  are 
given.  This  is  done  under  the  impression  that  having  fixed 
these  principles  in  the  mind,  the  pupil  will  be  able  by  their  ap- 
plication, to  compose  correctly  when  required  by  circumstances 
to  express  his  ideas  on  any  subject.  That  the  laws  of  gram- 
matical construction  being  mastered,  and  fixed  in  the  memory, 
the  pupil  will  then  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  correcting 
his  mistakes,  and  with  an  infallible  guide  in  composition.  A 
person  of  mature  mind,  already  familiar  with  the  grammar  of 
his  vernacular  language,  and  able  to  compose  with  facility, 
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would,  perhaps,  find  the  above  method  better  than  any  other 
in  acquiring  a  foreign  language.  But  no  one  would  think  of 
teaching  a  child  to  speak  or  write  in  this  way.  We  object, 
therefore,  to  the  French  course  of  instruction  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  an  artificial,  and  an  inverted  process  ;  teaching  that 
first  which  should  be  taught  last ;  perplexing  the  minds  of 
children  with  rules  and  results,  while  ignorant  of  elementary 
principles  and  practice.  How  does  a  little  child  acquire  a  lan- 
guage ?  What  prompts  him  to  its  acquisition  ?  What  is  the 
order  of  nature  ?  He  learns  by  imitation.  His  wants  prompt 
him  to  make  the  effort.  He  learns  first  the  name  of  the  thing 
desired,  and  then  the  word  expressive  of  the  desire.  He  will 
arrange  these  words  just  as  he  is  taught  to  do.  When  he  has 
learned  the  word  milk,  his  mother  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  stop  him  in  his  attempt  to  express  his  desire  for  it,  until  he 
has  learned  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  articles  of  food. 
Nor  when  he  can  say,  I  want  milk,  does  she  think  it  best  then  to 
teach  him  to  say,  I  want  sugar  ;  I  want  meat ;  I  want  clothes ; 
until  she  has  exhausted  the  list  of  wants,  real  and  imaginary  : 
much  less  would  she  introduce  the  idea  of  time  or  tense  in  this 
place,  and  teach  him  to  say,  I  wanted  milk  yesterday  ;  I  shall 
want  milk  to-morrow.  Indeed,  if  she  were  to  teach  him  these 
artificial  forms  one  day,  not  having  occasion  to  use  them,  he 
would  forget  them  the  next.  He  learns  the  names  of  such  ob- 
jects around  him  as  are  pleasing  to  his  senses,  particularly 
those  which  attract  the  eye.  He  learns  to  call  these  things 
pretty  or  good,  and  those  which  give  him  pain,  naughty  or  bad. 
Would  this  be  considered  as  the  most  favorable  time  and  place 
to  give  him  an  idea  of  an  adjective  or  qualifying  word,  or  a  list 
of  all  the  adjectives  in  common  use  ?  On  the  contrary  he  is  suf- 
fered to  follow  his  own  inclinations  ;  to  learn  language  as  he 
wants  it,  without  regard  to  rules  of  construction,  to  classifica- 
tion or  order.  He  learns  to  speak  by  imitating  the  sound  of 
the  words  and  phrases  repeated  to  him.  He  remembers  and 
uses  such  as  he  finds  expressive  of  his  wants  and  ideas ;  and 
he  comes  to  do  this  correctly  only  by  continued  practice.  He 
at  length  acquires  a  knowledge  of  spoken  language  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  social  intercourse ;  learns  to  read  and 
understand  books  on  all  common  subjects,  and  to  write  letters 
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and  simple  narrative  without  ever  having  learned  a  single  rule 
of  grammar.  But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  his 
knowledge  of  language  is  complete,  and  that  he  has  nothing 
more  to  learn.  He  has  now  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
proper  and  necessary  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  classification  and  the  laws  of  grammatical  construction. 
His  practical  knowledge  must  now  be  reduced  to  a  science. 
Having  acquired  that  which  is  most  simple  and  easy,  he  is  now 
prepared  to  cope  successfully  with  that  which  is  abstract  and 
difficult.  His  teacher  may  now  put  him  upon  a  course  of  in- 
struction which  it  would  have  been  absurd  and  ridiculous  for 
his  mother  to  have  adopted  in  the  nursery. 

In  what  respect  does  the  deaf-mute  pupil  differ  from  the 
child  who  is  beginning  to  learn  language  ?  He  is  older,  it  is 
true,  but  in  most  cases  has  not  much  greater  maturity  of  mind. 
His  mental  condition,  when  we  commence  instructing  him,  is  not 
that  of  ordinary  children  beginning  to  learn  a  foreign  language, 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  grammar  and  construction 
of  one  language,  and  have  a  common  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  their  teacher  ;  but  it  is  like  that  of  the  infant  learn- 
ing his  first  language,  with  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  me- 
dium of  communication,  namely,  the  few  signs  which  neces- 
sity has  compelled  him  to  make  in  the  home  of  his  solitude. 
Why  then  should  we  not  pursue  with  him  substantially  the 
same  course  as  the  mother  with  her  child  ?  Teaching  him 
first  the  names  of  objects  immediately  about  him,  or  with 
which  he  is  most  conversant.  Then  such  little  phrases  as  re- 
quire him  to  do  what  is  necessary  :  stand  up ;  come  here ;  open 
the  door,  &c,  with  others  which  he  may  use  in  asking  for  what 
he  wants.  The  teacher  need  not  spend  any  time  at  present  in 
analysing  these  phrases,  or  explaining  the  words  separately 
which  compose  them.  They  may  be  taught  as  a  whole,  stand- 
ing for  a  definite  idea,  and  if  the  pupil  clearly  understands 
their  import,  nothing  more  should  be  required  of  him.  Such 
qualifying  words  may  now  be  introduced  as  he  may  have  occasion 
to  use.  Common  actions  may  be  concisely  described.  Very 
short  and  simple  stories  should  succeed  ;  and  while  he  is  learn- 
ing these  forms  of  language  from  his  teacher,  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  known  his  wants,  express  his  ideas,  and  de- 
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scribe  the  actions  of  others,  both  by  the  manual  alphabet  and 
by  writing.  As  soon  as  possible  he  should  be  put  upon  con- 
nected language,  and  kept  upon  it,  until  he  can  read  and  un- 
derstand narratives  and  letters  written  in  a  plain  and  easy  style. 
Then  the  common  elementary  school  books  in  history  and  ge- 
ography may  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  towards  the  close  of 
his  course,  the  laws  of  construction  or  the  rules  and  principles 
of  grammar  should  be  faithfully  taught  him.  He  has  now  suf- 
ficient maturity  of  mind  to  comprehend  these  principles,  and 
sufficient  knowledge  of  language  to  understand  the  propriety  of 
their  application.  Whereas,  if  they  had  been  introduced  at 
the  commencement  of  his  course,  days  and  weeks  and  months 
would  have  been  spent  in  explanation  ;  lesson  after  lesson  of 
isolated  sentences  would  have  been  written  in  their  illustration, 
and  yet  the  object  of  these  efforts  would  not  have  been  secured. 
This  is  certainly  true  as  it  respects  much  the  larger  part  of  our 
pupils.  There  may  be  two  or  three  in  a  class  of  twenty,  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  mind  and  accustomed  to  think,  who  would 
grasp  the  idea  of  his  teacher,  and  master  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented :  but  the  case  of  these  forms  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  A  fact  so  striking  and  so  unquestioned,  should  lead 
every  candid  advocate  of  the  French  course  of  instruction  to 
inquire  whether  a  far  better  method  might  not  be  adopted, 
and  much  more  gratifying  results  obtained. 

It  is  due  to  the  instructors  of  the  American  Asylum  to  say 
that  there  has  been  a  gradual  change,  not  only  in  their  views 
on  this  subject,  but  in  their  practice ;  and  we  believe 
they  are  fully  convinced  that  a  still  wider  departure  from  the 
artificial  method  at  first  introduced,  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  rapid  improvement  of  their  pupils. 

We  shall  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  by  a 
few  remarks  respecting  the  books  to  be  used  in  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  commonly  received  opinion  has  been, 
that  books  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose  are  needed,  par- 
ticularly for  the  elementary  part  of  the  course.  Hence  in  all 
our  schools,  printed  or  manuscript  books,  constructed  according 
to  the  grammatical  theory,  are,  at  the  commencement,  put  into 
the  hands  of  all  our  pupils.  But  if  the  views,  as  expressed  in 
this  article,  respecting  the  course  of  instruction,  be  correct, 
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then  it  will  follow  that  our  books  are  not  constructed  upon  the 
right  principle,  and  that  others  should  be  substituted,  adapted 
to  the  plan  of  teaching  language  above  proposed.  Some 
teachers  have  thought  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  need  a  series  of 
books  written  in  a  more  simple  style  than  those  in  common 
use,  free  from  figurative  and  idiomatic  forms  of  speech,  and 
adapted  to  their  capacity  and  mode  of  thought  and  expression. 
A  first-book  of  stories  of  this  description,  including  questions 
and  exercises  in  composition,  is  a  desideratum.  But  since  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  to  associate  for  the  most  part  with  those 
who  hear  and  speak,  they  should  be  able  to  use  and  understand 
language  in  the  same  way ;  read  the  same  books  and  periodi- 
cals and  express  their  own  ideas  in  the  same  style.  We  should 
therefore  prefer  to  use  the  same  text-books  in  teaching  lan- 
guage, history,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  as  are  used  in  our 
common  schools  ;  that  our  pupils  might  as  soon  as  possible  ac- 
quire the  style  of  others,  and  get  rid  of  the  peculiar  modes  of 
expression  and  construction  of  sentences  so  noticeable  in  the 
early  compositions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


ARTICULATION  AS  A  MEDIUM  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BV  COLLINS  STONE. 

There  has  been  within  a  few  years,  a  movement  in  the  pop- 
ular mind,  in  favor  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  means 
of  articulation,  although  now,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  has  mate- 
rially subsided.  The  feeling  arose  partly  from  the  extreme  de- 
sirableness of  the  results  promised  by  the  system,  if  they  could 
be  realized,  and  partly  from  the  extravagant  stories  which  were 
in  circulation  at  the  period  referred  to,  of  its  actual  success. 
"  Distance  lends  enchantment"  to  figments  of  the  imagination, 
as  well  as  to  the  objects  of  nature,  and  these  wonderful  ac- 
counts, being  located  in  a  foreign  land,  and  claiming,  in  some 
instances,  a  high  parentage,  carried  with  them  to  many  minds 
the  force  of  veritable  facts.    If  true,  they  seemed  to  prove  very 
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clearly  that  those  who  were  engaged  in  educating  deaf-mutes 
upon  any  other  system,  were  spending  their  strength  in  a  work 
equally  unphilosophical  and  unprofitable.  Notwithstanding 
these  stories  would  gain  little  credit  from  those  who  are  in- 
formed on  such  subjects,  and  have  been  thoroughly  exploded 
by  investigation,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  not  a 
few  persons  in  the  community,  who,  in  consequence  of  them, 
still  entertain  the  most  unwarrantable  notions  of  what  articu- 
lation has  done  and  can  do  for  the  deaf-mute.  As  a  ground  for 
this  impression,  we  have  more  than  once  heard  the  following 
incident  related  by  intelligent  persons,  who  not  only  seemed 
fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  but  of  its  being  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  utility  of  articulation  as  a  system  of  instruction.  A  dis- 
tinguished Professor  in  one  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  in 
the  progress  of  a  tour  in  a  foreign  land,  paid  a  visit  to  an  insti- 
tution of  this  character.  Being  ushered  into  a  room  to  wait 
for  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  establishment,  he  found 
there  a  young  lady  of  extremely  prepossessing  address,  and  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  her.  The  conversation  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  embraced  a  variety  of  topics,  with- 
out the  least  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  stranger  that  the 
lady  was  deaf  and  dumb  !  Another  tourist  "  often  heard  pu- 
pils in  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  of  Saxony  (Prussia)  read 
with  more  distinctness  of  articulation,  and  appropriateness  of 
expression  than  is  done  by  some  of  the  children  in  our  own 
schools  who  possess  perfect  organs  of  speech,  and  a  comple- 
ment of  the  senses."  The  same  gentlemen  was  told  by  a 
clergyman  of  high  standing  and  character,  that  when  he  was 
one  of  the  religious  instructors  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  school 

at  ,  he  took  a  foreign  friend  one  day  to  visit  it ;  and 

when  they  had  gone  through  the  school,  his  friend  observed 
that  "  the  school  was  very  well,  but  that  it  was  the  deaf  and 
dumb  school  he  wished  to  see :"  We  might  adduce  other 
examples  partaking  still  more  of  the  marvellous,  which  have 
obtained  currency  and  credit."  And  these  stories  are  received 
as  a  fair  sample  of  what  instruction  by  the  system  of  articu- 
lation may  and  ought  to  do  in  all  cases  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ! 
The  cases  first  mentioned  may  be  easily  explained  without  at 
all  implicating  the  respectable  individuals  concerned  in  an 
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erroneous  statement,  or  even  in  exaggeration,  and  without 
giving  the  least  ground  for  the  sweeping  inference  just  cited. 
The  persons  referred  to,  were  probably  of  a  class  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  in  such  institutions,  whose  hearing  or  artic- 
ulation was  only  impaired,  not  lost ;  the  imperfection  in  either 
having  been  removed  by  sedulous  cultivation.  For  ourselves, 
if  we  were  forced  to  believe  the  stories  in  their  simple  detail, 
and  also  that  the  persons  who  spoke  so  perfectly  were  deaf 
and  dumb  from  birth,  we  should  consider  them  as  wonders 
second  only  to  the  feats  in  the  way  of  articulation,  performed 
by  the  animal  which  Balaam  rode,  and  feel  obliged  to  refer 
them  to  the  same  source.  The  case  last  mentioned  however, 
we  confess  our  inability  satisfactorily  to  solve,  except  on  the 
supposition  either  that  the  "  foreign  friend"  had  no  ears  him- 
self, or  that  he  belonged  to  a  class  of  minds,  in  which  wonder 
is  so  prominent  a  quality,  and  so  easily  excited,  as  to  render 
their  observations  of  little  value. 

All  who  are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
allow  that  two  classes  who  are  frequently  found  in  our  Insti- 
tutions, and  are  included  among  the  number  of  deaf-mutes, 
may  be  essentially  benefited  by  instruction  in  articulation. 
Children  who  lose  their  hearing  as  late  as  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age,  usually  from  a  recollection  of  vocal  sounds,  retain 
their  ability  to  speak  for  a  considerable  period  after  they  have 
become  entirely  deaf.  While,  without  practice  and  instruction, 
they,  after  a  time,  lose  this  power,  and  in  this  state  are  brought 
to  us  as  deaf-mutes,  yet  as  they  already  know  the  position  of 
the  organs,  which  are  necessary  to  produce  the  different 
sounds,  and  have  some  recollection  of  language,  their  speech 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  restored.  As  however  they  have 
no  ear  to  guide  them  in  the  quantity  and  force  of  sound,  their 
intonations  will  be  more  or  less  unnatural  and  disagreeable. 
The  other  class  are  those  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  who  have  only  partially  lost  their  hearing.  They  are 
still  able  to  hear  sounds  if  enunciated  with  a  loud  voice,  or 
very  near  the  ear.  In  this  case  too,  as  in  the  other,  the  fac- 
ulty of  speaking  is  often  lost  by  neglect,  and  there  is  a  basis 
for  profitable  instruction  in  articulation,  in  the  perception  which 
the  ear  still  has  of  sound,  so  that  by   careful  and  patient 
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labor,  a  knowledge  of  spoken  language  may  be  communicated. 
These  two  classes  constitute  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
unfortunate  children  who  are  found  in  our  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Language  has  already  done  a  great  work  for 
them,  and  in  an  important  sense  they  do  not  belong  to  this  class 
at  all.  Their  minds  are  in  a  different  state  :  their  education 
starts  from  a  different  point,  and  the  hand  of  adversity  which 
has  fallen  heavily  upon  their  companions,  has  touched  them 
more  lightly.  Certainly  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  their 
peculiar  condition  and  wants,  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  congenital  deafness. 

In  the  successful  education  of  a  deaf-mute,  two  objects 
must  be  secured.  We  must  obtain  ready  access  to  his  mind, 
to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  in  other  words 
to  educate  him,  and  we  must  supply  him  with  a  medium  of 
free  and  easy  intercourse  with  the  world  around  him.  The 
question  between  articulation  and  signs,  as  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, is  simply  which  will  secure  both  these  results,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  and  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  labor.  We  believe  that  when  fairly 
tried  by  these  principles,  the  most  serious  and  insuperable  ob- 
jections lie  against  the  former  system.  Some  of  these  objec- 
tions we  propose  to  state  in  the  briefest  manner,  that  our 
readers  may  perceive  that  the  small  favor  which  the  system 
meets  in  American  schools,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  of 
France  and  England,  is  not  without  a  sufficient  reason.  We 
do  not  design  to  enter  upon  an  original  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  articulation  as  a  system  of  instruction,  but  simply  to  group 
together  the  most  prominent  objections,  which  experience  and 
investigation  have  found  to  attend  it.  The  recent  able  and 
lucid  reports  of  Messrs.  Weld  and  Day,  of  which  we  shall 
make  free  use,  detailing  the  results  of  their  observations  in 
schools  where  it  is  still  taught,  are  so  conclusive  as  to  render 
farther  discussion  unnecessary. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  value  of  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  they  can  obtain 
this,  the  loss  of  hearing  is  comparatively  a  slight  misfortune. 
We  say  comparatively,  for  although  the  ears  of  a  deaf  per- 
son are  insensible  to  music,  and  he  can  derive  no  pleasure  from 
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the  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  yet  if  he  can  in  intelligible 
tones  communicate  his  thoughts,  and  if  in  addition  to  this  he 
can  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  by  observing  the  motions 
of  the  lips,  (by  the  way,  an  entirely  distinct  and  exceedingly 
difficult  art,)  he  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  be  fully  restored  to  society  as  a  happy  and  useful  citizen. 
We  are  even  willing  to  admit  that  the  adoption  of  articula- 
tion as  the  medium,  or  end  of  instruction,  turns  not  upon  its 
being  desirable,  but  feasible: — feasible  not  in  a  few  cases  and 
in  some  slight  and  imperfect  degree,  with  immense  labor,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  be  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  calamity  of 
deafness,  and  to  show  a  measure  of  success  fairly  proportioned 
to  the  labor  expended. 

The  first  objection  to  articulation  as  a  system  of  instruction 
which  we  notice  is  the  difficulty  of  imparting  it  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Of  course,  no  idea  of  sound  can  be  communicated. 
In  learning  to  speak,  the  deaf-mute  derives  no  assistance  from 
his  ear  and  expects  none.  He  must  indeed  be  taught  tc  utter 
sounds,  but  of  their  quality  he  can  know  nothing.  The  art  he 
must  acquire  is  to  adjust  his  vocal  organs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  the  various  sounds  and  words  of  spoken  language. 
This  certainly  is  a  very  easy  process  to  those  who  know  how 
to  do  it,  but  unfortunately  the  deaf-mute  has  not  this  knowl- 
edge, and  unlike  the  companions  of  Columbus,  who  found  no 
trouble  in  making  the  egg  stand  upon  its  end,  after  the  feat 
had  been  performed  before  their  eyes,  he  finds  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  place  his  organs  in  a  proper  position  after  repeated  and 
careful  instruction.  Indeed,  before  he  enters  upon  the  work 
of  making  articulate  sounds  himself,  he  must  acquire  the  art 
of  reading  upon  the  lips,  that  is,  the  ability  to  recognize  words 
spoken  by  others,  by  watching  the  motions  of  the  lips : — a 
process  scarcely  less  formidable  and  perplexing  than  the  form- 
er. His  only  way  of  learning  the  sounds  of  words,  is  by  imi- 
tating from  the  lips  of  his  teacher.  The  simple  experiment 
may  give  any  one  an  idea  of  its  difficulty.  Let  a  person, 
closing  his  ears,  place  himself  before  another  who  is  engaged 
in  conversation,  and  see  how  many  words  he  can  understand, 
Let  now  the  rapidity  of  ordinary  conversation  be  exchanged 
for  a  more  slow  and  distinct  enunciation.    He  will  probably 
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find  that  beyond  a  few  common-place  phrases,  he  has  little  idea 
of  what  is  said  to  him. 

So  that  a  person  who  has  a  knowledge  of  language  and  has 
been  familiar  all  his  life  in  himself  and  others  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  which  is  necessary  to  produce  a  required 
sound,  finds  spoken  language  when  addressed  to  the  eye  for 
the  most  part  unintelligible  to  him.  How  much  greater  is  the 
task  in  the  case  of  the  deaf-mute,  whose  perceptions  are  un- 
quickened  by  education,  and  to  whom  words  and  sounds  are 
alike  mysterious  and  unmeaning.  The  German  teachers  enu- 
merate the  following  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  reading 
on  the  lips. 

1.  "  There  are  many  sounds  which  demand  positions  of  the 
organs  so  entirely  similar  to  each  other,  as  it  respects  external 
observation,  that  only  a  very  practiced  eye  can  discover  the 
difference. 

2.  No  peculiar  opening  of  the  lips  is  necessary  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  most  of  the  consonants.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
usually  decided  by  the  vowel  immediately  preceding,  and  as 
the  lips  then  conceal  for  the  most  part  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  the  scholar  must  hence  in  respect  to  many  consonants 
remain  in  uncertainty. 

3.  In  the  flow  of  discourse,  sounds  run  so  much  into  one 
another,  that  only  a  very  practiced  eye  can  seize  hold  of  the 
individual  parts. 

4.  The  pronunciation  of  different  persons,  has  to  the  eye  so 
many  variations,  as  sorely  to  puzzle  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

5.  In  connected  discourse,  many  sounds  which  properly  be- 
long to  words  are  lost,  which  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  by  means  of  sight."  * 

They  also  freely  admit  these  difficulties  to  be  so  great  that 
deaf-mutes  never  become  able  in  ordinary  discourse  to  make 
out  each  word,  or  perhaps  the  greater  number.  The  highest 
skill  they  expect  to  attain,  is  to  make  out  a  few  and  guess  at 
the  remainder. 

These  difficulties  exist  in  teaching  articulation  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  they  are  ten-fold  greater  in  our  own,  so 
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great  indeed,  that  the  German  teachers  who  are  the  champions 
of  the  system,  frankly  allow  them  to  be  in  the  latter  almost 
insuperable.  This  is  owing  to  the  number  of  silent  letters  in 
the  English  language,  the  variety  of  sounds  which  belong  to 
each  letter,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  sound  of  the  letters  singly 
gives  no  clue  to  their  sound  when  combined  in  words.  Words 
which  are  composed  of  similar  letters,  vary  so  much  in  pro- 
nunciation that  each  word  in  the  language,  must  be,  for  the 
most  part,  taught  by  itself.  In  the  German  language,  each 
letter  is  pronounced,  and  retains  its  proper  sound  in  all  combi- 
nations, so  that  when  once  taught  it  is  afterward  easily  recog- 
nized. Besides  learning  to  read  on  the  lips,  and  the  proper 
position  of  the  vocal  organs  to  enunciate  different  words,  there 
is  another  point  upon  which  a  great  amount  of  labor  must  often 
be  expended  :  the  impulsion  of  breath  necessary  to  make,  not 
precisely  the  right  sound,  but  any  sound.  Sometimes  the  in- 
genuity of  the  teacher  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  induce  the  pu- 
pil to  make  any  audible  sound.  The  following  case  of  this 
kind  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Day. 

"  At  Leipzig,  I  saw  a  little  girl  who  had  been  under  instruc- 
tion a  couple  of  weeks,  but  without  making  any  progress. 
Day  after  day  she  had  been  called  up,  and  the  teacher  had 
pronounced  the  usual  sound  a  (a  as  in  father,)  with  the  cus- 
tomary devices  of  prolongation,  and  percussion,  placing  her 
little  hand  before  his  mouth,  and  under  his  chin,  to  show  her 
that  the  breath  must  be  strongly  expired,  and  a  jar  made  in 
the  vocal  organ,  but  all  to  no  effect.  She  placed  her  hand  as 
she  was  directed  before  her  own  mouth,  and  under  her  chin, 
breathing  strongly  enough,  but  making  no  sound.  As  I  saw 
her  from  time  to  time,  in  my  visits  to  the  school,  with  her 
mouth  wide  open,  but  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  manner 
of  producing  the  jar  she  noticed  in  her  teacher,  I  became  in- 
terested in  the  case,  and  requested  the  teacher  to  inform  me 
as  soon  as  he  succeeded.  In  the  course  of  the  week,  he 
brought  me  word  that  she  had  overcome  the  difficulty.  When 
his  own  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  another  deaf  and  dumb 
girl  had  undertaken  the  matter,  and  instantly  succeeded.  Very 
possibly,  the  teacher  himself  would  have  attained  the  same 
result,  had  he  continued  his  efforts  a  moment  longer.  The 
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child,  it  appears,  had  first  succeeded  in  making  the  sound, 
when  her  hand  was  under  her  chin  ;  and  in  consequence  such 
an  association  between  the  vibration  and  the  position  of  the 
hand  was  established  in  her  mind,  that  in  no  other  way  was 
she  able  for  some  days  to  make  any  sound  at  all.  The  instant 
her  hand  was  removed,  the  sound  ceased."* 

The  bare  statement  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  teaching  artic- 
ulation, is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  point  we  have  now  in 
hand.  If  any  person  supposes  it  an  easy  matter  to  teach  a 
deaf-mute  to  distinguish  the  various  words  of  our  language  by 
the  motions  of  the  lips  made  in  enunciating  these  words ;  and 
from  the  knowledge  so  obtained,  rightly  to  adjust  his  own  or- 
gans, and  give  the  impulsion  of  breath  requisite  to  make  them 
audible,  to  do  this  so  as  to  be  generally  understood  by  others, 
(otherwise  his  articulation  is  of  no  use  to  him,)  and  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  language  thus  acquired,  to  make  the  treasures  it  con- 
tains his  own,  we  commend  him  to  the  experiment.  We  do 
not  deny  that  it  is  better  to  educate  a  deaf-mute  in  this  man- 
ner than  not  at  all,  but  we  maintain  that  the  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  system  is  a  serious  objection  to  its  adoption. 

TO   BE  COSTIXVID. 
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BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS  WHICH  HAVE 
APPEARED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  OR  AMERICA,  HAVING  RELATION 
TO  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY   SAJJCIL  PORTER. 

[Continued  from  page  51.] 

46.  Reports  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
of  Ireland;  at  Claremont,  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin.  1816,  and 
thereafter  annually. 

The  Claremont  Institution  was  set  on  foot  in  1816,  through 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  C.  E.  H.  Orpen,  a  benevolent  physician  of 
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Dublin.  Taking  the  idea  from  one  of  the  Birmingham  reports, 
which  mentions  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  De  Lys  succeeded  in 
awakening  an  interest  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
that  institution, — Dr.  Orpen  employed  the  leisure  of  three  or  four 
months,  while  recovering  from  severe  attacks  of  typhus  fever, 
in  commencing  the  instruction  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  taken 
from  an  orphan  asylum,  and  in  preparing  a  course  of  lectures, 
which  he  afterwards  delivered. 

i 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  and  subscriptions  raised, 
application  was  made  to  the  London  Institution  for  a  qualified 
instructor,  or  for  the  privilege  of  sending  a  suitable  person  there, 
to  become  qualified  ;  but  without  success.  Thomas  Braidvvood, 
then  at  Birmingham,  "would  not  teach  any  one  without  being 
well  paid,  and  without  an  engagement  not  to  teach  any  one  else 
for  some  years."  On  applying  to  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  master  of 
the  Edinburgh  school,  it  was  found  that  he  was  under  bonds  of 
secrecy  for  two  years  longer. 

Thus  unexpectedly  disappointed  on  all  hands,  the  committee 
employed  two  young  men  who  had  no  previous  experience,  but 
who  made  a  commendable  beginning. 

After  two  years,  Mr.  Joseph  Humphreys  was  appointed  head 
master,  and  sent  to  Edinburgh  ;  where  he  spent  about  three 
months  under  Mr.  Kinniburgh's  instruction  ;  for  which  was  paid 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  as  a  remuneration  to 
Mr.  K.  for  his  trouble,  in  consideration  also  of  the  cost  at  which 
he  had  himself  been  instructed,  and  in  view  of  the  design  of  the 
Dublin  Institution,  to  receive  the  children  of  the  rich  as  well 
as  charity  pupils  ; — an  injunction  was  also  imposed  against  giv- 
ing instruction  to  any  wTho  might  design  to  set  up  rival  schools 
in  Scotland,  which  might  injure  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  by 
subtracting  from  the  portion  of  its  income  derived  from  private 
pupils,  the  children  of  wealthy  parents.  This  restriction  was 
afterwards  removed. 

The  Claremont  place  was  taken  at  this  time,  and  since  then, 
the  Institution  has  been  managed  with  ability,  zeal,  and  success. 
It  has  held  a  rank  in  point  of  numbers,  quite  above  any  other 
in  Great  Britain,  the  one  at  London  excepted.  Its  prosperity 
and  efficiency  seem  to  have  been  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
the  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  labors  of  Dr.  Orpen.    It  is 
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supported,  like  the  other  British  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  payments  from  private 
pupils.  The  charity  pupils  are  elected  by  vote  of  the  subscri- 
bers. The  only  compensation  to  the  head  master  is,  or  at  least 
was  a  few  years  since,  the  allowance  of  accommodations  for 
his  family  and  his  private  pupils,  free  of  rent. 

In  1824,  as  stated  in  the  Tenth  Report,  p.  44,  the  whole  ex- 
penditure for  forty-nine  pupils, — clothing  included,  and  £245 
for  rent, — was  £\2lt>  25. ;  which  would  be  only  about  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars  for  each.  The  number  under  instruction 
in  1843,  was  119,  not  including  the  private  pupils. 

The  system  of  instruction,  would  be,  of  course,  and  appears 
to  have  been,  in  the  earlier  years  at  least,  essentially  the  same 
as  the  one  at  London,  from  which  it  was  derived.  We  find 
nothing  said  in  any  of  the  Reports  in  our  possession,  of  a  change 
in  this  respect.  The  Twenty-Second,  however,  contains  re- 
marks on  this  head  ;  and  while  no  mention  is  made  of  articula- 
tion, says  that  the  leading  principle  of  the  method  employed  is, 
to  adopt  the  language  of  signs,  both  the  "natural"  and  the 
"systematic,"  as  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  pupil  ideas  and 
a  knowledge  of  words. 

These  Reports  not  only  give  a  full  exhibition  of  the  affairs  of 
the  institution,  with  reports  of  anniversary  meetings,  and  nu- 
merous specimens  of  composition  on  the  part  of  pupils,  but 
contain  also,  much  information  concerning  other  cotemporary 
institutions,  notices  of  publications  received,  interesting  cor- 
respondence, &c.  We  will  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  more 
important  matters  which  we  find  in  those  of  them  which  we 
have,  our  file  being  incomplete  by  more  than  half. 

The  Fourth  notices  the  death  of  a  young  man,  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  institution  ;  referring 
to  the  mention  made  of  the  case  in  the  Third  Report.  It  con- 
tains also,  letters  of  some  interest  from  the  Abbe  Goudelin,  one 
of  the  instructors  of  the  Bordeaux  institution,  and  from  Mr. 
Czech,  of  that  at  Vienna,  and  from  Mr.  Robert  Kinniburgh;  also, 
one  from  Mr.  Clerc  to  the  Abbe"  Sicard,  the  first  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country ;  which  may  be  found  again  in  the  "  Contrast" 
noticed  below.  It  is  stated  in  a  note  to  a  paper  included  among 
the  appendixes,  that  "a  volume  of  poems  appeared  some  years 
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since  in  London,  written  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman;"  but 
we  have  seen  no  mention  elsewhere,  of  such  a  publication. 

The  Fifth  has  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  which  occurs  the 
following  paragraph:  "I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  suggested 
to  you  our  mode  of  praying  with  our  pupils  by  signs;  it  is  quite 
practicable  ;  and  I  think  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  find  no 
greater  difficulty  in  expressing  myself  extemporaneously  in 
prayer  by  signs,  than  by  words.  The  one  who  prays,  stands  in 
a  conspicuous  situation,  surrounded  by  the  pupils  standing,  who 
all  regard  him  with  a  fixed  attention.  A  short  petition  is  ex- 
pressed by  signs,  and  is  followed  by  a  pause,  which  gives  each 
pupil  the  opportunity  of  offering  it  up  mentally."  We  copy 
this,  as  showing  the  origin  of  this  practice,  which,  in  all  our 
American  institutions,  is  now  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
means  of  moral  and  religious  culture. 

This  Report  has  also  a  letter  from  Backus,  a  Hartford  pupil, 
to  Collins,  a  pupil  at  Dublin  ;  letters  from  Dr.  Mitchill  of  New 
York,  and  one  from  Mr.  Stansbury  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
expressing  his  method  of  manual  signs  for  numbers.  The  Sixth 
Report  has  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Akerly,  of  New  York. 

The  Tenth  is  voluminous.  It  contains  a  reportof  the  doings 
and  speeches  at  the  anniversary  meeting  ;  in  which  an  ill-man- 
nered attempt  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  and  bring  charges 
against  the  institution,  was  made  by  Mr.  S.  Gordon,  who  had 
once  been  on  trial  there  as  an  assistant  teacher,  and  been  re- 
jected for  the  fault  of  a  violent  temper,  and  had  afterwards 
been  employed  a  short  time  in  the  London  Institution,  and  dis- 
missed for  the  same  reason,  and  who  was  then  undertaking  to 
set  up  a  day-school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Dublin  ; — letters 
from  the  Abbe  Goudelin,  in  which  we  find  it  remarked  that  an 
increased  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  observed  in  local- 
ities which  were  the  scene  of  war  during  the  revolution  ;  a 
letter  from  M.  Bebian,  of  Paris  ;  notice  of  a  programme  issued 
by  the  Paris  institution  ;  mention  of  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutions at  Liverpool  and  at  Manchester,  indirectly  consequent 
on  the  visit  of  Mr.  Humphreys  to  those  places,  to  solicit  c  on- 
tributions; notices  of  the  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh 
schools  ;  letters  and  notices  of  reports  and  pamphlets  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  &c. 
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The  Eleventh  is  still  larger  than  the  Tenth,  extending  to  200 
pages.  During  the  preceding  year,  the  committee  had  at- 
tempted to  get  a  memorial  before  Parliament,  asking  for  a  grant 
of  money  to  enable  them  to  purchase  up  the  rent  of  Claremont; 
but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not  consent  to  have 
it  presented.  They  then  appealed  to  the  London  Asylum,  for 
aid  from  its  overflowing  treasury  ;  but  the  committee  declined 
to  lay  the  proposition  before  the  subscribers  to  that  charity. 

This  Report  gives  a  letter  from  the  Abbe"  Boselli,  teacher  at 
Genoa  ;  also,  from  the  same,  in  French,  addressed  to  the  Baron 
de  Zach,  being  a  criticism  of  Arrowsmith's  book,  and  filling  a 
dozen  closely  printed  pages,  followed  by  the  reply  of  the  Baron ; 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Gard,  teacher  at  Bordeaux,  himself  deaf  and 
dum  ;  a  line  from  De  Gerando  ;  and  a  letter  from  Birmingham 
in  relation  to  the  institution  there.  Then  follow  thirty-nine 
notices  of  publications  received.  The  notice  of  the  Thirteenth 
Birmingham  Report,  gives  extracts  from  the  same,  with  other 
matter,  relative  to  the  introduction,  through  Mr.  Du  Puget,  of 
a  change  in  their  system  of  instruction,  and  the  temporary 
difficulties  that  ensued. 

A  letter  of  Dr.  Orpen  to  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
with  their  notes  upon  it,  (noticed  below,)  and  another  of  Dr. 
Orpen,  in  correction  of  the  notes  offered  to  the  Observer  for 
publication,  but  declined,  are  all  given  at  length  in  this  Report. 

The  Fifteenth  gives  a  synoptical  "  sketch  of  the  principles, 
objects,  plan,  and  management"  of  the  institution. 

The  Seventeenth  contains  a  letter  in  good  English,  from  Paul 
Basso,  a  pupil  in  the  Genoese  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  one  in  Latin  from  Mr.  Fabriani,  instructor  in  the  school  at 
Modena. 

The  Eighteenth  contains  some  foreign  correspondence,  and 
notices  sixty-one  Reports  and  other  publications,  relating  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  received  since  the  date  of  the  Eleventh  Report. 

The  Twentieth  gives  statistics  concerning  489  out  of  a  total 
of  500  applicants  for  admission,  since  the  origin  of  the  institu- 
tion,— an  accurate  registry  having  been  kept  of  these  cases, — 
embracing  the  several  points  of  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  the 
origin  and  the  degree  of  the  deafness,  the  number  of  other  deaf 
or  hearing  children  in  the  family,  the  number  whose  sight  was 
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defective,  6cc.—Jive,  it  is  stated,  were  blind  of  both  eyes, — and 
finallv,  the  occupation,  and  the  residence  in  town  or  country,  of 
the  parents.  Others  of  the  Reports,  also,  contain  details  of  the 
condition  of  the  families  of  applicants. 

The  annual  Reports  of  the  Juvenile  Association,  which  was 
an  efficient  auxiliary*  to  the  National  Institution,  and  sundry 
sermons  preached  in  its  behalf,  were  published ;  but  contain 
nothing  of  general  interest. 

47.  A  Full  Refutation  of  various  Mistakes,  Misconceptions, 
Prejudices  and  Misrepresentations,  as  to  Claremont  National 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  which  were  some  time  since  put 
forward  in  Belfast,  &c,  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Fifteenth 
Report  of  that  Institution.    Dublin,  1S32. 

The  opposition  at  Belfast  to  the  Claremont  institution,  orig- 
inated with  a  Mr.  McComb,  the  teacher  of  a  school  for  hear- 
ing children  there,  who  started  a  project  for  taking  deaf  and 
dumb  children  into  his  school.  It  was  subsequently  led  on  by 
Mr.  S.  Gordon,  who  set  up  in  Belfast  a  day-school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  These  men  succeeded  in  alienating  many  friends 
of  the  Claremont  institution,  bringing  charges  of  "  monopoly," 
"imberality,"  and  expensiveness ;  of  keeping  the  art  of  instruc- 
tion in  studious  secrecy,  &c.  Gordon  delivered  lectures  and 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  a  quite  warm  newspaper  controversy  was  carried  on.  Some 
things  having  a  degree  of  historical  value,  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  book.  It  contains  several  letters  of  interest  from  Mr.  Kin- 
niburgh. 

48.  Orpen  (C.  E.  H.,)  M.  D.  The  Contrast  between  Atheism, 
Paganism,  and  Christianity,  illustrated;  or,  the  Uneducated 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  Heathens,  compared  with  those  who 
have  been  Instructed  in  Language  and  Revelation,  and  taught 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Christians.    Dublin,  1S2S,  pp.  252. 

Visits  to  Claremont,  or  Conversations  and  Correspondence 
with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  First  Series.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Sword  of  the  Spirit,"  &c.    Dublin,  1629. 

Anecdotes  and  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  London, 
1836. 
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The  third  of  the  above  named  works,  is  the  first  corrected 
and  enlarged.  The  second  is  set  down  in  Guyot's  "Liste,"  as  a 
production  of  Dr.  Orpen.  We  have  only  the  first  under  exam- 
ination. It  contains  the  substance  of  the  public  lectures,  de- 
livered by  the  author,  in  1816.  It  presents  much  interesting 
matter,  the  result  of  considerable  reading,  and  some  affecting 
anecdotes  and  facts  never  before  published  ;  though  put  together 
without  pretension  to  accuracy  of  arrangement.  It  gives  his- 
torical notices,  more  or  less  full,  of  Sicard,  De  l'Epe^e,  Massieu, 
Clerc,  Saboureaux  de  Fontenay,  James  Mitchell,  Julia  Brace 
and  others,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  information  on  the 
general  subject.  It  was  printed,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention, 
by  Thomas  Collins,  the  first  pupil  of  the  institution,  the  orphan 
boy  whom  Dr.  Orpen  took  under  his  charge,  in  commencing  the 
enterprise. 

49.  The  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January,  1822:  Vol. 
XXVI.  Review  of  Arrowsmith's  "Art  of  Instructing  the 
Infant  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

In  this  article  the  views  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  (see  our  last 
number,  p.  49,)  are  advocated  throughout.  After  relating  the 
case  of  Mr.  A's.  brother,  the  writer  proceeds,  with  justice,  to 
censure  the  English  method,  for  expending  so  much  attention 
upon  articulation,  recommending  the  French  method  as  prefer- 
able ;  but  he  falls,  with  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  into  the  very  erroneous 
idea,  that  by  discarding  articulation,  you  relieve  the  art  of  in- 
struction of  all  the  difficulties  which  make  separate  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  requisite,  and  that  the  other  parts  of  their 
education  demand  no  special  skill  or  experience.  It  is  thence 
inferred, — though,  even  granting  the  premises,  the  conclusion 
would  not  follow, — that  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  educated  to 
advantage  in  schools  for  other  children  ;  and  the  several  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  scheme  are  plausibly  set  forth. 

In  this  article,  there  is  produced  an  extract  from  a  letter,  de- 
scribing the  remarkable  susceptibility  to  pleasure  from  musical 
performances,  possessed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  story,  by  Mr. 
Arrowsmith's  deaf  and  dumb  brother.  If  the  young  man  was 
entirely  deaf,  the  account  contains  some  things  which  are  too 
much  for  our  credulity.    Indeed,  the  account  given  of  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  his  education,  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  so. 

50.  The  Christian  Observer.  London. 

This  periodical  contains  a  number  of  communications,  be- 
sides occasional  brief  notices,  in  relation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
We  have  already  noticed  (p.  232  of  Vol.  I.)  Mr.  Dutens'  letter, 
in  the  Observer  of  the  year  1809.  The  volume  for  1802  gives 
a  brief  account  of  experiments  made  by  "  Beyer,  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Academy  in  Paris,"  on  the  degree  of  hearing  pos- 
sessed by  the  pupils  ;  some  of  the  results  of  which  were  very 
singular.  The  volume  for  1815  has  an  account  of  an  examina- 
tion of  Massieu  by  Sicard,  and  of  a  private  interview  with  them. 
In  some  of  the  volumes  from  1818  to  1827  inclusive,  there  are 
sundry  papers,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  discussed ;  particularly,  touching  the  question  of 
teaching  articulation  or  discarding  it,  and  that  of  educating  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  separate  institutions,  or  in  the  schools  for 
speaking  children  ;  also  in  respect  to  the  value  of  signs  as  an 
instrument  of  instruction,  and  the  merits  of  the  French  system. 
The  editors  took  sides  against  the  English  institutions,  though 
not  entering  much  into  the  discussion.  In  the  number  for 
August,  1818,  Vol.  XVII,  is  a  communication  opposing  the 
teaching  of  articulation.  In  that  for  December  of  the  same 
year,  is  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  In  the  numbers 
for  October  and  December,  1819,  are  two  short  papers,  signed 
G.  and  apparently  from  Mr.  Gallaudet's  pen,  explaining  the  ad- 
vantage of  signs,  and  the  inutility  of  articulation,  for  imparting 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  knowledge  of  language. 

In  1822,.  a  long  quotation  from  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  noticed  above,  was  copied  into  this  magazine. 

The  volume  of  1826,  has  two  communications  from  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet,  with  his  own  signature.  The  first  .is  "On  Oral  Lan-  * 
guage  and  the  Language  of  Signs."  It  points  out,  and  fully 
and  clearly  illustrates  the  process  through  which  language  is 
and  must  be  acquired  by  all  children,  showing  the  importance 
of  attention  to  this  subject  on  the  part  of  parents  and  instruct- 
ors ;  and  recommending  the  use  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sign- 
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language  as  an  important  aid  in  giving  to  children  an  accurate 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  words. 

The  other  article,  connected  in  a  measure  with  the  first,  is 
entitled  "  The  Language  of  Signs  auxiliary  to  the  Christian 
Missionary,"  and  contains  views  of  great  importance,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  advantage  which  a  previous  study  of  the  language  of 
signs  w7ould  give  the  missionary  for  acquiring  the  language  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  is  sent.  The  instances  are  related,  in 
which  Mr.  Clerc  succeeded  in  conversing  by  this  means  wTith  a 
Chinese,  and  in  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  himself  did  so  with  South 
Sea  Islanders,  and  American  Indians,  at  the  Cornwall  School. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  same  year,  there  is  a  com- 
munication in  defence  of  separate  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  in  opposition  to  Arrowsmith's  plans,  consisting 
chiefly  of  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Dr.  Orpen,  published  in 
the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Dublin  Institution.  Some  editorial 
comments  subjoined,  called  forth  a  letter  from  Dr.  Orpen  him- 
self, which  was  published  in  the  Observer  for  February,  1827  ; 
with  editorial  notes  :  these  brought  another  letter  from  Dr.  O. 
which  the  editors  declined  publishing  ;  and  the  two  letters  and 
the  notes  were  inserted  in  the  Eleventh  Dublin  Report. 
• 

51.  Account  of  a  Meeting  held,  &c,  on  Thursday,  14th 
January,  1819,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Society  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Glasgow,  1819. 
A  Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 

Glasgow-  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  Glasgow,  1836. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Glasgow7  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  1821  and  onwards. 
A  visit  of  Mr.  Kinniburgh  to  Glasgow-,  w^ith  some  of  his 
pupils,  in  1814,  wTas  the  means  of  first  calling  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  that  city,  to  the  subject  of  Ihe  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  A  society  auxiliary  to  the  Edinburgh  Institu- 
tion, was  formed  on  the  spot,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  deaf  and 
dumb  children  of  Glasgow.  But  the  increasing  number  of  ap- 
plicants, and  the  crowded  state  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution, 
rendered  it  expedient  to  establish  an  institution  at  Glasgow. 
The  same  difficulties  were  found  in  the  way  of  procuring  a 
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qualified  instructor,  as  were  experienced  at  Dublin  ;  which  were 
however  happily  obviated.  Mr.  John  Anderson,  teacher  of  a 
school  in  Glasgow,  made  the  matter  a  subject  of  study,  and 
taking  a  few  deaf  and  dumb  children,  gave  proof  of  his  practical 
skill,  so  far  as  to  satisfy  the  Committee  of  his  ability  to  conduct 
such  an  institution  with  success,  and  one  was  accordingly  estab- 
lished and  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Mr.  Anderson  resigned  in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Haddow,  who  also  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  James  Watson.  He  resigned  in  1826,  and  went  to 
assist  his  father  in  the  London  Institution,  of  which  he  is  now 
at  the  head.  He  was  succeeded  at  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Kinniburgh,  son  of  the  master  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution. 
He  died  in  1831,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  assistant,,  Mr.  Dun- 
can Anderson,  who,  we  believe,  still  occupies  the  post. 

"The  method  of  instruction,"  says  the  Historical  Sketch, 
"  which  has  been  recently  and  successfully  employed  in  this 
Institution,  is  similar  to  that  of  Bebian,  in  France.  The  pupils 
are  taught,  1st,  to  express  their  ideas  by  manual  and  written 
language,"  &c.  Of  oral  language,  nothing  is  said  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Nineteenth  Report,  that  articulation  was  taught 
to  all  the  pupils,  in  1840. 

In  1836,  the  gratifying  fact  is  mentioned  that  the  former  pu- 
pils of  the  Institution  residing  in  the  city,  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  every  Sabbath  for  religious  worship,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty ;  the  services  being  conducted  by  a  young  man  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  Institution. 

The  support  of  the  Institution  has  been  derived  chiefly  from 
annual  contributions,  which  have  sometimes  fallen  alarmingly 
short  of  the  expenditure  ;  but  within  ten  years  past  it  has  re- 
ceived some  handsome  legacies.  The  pupils  have  all  been 
boarded  and  lodged  in  the  Institution,  and  the  whole  annual  ex- 
pense for  each  pupil,  including  instruction  and  excluding  rent, 
has  averaged  only  about  sixteen  pounds.  The  right  of  admit- 
ting charity  pupils  is  vested  in  the  officers  of  the  Society.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  1844  was  about  seventy. 

The  Reports  are  well  drawn  up,  in  a  business  like  manner. 
Our  file  embraces  all  from  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Twenty-third. 
16 
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Each  of  these  has  appended,  a  report  of  the  anniversary  exhibi- 
tion, and  specimens  of  composition  by  pupils. 

The  Eighteenth,  (for  1839,)  contains  some  verses  entitled 
"Plead  for  the  Dumb :"  also  several  pages  of  Statistics,  inclu- 
ding the  results  of  observations  and  inquiries  concerning  the 
pupils  of  that  Institution.  It  is  there  stated  that  "in  the  island 
of  Arran,  a  place  within  a  few  hours  sailing  of"  Glasgow,  "  in  a 
population  of  6427,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  persons  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  one  in  every  535  individuals."  "  One  person  aged 
56,  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  has  since  become  blind,  and 
is  the  father  of  two  children,  also  deaf  and  dumb."  There  are 
mentioned  besides  these,  "two  sisters  in  one  family,  two  broth- 
ers and  one  sister  in  another,  and  these  last  have  also  two 
cousins  deaf  and  dumb."  In  the  same  population,  there  were 
twenty-two  persons  mentally  deranged,  or  one  to  292  of  the 
whole;  and  five  blind,  or  one  to  1285.  From  the  fact  that 
Scotland  resembles  Switzerland  in  its  physical  features,  and  in 
the  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  the  inference  is  drawn,  that, 
as  in  the  latter,  so  in  the  former,  the  ratio  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  the  whole  population,  exceeds  the  average  of  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  the  inference  is  confirmed,  it  is  added,  by  the 
number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  institutions. 

This  Report  has  also  appended  "Memeirs  of  Persons  born 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,"  embracing  the  instances,  (including 
some  not  born  so,)  of  James  Mitchell;  David  Gilbert  Tate;  Julia 
Brace  ;  Hannah  Lamb,  an  English  lady,  whose  case  is  described 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  Mdlle.  Morisseau,  who  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  while  a  pupil  in  the  Paris  Institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  Mary  M'Leod. 

The  account  of  Tate  is  compiled  from  a  communication  by 
Dr.  Herbert,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal.  He  "was  born  in  the  island  of  Fetlar,  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Shetland  group,  where  in  1818,  he  was  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Herbert,  to  have  dragged  on  an  unnoticed  existence 
for  twenty-five  years."  His  parents  occupied  a  miserable  hovel, 
m  wretched  poverty,  and  had  so  neglected  this  child,  deeming 
his  condition  beyond  the  possibility  of  melioration,  that  he  was 
not  even  able  to  walk  erect.    He  discovered,  nevertheless,  some 
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marks  of  intellectual  faculties,  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
expanded  by  suitable  attention. 

The  English  lady,  whose  case  is  mentioned,  had  arrived  at 
mature  age,  when  she  was  deprived,  by  disease,  of  sight,  hear- 
ing and  speech  ;  but  contrived  methods  of  communicating  with 
those  around  her.  The  account  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Annual  Register,  for  1758,  copied,  Dr.  Kitto  thinks,  from 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Dr.  K.  gives  the  particulars 
of  the  case  in  his  book  on  Blindness.  They  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  book  entitled  "  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi- 
culties." 

Mary  M'Leod  "  was  born  blind  at  Portobello,  near  Edin- 
burgh, in  1824,  and  at  the  age  of  three  years  lost  her  speech. 
Like  Tate,  she  moved  about  her  apartment  on  her  hands  and 
feet,  and  her  habits  became  extremely  disgusting.  When  she 
had  taken  food,  she  became  furious  if  not  allowed  to  destroy 
the  vessel  which  contained  it.  This  girl,  in  1834,  was  burnt  to 
death  one  day  during  the  absence  of  her  mother."  Hannah 
Lamb,  (see  American  Annals,  Vol.  I.  p.  237,)  met  her  death  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  Nineteenth  Report  has  an  Appendix  in  relation  to  the 
ideas  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  concerning  God,  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state,  giving  answers  by  some  pupils  of  that 
institution,  to  questions  on  this  subject.  One,  a  former  pupil, 
writes  that  he  lost  his  hearing  when  four  and  a  half  years  old, 
that  when  in  infancy  he  was  taught  to  repeat  the  lines  "  This 
night  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  &c,  he  understood  their  general 
meaning,  except  the  words  Lord  and  soul,  and  that  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  his  mother  gave  him  such  an  idea  of  a  great  per- 
sonage living  far  above  the  sun,  as  impressed  his  mindwrith  awe 
and  fear,  and  continued  as  he  grew  up,  to  exert  over  him  a  re- 
straining influence,  though  the  idea  was  one  of  gloom  and  terror 
only.  He  understood  in  a  measure  the  design  of  preaching  and 
prayer,  in  their  relations  to  this  being ;  but  "  as  for  singing,"  he 
says,  "  I  compared  it  to  children  crying  when  they  were  told 
that  they  were  bad,  and  to  be  whipped  :" — a  sagacious  compar- 
ison truly,  if  supposed  to  refer  to  singing  sometimes  heard  with 
the  ears. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Anecdote  of  Mrs.  Tonna.  It  is  well  known  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  most  of  them  possess 
a  wonderful  quickness  of  sight ;  an  ability  to  detect,  at  a  single 
glance,  much  which  escapes  the  observation  of  those  who  are 
not  compelled  to  depend  upon  their  eyes  alone,  for  their  know- 
ledge of  what  is  going  on  around  them.  Sometimes  a  single 
motion,  or  even  the  mere  expression  of  the  countenance  without 
any  gesture  at  all,  will  reveal  to  the  educated  and  intelligent 
deaf-mute,  the  whole  mental  state  of  the  individual  with  whom 
he  is  conversing.  In  illustration  of  this  power  of  the  eye  among 
deaf  persons,  we  copy  from  a  late  number  of  the  North  British 
Review,  the  following  particulars  concerning  Mrs.  Tonna,  as 
furnished  by  her  husband. 

"Mrs.  Tonna  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  It 
was  entirely  gone.  I  believe  from  a  thickening  of  the  tympa- 
num. No  sound  of  any  kind  reached  her,  as  a  sound;  although 
she  was  acutely  sensitive  to  vibrations,  whether  conveyed 
through  the  air  or  through  a  solid  medium.  In  this  way  the 
vibrations  from  an  organ,  or  from  the  sounding-board  of  a  piano- 
forte, gave  her  great  pleasure,  and  from  her  recollection  of 
Handel's  music,  she  took  great  delight  in  it ;  and  from  the  vibra- 
tions, would  recollect  the  sounds  so  familiar  in  her  childish  days. 
You  will  see  some  particulars  of  this  in  her  'Personal  Recol- 
lections.' 

"On  one  occasion,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three, 
a  new  country-dance  was  played.  The  tune  was  called  the 
*  Recovery,'  the  rhythm  of  which  is  very  peculiar.  She  was,  as 
usual,  at  her  station,  with  her  hand  on  the  sounding-board,  when 
some  friends  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  form- 
ing any  idea  of  the  tune.  She  sat  down  at  once,  and  wrote  a 
song  which  I  possess,  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  tune  in  all 
its  changes. 

"  There  is  a  poem  of  hers  beginning,  '  No  generous  toil  de- 
clining,' which  is  quite  difficult  to  read  as  poetry,  until  informed 
that  it  was  written  to  the  tune  of  '  A  rose-tree  in  full  bearing  ;' 
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and  to  that  it  is  perfectly  adapted.  The  poem  is  included  in 
the  volume  of  Posthumous  Poems  about  to  be  published ;  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  her  poems  were  written  to 
mental  tunes. 

"  All  conversation  was  conveyed  to  her  by  the  fingers  ;  spell- 
ing each  word,  without  any  attempt  at  short-hand,  which  she 
said  always  confused  her.  After  repeating  to  her,  sermons  and 
speeches  from  the  most  rapid  Irish  speakers,  I  have  often  been 
distressed  at  the  apparent  impossibility  of  her  having  understood 
me  ;  for  I  felt  that  I  had  repeatedly  rather  indicated  than  com- 
pleted the  formation  of  each  letter.  Seeing  my  distress,  she 
would  often  begin  and  give  me  every  head  of  division  of  the 
sermon  ;  together  with  the  most  striking  passages,  verbatim,  as 
the  orator  had  uttered  them. 

"  We  never  divided  the  words,  but  spelt  the  letters  as  fast  as 
it  was  possible  to  form  them  on  the  fingers. 

"  When  in  society,  I  have  been  repeating  to  her  a  general 
conversation,  and  communicating  the  remarks  made  by  each 
individual,  her  eye  would  incessantly  range  about  the  room, 
catch  the  expression  of  each  speaker's  face,  and  yet  never  lose 
a  'word  of  what  was  said.  Strangers  were  amazed  at  seeing  a 
smile  on  her  face  at  the  very  instant  that  a  humorous  remark 
was  made.  The  power  and  quickness  of  her  eye  were  truly 
astonishing." 

The  Wonderful  Coffee-mill.  The  following  extravaganza  was 
written  out,  precisely  as  we  print  it  here,  by  one  of  the  pres- 
ent pupils  of  the  Asylum,  from  the  natural  signs  of  one  of  the 
teachers.  Some  of  our  readers  may  need  an  explanation  of 
what  we  mean  by  natural  signs.  Signs  which  are  employed 
to  convey  ideas,  not  words  ;  signs  which  follow  the  natural 
order  of  thought,  not  the  artificial  order  of  written  or  spoken 
language,  are  called  natural,  in  distinction  from  metliodical  or 
systematic  signs,  in  which  last,  all  the  words  of  a  sentence  are 
represented  by  predetermined  signs,  given  out  in  the  same 
order  that  the  words  themselves  observe.  To  write  from  me- 
thodical signs,  therefore,  is  a  mere  exercise  of  memory,  requir- 
ing no  power  of  original  composition  whatever ;  but  to  write 
from  natural  signs  is  obviously  a  very  different  thing.  The 
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pupil  has  the  substance  or  body  of  thought  presented  to  him, 
which  he  is  to  clothe  in  the  best  possible  garment  of  language, 
out  of  the  materials  which  by  previous  study  he  had  accumu- 
lated. In  the  present  case,  the  words  of  the  following  story 
are  as  much  the  pupil's  own,  as  if  he  had  invented  the  whole 
narrative.    Here  it  follows. 

"  A  captain  of  a  ship  which  was  about  to  sail  to  a  foreign 
country,  told  his  sailors  that  they  might  buy  such  articles  as 
they  chose  with  the  money  they  had,  to  sell  to  the  people  of 
the  country  to  which  they  were  going  ;  as  by  this,  they  might 
gain  much  money.  There  was  among  them  a  boy  named 
Nicholas.  He  had  no  money  and  so  could  not  buy  any  thing. 
He  went  to  an  old  aunt  of  his  and  asked  her  for  money.  She 
told  him  to  wait,  and  went  down  cellar  and  brought  up  an  old 
coffee-mill.  Nicholas,  who  had  been  expecting  some  money, 
was  so  much  disappointed  on  seeing  it,  that  he  began  to  cry, 
but  his  aunt  told  him  that  it  was  a  very  valuable  thing.  Upon 
this,  he  stopped  crying.  His  aunt  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
any-thing ;  he  replied  that  he  wanted  some  rolls  to  eat.  His 
aunt  placed  the  coffee-mill  upon  the  table  and  ordered  it  to 
make  her  four  rolls.  Immediately  it  set  to  work  and  four  rolls 
quickly  came  out  of  the  mill,  one  after  another.  Nicholas,  on 
seeing  this,  dried  up  his  tears,  and  gazed  at  the  coffee-mill 
with  his  eyes  wride  open  with  wonder.  He  took  the  mill,  and, 
bidding  his  aunt  good-bye,  ran  down  to  his  ship.  When  the 
sailors  saw  him  coming  on  board  with  an  old  coffee-mill  under 
his  arm,  they  all  laughed  at  him  very  much  but  Nicholas  did 
not  get  angry,  but  went  down  to  his  berth  and  hid  the  mill  in 
a  secure  place.  When  the  ship  arrived  at  the  place  where  it 
was  bound,  Nicholas  asked  of  the  captain  permission  to  go 
ashore.  The  captain  told  him  he  might  go,  and  asked  him  to 
get  him  twenty-four  fowls.  Nicholas  took  his  coffee-mill  un- 
der his  coat  ashore  with  him.  He  walked  along,  looking  at 
the  things  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  wTent  into  a  shop 
where  he  procured  a  large  cage  and  went  to  a  retired  place. 
He  set  down  his  coffee-mill,  and  ordered  it  to  make  him  twen- 
ty-four fat  fowls.  It  set  to  work  and  did  as  he  desired.  When 
he  returned  to  his  ship,  his  captain  was  much  pleased,  and 
granted  him  permission  to  stay  in  the  city  two  months. 
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"Nicholas  was  very  glad.  He  took  his  coffee-mill  and  went 
to  the  city.  He  rented  a  convenient  house  and  put  up  a  sign 
over  the  door,  1  all  things  for  sale  here.'  Many  persons,  on 
reading  it,  came  to  him  and  asked  for  various  things,  all  which 
he  gave  them  and  earned  a  great  deal  of  money.  A  Turkish 
ambassador  came  to  his  shop  and  told  him  if  he  could  get  him 
two  thousand  robes  for  the  use  of  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  he 
would  give  him  a  great  deal  of  money  and  great  honor.  Nich- 
olas promised  to  get  them  in  two  days.  He  set  his  coffee-mill 
before  him  and  ordered  it  to  make  the  robes.  It  set  to  work 
and  the  robes  came  out  of  it  one  after  another.  In  two  days 
the  ambassador  came,  and  on  seeing  the  robes,  he  was  much 
astonished  and  gave  Nicholas  what  he  promised  to.  In  a  few 
days  the  whole  city  heard  of  the  wonderful  things  which  Nich- 
olas did,  and  when  they  came  to  the  ears  of  the  captain,  he 
felt  envious  of  him.  Having  heard  that  he  had  a  wonderful 
coffee-mill,  by  which  he  did  his  wonderful  things,  he  wished 
to  gain  possession  of  it.  For  this  purpose  he  went  ashore  and 
walked  about  the  city  till  he  came  to  Nicholas'  shop,  which 
he  entered.  It  happened  at  this  time,  Nicholas  was  absent. 
After  searching  about  for  some  time,  he  found  the  coffee-mill 
and  was  just  about  to  seize  it,  but  Nicholas  who  was  entering 
the  shop,  saw  him  and  ordered  it  to  make  a  stout  stick  and  give 
the  captain  a  good  beating,  which  it  did.  In  vain  did  the  cap- 
tain roar,  tumble  about  and  kick,  for  the  stick  still  continued 
to  strike  him.  He  begged  Nicholas' pardon.  Nicholas  opened 
the  door  and  told  him  he  might  run  out,  which  he  did,  but  the 
stick  still  continued  to  follow  and  strike  him  till  he  was  out  of 
hearing.  He  arrived  at  his  ship  with  very  sore  bones,  and  in 
great  anger  against  Nicholas  and  his  coffee-mill.  His  desire  to 
possess  it  was  greater  than  before.  To  do  so,  he  resorted  to 
artifice.  He  sent  Nicholas  a  letter  apologizing  and  inviting 
him  to  a  party  of  his  friends.  Nicholas,  not  suspecting  any 
thing,  went  there  and  got  drunk.  While  in  this  state,  the  cap- 
tain went  to  his  shop  and  stole  the  coffee-mill  and  ran  to  his 
ship.  Fearing  that  Nicholas  might  follow  him,  he  set  sail  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  city.  When  Nicholas  became 
sober,  he  ran  to  his  store  to  find  his  coffee-mill,  but  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  found  it  was  gone.    He  at  once  saw  the  artifice  of 
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the  captain,  and  ran  to  the  seashore,  but  found  the  ship  out  of 
sight.  Having  no  hope  of  recovering  his  mill,  and  having  a 
plenty  of  money,  he  set  himself  down  as  a  steady  citizen  and 
remained  so  till  his  death. 

The  captain  was  overjoyed  at  finding  himself  in  possession 
of  the  thing  after  which  he  had  long  sought.  One  day  the 
cook  told  him  that  there  was  no  salt.  He  told  him  to  bring 
him  the  coffee-mill.  He  set  it  before  him  and  ordered  it  to 
make  him  some  salt,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  those 
who  looked  on  it,  it  set  to  work  and  soon  made  a  heap  of  salt. 
The  captain,  thinking  it  was  enough,  told  it  to  stop,  but  it 
would  not,  for  he  had  forgotten  the  words  which  Nicholas  said 
to  it  when  he  wanted  it  to  stop.  He  got  angry  and  cut  it  in 
too  with  his  sword,  but  it  still  continued  to  make  salt,  and  in 
a  few  hours  it  overloaded  the  ship,  which  went  to  the  bottom 
with  the  captain  and  crew. 

Some  wags  say  that  the  coffee-mill  is  still  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  making  salt,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  salt- 
ness  of  the  ocean." 
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The  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany  are  ac- 
customed to  hold  annual  conventions,  for  the  free  discussion 
and  adjustment  of  all  matters  related  to  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  education  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Paris  Annates,  we  find  a  full  report 
of  the  convention  held  at  Pforzheim,  in  the  October  of  1847. 
This  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Morel,  the  editor  of  the  An- 
nates, who  was  present  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence, (representing,  with  Mr.  Jacoutot  of  Strasburg,  the  French 
Institutions,)  and  it  constitutes  an  article  of  no  small  interest. 
We  have  condensed  from  it  a  few  notices  of  the  questions  of 
principal  importance  which  were  discussed  on  the  occasion. 

More  than  thirty  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  the 
various  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  assembled  at 
Pforzheim  ;  beside  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  whose  inter- 
est in  the  general  subject  led  them  to  attend  the  meeting,  al- 
though they  were  none  of  them  directly  connected  with  the 
profession. 

The  convention  continued  three  days,  with  two  sessions  eacli 
day ;  the  first  extending  from  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  one 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  the  second,  from  three  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon.   The  evenings  were  also  devoted,  although  in  a  less  for- 
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mal  manner,  to  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Riecke,  director  of  the 
seminary  for  teachers  at  Esslingen,  (to  which  is  attached  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,)  presided  at  all  the  meetings  of 
the  convention,  in  a  very  able  manner.  The  opening  exercise 
was  a  discourse  by  Dr.  Muller  of  Pforzheim,  embracing  a  his- 
torical account  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  ;  after  which  the  regular  discussions 
began.  We  can  only  give  the  briefest  account  of  these  discus- 
sions, and  shall  probably  fail,  therefore,  of  doing  them  perfect 
justice. 

Mr.  Schcettle  presented  the  plan  of  a  vocabulary,  embracing 
a  systematic  classification  of  all  words  proper  to  be  taught  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  illustrated  and  explained  by  pictures. 

Mr.  Arnold  thereupon  justly  remarked  that  it  is  not  desirable 
to  spend  much  time  upon  instruction  in  single  words,  but  that 
the  teacher  should  pass,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  simple  sentences. 

Mr.  Leistner  spoke  at  large  upon  instruction  in  language,  and 
the  peculiar  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  thought,  that  the  education  of  a  deaf  mute,  at  a  public  in- 
stitution, should  commence  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years. 
He  combated  the  opinion  held  by  some,  that  this  class  of  per- 
sons can  be  best  educated  at  home  ;  showing  that  the  most 
economical,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  method  in  other  re- 
spects, is  to  gather  them  into  schools  by  themselves.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  having  the  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  the  acquisition  of  language  proceed  to- 
gether ;  that  is,  if  we  understand  him,  he  would  not  have  the 
materiel  of  knowledge  communicated  to  the  pupil  any  faster 
than  he  should  acquire  the  ability  to  embody  it  in  language. 

The  subject  of  religious  instruction  occupied  much  of  the 
time  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Roller  explained,  at  considerable  length,  the  method  by 
which  he  conveyed  to  the  young  deaf-mute  his  first  religious 
notions.  He  began  with  the  human  body.  Calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  to  his  own  body,  he  required  him  to  notice  the 
form  and  functions  of  the  various  members.  He  then  drew  a 
comparison  between  the  bod}'  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  beast, 
and  remarked  upon  the  superiority  of  the  former.  The  mind 
of  the  pupil  being  thus  prepared,  he  said  to  him,  "  How  well 
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God  has  made  you  !"  and  then  added,  "  But  there  is  something 
in  this  body  still  more  excellent,  although  invisible."  As  the 
existence  of  nothing  can  be  proved  except  by  its  action,  Ik' 
next  required  the  pupil  to  repeat  something  which  he  had  al- 
ready learned,  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  with  his  hands 
that  he  had  retained  it.  Receiving  of  course,  a  negative  an- 
swer, he  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  power  within  us  by 
which  we  preserve  what  has  been  acquired,  is  called  the  mind. 
Afterward  he  showed  a  picture  to  the  pupil,  and  then  removing 
it,  said  to  him,  "  Figure  to  yourself  that  picture.  You  can  do 
it,  and  you  can  remember  its  form  and  colors.  If  one  of  your 
parents  were  dead,  you  could  recall  his  countenance."  Other 
exercises  of  a  similar  nature  were  added,  but  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  repeat  them. 

This  plan,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Roller,  gave  rise  to  a  long 
debate.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  in- 
structors, in  respect  to  the  most  profitable  manner  of  commu- 
nicating religious  kuowledge  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Some, 
following  the  experimental  method,  thought  it  best  to  pass  from 
the  study  of  man  and  the  observation  of  events  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God.  Others,  preferring  the  historic  method,  were 
disposed  to  rest  upon  the  bible  as  the  sole  foundation  of  reli- 
gious truth. 

Mr.  Hill  differed  from  Mr.  Roller.  Instead  of  suggesting  to 
the  pupil  the  idea  of  God,  by  means  of  the  visible  world  and 
the  human  body,  he  thought  it  better  to  begin  with  the  scriptu- 
ral history,  which  he  considered  the  best  introduction  to  religious 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Wagner  agreed  with  Mr.  Hill  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Schibel  was  accustomed  to  give  his  pupils  detached 
parts  of  the  Bible,  for  their  moral  instruction,  but  he  did  not 
follow  the  historic  chain. 

Mr.  Kuhlgatz,  Mr.  Leistner  and  Mr.  Stucki  judged  it  most 
expedient,  before  commencing  sacred  history,  to  develop  the 
interior  sentiment  of  the  deaf-mute  ;  to  speak  to  him  of  God ; 
of  the  soul ;  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  they  claimed  that  in  so 
doing,  they  followed  most  closely  the  customary  methods  of 
domestic  education. 
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Mr.  Morel  inserts,  in  his  report,  the  following  comment,  with 
which  we  heartily  concur.  "  When  we  begin  to  speak  to  the 
young  deaf-mute  of  God,  and  of  good  and  evil  actions,  he  has 
not  advanced  far  enough,  either  in  the  development  of  his  mind 
or  in  his  knowledge  of  language,  to  comprehend  the  text  of 
Scripture.  It  is  much  better  to  fix  his  first  attention  upon  the 
natural  world ;  upon  his  own  body  ;  and  to  pass  in  this  way 
from  effect  to  cause.  The  moral  sentiments  also  should  be 
aroused  to  early  action.  Such  a  course,  as  preliminary  to  in- 
struction in  religious  history,  seems  to  be  indispensable." 

Mr.  Arnold  exhibited  a  copy  of  an  elementary  Bible  for  the 
use  of  young  pupils,  accompanied  by  explanations.  At  the 
Zurich  Institution,  no  special  lessons  from  the  Bible  are  given, 
as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  At  Weissenfels,  one  hour  of 
each  Sunday  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  a  larger  portion  of  time  to  the  New.  At  Pforzheim,  the 
Bible  is  taught  and  read  in  three  divisions,  answering  to  the 
three  degrees  of  instruction  ;  first,  an  elementary  Bible  for  be- 
ginners ;  second,  the  Bible  of  Mr.  Jager  ;  and  third,  the  Bible 
complete. 

A  question  arose  concerning  the  practice  of  prayer  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Hill  said  it  should  mingle  with  all  their  exercises,  and 
constitute,  as  it  were,  their  daily  life. 

Mr.  Leistner  thought  that  the  younger  pupils  could  not  keep 
their  attention  fixed  upon  the  exercise,  so  long  as  the  older  ones. 
At  Zurich,  the  former  did  not  engage  in  all  the  religious  servi- 
ces of  the  latter,  for  while  the  more  advanced  pupils  pronounced 
with  a  loud  voice,  all  the  prayers,  the  younger  ones  repeated, 
at  first,  only  a  single  word,  and  more,  afterward,  as  their  edu- 
cation advanced.  In  the  beginning,  no  explanation  of  the 
prayers  was  attempted.  Mr.  SchaefFer  enquired  how  the  deaf 
and  dumb  observed  the  Sabbath.  Most  of  the  instructors  re- 
plied that  a  religious  service  was  held  within  the  walls  of  their 
establishments. 

Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Schibel  and  Mr.  Leistner  observed  that  pub- 
lic religious  services  exert  but  little  influence  upon  deaf-mutes, 
who  are  incapable  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  ceremonies 
which  they  cannot  comprehend.    The  Protestant  worship,  ap- 
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pealing  less  to  the  senses  than  the  Catholic,  is  less  impressive 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Kuhlgatz  desired  to  consult  the  convention  respecting 
the  best  method  of  teaching  the  seventh  commandment. 

Mr.  Hill  would  abstain  entirely  from  all  allusions  to  this  del- 
icate subject. 

Mr.  Schibel,  on  the  contrary,  believed  that  repeated  and  full 
instruction  was  necessary,  to  guard  the  child  against  the  power 
of  passion.  He  was  convinced  that  children  know  more  of 
this  matter  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  there  is  great 
danger  in  leaving  them  unwarned. 

Mr.  Kuhlgatz  feared  that  in  the  endeavor  to  guard  children 
against  corrupt  habits,  we  often  suggest  to  them  ideas  of  which 
they  were  previously  ignorant,  and  thus,  increase  the  very  dan- 
ger which  we  wished  to  shun.  In  his  view,  we  should  follow 
the  example  of  parents,  who  carefully  watch  their  children, 
and  adapt  their  instructions  to  particular  cases,  circumstances 
and  opportunities. 

Mr.  Wagner  and  Mr.  Riecke  recommended  the  greatest  pru- 
dence upon  this  subject.  It  seemed  to  them  that  no  general 
rules  could  be  stated,  but  they  agreed  with  Mr.  Kuhlgatz,  that 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
case  that  arose,  and  instruction  given  accordingly.  The  pupil 
should  be  preserved,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  impurity,  with- 
out entering  into  minute  details  and  specifications. 

The  subject  of  arithmetical  instruction  was  introduced  by  a 
question  from  Mr.  Hauo-,  respecting  the  extent  to  which  this 
branch  of  education  could  be  profitably  pursued.  It  was  an- 
swered by  some  of  the  members  of  the  convention  that  arith- 
metic was  a*  study  exceedingly  difficult  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  that  all  thev  could  hope  to  accomplish  was  a  merely  me- 
chanical performance  of  examples  under  the  simplest  rules. 

Mr.  Haugwas  of  a  different  opinion.  According  to  him,  in- 
struction in  arithmetic  should  proceed  to  the  same  extent  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as  in  ordinary  schools,  and  keep  equal  pace 
with  other  studies.  The  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  made  famil- 
iar with  the  Rule  of  Three  and  its  various  applications  ;  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  them  in  the 
transactions  of  after  life. 
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Articulation,  known  to  be  regarded  by  all  the  German  schools 
as  of  prime  importance,  could  not  fail  to  occupy  an  important 
place  among  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Hoos  thought  that  the  first  year  of  the  pupil's  course 
should  be  devoted  to  single  articulations. 

Mr.  Hill  maintained  that  if  articulate  sounds  are  taught, 
without  any  reference  to  the  significance  of  words,  the  pupil 
soon  grows  weary  of  an  exercise  so  purely  mechanical.  There- 
fore, it  is  desirable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  the 
pupils  are  taught  to  pronounce.  Instead  of  devoting  one  year 
to  the  mere  mechanism  of  speech,  he  would  have  a  small  por- 
tion of  time  set  apart,  each  year,  for  this  exercise. 

Mr.  Wagner  thought  it  possible  to  improve  the  pronunciation 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  a  kind  of  vocal  gymnastics. 

Mr.  Leistner  expressed  the  fear  that  by  endeavoring  to  make 
the  pupil  utter  the  most  difficult  articulations  during  the  first 
year  of  his  course,  he  would  become  fatigued  and  disgusted. 

Mr.  Hill  remarked  that  sometimes  the  deaf-mute  pronoun- 
ces better  the  first  year  than  the  second,  so  that  it  is  important 
to  insist,  at  the  beginning,  upon  the  most  difficult  pronunciations, 
in  order  to  obtain  as  perfect  an  utterance  as  possible. 

Mr.  Binder  believed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  like  other  child- 
ren, should  be  taught  at  first  to  pronounce  entire  words,  and  not 
decompose  them  into  syllables  until  afterward. 

Mr.  Haug  read  a  long  essay,  in  which  a  parallel  was  drawn 
between  the  German  and  French  methods  of  instruction ;  the 
preference  being  naturally  given  to  the  former.  Messrs.  Wag- 
ner, Hill,  Schibel,  Arnold,  Riecke  and  others  took  part  in  the 
interesting  discussion  which  followed  ;  Mr.  Morel  sustaining 
against  them  the  cause  of  the  French  schools. 

The  medical  question  was  not  overlooked  by  the  members  of 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Ortgies  offered  some  remarks  upon  the  causes  of  deaf- 
ness. 

Dr.  Muller  said  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  calamity  was 
scrofula. 

Mr.  Schcettle  and  Mr.  Kuhlgatz  enquired  whether  the  rela- 
tive number  of  deaths  from  consumption  was  greater  among 
deaf-mutes,  than  among  those  who  hear  and  speak. 
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Dr.  Muller  remarked  that  very  many  deaf-mutes,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  become  consumptive,  but 
the  fact  should  be  attributed,  he  thought,  not  so  much  to  their 
deafness,  as  to  the  physical  changes  incident  to  the  access  of 
the  age  of  puberty.  To  institute  a  just  comparison,  in  this 
respect,  between  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  persons  gifted  with 
all  their  senses,  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  a  table  of 
comparative  mortality ;  but  the  elements  of  such  a  table  are 
wanting.  In  his  view,  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs  is  of 
advantage  to  the  deaf-mute,  by  expanding  and  strengthening 
his  chest. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  confirmed  it  by  ci- 
ting the  case  of  a  pupil  who  came  to  him,  troubled  with  a  diffi- 
cult and  painful  respiration  ;  which,  however,  disappeared  after 
a  few  months'  exercise  in  speech. 

Many  of  the  members  thought  gymnastics  were  of  greater 
service  in  the  development  of  the  chest,  than  the  practice  of 
articulation. 

Mr.  Schibel  said  that  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs 
strengthened  the  lungs  of  such  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  as  had 
arrived  at  the  proper  age  for  it,  but  that  this  was  not  the  case 
with  the  younger  ones,  who  wTere  fatigued  and  injured  by  the 
efforts  demanded  of  them. 

Dr.  Muller  thought  that  we  should  begin  very  early  to  make 
the  dumb  speak,  and  then,  it  would  no  more  fatigue  and  injure 
them,  than  it  now  does  other  children. 

Mr.  Wagner  drew  a  picture  of  a  properly  organized  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Each  establishment,  he  said,  should 
have  a  garden  attached  to  it ;  a  hall  of  recreation  for  "  winter 
and  rough  weather ;"  a  library  for  teachers  and  pupils,  and  an 
apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises,  where  physical  training  could 
be  given,  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  instructors. 
Every  institution  should  have  a  physician  connected  with  it, 
who  should  pay  the  closest  attention  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates. The  proper  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and 
twelve  years,  according  to  the  length  of  time  proposed  to  be 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Wagner  thought 
that  this  time  should  be  prolonged  beyond  its  present  usual  lim- 
its.   In  regard  to  the  degree  of  deafness  sufficient  to  justify 
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admission  to  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  rule  should 
be  to  receive  only  those  so  deaf  that  they  could  not  be  taught 
to  advantage  in  ordinary  schools. 

Mr.  Schaeffer  inquired  whether  it  was  best  to  receive  pupils 
at  certain  regular  periods,  annually  or  semi-annually,  or  to  ad- 
mit them  at  all  times  of  the  year  indifferently.  He  spoke  of 
the  school  at  Friedberg,  where  they  prefer  to  receive  pupils  one 
by  one,  rather  than  all  in  a  body.  This,  however,  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  members  generally. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  there  was  any  country, 
where  parents  were  compelled  by  law  to  educate  their  deaf  and 
dumb  children,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  this  was  true  in 
Denmark  and  Saxonv. 

Another  point  brought  before  the  convention,  respected  the 
deficiencies  of  literature,  as  related  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Mr.  Hill  observed  that  there  was  no  lack  of  useful  works  upon 
the  subject,  but  the  great  difficulty  lay  in  finding  the  means  of 
publication.     The  instructor,  after  having  devoted  his  nights 
to  a  work  upon  some  subject  connected  with  his  profession, 
brings  it  before  the  public  only  by  defraying  the  whole  expense 
from  his  own  private  purse  ;  happy,  even,  if  the  reputation 
which  he  may  gain  among  his  colaborers,  shall  furnish  any  re- 
ward for  his  efforts.    Mr.  Hill  proposed  that  a  company  should 
be  formed  to  aid  the  publication  of  works  adapted  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  their  instructors.     A  committee  might  be  ap- 
pointed whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  all  manuscripts 
presented  to  them,  and  such  as  received  their  imprimatur, 
should  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  association  ;  each  mem- 
ber pledging  himself  to  subscribe  for  one  or  more  copies.  This 
proposition  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Hill,  Wagner  and  Schibel,  was  forthwith  ap- 
pointed to  organize  an  association,  and  to  examine  such  manu- 
scripts as  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  "Warner  adverted  to  the  periodical  publications  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  had  appeared  in  other  countries,  and  re- 
gretted that  Germany  had  not  yet  followed  their  good  exam- 
ple. He  expressed  himself  strongly  in  regard  to  the  utility  of 
such  a  work,  and  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  pa- 
per, the  fifty-two  numbers  of  which  should  form  a  volume  at 
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the  end  of  the  year.  The  cost  of  this  volume  should  not  be 
more  than  thirty  kreutzer.  The  paper  should  be  issued  at 
Stuttgard.  The  government  of  Wirtemberg  had  already  prom- 
ised to  contribute  one  hundred  florins  toward  the  expense  of  the 
publication,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  other  German 
States  would  aid  in  an  enterprise  intended  for  the  equal  benefit 
of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Wagner  was  adopted  with  entire  unanimity, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
This  committee  consisted  of  six  members  ;  three  of  them  Cath- 
olics, Messrs.  Bach,  Ettel  and  Haug  ;  and  three  Protestants, 
Messrs.  Wagner,  Hill  and  Arnold. 

Mr.  Wagner  spoke  of  the  importance  of  providing  means  for 
the  better  religious  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  de- 
sired that  the  instructors  would  unite  together,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  an  elementary  catechism,  which  should  be  adopted 
in  all  their  schools. 

Mr.  Hill  did  not  think  that  such  a  work  could  be  compiled. 
He  preferred  to  have  each  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
make  use  of  the  same  catachetical  books  as  were  employed  in 
the  other  schools  of  the  State  to  which  it  belonged. 

Mr.  Haug  expressed  the  opinion,  that  before  busying  them- 
selves about  religious  instruction,  they  should  take  the  necessa- 
ry measures  to  produce  a  practical  work  upon  instruction  in 
general.  Afterward,  a  number  of  reading  books  might  be  com- 
piled, among  which  a  place  could  be  found  for  a  catechism. 

Mr.  Riecke  was  not  convinced  that  a  special  catechetical 
work  was  necessary  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Wagner  replied  that  the  books  written  for  pupils  gifted 
with  all  the  senses,  were  too  elevated  in  style  to  be  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  young  deaf-mute.  He  regarded  the  cate- 
chism which  he  proposed  as  an  introduction  to  the  ordinary 
works,  and  he  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
carry  out  his  plan.  The  convention  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  a  committee  was  accordingly  appointed. 

Mr.  Wagner  also  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  outlines  of  a 
small  work,  which  should  be  the  vade  mecum  of  the  deaf-mute, 
after  his  departure  from  school.    This  manual  should  indicate 
to  all  persons  who  might  be  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Vol.  II.  IS 
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deaf-mute,  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  treated  by  them  ; 
it  should  point  out  the  kinds  of  occupation  most  appropriate  to 
his  peculiar  circumstances,  and  furnish  him  all  possible  aid  in 
the  business  of  life ;  and  it  should  instruct  him  in  respect  to 
the  various  duties  which  he  owes  to  society.  The  convention 
approved  of  Mr.  Wagner's  views  on  this  head,  and  persuaded 
him  to  undertake  the  execution  of  his  own  plan. 

Having  arrived  at  the  term  of  its  labors,  the  convention  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  and  publish  a  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  after  deciding  that  the  next  conference  should  be 
at  Weissenfels,  in  the  September  of  1848,  it  adjourned  for  one 
year. 

"We  have  thus  indicated,  in  the  briefest  manner,  the  questions 
of  principal  interest  discussed  by  the  German  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  their  meeting  in  Pforzheim.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a  reunion  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  employ- 
ment, are  obvious.  It  is  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind  which 
oftenest  strikes  out  the  spark  of  truth.  The  thoughts  are 
quickened  in  their  flow ;  the  inventive  faculty  is  invigorated  ; 
suggestions  of  great  value,  as  germs  of  future  action,  are  mu- 
tually given  and  received ;  the  various  methods  employed  by 
different  teachers  are  thoroughly  sifted,  and  whatever  is  good 
in  them  separated  from  that  which  is  without  value  or  positively 
hurtful ;  and  the  whole  effect  of  such  interviews,  if  properly 
conducted,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  profitable  to  all  concerned 
in  them. 

Is  it  not  possible,  we  desire  to  ask,  for  the  American  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  follow  this  example  of  their  German 
brethren,  and  come  together  occasionally  for  mutual  consulta- 
tion ?  The  great  distances  by  which  many  of  the  American 
schools  are  separated  from  one  another,  is  an  obstacle,  certainly, 
to  much  inter-communication,  but  yet,  it  is  not  insurmountable. 
If  a  meeting  of  the  kind  suggested  should  be  appointed  to  be 
held  at  some  convenient  time  and  place,  (let  us  say  Philadel- 
phia, during  the  summer  vacations  of  1850,)  we  are  rather  sure 
that  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  instructors  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  could,  without  material  difficulty,  be  present ;  and  we 
are  very  confident  that  they  would  not  meet  and  separate,  with- 
out receiving  mutual  benefit. 
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It  has  long  seemed  to  us  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  yet  in  comparative  infancy,  and  that  new  methods 
would  sooner  or  later  be  devised,  which  even  prejudice  must 
receive  as  great  improvements  upon  the  old.  In  respect,  espe- 
cially, to  the  acquisition  of  written  language  ;  an  acquisition 
the  most  of  all  important  to  the  deaf-mute,  and  yet,  one  in 
which  he  is  now  preeminently  deficient ;  it  has  seemed  to  us 
that  there  must  be  some  mode  of  instruction,  still  hidden  in  the 
future,  superior  to  any  heretofore  employed.  We  know  of  no 
better  method  to  develop  and  bring  into  substantial  form,  any 
such  latent  possibility,  than  for  the  best  minds  among  the  in- 
structors of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  come  together ;  to  destroy 
each  other's  errors,  and  to  quicken  their  diligent  search  after 
"  a  more  excellent  way"  than  any  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
traveled. 


"  PLEAD  FOR  THE  DUMB  " 


[The  following  verses  are  taken  from  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Glasgow  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not 
given.  Editor.] 

Plead  for  the  Dumb  ! 
For  him,  alas  !  denied 
Those  grateful  senses  by  omniscient  Heav'n, 
A  source  and  means  of  kind  communion  giv'n, 
To  warm  life's  flowing  tide, 
Else  cold  and  numb. 

Think  !  on  his  lone 
And  desolate  ear  ne'er  fell 
The  tender  accents  of  a  mother's  tongue, 
As  o'er  her  silent  babe  in  grief  she  hung, 
Nor  lullaby's  fond  swell, 
Nor  love's  soft  tone, 

Nor  yet  the  sound 
Of  nature's  melodies : — 
For  him,  the  merry  warblings,  that  delight 
The  dreamy  ear  of  childhood,  and  invite 
The  smile  respondent,  these 
Breath'd  vain  around : 
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Nor  could  he  know — 
For  who  could  teach  ? — the  word 
Divine  beneficence  to  earth  did  send 
A  boon  and  blessing ;  whose  sweet  power  can  rend 
Death's  chain :  for  ever  heard 
Balming  our  woe : 

And  oft  he  grew 
A  poor,  neglected  child, 
Of  the  fair  uses  of  his  being  shorn, 
A  burden  or  a  scoff ;  and  sad,  forlorn, 
Look'd  on  the  world's  rude  wild, 
Wept  and  withdrew : 

But  pain  and  grief, 
Though  long  enduring,  cease  ; 
And  from  the  gloom  of  suffering  the  fair  star 
Sends  forth,  to  cheer  and  save,  its  beams  afar ; 
Bright  harbinger  of  peace 
And  of  relief: 

Good  men  stood  forth, 
And  passed  not  pitiless  by, 
Nor  idly  pitying,  but  with  heart  all  kind 
And  the  strong  effort  of  unyielding  mind 
Wrought  a  new  destiny 
For  him  on  earth : 

With  care  and  art, 
Fertile  in  means,  they  taught 
To  ready  sight  the  magic  power  of  sound ; 
And,  in  the  prompt  obedient  hand, *they  found 
An  instrument  of  thought 
Quick  to  impart. 

Nations  look'd  on, 
And  bounteous  succor  gave ; 
Thousand  of  wretched  mothers,  then,  who  sad 
Had  eyed  their  first  born  hope,  and  wept,  now  glad 
Saw  raised,  as  from  the  grave, 
Daughter  or  son. 

For  they  could  change 
The  being  into  man  ; 
Teach  him  the  realms  of  knowledge  to  explore, 
Teach  him  how  best  his  Maker  to  adore, 
And  life's  great  ends  to  scan 
In  their  wide  range. 
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No  outcast  now, 
To  him,  at  length,  is  given 
A  life  whereby  to  live ;  he  in  the  scale 
Mounts  to  his  station,  and  his  powers  avail ; 
While,  conscious,  up  to  Heaven, 
He  lifts  his  brow. 

And  see  him  come, 
And,  with  his  eloquent  eye, 
And  heart-expressing  hand,  mark  his  appeal 
For  brethren  still  in  bonds  ! — while  man  can  feel, 
He  shall  not  fruitlessly 
Plead  for  the  Dumb. 


A  CHAPTER  FROM  KITTO'S  "LOST  SENSES." 

[We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once,  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Anxal>. 
to  introduce  the  name  of  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  as  the  author  of  several 
works  of  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  and  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  small 
band  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  who  have  attained  to  any  especial  eminence  in 
literature.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  we  could  not  better  fill  a  few  pages  of  our 
present  number,  than  by  reproducing  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  interesting  work, 
entitled  "  The  Lost  Senses,"  as  the  book  itself  has  never  been  published  in  this 
country  and  has  doubtless  been  seen  by  few  of  our  readers.  Editor.] 

SIGHT. 

It  is  often  stated,  that  the  loss  of  one  sense  is  compensated 
by  the  extraordinary  development,  the  acuteness,  or  the  strength 
of  another.  I  doubt  this,  unless  something  be  meant  like  that 
which  I  have  described  in  the  chapter  '  Percussions.'  If  it 
were  true  in  any  other  sense,  its  truth  should  be  most  apparent 
with  respect  to  the  sight,  which  is  the  organ  through  which 
chiefly  compensation  for  deafness  would  be  expected.  But  mv 
visual  powers,  naturally  good,  have  been  subject  to  all  the  acci- 
dents of  advancing  time.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  distant  object 
can  be  perceived  by  me  more  distinctly  than  by  persons  of 
ordinary  visual  power.  I  have,  indeed,  noticed  that  a  flock  of 
birds,  as  rooks,  has  repeatedly  continued  visible  to  me  in  the 
distance,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  perceptible  to  others.  But 
this  I  attribute  to  mere  habit,  and  especially  to  the  habit,  con- 
tracted in  my  travels,  of  concentrating  the  attention  upon  any 
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distant  object  that  has  once  attracted  notice.  I  know  riot  of 
any  particular  readiness  in  discovering  an  object  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  if  I  knew  of  its  existence,  should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  the  habit  acquired  at  sea,  of  making  out  the  faint 
indications  of  vessels  in  the  distant  horizon.  But  in  this  re- 
spect I  abstain  from  advancing  any  claims ;  for  I  happen  to 
remember,  in  good  time,  that  on  arriving  in  Stangate  Creek,  I 
made  inquiry  respecting  certain  "  tomb-stones"  which  I  ob- 
served scattered  over  a  field  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
creek,  and  which  the  greatly  amused  Captain  assured  me  were 
sheep.  For  all  that,  the  scene  was  more  like  to  that  of  tomb- 
stones in  an  Eastern  cemetery,  than  to  any  other  object  with 
which  my  eyes  had  been  of  late  familiar. 

For  the  rest  I  observe  nothing  particular.  In  reading,  I  no 
longer  glory  in  pearl  and  diamond  types,  which  I  once  pre- 
ferred to  any  others,  and  my  "  miniature  editions"  remain  un- 
read in  their  repositories.  Small  types,  the  names  in  maps, 
and  Bagster's  Polyglots,  painfully  convince  me  that  the  eyes 
even  of  the  deaf  are  subject  to  decay.  I  require  candlelight  for 
things  I  could  once  do  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  of  the  fire ; 
and  I  need  strong  daylight  for  that  which  once  the  light  of  even 
a  rushlight  could  make  distinct  to  me.  For  five  years  I  have 
acknowledged  these  painful  facts  to  myself,  and  for  three  I  have 
been  talking  of  spectacles — from  the  time  when  the  subject  was 
first  laughingly  started  in  jest,  till  even  now,  when  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  laughing  matter,  and  I  tremble  on  the  verge  of  specta- 
cled days. 

Nothing  that  concerns  the  eyes,  is  or  can  be  a  light  matter 
to  one  who  is  deaf ;  and  to  whom  light  has  therefore  become 
the  only  avenue  to  the  soul.  To  one  who  lives  so  much  as  I 
do  in  the  world  of  books,  and  who  is  scarcely  ever  without  a 
book  or  pen  in  hand,  the  privation  of  this  other  sense  would  be 
the  greatest  calamity  that  life  could  offer.  One  would  be  then 
shut  out  altogether,  not  only  from  the  external  world,  but  from 
every  means  of  intercourse  with  other  minds,  and  from  the  in- 
tellectual nourishment  which  such  intercourse  can  furnish.  If 
one  becomes  blind,  the  cheerful  talk  of  his  fireside  may  enliven 
his  spirits,  and  lectures,  sermons,  and  the  readings  of  others  to 
him,  may  inform  his  understanding,  and  give  him  much  food 
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fSr  thought.  If  one  becomes  deaf,  he  has  none  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  but  he  can  read  for  himself,  and  this  benefit  is  enhanced 
by  its  being  the  only  means  of  intellectual  culture  and  recrea- 
tion open  to  him.  But  conceive  the  case  of  him  who  has  lost 
both  these  prime  senses,  and  by  that  deprivation  is  cut  off  from 
all  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  which  the  ear  can  minister  to 
the  blind  and  the  eye  to  the  deaf.  The  case  is  almost  too  hor- 
rible to  conceive.  There  have  been  cases  of  the  absence  of 
both  these  senses,  and  some  of  them  will  hereafter  be  noticed : 
but  in  such  cases  the  persons  were  either  born  without  the 
senses,  or  lost  them  too  early  in  life  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
privation.  The  horror  is,  for  him  who  has  been  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  these  senses,  to  lose  them  both,  and  more  especially 
to  lose  the  one  which  has  become  the  instrument  of  compen- 
sation for  a  previous  loss  of  the  other.  And  this  being  the  case, 
conceive  the  exceeding  preciousness  of  the  remaining  sense — of 
the  hearing  to  the  blind,  and  of  the  seeing  to  the  deaf ;  and 
then  realize  the  strong  anxiety  with  which  one  who  is  deaf, 
cares  for  and  watches  over  the  delicate  faculty  which  alone  lies 
between  him  and  moral  death,  and  which  is  yet 

"  To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched." 

Could  there  be  left  any  thing  to  such  a  one  but  snuff  and 
smoke?  Indeed,  could  he  even  smoke?  I  do  not  recolleet 
to  have  ever  seen  a  blind  man  smoking;  and  I  think  it  is  true,, 
that  one  derives  no  sensation  from  smoke,  nor  even  knows  that 
he  is  smoking,  unless  he  is  assured  of  the  fact  by  seeing  either 
the  smoke  or  fire,  or  both. 

But,  although  I  am  unprepared  to  say  that  I  perceive  any 
physical  developments  of  the  visual  organ,  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  referable  to  the  loss  of  the  other  perceptive  sense, 
I  do  conceive  that  there  have  been  some  marked  effects,  mani- 
fested through  the  eye,  of  those  circumstances  which  have  made 
that  organ  almost  the  only  sense  of  pleasurable  perceptions. 

It  has,  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  developed  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  a  love  for  it — a  passionate  love — 
which  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  my  most  deep  and  pleasur- 
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able  emotions.  This  I  attribute  to  my  deafness.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  feeling  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  result  of  cultivation  received,  at  least  in  the  rudi- 
ments, through  the  ear.  For  this  cultivation,  formal  instruction 
is  not  needed,  but  it  is,  as  I  apprehend,  imbibed  insensibly,  in 
the  course  of  years,  from  the  admiring  observations  of  friends 
in  the  presence  of  beautiful  objects.  If  such  observations  only 
suggest  in  the  slightest  way  what  objects  are  beautiful,  and 
why  they  are  so,  this  is  instruction;  for  they  set  the  mind  to 
work  in  the  right  direction,  and  indicate  the  principles  which 
are  applicable  to  all  the  objects  of  this  sentiment.  Now  any 
thing  like  this  instruction  I  have  never  had,  even  to  this  day. 
It  is  not  to  be  acquired  from  books,  and  must  be  conveyed,  so 
far  as  it  is  instruction,  in  the  oral  intercourse  with  friends. 
Such  friends  need  not,  I  apprehend,  be  much  more  cultivated, 
or  much  wiser  than  ourselves.  The  spark  is  kindled  by  the 
action  of  two  minds.  It  exists  neither  in  the  flint  nor  in  the 
steel,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  one  upon  the  other ; 
or  if  it  be  latent  in  both,  is  only  by  that  action  manifested. 
Peter  thinks  in  his  soul  that  such  an  object  is  very  beautiful, 
and  this  is  as  an  instinct ;  but  while  he  is  thinking  thus  within 
himself,  John  remarks  that  it  is  beautiful — that  is  the  spark. 
There  is  not  much  instruction,  commonly  so  called,  in  the  re- 
mark ;  but  there  is  in  it  much  of  that  instruction  which  schools 
do  not  know  and  cannot  teach.  Peter  and  John  have  both  the 
assurance  of  two  minds  that  the  object  is  really  beautiful ; 
whereas,  without  that  assurance,  it  could  not  have  been  to 
either  more  than  an  impression  which  might  be  erroneous.  But 
it  is  now  an  established  fact,  and  one  which  by  analysis  and 
comparison  may  become  the  guide  to  a  hundred  other  facts.  It 
is  a  thing  to  be  reasoned  upon.  We  ask  ourselves,  why  this 
object  is  beautiful?  and  we  infer  that  if  A  be  beautiful,  then  B, 
C,  and  D,  which  have  certain  qualities  common  to  A,  must  be 
beautiful  also. 

Now  this  kind  of  instruction  I  have  altogether  wanted.  Be- 
fore or  after  my  deafness,  I  never  had  any  one  to  say  to  me, 
"  This  is  beautiful."  My  tastes,  therefore,  must  be  much  of 
the  nature  of  instincts.  They  began  to  manifest  themselves 
soon  after  my  downfall,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  admiration  and 
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love  of  whatever  gratified  the  eye,  and  more  intense  abomina- 
tion of  whatever  displeased  it.  I  think  that  at  first,  this  taste 
was  nearly  as  general  as  the  terms  in  which  I  have  described 
it :  but  it  soon  became  more  discriminating  in  the  objects  of 
admiration,  although  not  in  those  of  disgust,  which  were  evaded 
as  far  as  possible,  en  masse,  as  things  not  to  be  studied  or  dis- 
criminated, but  to  be  cast  out  of  mind  and  out  of  view.  It  is 
well,  however,  that  the  range  of  pleasurable  was  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  unpleasurable  perceptions.  The  former 
were  infinitely  varied  ;  but  the  latter  were,  I  think,  confined  to 
dead  animals,  especially  as  exhibited  in  shambles,  and  to  per- 
sons deformed,  or  exhibiting  in  their  countenances  traits  or  ex- 
pressions which  I  did  not  approve.  This  feeling  became  at 
length  almost  morbid  ;  and  I  felt  thoroughly  miserable  when  in 
the  same  room  with  an  ugly  old  woman,  or  with  a  man  exhibit- 
ing distorted  or  imperfect  features,  laboring  under  any  obvious 
disease,  or  displaying  any  sinister  or  malignant  expression  in 
his  countenance.  I  used  to  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  fly  at 
them,  and  drive  them  from  me  ;  but  found  it  more  safe  and  pru- 
dent to  quit  their  presence.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  alto- 
gether got  rid  of  this  sort  of  feeling ;  but  occasion  to  strive 
against  it  and  to  subdue  it  was  too  soon  found  for  me.  Author- 
ity over  me  was  for  some  time  possessed  by  a  person  whose 
nose  had  been  destroyed,  and  his  upper  lip  much  disfigured  by 
a  cancer.  This  was  a  terrible  infliction  upon  me.  It  happened 
that  this  man's  temper  and  conduct  justified  the  aversion  and 
horror  which  his  appearance  inspired  ;  and  by  this  combination 
of  qualities,  he  acquired  a  strange  influence  over  me,  such  as 
no  man  ever  before,  or  ever  since,  possessed.  He  seemed  as 
my  evil  genius.  I  dreaded,  hated,  loathed  him  ;  and  became  in 
all  things  the  slave  of  his  will,  obeying  the  slightest  motion  of 
his  finger,  and  the  faintest  twinkle  of  his  small  eyes.  He  has 
many  years  been  dead,  but  I  see  him  now,  and  dream  of  him 
sometimes. 

This  experience  certainly  did  not  tend  to  diminish  the  feeling 
I  have  described,  but  it  taught  me  to  subdue  its  manifestations  ; 
and  eventually,  travel  and  varied  intercourse,  went  far  to  ob- 
tund  the  acuteness  of  such  perceptions. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  any  thing  about  the  moon.  Yet  in 
Vol.  II.  19 
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pursuing  this  subject,  necessity  is  laid  upon  me  to  confess,  that 
I  have  been  moon-struck  in  my  time.  I  must  not  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge that  when  I  have  beheld  the  moon  "  walking  in 
brightness,"  my  heart  has  been  "  secretly  enticed"  into  feelings 
having  perhaps  a  nearer  approach  to  the  old  idolatries  than  I 
should  like  to  ascertain.  It  is  proper  to  mention  this  here,  be- 
cause I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  my  intense  and  almost  ago- 
nizing enjoyment  of  this  crowning  glory  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  great  force  with  which, 
by  the  privation  of  hearing,  my  soul  was  thrown  exclusively 
upon  its  visual  perceptions.  And  I  mention  this  first,  because, 
at  this  distant  day,  I  have  no  recollection  of  earlier  emotions 
connected  with  the  beautiful,  than  those  of  which  the  moon 
was  the  object.  How  often,  some  two  or  three  years  after  my 
affliction,  did  I  not  wander  forth  upon  the  hills,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose in  the  world  than  to  enjoy  and  feed  upon  the  emotions 
connected  with  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  It  glad- 
dened me,  it  filled  my  heart,  I  knew  not  why  or  how,  to  view 
the  "  great  and  wide  sea,"  the  wooded  mountain,  and  even  the 
silent  town  under  that  pale  radiance  ;  and  not  less  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  luminary  over  the  clear  sky,  or  to  trace  its 
shaded  pathway  among  and  behind  the  clouds.  This  is  one  of 
the  enjoyments  of  youth  which  have  not  yet  passed  away.  In- 
deed, I  know  not  but  that  this  feeling  towards  the  ruler  of  the 
night,  has  become  more  gravely  intense.  For  to  the  simple  im- 
pression of  the  beautiful,  are  now  added  all  the  feelings  which 
necessarily  connect  themselves  with  the  experience  of  the  same 
emotions,  from  the  same  cause,  during  long  nights  of  travel  or 
of  open-air  rest,  in  many  different  climates  and  realms ;  even 
from  the  utmost  north  to  those  plains  in  which  the  Chaldaean 
shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  by  night,  pored  over  the  great 
glory  of  the  spotless  skies  above  them,  and  drew  from  what  they 
witnessed,  the  first  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  upper  world. 
All  these  past  experiences  and  feelings  centered  in  the  same  ob- 
ject— itself  unchanged,  and  looking  down  upon  the  world  with 
the  same  pale  and  passionless  face  as  on  the  night  it  was  first 
beheld — make  the  moon  seem  as  an  old  and  dear  acquaintance, 
who,  in  many  lands,  has  been  the  object  of  my  admiration,  and 
the  witness  of  my  few  joys  and  many  griefs.    And  this  feeling 
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becomes  the  more  solemn  as  time  advances,  and  conducts  to 
the  period  of  life  in  which  the  perception  of  change — great 
change,  in  men  and  things,  comes  upon  me  from  every  side. 

After  this,  I  do  not  know  that  any  single  class  of  objects  in 
nature  has  acted  so  strongly  upon  my  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  of  the  sublime,  as  mountains.  For  to 
me 

"  High  mountains  were  a  feeling," 

from  the  time  that  I  first  gazed  upon  the  glory  of  the  Grenada 
mountains,  as  the  sun  cast  his  setting  beams  upon  their  tops,  to 
that  in  which  I  caught  the  Titanic  shadow  of  Etna  in  the  hori- 
zon, or  spent  my  days  among  the  glory  of  the  Caucasus,  or 
wondered  at  the  cloudy  ring  of  Demavend,  or  mused  day  by 
day  upon  the  dread  magnificence  of  Ararat. 

An  exquisitely  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  trees,  was 
of  somewhat  later  development,  as  my  native  place,  which 
I  did  not  quit  till  I  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  being  by  the 
sea  side,  was  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  oaks,  and  had 
nothing  to  boast  of  beyond  a  few  rows  of  good  elms.  But,  af- 
terwards, the  magnificent  oaks  and  other  trees  of  the  interior, 
called  into  full  activity  that  perception  of  beauty  in  trees  which 
afterwards  ministered  greatly  to  my  enjoyment  as  I  traveled 
among  the  endless  fir  woods  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  mag- 
nificent plane  trees  of  Media,  and  dwelt  amidst  the  splendid 
palm  groves  of  the  Tigris.  Since  then  I  have  seldom  enjoyed 
serenity  of  mind  in  any  house  from  which  a  view  of  some  tree 
or  trees  could  not  be  commanded.  Even  in  the  environs  of  Lon- 
don, which  are  really  beautifully  wooded,  whatever  country 
folks  may  think  to  the  contrary,  I  have  managed  to  secure  this 
object ;  and  in  my  present  country  retreat,  in  a  well  wooded 
district,  and  within  reach  of  many  fine  old  trees,  my  heart  is 
fully  satisfied.  In  all  cases,  my  study  has  been  chosen  more 
with  reference  to  this  taste  than  to  any  other  circumstance.  In 
any  house  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  occupy,  I  have  not 
sought  or  cared  for  the  room  that  might  be  in  itself  the  most 
convenient,  but  the  one  from  the  window  of  which  my  view 
might  with  the  least  effort  rest  upon  trees,  whenever  the  eyes 
were  raised  from  the  book  I  read  or  from  the  paper  on  which  I 
wrote.    In  all  cases,  even  the  stillness  of  a  tree  has  been  pleas- 
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ing  to  me  ;  and  the  life  of  a  tree,  the  waving  of  its  body  in  the 
wind,  or  the  vibration  of  its  leaves  and  branchlets  in  the  breeze, 
has  been  a  positive  enjoyment,  a  gentle  excitement,  under  which 
I  could  have  rested  for  hours.  This  strong  feeling  has  enabled 
me  to  understand,  better  than  I  otherwise  might,  the  curious 
and  often  beautiful  superstitions  and  idolatries  which  were  as- 
sociated with  trees  in  the  ancient  times  ;  and  I  have  understood 
better  than  iElian,  the  class  of  associations  which  may  have 
induced  the  Persian  kings  to  present  the  glorious  plane  near 
Sardis  with  costly  gifts,  and  to  deck  it  with  the  ornaments  of  a 
bride.  It  is  by  this  keen  perception  of  the  seducements  of 
grove-worship,  that  one  is  able  to  understand  and  illustrate  the 
many  cautions  against  it  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  impressions,  I  find  it  very  difficult 
by  any  effort  of  reason  to  control  the  regret  and  indignation 
with  which  I  regard  the  destruction  of  a  tree,  especially  if  it  be 
one  of  which  I  had  any  previous  knowledge.  To  destroy  that 
whicji  has  seen  many  generations  of  men  pass  by,  and  is  still 
beautiful  and  strong,  and  which  might  still  outlive  many  more 
generations,  is  an  awful  act.  The  tree  seems  to  have  stood 
among,  and  to  have  witnessed,  the  ever-changing  panorama  of 
human  life  ;  and  we  know*  that  it  has  in  itself  been  an  object  of 
notice,  and  has  ministered  some  pleasure  in  past  ages,  to  eyes 
long  quenched  in  dust.  I  confess,  that  under  these  view  s  the 
slaughtering  of  a  tree  affects  me  more  sensibly  than  that  of  an 
animal,  whose  years  can  be  but  few  at  the  best. 

Many  readers  will  consider  it  strange  that  with  all  this  ap- 
preciation of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  a  strong  love  for  pictures  on  the  other,  I  have 
but  little  regard  for  landscape  paintings.  Painted  action,  and 
the  expression  of  human  passion  and  circumstance,  are  delight- 
ful to  me  ;  but  landscapes  are  insipid.  The  reason  of  this 
probably  is,  that  I  care  too  much  for  the  reality,  to  have  much 
regard  for  the  imperfect  imitation ;  and  that,  by  dint  of  travel, 
my  mind  has  become  so  much  crow7ded  and  pre-occupied  with 
images  of  natural  scenery,  in  every  variety  of  grandeur  and 
beauty,  as  to  render  me  rich  enough  in  this  kind  of  wealth, 
without  recourse  to  the  secondary  impressions  derivable  from 
artificial  sources. 
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Even  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  I  owe  to  my 
deafness  that  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
which  I  have  indicated,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  my  enjoy- 
ment from  pictures  may  be  referred  to  this  source.    J  have  no 
doubt  on  the  point :  for  even  admitting  that  a  mind  naturally 
active,  must  have  taken  some  decided  turn  or  other,  even  had 
deafness  not  been  superinduced,  it  was,  in  this  respect  of  taste, 
quite  as  likely  that  I  should  have  sought  my  enjoyment  in  pic- 
tures as  in  books.     The  food  which  was  first  found  for  the 
growing  pictorial  appetite  imposed  upon  me,  by  the  circumstan- 
ces which  made  it  one  of  the  necessities  of  my  condition  to 
seek  gratification  for  the  eye,  was  of  a  very  humble  description. 
Excepting  an  occasional  painting  in  the  window  of  the  sole 
picture  frame  maker,  and  a  few  smirking  portraits  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  portrait  and  miniature  painters,  my  only  resource 
was  in  the  prints,  plain  and  colored,  and  in  the  book-plates,  dis- 
played in  the  windows  of  the  stationers  and  booksellers.  These 
were  seldom  changed,  and  often  not  until,  by  frequent  inspec- 
tion, I  had  learned  every  print  in  every  window  by  heart  ;  so 
that  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  see  one  of  the  windows  cleared  out 
for  a  scouring  or  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.    Daily  did  I  go  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  operation,  awaiting  with  anxious  expectation, 
the  luxury  of  that  fortunate  day  in  which  the  window  should 
display  all  its  glory  of  new  prints  and  frontispieces.    In  my  own 
town,  the  windows  of  the  shops  lay  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  it  was  easy  to  devour  them  all  at  one  operation.    A  neigh- 
boring town,  two  miles  off,  had  its  book  and  print  shops  more 
dispersed  ;  and  this  I  divided  into  districts,  which  were  visited 
periodically,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  windows  in  each, 
carefully  and  with  leisurely  enjoyment,  at  each  visit.    Here,  I 
had  often  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  finding  that  a  window 
had  been  completely  changed  since  I  saw  it  last,  which  could 
not  happen  in  my  own  town,  where  a  leaf  could  not  flutter  in 
any  window  without  my  cognizance. 

Colored  prints  were  much  in  vogue  in  those  days  ;  more  so, 
I  apprehend,  than  at  present,  when  we  seldom  think  of  giving 
color  to  any  superior  kinds  of  engraving.  Even  caricatures, 
which  then  blazed  forth  with  red,  blue  and  yellow,  now  produce 
their  effects  in  simple  black  and  white.    The  earlier  practice 
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was  more  satisfactory  to  one  who  merely  sought  pleasure  for 
the  eye,  and  to  whom  the  degree  of  instruction  wThich  eventu- 
ally results  from  such  constant  inspection  and  comparison  of 
engravings,  was  entirely  an  accident.  Color  is  certainly  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  although  I  have  in  la- 
ter years  risen  above  dependence  upon  it,  and  can  obtain  much 
enjoyment  from  uncolored  prints,  I  retain  a  general  partiality 
for  color,  and  would  like  to  see  it  employed  in  many  ways 
wherein  our  purists  would  reject  its  assistance.  For  instance, 
after  having  been  accustomed  to  the  cheerful  colors  of  Oriental 
attire,  I  have  little  patience,  albeit  I  wear  black  myself,  with 
the  sombre  hues  of  modern  European  male  costume,  which 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  austere  barbarities  of  over  refinement. 
I  may  live  to  see  the  revival  of  a  better  taste  ;  and  meanwhile 
it  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  obligations  w7e  owe  to  woman- 
kind, that  they,  in  their  own  persons,  have  afforded  no  counte- 
nance to  this  innovation,  but  have  consented  still  to  enliven,  by 
pleasant  colors  in  their  raiment,  the  heavy  atmosphere  in  which 
we  dwell. 

To  return  to  pictures.  With  the  predilections  which  have 
been  described,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  enjoyment  I 
was  enabled  to  find  in  London,  with  its  endless  variety  of  print 
shops  and  exhibitions  of  pictures.  By  the  time  of  my  return 
from  abroad,  the  National  Gallery  wTas  open,  and  the  many  hap- 
py hours  wThich  have  been  spent  there,  feasting  the  eye  and  the 
imagination,  have  no  doubt  tended  to  form  and  purify  my  taste, 
and  to  invigorate  my  perceptions.  Still,  I  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  routine  rules  of  art,  and  the  styles  of  masters.  I 
look  upon  a  picture  as  an  object  of  sensation,  and  form  my 
judgment  of  it  according  to  the  degree  of  enjoyment  which  a 
close  inspection  of  it  conveys  to  me.  This  is  not  much  more 
than  an  instinctive  perception,  but  it  generally  runs  right,  as  it 
seems  that  I  usually  single  out  for  my  admiration  the  paintings 
which  I  afterwards  learn  to  be  first-rate  works  of  art,  and  sel- 
dom waste  much  notice  on  those  w7hich  turn  out  to  be  of  little 
worth.  I  should  add,  however,  that  any  gross  impropriety,  so 
common  in  the  old  masters,  of  costume  or  historical  treatment, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  neutralize  whatever  pleasure  I  might  de- 
rive from  a  picture  as  a  work  of  art.    The  Prodigal  Son  in 
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trunk  breeches,  and  king  Joash  as  a  half-naked  mulatto,  are 
things  too  hard  for  me.  Pictures  thus  treated  cease  to  be 
truths ;  and  I  have,  through  life,  sought  the  true  not  less  ear- 
nestly than  the  beautiful. 

Another  strongly  developed  use  of  the  visual  organ,  is  mani- 
fested in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  character,  and  passing  senti- 
ments of  persons  in  their  countenance.  It  is  probable  that  one 
who  is  in  possession  of  his  hearing,  derives  from  the  tone  of 
the  voice  and  manner  of  speech  of  the  person  to  whom  he  at- 
tends, certain  impressions  concerning  his  character  and  existing 
feeling,  equivalent  to  those  which  the  deaf,  for  the  want  of  this 
source  of  information,  has  no  alternative  but  to  seek  in  the 
countenance  of  the  person  who  comes  before  him.  Thus  it  is 
true  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  every  one  who  is  deaf  must  be- 
come a  physiognomist ;  not  by  any  rules  of  art,  but  as  a  matter 
of  impression  merely.  He  may  not  know  the  distinct  meaning 
which  a  Lavater  might  assign  to  every  particular  feature,  nor 
may  be  able  to  detect  the  significance  which  a  Spurzheim 
would  discover  in  the  proportionate  development  of  the  u  basi- 
lar" and  "  sincipital"  regions  of  the  head ;  but  a  rapid  glance 
enables  him  to  gather  an  intuitive  and  unscientific  aggregate 
of  all  the  conclusions  to  which  scientific  investigations  might 
lead,  and  to  realize  an  impression  concerning  the  person  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal,  which  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  define 
in  words,  but  which  is  generally  so  true,  that  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance seldom  gives  occasion  to  correct  the  notice  which 
the  first  hasty  glance  conveyed.  There  is  nothing  annoying 
or  obtrusive  in  this  scrutiny;  for  although  the  deaf  may  con- 
tinue to  watch  the  countenance  with  interest  and  solicitude, 
this  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  passing  feeling,  to 
assist  him  in  understanding  what  is  said,  by  enabling  him  to 
connect  a  living  spirit  drawn  from  the  countenance  of  the 
speaker,  with  the  dry  forms  in  which  words  are  of  necessity 
presented  to  him.  The  measure  of  the  man  himself,  is  taken 
at  the  first  glance ;  and  as  this  has  no  other  object  than  to  put 
the  observer  in  a  right  position  in  the  expected  intercourse,  no 
further  survey  for  that  purpose  is  usually  made,  although,  cer- 
tainly, a  note  is  mentally  taken  of  any  marked  gesture  or  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  is  observed  in  the  progress  of 
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the  intercourse,  and  it  goes  to  complete  or  correct  the  im- 
pression derived  from  the  first  survey. 

This  survey  of  faces  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  estimate 
of  character,  becomes  in  time  so  much  a  habit,  that  it  appears 
to  be  quite  intuitively  practised  even  where  no  intercourse  is 
expected  to  follow.  In  large  assemblies  I  take  much  interest 
in  traveling  over  all  the  countenances  distinctly  within  my 
view,  even  as  an  amateur  would  inspect  a  bed  of  tulips  ;  and 
very  often  have  I  walked  from  St.  Paul's  to  Charing  Cross,  and 
have  scanned,  and  realized  a  distinct  impression  of  every  face 
which  has  met  my  view  in  that  populous  walk.  They  are  liv- 
ing pictures,  and  as  such  they  strike  my  attention,  and  I  study 
them.  Any  one  who  has  done  this  cannot  fail  to  have  formed 
a  strong  opinion  concerning  the  vast  masses  of  ill-compacted 
matter  which  has  been  cut  up  to  form  the  aggregate  of  the  in- 
sipid and  characterless  faces  which  crowd  our  streets.  Faces 
reallv  beautiful  or  ugly,  really  engaging  or  repulsive,  really 
striking  or  eccentric,  are  rare  ;  but  to  find  one  such  is  sufficient 
recompense  for  much  dreary  travel  over  the  wilderness  of  a 
thousand  unmeaning  countenances. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  being  in 
darkness  must  be  peculiarly  irksome  to  the  deaf,  as  this  nearly 
throws  out  of  exercise  all  the  perceptive  faculties,  and,  for  the 
time,  reduces  the  patient  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  one  who  is  both  deaf  and  blind. 

Most  people  like  to  sit  in  the  twilight,  and  are  seldom  in  a 
hurry  to  ring  for  candles.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  the  deaf,  if  I  may  form  a  judgment  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  dislike  not  twilight,  or  even  darkness,  so  that  it  be  not 
"  pitch  dark,"  when  in  the  open  air ;  but  indoors,  there  cannot 
be  a  sorer  grievance  to  me.  So  soon  as  it  becomes  too  dark  to 
read,  I  am  impatient  and  restless  until  the  lights  are  introduced. 
The  reason  is  plain  :  the  eye  ceases  to  be  a  means  of  any  en- 
joyment or  information.  No  book  can  be  read,  no  communica- 
tion can  be  carried  on.  As  the  darkness  deepens,  any  conver- 
sation in  which  I  may  have  been  engaged  comes  to  a  dead 
pause  ;  and  on  my  side  not  a  word  is  uttered  until  light  is  ob- 
tained. This  is  because  that  unless  the  face  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed is  visible  to  me,  I  cannot  know  that  anything  said  to 
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him  has  been  heard  or  understood,  nor  perceive  any  gesture  of 
assent  or  dissent ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  communication 
can  be  made  to  me  when  I  become  unable  to  distinguish  the 
play  of  the  fingers  in  the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet.  This  is 
a  deplorable  situation  ;  in  which  the  eagerness  to  continue  the 
remarks,  or  to  see  what  the  interlocutor  has  to  say,  gives  a 
more  painful  consciousness  of  the  privation  under  which  one 
labors,  than  can  any  other  circumstance  of  ordinary  occurrence 
in  the  life  he  leads.  If  several  persons  are  in  company,  the 
idea  that  they  are  all  sitting  in  silence,  waiting  for  the  lights, 
is  distressingly  present  to  the  mind;  for  as  the  movements  of 
the  lips  are  not  perceived,  it  requires  an  effort  of  recollection 
to  be  aware,  that  others  can  speak  to  one  another  freely  in  the 
darkness  by  which  you  are  silenced. 

The  deaf  are  subject  to  other  inconveniences  from  darkness, 
which  may  not  have  occurred  to  the  notice  of  any  but  those 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  attending  closely  to  the  subject. 
It  is,  however,  evident,  that  there  are  many  common  acts  of 
life,  in  which  the  intimations  of  the  eye  or  ear  are  necessary 
to  all  assurance  of  safety  and  precision  of  action.  I  will  spe- 
cify two  occasions  in  which  I  have  been  strongly  convinced  of 
this,  and  which  will  serve  as  examples  of  many  other  incidents 
of  the  same  class. 

I  once  went  up  St.  Paul's,  so  high  as  the  gallery  at  the  top 
of  the  dome.  As  I  was  then  accompanied  by  a  friend,  the  ad- 
venture was  accomplished  without  much  inconvenience,  and  I 
was  so  much  interested  in  the  view  over  the  great  city  from 
the  high  point  which  had  been  reached,  that  I  ventured  to 
promise  myself  many  more  such  excursions  from  which  air, 
exercise,  and  eye  pleasure  might  at  once  be  realized.  One 
attempt  of  the  kind  by  myself  was  quite  sufficient  for  me. 
Those  who  have  ascended  to  that  mysterious  height,  know 
that  it  is  accomplished  in  utter  darkness  up  sundry  flights  of 
wooden  steps  or  stairs,  with  numerous  turnings,  and  protected 
at  the  sides  only  by  a  hand-rail.  Over  what  depths  these  stairs 
are  laid  I  know  not ;  but  the  impression  to  one  who  could  not 
hear,  and  where  the  darkness  prevented  from  seeing,  was,  that 
they  hung  in  air  over  some  fathomless  vacuum,  so  that  if  one 
took  a  false  step,  or  slipped  over  the  stairs,  down  he  would  go 
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— down,  down,  down  to  the  very  crypts  of  the  cathedral.  The 
only  correction  of  this  impression  which  could  be  gained  was 
near  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ascent,  where  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  light  disclosed  certain  mighty  beams  crossing  the  abyss 
in  various  directions,  suggesting  the  pleasant  alternative  that 
one's  brains  might  be  knocked  out  a  good  while  before  reach- 
ing the  bottom.  As  I  went  up  and  descended  this  apt  symbol 
of  "  ambition's  ladder,"  many  persons  passed  me  from  above 
and  from  below,  of  whose  approach  I  had  no  intimation  by 
voice  or  footstep.  These  were  my  real  or  imagined  dangers  ; 
for  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  only  by  feeling  along  the 
hand-rail  that  I  could  direct  my  own  course,  during  the  devi- 
ous turnings  of  the  stairs  ;  on  the  other,  I  was  in  the  utmost 
trepidation  lest  in  my  ascent  I  should  be  trodden  down,  and 
hurled  over  by  parties  hurrying  down  from  above,  and  of  whose 
approach  I  could  not  know  till  they  were  close  upon  me  ;  or 
lest  that  in  my  own  descent  I  should  myself  deal  out  the  same 
doom  upon  those  who  were  toiling  their  upward  course.  The 
latter  danger  was  perhaps  greater  than  the  former ;  for  those 
who  were  coming  down  might  know  by  the  sound  of  my  foot- 
steps, that  some  one  was  before  them;  but  of  the  proximity  of 
those  who  were  meeting  me  in  my  own  descent,  1  could  have 
no  intimation.  In  fact,  I  actually  came  breast  to  breast  with 
several  persons,  who  would  certainly  have  been  toppled  over 
by  the  concussion,  if  I  had  descended  with  any  of  the  impetus 
with  which  many  others  came  down.  Now  all  this  anxiety 
and  alarm  arose  from  the  want  of  both  sight  or  hearing,  either 
of  which  would  have  perhaps  assured  me  that  the  dark  gulf 
over  which  the  steps  hung  was  not  so  formidable  as  I  appre- 
hended ;  or  would  certainly  have  acquainted  me  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  ascent,  and  would  have  relieved  me  from  that  igno- 
rance respecting  the  approach  of  others,  which  involved  me  in 
danger  and  made  me  dangerous.  This  to  me  seemed  a  greater 
danger — at  least  it  affected  me  more  strongly  than  any,  and 
they  are  not  few — that  I  ever  incurred  in  all  my  adventures  by 
flood  or  field  :  and  when  I  landed  safely  at  the  bottom,  I  vowed 
never  again  to  tempt  so  great  a  danger  for  so  inadequate  a 
recompense.  My  old  experience  in  falling  may  have  had  some 
effect  in  producing  this  trepidation  :  for  that  experience  was 
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certainly  not  calculated  to  recommend  this  kind  of  operation 
to  me ;  although  if  there  seemed  any  chance  that  my  hearing 
might  be  knocked  in  again,  by  such  another  concussion  as  that 
which  knocked  it  out,  it  might  appear  worth  my  while  to  try  it 
once  more. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  I  had  occasion  to  ascertain  the  im- 
possibility, for  one  who  is  deaf,  of  walking  in  country  lanes 
after  nightfall.  My  present  abode  is  something  above  a  mile 
from  a  railway  station,  the  road  from  one  to  the  other  lying 
through  pleasant  lanes,  which  are  without  lamps  or  separate 
foot-paths,  although  much  frequented  by  vehicles  to  and  from 
the  railway.  When  J  have  been  anywhere  by  the  railway,  it 
has  been  my  usual  practice  to  return  by  daylight,  and  walk 
from  the  station  to  my  own  home.  But  one  evening  I  missed 
a  train,  and  it  had  become  dark  by  the  time  the  station  was 
reached.  Nevertheless  I  still  walked  on,  as  I  had  not  previ- 
ously avoided  being  late  from  any  considerations  connected 
with  my  deafness.  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before 
I  became  uneasy  ;  and  found  myself  looking  back  every  mo- 
ment, to  see  [if  some  carriage  from  the  railway  might  not  be 
close  upon  me.  The  case  was  plain.  As  the  night  was  very 
dark,  a  carriage  from  behind  might  be  driven  over  me  before 
the  driver  could  be  aware.  JVly  deafness  would  preclude  me 
from  hearing  its  approach,  and  the  darkness  would  prevent  the 
driver  from  seeing  me  in  front,  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  me.  I 
never  before  was  so  strongly  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  the 
lamps  and  causeways  to  one  in  my  condition  ;  and  so  painful 
was  this  dark  walk  to  me,  that  I  have  never  since  ventured  to 
repeat  it. 

Although,  as  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  I  am  un- 
able to  claim  any  marked  strength  in  visual  perception,  I  can- 
not but  consider  that  the  remarkable  distinctness  and  perma- 
nence with  which  images  received  through  the  eye  remain  im- 
pressed upon  my  very  mind,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  uncon- 
scious intensity  of  even  casual  observation,  when  the  eye  be- 
comes the  sole  medium  through  which  the  images  of  objects 
have  access  to  the  brain.  It  thus  happens  that  my  mind 
retains  a  most  distinct  and  minute  impression  of  every  circum- 
stance in  which,  at  the  time  of  occurrence,  I  felt  the  slightest 
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degree  of  interest ;  of  every  person  whom  I  have  at  any  time 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  years  regarded  with  more  than 
casual  observation  ;  and  of  every  scene  upon  which,  during 
frequent  and  long-continued  change  of  place,  I  bestowed  more 
than  the  most  cursory  notice.  It  is  something  to  say  this,  un- 
der the  immense  variety  of  new  objects  which,  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  were  constantly  passing  before  my  eyes,  like 
the  moving  panoramas  of  some  London  exhibitions.  And  it 
should  be  understood  that  what  I  mean  by  "  cursory  observa- 
tion" is  the  seeing  of  a  thing  without  looking  at  it ;  and  there- 
fore that  I  retain  a  clear  impression  or  image  of  everything  at 
which  I  ever  looked,  although  the  coloring  of  that  impression 
is  necessarily  vivid  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  interest  with 
which  the  object  was  regarded.  I  find  this  faculty  of  much 
use  and  solace  to  me.  By  its  aid  I  can  live  again,  at  will,  in 
the  midst  of  any  scene  or  circumstances  by  which  I  have  been 
once  surrounded.  By  a  voluntary  act  of  mind,  I  can  in  a  mo- 
ment conjure  up  the  whole  of  any  one  out  of  the  innumerable 
scenes  in  which  the  slightest  interest  has  at  any  time  been  felt  by 
me.  I  am  not  exactly  aware  of  the  extent  in  which  this  faculty 
may  be  common  or  not  to  others :  but  from  the  few  opportunities 
I  have  had  of  comparing  my  own  impressions  with  those  of 
others,  I  think  that  where  ordinary  observation  is  limited  to 
one  or  two  prominent  points  in  a  set  of  circumstances,  mine 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  in  which  these  promi- 
nent points  were  involved.  If  I  wish  to  recollect  a  person,  along 
with  him  comes  all  the  scenery  amidst  which  I  beheld  him, 
and  all  the  persons  who  were  at  the  same  time  associated  with 
him ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  if  I  wish  to  realize  a  scene,  to 
conjure  up  the  view  of  a  place,  it  comes  before  me  peopled 
with  the  very  persons  I  saw  in  it.  This  last  point  I  indicate 
with  emphasis  ;  because  I  notice  that  most  persons  in  peopling 
the  scenes  which  at  a  distance  of  time  they  strive  to  realize  in 
their  imaginations,  are  apt  to  put  in  many  figures  borrowed 
from  other  places  which  they  saw  shortly  before  or  not  long 
after,  and  which,  in  this  and  some  other  important  points,  they 
do  not  sharply  distinguish  from  the  one  which  should  form  the 
sole  object  of  their  recognitions.  Indeed,  I  have  known  some 
persons  whose  perceptions  are  so  dull  in  this,  matter,  that  they 
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will  populate  a  place  which  they  recollect,  with  inhabitants 
from  a  tribe  of  a  nation  different  from  that  to  which  it  really- 
belonged.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  figures  are  not 
simply  lay  figures  arrayed  in  a  certain  garb,  but  real  existences 
in  all  the  identifying  circumstances  of  form  and  feature,  of 
which  as  many  are  individually  remembered  as  usually  occupy 
the  foreground  of  any  picture,  and  which  did  occupy  the  fore- 
ground of  the  actual  scene  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  it 
engaged  my  notice. 

In  actual  travel,  I  was  loath  to  trust  to  a  faculty  which  had 
not  been  sufficiently  tried,  and  which  might  lead  me  astray.  I 
therefore  diligently  wrote  up  my  traveling  journals  day  by 
day.  But,  although  I  had  much  occasion  for  the  literary  use 
of  the  facts  and  observations  thus  obtained  and  preserved,  I 
have  had  scarcely  any  need  to  refer  to  these  journals,  seeing 
that  whatever  I  wished  to  recollect  became  at  once  present  to 
my  mind  in  all  its  accessories  and  circumstances.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  alleged  that  the  act  of  keeping  a  journal  must  have 
tended  to  produce  that  distinctness  of  impression  which  has 
been  described.  I  should  have  supposed  so  too  ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  recollections  are  equally  clear  and  distinct  with 
reference  to  one  part,  extending  over  five  hundred  miles,  of  one 
journey,  during  which  1  was  prevented  from  keeping  any  jour- 
nal, and  are  also  equally  vivid  with  reference  to  home  scenes,  of 
which  no  written  record  is  attempted. 

Experience  has  taught  me  strong  reliance  upon  this  faculty. 
I  have  so  often  been  able  to  prove  myself  right,  whenever  the 
impression  of  another  in  any  matter  of  ocular  evidence  has 
been  different  from  my  own,  that  I  feel  it  safe  to  adhere  to  my 
own  view  of  the  point  with  all  reasonable  obstinacy. 

One  out  of  many  instances,  will  illustrate  this  point  better 
than  much  abstract  statement.  In  the  place  where  I  now 
write,  some  of  the  houses  have  fronts  of  red  brick,  and  others 
have  the  fronts  covered  with  plaster.  I  first  went  to  see  the 
house  I  now  occupy  in  company  with  another  person,  who  af- 
terwards went  again  alone.  The  day  before  removing  to  it,  a 
question  arose  whether  the  front  was  brick  or  plaster.  My  im- 
pression was  that  it  was  plaster  ;  but  my  companion  scouted 
the  idea,  and  was  quite  sure  of  its  being  good  red  brick.    As  I 
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was  sensible  that  I  had  only  given  the  matter  cursory  and  not 
pointed  attention,  that  is,  that  I  had  merely  seen  and  not  looked 
at  the  front,  I  was  afraid  to  be  too  positive ;  in  opposition  to 
one  who  had  been  twice  on  the  spot,  and  who  must  have  had 
reason  for  being  so  resolute  in  behalf  of  so  marked  a  thing  as 
red  brick  :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  relying  upon  my  own  ocular  impressions  to  abandon 
the  ground  I  had  taken,  even  though  the  weight  of  evidence 
and  authority  was  two  to  one  against  me.  I  was  therefore 
content  to  leave  the  matter  in  abeyance  ;  retaining  my  own 
impression,  but  admitting  my  reluctance  to  be  too  positive  in 
affirming  a  point  contradicted  by  one  who  had  better  means  of 
judging.  It  was  left  for  the  proof  of  the  ensuing  day  : — and 
that  proof  was  in  my  favor ;  not  a  morsel  of  red  brick  was  to 
be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  house,  which  was  covered,  from 
ground  to  roof,  with  plaster.  I  confess  that  I  allowed  myself 
to  exult  at  this,  as  it  was  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  distinctness 
o.f  the  faculty  of  minute  observation,  and  was  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  me  as  my  own  impression  was  in  this  case  founded 
on  a  cursory  observation,  and  was  distinctly  opposed  to  what 
would  have  been  far  better  legal  testimony. 


ORGANS  OF  SPEECH  AND  HEARING. 

[We  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  English  work  en- 
titled, "  An  Essay  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  shewing  the  ne- 
cessity of  Medical  Treatment  in  Early  Infancy :  with  Obser- 
vations on  Congenital  Deafness.  By  John  Harrison  Curtis." 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  recommends,  "  as  a  measure  of 
primary  importance,  a  minute  examination  of  all  deaf  and 
dumb  children ;  and  that  none  should  be  presented  for  admis- 
sion into  asylums,  unless  accompanied  with  certificates  of  such 
examination  by  competent  professional  men,  stating  that  every 
medical  means  of  restoring  or  improving  the  sense  of  hearing 
had  been  employed  without  success."  He  evidently  cherishes 
a  more  than  common  degree  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  medical 
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treatment  in  all  such  cases,  and  he  seems  disposed  withal  to 
regard  it  as  a  fault  of  existing  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
that  no  more  attention  is  paid  by  their  conductors  to  the  possible 
restoration  of  hearing.  There  may  be  a  measure  of  truth  in 
what  he  says  on  this  head  ;  and  yet,  there  are  so  few  well 
attested  cases  of  the  cure  of  congenital  deafness  ;  and  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  so  often 
cheated  and  subjected  to  heavy  expense  by  promises  of  cure 
that  were  never  realized,  that  there  seems  to  be  some  ground 
for  the  distrust  now  so  generally  felt  of  medical  experimenters 
upon  the  ear.  The  extracts  below,  although  made  somewhat 
obscure  by  professional  terms,  may  be  of  service  to  those  who 
wish  to  learn  something  respecting  the  vocal  and  auditory  or- 
gans, and  we  therefore  give  them  place. — Editor.] 

"  Hearing  may  be  defined,  the  function  intended  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  vibratory  motions  of  bodies.  It  is  the  exercise  of 
that  faculty,  or  sense,  by  which  we  appreciate  and  estimate  all 
vibrations  from  sonorous  bodies,  and  these  vibrations  are  termed 
sounds  :  sound  is  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere,  in  straight  lines, 
to  an  incredible  extent,  which  lines  have  received  the  appella- 
tion of  sonorous  rays,  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  body  through  which  they  pass  ;  while  the  denser 
the  body  is,  the  more  they  become  diminished  in  strength. 
The  true  seat  of  hearing  is  in  that  part  of  the  organ  which  is 
formed  by  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  ;  and 
its  pulp  is  beautifully  distributed  upon  the  ampullse  of  the 
membranous  semicircular  canals,  also  upon  the  barbula,  and 
the  zona  mollis  of  the  cochlea.* 

The  manner  in  which  hearing  takes  place  may  be  thus 
simply  explained : — The  rays  emanating  from  a  sonorous  body 
are  directed  to  and  arrive  at  the  ear,  where  they  become  con- 
centrated, in  consequence  of  its  peculiarly  elastic  structure ; 
and  in  this  concentrated  state  they  pass  along  the  external 
auditory  foramen  to  the  membrana  tympani,  on  which  they 
excite  a  vibration ;  this  vibration  of  the  tympanum  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  malleus,  in  immediate  contact  with  it ;  the  ac- 
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tion  of  the  malleus  conveys  them  to  the  incus,  and  the  latter 
again  to  the  os  orbiculare,  whence  they  next  reach  the  stapes.* 
The  basis  of  this  last  bone  is  extended  within  the  vestibulum, 
in  that  part  where,  placed  as  a  centre,  it  faces  the  common 
channel  of  the  membranous  semicircular  canals,  as  well  as  the 
orifice  of  the  scala  vestibuli.  In  consequence  of  this  situation, 
the  vibrations  on  the  stapes  are  extended  to  the  water  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  the  undulations  directed  from  this  part,  as  from 
a  centre  to  a  circumference,  strike  first  the  alveus  communis, 
and  are  next  extended  throughout  the  liquor  of  the  labyrinth 
surrounding  the  membranous  semicircular  canals,  agitating  by 
their  undulations  their  whole  surface  ;  and  this  consequently 
affects  the  nervous  expansion,  spreading  over  all  these  parts.t 
One  scala  of  the  cochlea  opens  into  the  vestibulum,  and  the 
other  begins  from  the  fenestra  ovalis  ;  and  being  both  filled 
with  water  of  the  labyrinth,  and  communicating  with  each 
other  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  in 
this  manner  communicated  also  to  the  scala  of  the  cochlea. 
Besides  this,  between  the  scala  of  the  cochlea  in  the  middle 
point,  as  it  were,  is  placed  the  zona  mollis,  where  the  nerve  is 
also  extended,  and  the  sonorous  undulations  take  place.J 

It  is  by  these  varied  actions  of  the  different  parts  on  the  au- 
ditory nerves,  that  the  latter  is  enabled  to  convey  the  vibrations 
to  the  sensorium,  by  which  the  mind  is  informed  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sound,  and  is  enabled  to  calculate  its  import,  and  judge 
of  its  difference  or  degree  ;  for  gravity,  or  acuteness  of  sound, 
depends  only  on  the  number  of  vibrations  given  at  the  same 
time. 

The  situation  of  the  ear,  it  may  be  observed,  is  more  inter- 
nal, and  its  powers  are  more  concentrated,  than  those  of  the 
eye ;  its  nervous  expansion  is  more  limited,  and  the  bodies 
which  act  upon  it  are  denser  and  more  solid  than  those  which 
influence  the  organ  of  vision ;  hence  the  sensations  conveyed 
by  it  are  limited  in  point  of  distance  from  its  object,  though 
they  are  more  numerous  and  durable  than  those  of  the  eye. 

The  organ  of  voice,  or  larynx,  has  been  compared  to  a  clar- 
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inet,  and  similar  instruments:  it  is  composed  of  a  mouth-piece, 
the  aperture  of  which  admits  of  expansion  or  dilatation,  and  of 
a  tube  which  is  capable  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened  ;  the 
tube  is  situated  upon  the  superior  part  of  the  trachea,  so  that, 
as  the  air  passes  out  during  expiration,  it  may  cause  the  edges 
of  the  aperture,  at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  from  the  mouth, 
to  vibrate.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  be  divided,  on 
looking  into  the  larynx  from  below,  the  tube,  from  being  cylin- 
drical, is  seen  to  assume  abruptly  a  triangular  prismatic  form  ; 
the  two  long  sides  of  the  triangle  extend  horizontally  inwards 
and  forwards,  to  meet  at  the  front  of  the  larynx.  The  base  of 
the  triangular  opening  is  short,  and  is  placed  transversely. 

The  mouth,  or  orifice  of  the  larynx,  is  called  the  rima  glot- 
tidis ;  the  two  long  edges  that  meet  at  its  fore-part  are  termed 
the  chordae  vocales.  On  looking  into  the  larynx  from  above, 
the  epiglottis  is  seen  :  it  consists  of  a  thin  flap  of  fibrous  carti- 
lage, held  vertically,  by  its  elastic  connexions,  against  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  but  capable  of  being  thrown  down  to  cover  the 
opening  of  the  glottis,  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  or  the  reflection 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  edges  of  the  epiglottis  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  larynx,  and  the  ventriculus  laryngis, 
as  the  shallow  fossa  is  called,  placed  immediately  above  and  to 
the  outside  of  the  chordae  vocales,  which  permits  these  parts  to 
vibrate  freely. 

When  in  a  living  dog  an  incision  is  made  immediately  below 
the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  is 
exposed,  the  following  phenomena  appear  :  at  each  expiration 
the  rima  glottidis  is  narrowed,  and  the  chordae  vocales  are 
brought  nearer  to  each  other,  so  that  in  part  of  their  extent 
they  come  in  contact.  When  the  animal  cries,  the  chordae  vo- 
cales appear  to  vibrate  ;  when  the  tone  uttered  is  grave,  the 
rima  glottidis  is  fully  expanded,  and  the  chordae  vocales  appear 
to  vibrate  in  their  entire  length  ;  when  the  animal  utters  a  shrill 
cry,  the  rima  glottidis  is  observed  to  become  much  narrower, 
and  the  chordae  vocales  being  then  in  contact  at  their  anterior 
part,  their  posterior  portion  only  appears  to  vibrate. 

The  rima  glottidis  is  the  mouth-piece  of  the  larynx,  and 
corresponds  in  some  measure  with  the  reed  of  the  clarinet,  or 
with  the  lips  of  a  person  whilst  playing  the  flute.  In  pursuing 
Vol.  II.  21 
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the  same  comparison,  we  observe  a  contrivance  similar  to  the 
stops  in  these  instruments,  by  which  the  tube  maybe  shortened 
or  lengthened,  in  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  larynx. 
When  the  larynx  is  raised,  the  vocal  tube  is  shortened  ;  when 
it  is  depressed,  the  tube  is  lengthened.  Accordingly,  when  an 
acute  note  is  uttered,  the  larynx  is  felt  to  rise,  and  to  sink 
when  the  voice  falls  to  a  grave  tone. 

The  use  of  the  epiglottis,  according  to  Magendie,  is  to  per- 
fect the  larynx  as  a  musical  instrument.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
clarinet  a  note  swelled  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  loudness  is 
liable  to  break  into  a  higher  note.  Now,  Mr.  Grenie  discov- 
ered, that  by  placing  a  tongue  of  elastic  substance,  to  break 
the  current  of  air,  this  imperfection  may  be  remedied.  The 
epiglottis  is  just  such  a  contrivance  in  the  vocal  organ,  the  use 
of  which  was  unknown  until  it  was  thus  accidentally  discov- 
ered. 

We  have  now  to  raise  the  curtain,  and  to  examine  the  mech- 
anism by  which  the  changes  are  produced  in  the  situation  of 
the  larynx,  and  in  the  size  of  the  rima  glottidis,  which  have 
been  described. 

The  same  muscles  that  are  used  to  raise  the  pharynx  in  de- 
glutition, are  employed  to  elevate  the  larynx  in  modifying  the 
tone  of  the  voice.  This  action,  for  either  purpose,  is  prima- 
rily instinctive  ;  afterwards,  we  repeat  by  volition  an  effort 
which  we  recollect  was  attended  with  a  result  that  pleased  us. 
Other  smaller  muscles,  which  extend  from  point  to  point  of  the 
cartilages  of  thelarynx,  alter  the  dimensions  of  the  rima  glottides. 
The  principal  piece  in  the  structure  of  the  larynx  is  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  a  thick  ring  rising  behind,  to  the  height  of  an  inch  ;  it  is 
received  between  the  two  flat  plates  of  which  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage consists  ;  and  upon  its  raised  posterior  margin,  two  little 
pyramids  of  fibrous  cartilage,  called  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
are  loosely  articulated,  so  as  to  move  freely.  The  edge  of  the 
chorda?  vocales  appears  formed  of  a  peculiar  elastic  substance, 
extending  from  the  front  of  each  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the 
thyroid  ;  so  that  any  movement  given  to  the  former  immedi- 
ately affects  the  dimensions  of  the  rima  glottidis.  Muscles, 
termed  crico-arytenoidci  postici  and  laterales,  extend  from  the 
back  and  outer  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  arytenoid  of 
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each  side,  and  in  their  action  draw  the  two  apart  from  each 
other,  and  enlarge  the  rima  glottidis. 

Another  broad  but  thin  muscle,  termed  the  thyroarytenoi- 
deus,  extends  from  the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  thyroid. 
This  muscle  is  parallel  to  the  chorda  vocalis  of  the  same  side, 
and  enters  into  its  composition.  The  three  preceding  muscles 
are  supplied  by  the  recurrent  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  nervus 
vagus  :  upon  its  division,  animals  lose  their  voice.  It  is  easy 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  by  reference  to  the  anatomical 
facts  which  have  been  mentioned.  When  the  muscles  which 
the  recurrent  nerve  supplies  act  together,  the  chordae  vocales 
are  thrown  into  a  state  of  tension.  If  the  crico-arytenoidei 
are  stimulated  to  contract  more  forcibly  than  the  thyro-aryte- 
noidei,  the  aperture  of  the  rima  glottidis  is  capacious,  and  fitted 
for  the  production  of  grave  notes.  If  the  thyro-arytenoidei, 
on  the  other  hand,  act  the  most  forcibly,  the  chordae  vocales 
must  be  drawn  near  to  each  other,  and,  coming  into  contact  at 
their  fore-part,  through  the  swelling  of  the  shortening  muscles 
which  enter  into  their  composition,  are  at  liberty  to  vibrate  in 
part  only  of  their  length. 

Another  set  of  small  muscles  is  found  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  larynx ;  the  arytenoideus  transversus  and  the  arytenoidei 
obliqui  extend  across  from  one  arytenoid  cartilage  to  another, 
and  in  their  action  draw  these  parts  together,  and  entirely  close 
the  aperture  of  the  glottis.  These  muscles,  with  the  mucous 
membrane  which  invests  them  and  clothes  the  adjoining  sur- 
face of  the  larynx,  are  supplied  by  separate  branches  of  the 
nervus  vagus,  termed  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves ;  and 
though  it  is  probable  that  their  action  in  some  degree  influences 
the  voice,  yet  they  are  principally  concerned  in  other  functions 
of  the  larynx,  which  have  been  already  alluded  to,  and  may  on 
the  present  occasion  be  fully  explained. 

The  larynx  is  the  guard  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  during 
deglution  :  when  the  food  passes  over  its  aperture,  the  muscles 
last  described  instinctively  close  it.  When  the  nerve  which  sup- 
plies them  is  divivided  on  both  sides,  deglutition  can  no  longer 
take  place  perfectly,  but  each  attempt  at  swallowing  is  attended 
with  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  food  into  the  trachea,  which 
is  immediately  expelled  by  violent  coughing,  the  sudden  action 
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of  the  expiatory  muscles,  which  drives  out  the  offending  sub- 
stance before  the  torrent  of  air  that  is  expelled.* 

Voice  is  attributed  to  such  animals  only  as  have  lungs ; 
lungless  animals  are  either  dumb,  or,  at  most,  sound,  not  voice, 
is  attributable  to  them.  The  hissing  of  the  rattle-snake  is 
voice,  his  rattle  is  only  sound.  Some  fishes  have  sound,  none 
voice. t 


"COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION." 

BY  HARVEY  P.  PEKT,  LL.  D. 

President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  character  and  long  experience  of  Mr.  Turner  give  to  his 
article  with  this  heading,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals, 
(page  97  et  Seq,)  a  certain  importance,  and  entitle  his  views  to 
a  careful  examination. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  "  twenty-eight  years  "  of  experience 
in  teaching  language,  should  not  have  taught  Mr.  Turner  the 
value  of  perspicuity  and  propriety  of  expression.  For  instance, 
the  phrase,  "  a  manual  alphabet  on  one  hand,"  is  unnecessarily 
ambiguous,  giving  the  reader  the  idea,  not  of  a  one-handed 
manual  alphabet,  but  of  a  manual  alphabet,  set  in  contrast  with 
something  else.  On  page  101,  near  the  middle,  we  find  a  verb 
and  its  dependent  words  without  a  nominative,  (a  contempt  of 
grammar  quite  in  character  in  an  article  written  professedly  to 
decry  "  books  constructed  according  to  the  grammatical  the- 
ory.") And  Mr.  Turner  surely  expresses  more  than  he  intended, 
when  he  states,  page  98,  that  the  "  German  system"  "  is  con- 
tent with  nothing  short  of  changing  the  deaf-mute  into  a  speak- 
ing and  apparently  a  hearing  person."  We  usually  connect 
present  contentment  with  what  is  actually  done,  not  with  what 
is  merely  a  rarely,  if  ever,  attainable  object  of  desire  and  effort. 

Just  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  epithet,  "  infallible " 
near  the  bottom  of  page  101.  We  are  aware  of  no  "  guide  in 
composition,"  that  is  claimed  to  be  "  infallible."  But  it  is 
claimed  that  the  pupil  who  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  well  arranged 
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course  of  lessons,  in  which  the  difficulties  of  construction  are 
divided  and  graduated,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  compose 
with  greater  ease,  and  with  fewer  mistakes,  than  one  whose 
instruction  in  language  has  proceeded  without  order  or  method. 

Faults  like  these  are  noticed  because  they  indicate  crudeness 
of  thought,  as  well  as  haste  and  negligence  of  expression  ;  be- 
cause they  lead  to  the  inference  that  Mr.  Turner  could  not 
have  bestowed  upon  the  subject  that  careful  and  close  reflec- 
tion which  its  importance  demands.  But  the  present  commu- 
nication has  a  higher  object  than  the  advantages  which  may 
be  taken  from  the  haste,  negligence,  or  confusion  of  an  oppo- 
nent. Mr.  Turner  has  put  forth  objections  to  the  "elementary 
part"  of  a  certain  "  course  of  instruction,"  which,  according 
to  him,  is  used  in  the  "  French  and  American  schools."  The 
elementary  works  published  by  the  New  York  Institution, 
without  being  openly  named,  are  still  comprehended  under  this 
designation,  and  evidently  aimed  at.  Without  pausing  to  ex- 
amine the  correctness  of  Mr.  Turner's  exposition  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  instruction,  or  of  his  remarks  on  unimportant 
or  irrelevant  points,  let  us  seek  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  ra- 
tionale of  his  objections  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  name  "  the 
French  course,"  and  reply  to  whatever  there  may  be  tangible 
in  his  reasoning,  letting  the  chaff  blow  away  of  itself. 

We  are  bound  to  suppose  that  when  Mr.  Turner  "  acknowl- 
edges the  hand  of  Providence"  in  the  "  fortunate"  adoption  in 
this  country,  of  the  "  French  system,  rather  than  either  of 
the  others,"  he  must  have  meant  to  make  a  distinction  between 
this  "  French  system"  and  the  "  French  course  of  instruction," 
which  he  condemns.  What,  in  his  view,  constituted  the  differ- 
ence, it  is  not  very  easy  to  divine.  He  states,  (page  98,)  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  the  "  French  system,"  that  it  em- 
ploys "  a  set  of  conventional  signs  expressive  of  the  relations 
of  words  in  a  sentence,  and  of  the  changes  which  words  admit 
of  in  respect  to  case,  tense,  number,  comparison,  &c.;"  in 
other  words,  a  set  of  grammatical  signs  ;*  and  he  defines  (page 
101)  the  "  French  course  of  instruction"  as  proceeding  on  the 
principle  of  teaching  language  in  connection  with  grammar. 
So,  then,  Mr.  Turner  is  devoutly  grateful  for  an  artificial  set 

*  Weld's  Report,  p.  32. 
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of  signs,  expressive  of  the  grammatical  relations  and  inflec- 
tions of  words,  while  he  deprecates  as  "  artificial"  a  course  of 
lessons  designed  to  impress  practically  on  the  memory  these 
grammatical  relations  and  inflections.  The  fact  probably  is 
that  Mr.  T.  finds  in  his  system  of  grammatical  signs,  a  means 
of  supplying  the  want  of  order  and  method  in  his  lessons. 

If  by  "  teaching  language  in  connection  with  grammar,"  Mr. 
Turner  means  that  lessons  are  formed  with  the  view  of  intro- 
ducing the  principles  of  construction  in  a  regular  and  progres- 
sive order,  the  same  is  true  of  the  methods  followed  by  the 
best  German  and  English  teachers,  as  well  as  by  the  French 
and  American.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that*  "  each  and 
every  principle  of  construction  is  presented  and  illustrated  by 
appropriate  phrases  before  any  examples  of  connected  composi- 
tion are  given,"  we  are  utterly  unable  to  recognize  in  this  de- 
scription the  traits  of  any  "  course  of  instruction"  hitherto 
known  to  us,  personally  or  by  report. 

If  this  singular  and  startling  assertion  has  reference  to  the 
course  of  manuscript  lessons,  used  of  late  years  in  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum,  we  may  think  that  Mr.  Turner  does  well  to  coun- 
sel a  "  still  wider  departure "  from  it.  If  it  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  printed  "  Course  of  Instruction  "  used  in  the 
other  American  institutions,  it  only  proves  that  Mr.  Turner  is 
too  little  acquainted  with  that  "  Course"  to  be  qualified  to  pass 
upon  its  merits.  In  fact  he  seems  like  the  renowned  Knight  of 
La  Mancha,  to  be  tilting  against  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy. 
He  may  well  object  to  "  the  French  course  of  instruction,"  if 
"  it  is  an  artificial,  and  an  inverted  process,  teaching  that  first 
which  should  be  taught  last ;  perplexing  the  minds  of  children 
with  rules  and  results,  while  ignorant  of  elementary  principles 
and  practice."  But  if  this  description  be  not  applicable  to  the 
"  Course  "  used  in  most  of  the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes, 
his  objections,  so  far  as  concerns  that  "  Course,"  must  go  for 
nothing. 

The  object  of  the  elementary  part  of  this  course  is  to  teach, 
not  grammatical  "  rules"  (of  which  we  find  but  one  in  the  text  of 
the  book,  and  that  in  the  heading  of  a  lesson,!)  but  "  elementary 


*  Page  101. 
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these  are  for  the  teacher,  not  for  the  pupils. 
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principles  and  practice,"  in  connection  with  a  selection  of  the 
most  familiar  and  necessary  words  of  the  language,  combined 
in  phrases,  sentences,  little  narratives,  and  short  descriptions  of 
interesting  objects — the  whole  arranged  on  the  principle  of  be- 
ginning with  the  simplest  possible  forms  of  language,  and  of  in- 
troducing but  one  difficulty  at  a  time. 

The  words  and  elementary  principles  of  language  cannot  be 
taught  all  at  once.  They  must  be  taught  in  succession.  The 
question  then  is,  shall  the  order  of  instruction  be  a  regular  and 
philosophical  order,  or  shall  it  be  a  jumble,  a  chance  medley  ? 

Language  is  a  science,  and  though  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without 
rules  and  without  method,  it  does  not  follow  that  rules  and 
method  would  not  be  very  useful  in  teaching  it.  A  not  unapt 
illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  mode  of  studying  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  Botany  for  instance.  Every  person  who 
lives  much  among  plants,  acquires  with  little  effort  a  knowledge 
of  those  which  minister  to  his  wants  and  enjoyments,  or  which 
are  most  conspicuous  to  the  eye;  but  if  the  professor  of  Bot- 
any had  to  make  up  an  herharium,  or  a  garden  of  several  thou- 
sand specimens,  for  the  use  of  a  class,  w7ould  he  think  it  the 
best  method  to  arrange  them  in  the  same  miscellaneous  and 
desultory  way  in  which  they  present  themselves  in  the  fields 
and  woods  ?  What  progress  will  be  made  by  the  student 
whose  attention  is  thus  divided  and  distracted ;  whose  ideas 
upon  any  one  point  have  not  time  to  become  definite,  or  per- 
manently fixed  before  they  are  effaced  or  suffered  to  fade,  by 
his  whole  attention  being  summoned  to  a  different  and  difficult 
subject  ?  Because  he  follows  the  rules  which  philosophy  has 
discovered  as  applicable  to  the  science,  his  acquisitions  are  not 
therefore  retarded,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  greatly  facili- 
tated ;  for  in  his  rambles  through  the  vernal  mead  or  summer 
landscape,  he  is  prompted  to  seek  out  new  specimens  and  sub- 
ject them  to  a  close  examination,  not  more  by  their  fragrance 
and  beauty,  than  with  a  view  to  their  proper  classification.  So 
the  pupil,  who  uses  a  course  of  instruction  as  a  guide  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  written  language,  is  not  thereby  prevented  from 
availing  himself  of  whatever  other  facilities  may,  for  this  pur- 
pose be  thrown  within  his  reach.    Any  word,  or  form  of  words 
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on  which  his  attention  may  become  fixed,  will  be  treasured  up 
to  be  subsequently  used  in  his  colloquial  intercourse,  or  in  the 
illustration  of  some  principle  of  construction. 

On  the  same  principle  that  the  student  of  Natural  History 
learns  the  classification  of  species  and  genera  by  the  masters  in 
that  department  of  science,  before  he  can  study  the  book  of 
nature  to  advantage,  should  the  student  of  language  learn  the 
classification  and  mutual  relations  of  at  least  the  more  simple 
elements  of  discourse,  before  he  can  advantageously  attempt 
to  read  books  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  already  familiar 
with  lan^uaoe. 

From  the  sketch  which  he  gives,  (page  103,)  of  "  a  far  bet- 
ter method,"  Mr.  Turner  evidently  holds  to  some  sort  of  order 
at  the  outset.  He  begins  with  single  words,  then  proceeds  to 
phrases,  and  so  on  to  short  sentences.  But  he  adds  that  "  as 
soon  as  possible  the  pupil  should  be  put  upon  connected  lan- 
guage, and  kept  upon  it."  By  "  connected  language"  we  un- 
derstand him  to  mean  "  narratives  and  letters"  of  some  length, 
as  opposed  to  "  isolated  sentences."  What  is  implied  by  the 
qualification  "  as  soon  as  possible"  is  not  very  clear.  Evi- 
dently it  does  not  mean  when  the  pupil  "can  read  and  un- 
derstand narratives  and  letters,"  for  he  is  to  be  kept  upon  con- 
nected language  till  he  can  read  and  understand  them.  Either 
then,  the  expression  has  no  definite  meaning,  referring  the 
proper  time  to  the  teacher's  judgment  or  fancy,  or  it  must  mean 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  capable  of  committing  several  succes- 
sive sentences  to  memory. 

Upon  this  we  would  remark  that,  single  sentences  are  more 
easily  understood  than  narratives,  and  that  narratives  cannot 
be  understood  till  the  sentences  which  compose  them  are  un- 
derstood. No  one  has  a  higher  estimation  than  ourselves  of  the 
value,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  interesting 
little  narratives  adapted  to  the  actual  range  of  the  pu- 
pil's ideas,  and  to  his  actual  advancement  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction.  The  more  of  such  narratives  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  it  is  a  "  desideratum"  to  have  not  one  but  many  books 
of  simple  stories  which  deaf-mute  pupils  of  one  or  two  years 
standing  can  understand  of  themselves,  with  only  the  occasional 
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assistance  of  the  teacher,  or  an  older  schoolmate  in  explaining 
single  words. 

But  the  teacher  who,  at  as  early  a  day  as  Mr.  Turner  seems 
to  advocate,  would  put  his  pupil  into  a  book  of  stories  as  his 
only  text  book,  teaching  words  and  phrases,  tenses  and  moods, 
numbers  and  cases,  in  short  all  the  complicated  structure  of 
language,  only  as  they  come  up  in  these  stories,  will  soon  in- 
volve himself  and  his  pupils  in  a  labyrinth.  Instead  of  advan- 
cing steadily  onward,  he  will  be  continually  beating  the  same 
ground  over  again  ; 'instead  of  ascending  the  mountain  by 
gradual  and  easy  steps,  each  rising  above  the  last,  he  will  be 
perpetually  climbing  up  one  precipice  and  falling  over  it  to 
climb  up  another.  The  attempt  to  make  a  deaf-mute,  with  all 
his  disadvantages,  learn  language  in  the  same  desultory  way  as 
a  child  who  hears  might  learn  it,  we  can  only  liken  to  an  at- 
tempt to  make  him  ride  a  steeple  chase  upon  a  velocipede. 

The  idea  of  teaching  the  deaf-mute  pupil  upon  "  substan- 
tially the  same  course  as  the  mother  pursues  with  her  child," 
is  popular,  and  somewhat  trite.  Most  teachers  will  admit  the 
principle  more  or  less  qualified  ;  hardly  any  two  will  agree  on 
the  degree  of  its  applicability,  or  on  the  manner  of  its  appli- 
cation. We  doubt  if  Mr.  Turner  himself  could  define  satisfac- 
torily, how  much  he  means  to  qualify  the  principle  by  "sub- 
stantially." 

"  In  what  respect,"  Mr.  T.  triumphantly  asks,  u  does  the 
deaf-mute  pupil  differ  from  the  child  who  is  beginning  to  learn 
language?"  He  differs,  in  the  first  place,  because  he  is  deaf ;  be 
cause  he  cannot  learn  by  listening  to  what  is  spoken  around  him  ; 
because  words  are  to  him  a  slower  and  more  difficult  mode  of 
communication  than  gestures. 

The  child  who  hears,  imitates  words  spontaneously.  They 
cling  to  his  memory  by  a  sort  of  natural  affinity.  Words 
uttered  in  natural  varieties  of  tone,  each  of  which  thrills  a  sym- 
pathetic chord,  are  continually  ringing  in  his  ears.  At  the  same 
moment  of  hearing  the  uttered  words,  he  sees  the  look,  the  ges- 
ture, the  act  which  accompanies  them,  and  thus  as  a  group  of  sen- 
sations cluster  around  each  often  repeated  word  or  phrase,  (and 
more  especially  around  the  e?nphasizedword,)  become  as  it  were  a 
part  of  it,  and  by  frequent  repetition,  stand  more  and  more  clearly 
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out  to  the  mental  vision,  till  the  idea  or  combination  of  ideas,  and 
the  word  or  phrase  linked  together  almost  as  inseparably  as 
soul  and  body,  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  mind,  and  fur- 
nish the  instrument  of  communication  and  machinery  of 
thought.  The  child  who  hears,  thus  acquires  language  as  he 
acquires  ideas,  thinks  in  words,  learns  through  words,  and  prat- 
tles forth  all  his  thoughts  and  fancies  in  words. 

Mr.  Turner  need  not  be  reminded — the  readers  of  the  Annals 
need  not  be  told — that  the  case  of  the  deaf-mute  child  is  widely 
different  from  this.  We  will  pass  by,  as  not  to  the  present  pur- 
pose, the  case  of  an  individual  isolated  from  all  who  would  encour- 
age him  to  converse  by  gestures,  and  made  the  single  object  to 
which  the  constant  and  exclusive  labors  of  a  teacher  are  de- 
voted. Our  business  is  with  a  deaf-mute  of  average  mental 
activity,  who  is  brought  at  the  usual  age  to  an  institution,  where 
he  mingles  with  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  children  and  youth, 
all  deaf  and  dumb  like  himself. 

However  scanty  may  be  the  dialect  of  signs  which  the  pupil 
brings  with  him,  placed  in  such  a  community,  he  will  speedily 
acquire  the  language  of  expression  and  action,  a  language  widely 
different  in  construction  from  the  child's  language  of  intonation 
and  articulation  ;  differing  still  more  widely  from  the  alphabetic 
language  of  books.  In  this  language  he  will  carry  on  every 
earnest  discussion  or  interesting  conversation.  In  this  lan- 
guage he  will  learn  to  think  ;  through  it  he  will  acquire  nearly 
all  of  hearsay  knowledge  that  he  can  acquire  ;  in  short,  it  will 
become  his  vernacular  language,  and  necessarily  the  first,  and 
for  some  time  the  only  medium  of  communication  between  him 
and  his  teacher. 

The  cultivation  and  expansion  of  this  language  in  our  insti- 
tutions are  attended  with  advantages  and  with  disadvantages. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  the  present  purpose  to  speak  of  these. 
Mr.  Turner,  by  his  full  endorsement  of  the  "  French  system," 
is  evidently  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  of 
signs,  and  he  says  nothing  about  their  disadvantages. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  then,  say  at  that  point  at  which 
Mr.  Turner  would  judge  it  "  possible  "  to  "  put  his  pupil  upon 
connected  language  and  keep  him  upon  it,"  he  will  find  his 
pupil's  ideas  far  in  advance  of  his  knowledge  of  language.  The 
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pupil  will  already  be  in  possession  of  a  language  sufficient  for 
making  his  wants  known,  for  asking  questions  about  whatever 
interests  him,  and  for  that  social  intercourse  that  expands  the 
affections  and  sharpens  the  faculties  of  children.  This  lan- 
guage costs- him  no  effort  to  learn  ;  its  signs  cling  of  themselves 
to  his  memory;  his  thoughts  shape  themselves  involuntarily  m 
it ;  it  is  the  only  medium  by  which  he  can  communicate  with 
an  ease  and  rapidity  comparable  to  those  of  speech,  without 
which,  social  intercourse  becomes  an  irksome  task  rather  than 
an  enjoyment ;  in  short,  it  is  the  living  language.  The  alpha- 
betic language  of  books  is  for  him  difficult  of  recollection,  te- 
dious, artificially  constructed,  frigid,  in  short,  a  foreign,  we  may 
say  a  dead  language. 

But  if  our  deaf-mute  pupil  of  ten  or  twelve  can  never  learn 
a  language  of  words  with  the  spontaneous  ease  of  a  child 
learning  his  mother  tongue,  another  point  in  which  he  differs 
from  the  latter  is  in  his  favor,  namely,  that  from  his  greater 
strength  of  character,  and  from  the  development  of  his  ideas 
and  faculties  through  his  own  language  of  gestures,  he  is  capa- 
ble of  voluntary  mental  labor,  of  protracted  efforts  of  attention 
and  memory,  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  discrimination  far 
above  the  powers  of  an  infant  lisping  its  first  words.  He  is 
capable,  also,  of  appreciating,  in  some  degree,  the  advantages 
which  will  in  after  life  reward  his  present  labors,  and  he  is 
sensible  to  the  moral  stimulus  to  exertion  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  love  of  his  teacher's  approbation,  the  interest  which 
the  latter  is  able  to  give  to  the  lessons  themselves,  and  the  nat- 
ural desire  not  to  be  left  behind  by  his  classmates.  In  short, 
his  circumstances  are  intermediate  between  those  of  a  lad  at 
school,  learning  his  Latin,  and  those  of  an  infant  learning  his 
mother  tongue  ;  but  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

The  situation  of  the  deaf-mute  pupil  is  not,  however,  simply 
intermediate ;  it  is  in  many  respects  peculiar ;  and  not  merely 
the  processes  of  instruction,  but  the  proper  order  of  lessons  will 
be  influenced  by  these  peculiarities. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  course 
which  "  the  mother  pursues  with  her  child  "  must  be  a  good 
deal  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf-mute. 
Children  who  hear  learn  language  in  spite  of  the  want  of 
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method  with  which  words  are  presented  to  them,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  all  the  care  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  aided  by 
the  best  planned  method,  cannot  compensate  to  the  deaf-mute 
the  advantages  which  he  loses  by  the  loss  of  hearing.* 

How  far  the  "  course  of  the  mother  with  her  child"  should 
be  departed  from,  is  a  question  both  vain  and  unprofitable. 
There  are  about  as  many  different  "  courses"  as  there  are 
mothers  and  nurses,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  of  them  all 
teaches  her  child  to  talk  by  means  of  "  a  first  book"  of  simple 
stories,  with  "questions  and  exercises  in  composition." 

We  have  not  here  to  discuss  the  question,  in  what  order  the 
difficulties  of  language  are  best  presented;  but  whether  they 
should  be  presented  in  a  regular  and  philosophical  order,  or  in 
no  order  whatever.  With  most  teachers  the  bare  statement  of 
this  question  will  suffice  ;  and  we  have  not  now  leisure  to  argue 
a  point,  that  seems  to  us  so  clear.  We  will,  however,  note 
some  of  the  most  obvious  considerations  in  favor  of  a  regularly 
graduated  course  of  lessons  in  language. 

The  same  arguments  that  Mr.  Turner  urges  against  such  a 
course  of  lessons,  may  be,  and  indeed  have  been  urged  against 
collecting  this  peculiar  class  of  learners  into  special  institutions. 
If  the  "  mother's  course  with  her  child"  is  the  best,  the  mother 
should  be  the  best  person  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  If  deaf- 
mutes  can  best  learn  a  written  language  in  the  mode  in  which 
children  who  hear  learn  their  mother  tongue,  i.  e.,  by  usage  in  the 
family,  why  not  leave  them  in  the  family  ?  Why  collect  them, 
with  pains  and  cost,  into  an  institution  where  the  opportunities 
of  learning  language  by  usage,  that  is  by  necessary  or  interest- 
ing communications  with  those  who  prefer  words  to  signs,  will, 
to  say  the  least,  be  fewer  than  in  the  family  circle  which  the 
pupil  leaves  ? 

To  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  deaf-mutes,  prevent,  and 
must  ever  prevent  their  learning  a  language  of  words  without 
special,  skillful  and  laborious  instruction.  That  instruction 
which,  with  children  who  hear,  is  abandoned  to  chance  and  op- 
portunity, must,  with  deaf-mutes,  be  reduced  to  method. 
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Children  who  hear  learn  oral  language  spontaneously  ;  deaf- 
mutes  can  only  learn  written  language  by  resolute  and  persever- 
ing mental  effort.  The  mental  habits  and  trains  of  thought  of 
the  former  are,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reflection  and  recol- 
lection, formed  upon,  or  adapted  to,  the  order  of  words  in  speech ; 
the  mental  habits  of  the  latter  are  formed  by  the  use  of  a  very 
different  language — a  language  of  motion  and  expression.  We 
cannot  bring  them  to  read  books  with  pleasure  and  profit,  or  to 
express  their  ideas  readily  and  clearly  in  words,  till  we  can  lead 
them  to  form  a  system  of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  forms  of 
spoken  and  written  language  ;  till,  in  short,  we  can  bring  them 
to  think,  if  not  habitually,  yet  at  will,  in  an  order  of  ideas  cor- 
responding to  the  order  of  words  in  our  language.  Without 
this  ability,  the  pupil  can  do  no  more  than  laboriously  translate, 
wrord  by  word,  a  sentence  into  his  own  language  of  gestures. 
He  will  be  incapable  of  grasping  the  sense  of  the  whole  till  so 
translated,  and  not  always  capable  of  understanding  it  when  so 
translated. 

This  radical  and  important  change  in  their  modes  of  thought 
is  a  work  of  time  and  patience.  The  change  must  be  gradual 
and  easy.  It  cannot  be  wrought  suddenly,  by  extreme  alterna- 
tions, or  by  desultory  and  violent  efforts.  We  must  teach  our 
pupils  first  phrases  and  sentences  not  only  expressing  the  sim- 
plest ideas,  but  of  the  simplest  construction,  founded  on  those 
principles  which  are  of  the  widest  application.  By  dwelling 
upon,  repeating,  and  imitating  these  easy  and  simple  forms  of 
language,  their  thoughts  will  insensibly  shape  themselves  into 
a  like  order.  They  will  be  able  to  express  their  own  ideas 
readily,  in  such  simple  language,  if  with  no  great  choice  or  va- 
riety of  expression,  yet,  as  far  as  they  go,  correctly  and  with- 
out "  noticeable  peculiarities."  Other  forms  are  then  to  be  in- 
troduced, deviating  a  little  more  from  the  order  of  simple  na- 
ture. These  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  transition  may  be 
easy  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and  difficult ;  and  that 
those  forms  involving  the  nicest  shades  of  meaning  mav  be  re- 
served,  till  the  pupil  has  become  familiar  with  those  that  are 
easily  seized,  and  till  he  has  become  prepared  to  reflect  and  to 
discriminate.  Thus  he  is  conducted,  step  by  step,  not  merely 
to  a  mechanical  readiness  of  translating  words  by  signs  (to 
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which  often  very  vague  ideas  may  be  attached,)  but  to  the 
habit  of  arranging  at  will  his  own  ideas  in  order  corresponding 
to  the  order  of  words  in  written  language ;  and  this  too  with- 
out the  fatiguing  efforts  which  a  desultory  method  of  teaching 
would  constantly  exact. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  a  course  of  lessons  embracing,  in  a 
regular  order,  all  the  greater  difficulties  and  more  important 
details  of  language,  that  difficulties  can  be  thus  divided  and 
graduated,  and  the  principles  of  construction,  one  by  one,  made 
familiar  to  the  pupil. 

Nor  is  it  an  advantage  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  teacher 
who  uses  such  a  course,  always  knows  where  his  pupils  are. 
how  much  they  have  learned,  what  words  are  known  to  them, 
and  with  what  forms  of  construction  they  are  familiar.  Thus 
he  can  adapt  his  language  to  their  comprehension  in  conversa- 
tion by  writing,  or  the  manual  alphabet,  and  can  write  for  them 
narratives,  descriptions,  et  cetera,  which  they  will  readily  un- 
derstand, which  will  awaken  a  taste  for  reading,  and  by  repeti- 
tion, imprint  the  words  and  forms  of  language  more  firmly  in 
the  memory ;  for  every  teacher  knows  that  without  practice  in 
reading  and  conversation,  words  learned  with  labor  are  rapidly 
forgotten  ;  but  how  can  there  be  profitable  practice  in  reading 
and  conversation  unless  these  exercises  are  made  easy  and  in- 
telligible ? 

The  advantage  in  respect  to  the  necessary  transfer  of  a  pu- 
pil, or  a  class,  from  one  teacher  to  another,  is  so  obvious  that 
we  need  not  enlarge  upon  it. 

The  grammatical  phantom  that  troubled  and  perplexed  Mr. 
Turner  is  easily  laid.  If  the  pupil  is  taught  the  meaning  of 
words  at  all,  he  must  be  taught  that  some  words  represent  real 
objects,  others  qualities,  others  actions,  &c.  If  he  is  taught 
the  right  use  of  words  at  all,  he  must  be  taught  that  one  class 
of  words,  expressing  assertion,  and  usually  also  action,  have  pe- 
culiar inflections,  and  that  another  class,  representing  real  ob- 
jects, have  different  inflections.  Will  he  remember  these  in- 
flections better  by  having  the  instances  explained  to  him  that 
occur  in  his  story  book,  and  being  left  to  divine  for  himself 
what  other  words  have  the  same  inflections,  or  by  having  the 
words,  as  they  are  taught  him,  arranged  in  classes,  according 
to  their  nature  and  inflections  ? 
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The  distinction  between  the  simple  noun,  the  simple  verb, 
the  adjective,  pronoun,  and  preposition,  are  level  to  the  capacity 
of  every  child.  The  difficulties  of  grammar  to  children  who 
hear,  proceed  from  classes  of  words  and  modes  of  expression 
which  no  judicious  teacher  would  think  of  introducing  into 
an  elementary  book  for  deaf-mutes.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the 
employment  of  names  of  actions  and  qualities  as  nouns,  the 
tropical  use  of  prepositions,  the  involution  of  sentences  by  con- 
nectives, and  the  separation  of  the  verb  from  its  nominative, 
and  the  objective  from  its  governing  word  by  secondary  clauses, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  ellipsis. 

Some  may  suppose  that  connected  narratives  will  interest  the 
pupil  more  than  single  sentences.  If  he  understands  them 
clearly,  they  may  ;  but  if  he  understands  them  only  through 
the  signs  of  his  teacher,  his  interest  will  depend  on  those  signs  ; 
and  a  skillful  teacher  will  give  as  much  interest  to  his  explana- 
tion of  a  single  sentence,  or  even  of  a  single  word,  as  of  a  nar- 
rative. It  is  impossible  for  the  pupil  to  remember  every  word 
and  every  form  of  construction  necessary  to  express  every  fact 
or  incident  that  may  help  to  lend  interest  to  his  lessons.  It  is 
enough  if  he  thoroughly  commits  to  memory  the  particular 
word,  or  particular  phrase,  which  we  wish  at  the  time  to  teach 
him,  receiving  the  context  in  his  own  language  of  signs.  For 
instance,  in  the  elementary  lessons,  page  188,  is  the  sentence, 
"  General  Washington  was  a  tall  man."  The  teacher  can  here 
communicate  to  the  pupils  of  his  class  by  signs,  as  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  life  and  character  of  Washington  as  he 
judges  to  be  within  their  comprehension,  and  even  let  them 
write  the  substance  of  it  in  such  simple  language  as  they  have 
already  learned  to  use.  In  this  way,  they  will  have  as  much 
positive  knowledge  of  Washington,  and  be  able  to  write  it  as 
correctly  as  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  commit  to  memory 
whole  pages,  containing  phrases  which  would  confuse  all  their 
ideas  of  construction,  and  words  which  they  could,  at  this 
stage  of  their  instruction,  attach  to  no  definite  ideas. 

Another  objection  made  by  some  to  a  systematic  course  is, 
that  it  is  important  to  lay  hold  of  those  comparatively  rare  oc- 
casions in  a  scholastic  life,  in  which  incidents  fall  out  that  par- 
ticularly interest  the  pupil,  in  order  to  give  him  the  expression 
in  presence  of  the  fact.     On  such  occasions,  no  judicious 
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teacher  would  hesitate  to  teach  a  word  or  phrase  out  of  its 
course,  provided  it  did  not  involve,  (and  it  very  seldom  need 
involve)  any  serious  difficulties.  When  a  real  advantage  is  to 
be  gained,  the  order  of  lessons  is  made  to  bend ;  but  these 
cases  will  be  comparatively  few. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  use  for  deaf-mute 
pupils,  of  the  "  same  text  books  in  teaching  language,  history, 
geography,  and  arithmetic,  as  are  used  in  our  common  schools." 
When  the  deaf-mute  knows  as  much  of  language  as  the  child 
knows  who  uses  these  text  books  in  common  schools,  we  shall 
gladly  put  them  into  his  hands.  To  use  such  books  in  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  course  would  be  to  give  up  the  principle  of 
dividing  and  graduating  the  difficulties  of  language  altogether. 
These  difficulties  will  be  for  him  greatly  increased,  if,  at  as 
early  a  day  as  Mr.  Turner  proposes,  we  give  him,  as  a  stan- 
dard for  imitation,  not  the  language  of  familiar  conversation, 
but  of  ordinary  school  books.  This  is  indeed  "  an  artificial 
and  inverted  process,  teaching  that  first  which  should  be  taught 
last."  And  we  believe  that  the  "  peculiar  modes  of  expression 
and  construction  of  sentences  so  noticeable  in  the  early  compo- 
sitions of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  proceed  in  a  great  measure 
from  that  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  construction 
which  is  produced  by  the  desultory  mode  of  teaching  language 
that  the  use  of  such  books  makes  necessary.  The  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  in  the  New  York  Institution  is  to  us  con- 
clusive on  this  point. 

"  Still,"  as  Mr.  Turner  well  observes,  "  after  suitable  allow- 
ances are  made,  results  may  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  most- 
conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  any  system."  Accordingly,  we 
have  observed  that  the  classes  in  the  New  York  Institution,  in 
which  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Elementary  Lessons  have 
been  most  faithfully  carried  out,  are  those  that  have  made  the 
most  rapid  progress,  andthat  write  with  fewest  noticeable  peculiar^ 
ities of  expression.  We  wait  to  see  the  results  when  Mr.  Turner's 
"better  method,"  and  the  contemplated  "first  book"  shall 
have  been  tested  by  experience.  We  presume  that  the  decis- 
ion of  the  question,  "  What  is  the  best  course  of  instruction" 
will  not  then  be  as  difficult  as  now,  since  the  instructors  of  the 
American  Asylum  will  then  have  become  conversant  with 
"  more  than  one  method." 
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BY  J.  A.   AY  RES. 

Education,  to  be  complete,  must  begin  and  end  at  home. 
The  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  plastic  mold  of  infancy  ;  in 
thoughts,  principles  and  habits,  with  which  the  child  opens  upon 
life  ;  and  over  the  structure  built  up  by  many  hands,  must  be 
thrown,  for  its  final  completeness,  the  grace  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  home.  Man  is  so  constituted  that  the  influences  of 
home  are  stronger  than  all  others,  and  his  destiny,  so  far  as  it 
is  not  directly  controlled  by  himself  and  by  his  Creator,  is 
marked  out  by  his  home.  In  that  implicit  faith  which,  in  the 
arrangement  of  Providence,  the  child  places  in  its  parent,  is  a 
wonderful  power  to  shape  and  determine  its  character.  Here, 
unnoticed  by  most,  is  the  silent  bedding  and  nurture  of  those 
habits  of  morality,  habits  of  intellect,  and  habits  of  conduct, 
which  germinate,  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  the  future  development 
of  life.  Education  is  not  simply  the  teaching  of  the  schools  ; 
it  is  the  silent  teaching  of  example  in  the  intimate  and  trusting 
communion  of  life  ;  it  is  a  word  spoken  in  season  ;  it  is  hope 
for  the  discouraged,  and  aid  to  the  weak ;  and  over  all  and 
above  all,  it  is  the  powerful  stimulus  of  love  and  virtue,  working 
in  their  outward  manifestation  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
man.  As  the  plant  whose  shoots  just  spring  out  of  the  ground 
may  be  made,  by  care,  to  assume  a  shape  of  symmetry  and 
grace  into  which  it  will  grow,  so,  under  the  same  general  law, 
the  character  will  be  shaped  and  established  in  the  circumstan- 
ces which  affect  it.  And  also,  as  the  gnarled  and  unthrifty 
stock  indicates  that  its  early  life  was  bruised  and  trodden  down 
by  neglect,  so  does  a  dishonored  life  testify  against  the  home 
in  which  it  was  reared. 

We  have  entitled  our  subject,  Borne  'Education  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Our  design  will  be  to  show  in  what  manner  parents 
may  commence  the  intellectual  training  of  their  children,  be- 
fore they  are  of  suitable  age  to  be  sent  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  now  in  existence  ;  to  offer  some 
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hints  and  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  best  means  of  unfolding 
and  cultivating  their  moral  character,  and  to  make  such  re- 
marks as  may  occur,  in  respect  to  the  proper  method  of  guard- 
ing against  practices  growing  into  habits,  which  are  overlooked 
in  them  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  infirmity.  Much  that 
we  shall  have  to  say  would  be  needless,  were  cases  of  deafness 
so  common  that  a  stock  of  experience  might  be  cherished  up 
and  communicated  from  family  to  family  ;  but  so  rare  are  the 
cases,  that  the  practical  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  in  the 
education  or  rearing  of  a  deaf-mute  dies  out  in  the  family  and 
neighborhood,  before  a  like  case  recurs  to  revive  and  establish 
the  new  ideas  they  -had  acquired.  We  believe  that  parents  of 
deaf  and  dumb  children  are  able  to  do  much  more  for  them 
than  the  most  sanguine  imagine,  and  with  an  effort,  too,  so 
small,  that  few  who  have  the  good  of  their  children  at  all  at 
heart  will  be  unwilling  to  undertake  it. 

The  first  and  obvious  want  of  every  deaf  and  dumb  person  is 
a  vehicle  of  communication.  Knowledge  is  not  innate  in  the 
mind.  Thought  does  not  grow  and  ripen  there  as  the  fruit  on 
the  tree,  vegetating  and  coming  to  maturity  by  a  material  law. 
Knowledge  must  be  communicated  ;  thought  must  be  mingled 
with  thought,  that  it  may  be  in  any  way  better  than  dreams  ; 
the  mind  must  be  stimulated  by  curiosity  with  the  hope  of 
some  intelligent  anal  rational  satisfaction  of  its  inquiry.  The 
parent,  then,  who  would  in  any  way  and  to  any  desirable 
extent,  profit  his  child  and  raise  him  above  a  simple  animal 
existence,  must  seek  for  him  a  language,  and  such  a  language 
as  he  cannot  devise  for  himself.  The  natural  language  of 
signs,  uncultivated  and  intuitive,  is  but  a  single  advance  from 
the  irrational  call  of  brute  life.  It  is  true,  even  this  small  abil- 
ity of  communication  is  valuable,  if  no  greater  can  be  secured; 
but  every  parent,  with  the  smallest  share  of  leisure  to  devote 
to  his  children — and  no  parent  has  a  right  to  be  without  this — 
can  command  a  better  language.  Any  person  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  skill  can  learn  the  finger  alphabet  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  by  devoting  to  it  one  or  two  hours'  study.  When 
once  acquired,  it  is  in  itself  a  perfect  language.  With  it  he 
can  converse  upon  all  subjects  upon  which  men  can  speak.  He 
can  use  it  in  the  house  and  by  the  way,  in  his  work  and  at 
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leisure.  It  is,  in  brief,  only  talking  by  spelling  words  instead 
of  pronouncing  them,  and  is  as  rapid  a  method,  to  say  the  least, 
as  oral  spelling.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  equal  to  speech,  but  it 
is  a  great  advance  upon  no  language,  or  upon  the  rude,  ill-de- 
fined and  indefinite  language  of  natural  signs.  Let  the  parent, 
then,  who  would  educate  his  deaf  and  dumb  child,  and  throw 
about  its  opening  infancy  the  intelligent  instruction,  the  fond 
endearments  and  the  sacred  influences  of  home,  devote  a  short 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  a  language  which  will  cheer  and 
comfort  its  solitary  hours.  Let  the  household  all  learn  it,  and 
then  the  young  immortal,  started  so  roughly  along  his  journey, 
will  find  himself  no  longer  alone  in  the  midst  of  company,  but 
mingling  with  it,  in  the  enjoyment  and  social  intercourse  of 
life. 

But  no  one  will  suppose,  because  a  parent,  by  the  labor  of  a 
few  hours,  has  acquired  a  language  addressed  to  the  eye,  that 
therefore  he  is  ready  to  enter  at  once  into  pleasant  and  easy 
intercourse  with  one  whose  life  up  to  this  time  has  been  an  in- 
tellectual waste.  No  child  is  born  to  the  use  of  language  any 
more  than  it  is  born  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  systems 
of  philosophy.  The  acquisition  of  language  is  to  every  child  a 
slow,  difficult  and  labored  undertaking.  The  beginnings  are 
always  small  and  patience  has  to  wait  long  before  it  is  permitted 
to  see  any  considerable  fruit.  But  the  parent,  with  this  lan 
guage,  is  prepared  to  teach  it  to  his  child  and  to  make  it  a  me- 
dium for  the  communication  of  thought,  just  as  he  would  teach 
and  use  it  by  speech  to  his  more  favored  offspring.  The  pro- 
gress will  be  slower  and  the  results  farther  off,  yet  they  will  be 
none  the  less  sure.  Nor  does  it  matter  that  the  parent  may  be 
at  first  slow  and  unskillful  in  the  use  of  this  new  language. 
His  ability  to  use  it  will,  at  all  events,  be  in  advance  of  that  of 
the  child  whom  he  instructs,  and  practice  will  soon  make  that 
which  seems  at  first  awkward  and  difficult,  to  become  both 
graceful  and  easy.  Like  the  exercise  of  any  other  mechanical 
skill,  practice  will  perfect  in  execution  what  knowledge  devises. 

But  we  know  that  to  many  persons,  well  informed  upon  other 
matters,  the  whole  subject  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  a  mystery,  and  above  all,  the  commencement,  the  ear- 
liest efforts  to  enlighten  the  mind  so  strangely  enclouded,  is  a 
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work  of  peculiar  perplexity  and  confusion.  We  remember  the 
time  when  our  own  condition  was  much  the  same,  and  when 
our  faith,  unenlightened  by  information  or  experience,  was  slow 
to  confide  in  the  accuracy,  rapidity  or  value  of  a  language 
which  was  not  speech.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  in  detail  and 
with  a  plainness  that  all  can  apprehend,  the  course  necessary 
to  be  pursued  by  a  parent  who  would  thus  bring  his  deaf  and 
dumb  child  into  the  communion  of  his  home  and  enable  him  to 
possess,  so  far  as  possible,  all  its  advantages  and  enjoyments. 

All  parents  understand  the  language  of  natural  signs.  No 
one  ever  misapprehends  the  nod  of  encouragement  or  affirma- 
tion, the  approving  smile  or  the  stern  frown  of  disapprobation 
and  rebuke.  They  are  the  evident  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
in  the  outward  man  which  all  are  born  to  appreciate.  This 
language  of  signs — and  we  shall  not  be  understood  to  speak 
here  of  the  systematized  language  of  signs  used  in  our  Asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  as  they  are  called  by  the  French, 
signs  of  reduction — is  the  foundation  of  all  language.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  to  the  child  who  hears,  as  to  the  child  who  is 
deaf.  It  is  the  first  vehicle  of  thought,  the  first  means  of  intel- 
lectual or  soul  communion.  Imperfect  and  feeble  as  it  is,  it  is 
yet  perfect  in  itself.  But  its  range  is  limited,  its  capacity  small, 
and  its  use,  but  for  a  brief  period.  Upon  this  stock  is  engrafted, 
in  the  case  of  the  child  who  can  hear,  language  or  speech.  He 
grows  into  it  by  use.  Signs  which  he  understands  are  accom- 
panied by  language  which  they  explain,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
is  able  to  pass  from  his  feeble  and  narrow  modes  of  expression, 
to  the  more  full  and  convenient  forms  of  speech.  Yet  the  first 
lessons  in  language,  provided  by  nature,  are  the  same  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  child,  and  the  child  who  enjoys  the  faculty  of 
hearing.  Each  understands  and  appreciates  signs  and  expres- 
sion ;  they  rejoice  in  the  smile,  and  fear  the  frown,  alike.  Only 
in  one  thing,  up  to  the  commencement  of  speech,  does  the  deaf 
and  dumb  child  feel  its  disadvantage.  In  emphasis  and  intona- 
tion of  the  voice,  it  loses  a  part  of  that  instruction  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  infancy.  Yet  these  are  but  duplicates  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance,  and  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  parent,  are  able  almost  wholly  to  counterbalance  the  loss. 
But  when  we  come  to  that  period  when  language  properly  be- 
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gins  to  be  used,  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  falls  at  once  far  and 
sadly  behind  his  companion.  The  language  of  infancy  is  not 
the  language  of  childhood  or  manhood.  Consequently  he 
stands  still  while  the  other  passes  onward  into  a  new  world.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  is  commonly  left, 
until  he  is  of  age  to  be  sent  to  an  institution  for  systematic  in- 
struction. It  is  here  that  we  propose  to  take  him  up  and  show 
parents  and  all  interested  how,  with  a  little  care,  they  may  un- 
fold to  him  the  mystery  of  speech  at  home,  slowly  it  is  true  and 
by  feeble  steps  at  first,  yet  with  results  as  sure  and  as  regular 
as  those  seen  in  other  children. 

The  first  step  which  the  parent  should  take  toward  commen- 
cing the  education  of  his  deaf  and  dumb  child,  is,  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  manual  alphabet,  by  which  words  are 
spelled  upon  the  hand.  It  is,  in  brief,  words  addressed  to  the 
eye  instead  of  the  ear.  He  can  become  acquainted  with  this 
alphabet  either  by  studying  the  printed  sheet  which  shows  the 
form  and  position  of  the  hand  for  the  several  letters,  or  by  per- 
sonal instruction  from  some  one  acquainted  with  its  use.  The 
latter  method,  if  convenient,  is  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  one 
learning  the  alphabet  merely  from  a  printed  impression,  is  apt 
to  form  a  part  of  the  letters  in  a  stiff  and  awkward  manner. 
Having  taken  this,  his  first  and  only  necessary  lesson,  he  teaches 
it  to  his  child.  He  shows  it  how  to  form  on  its  little  hand 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  he  does  not  speak  it,  he  does 
not  write  it,  but  he  simply  teaches  the  child  to  place  its  hand  in 
the  proper  position  and  it  represents,  and  is  to  his  mind,  the  let- 
ter a,  with  an  idea  just  as  clear,  just  as  intelligent  and  just  as 
wrell  denned,  as  though  he  had  heard  it  spoken  or  seen  it  written 
down.  In  like  manner  he  proceeds  through  the  alphabet,  show- 
ing the  child  the  position  of  the  hand  for  the  letters,  and  by 
repetition  enabling  him  to  remember  them.  When  the  child 
has  committed  them  to  memory,  he  has  taken  his  first  step  in 
absolute  knowledge.  He  has  learned  something  which  signi- 
fies nothing  in  itself  and  yet  is  to  be  the  interpreter  of  all 
knowledge.  He  has  commenced  with  a  new  language  and  is 
prepared  to  begin  its  use.  And  although  he  may  not  commence 
as  early  as  though  he  possessed  his  perfect  faculties,  inasmuch 
as  the  way  in  which  he  is  to  walk  is  more  rugged  and  arduous, 
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yet  he  is  not  long  delayed.  As  early  as  a  hearing  child  is  ready 
to  undertake  any  course  of  systematic  instruction,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  child  is  prepared  to  begin  his  task,  not  in  the  way  of 
formal  lessons,  but  just  as  his  little  companions  have  already 
learned  to  speak.  The  mother,  with  her  child  upon  her  knee, 
teaches  it  to  lisp  after  her  its  first  words  of  speech,  not  by  sys- 
tematic instruction,  but  by  a  moment  at  a  time,  and  by  every 
little  means  she  can  devise  to  awaken  its  curiosity  and  stimu- 
late its  effort.  In  precisely  the  same  manner,  may  the  deaf 
and  dumb  child  be  taught.  The  mother  holding  up  before  its 
sight  a  cup,  spells  the  three  letters  which  form  the  word  and 
the  little  fingers  follow  slowly  and  uncertainly  in  their  first 
effort.  But  now  it  has  mastered  the  achievement,  and  as  it 
runs  about  in  its  play,  it  stops  to  spell  over  on  its  fingers  the 
mysterious  word  or  runs  back  to  its  mother  for  the  smile  of  ap- 
probation at  the  display  of  its  accomplishment.  Every  word 
learned  is  a  lever  to  work  upon  the  future.  Like  the  processes 
of  geometrical  progression,  knowledge  multiplies  itself.  In  a 
very  brief  space  indeed  and  at  an  early  age,  the  child  properly 
cared  for  and  instructed  begins  to  seek  knowledge  of  itself,  and 
its  little  vocabulary,  swelling  by  degrees,  will  soon  embrace  the 
names  of  all  familiar  objects  in  its  vicinity.  It  commences 
talking  in  words  only,  at  first,  as  all  other  children  do.  At  the 
age  of  three  years  and  even  younger,  the  child  may  begin  thus 
its  study  of  language.  We  have  seen  such  instances  and  wit- 
nessed, with  no  little  curiosity  and  pleasure,  the  same  interest 
and  desire  to  repeat  to  itself  and  exhibit  to  others  its  little  stock 
of  knowledge,  which  we  witness  in  children  in  their  first  efforts 
at  speech,  and  in  their  thousand  repetitions  of  words  and  sen- 
tences, unimportant  in  themselves,  to  which  their  minds  con- 
tinually recur  and  about  which  they  linger,  as  it  were  by  an  in- 
stinctive effort  of  memory. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  learns 
the  names  of  things  and  persons  first,  and  many  who  see  their 
way  clear  to  this  point,  will  be  apt  to  falter  here  and  think  that 
this  surely  is  the  extent  of  his  progress  at  home.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  but  at  the  threshold  and  more  ready  and  able  tc 
advance  than  he  was  to  commence.  Supposing  a  mother  tc 
repeat  to  her  deaf  and  dumb  child,  shut  the  door,  if  he  knows 
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the  word  door,  he  will  guess  the  rest,  and  having  guessed  right, 
he  will  know  it  in  future.  If  she  says  to  him,  when  detected 
in  some  wrong  doing,  you  are  naughty,  he  will  understand  it  hy 
intuition.  Children  never  learn  language  by  beginning  with 
that  which  is  difficult  first.  The  progress  is  ever  from  that 
which  is  easy  to  that  which  is  arduous,  and  in  this  way,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  child  may  proceed  from  simple  words  to  the 
understanding  of  all  common  language,  as  steadily  and  as  surely 
as  the  child  who  hears.  The  two  processes  are  perfectly  and 
step  by  step  analogous.  But  the  progress  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
child  must  be  slower,  because  his  method  of  communication  is 
slowTer.  The  great  secret  of  success  is  practice.  Teach  the 
child  to  talk  at  all  times.  Talk  to  him  and  talk  with  him.  Let 
all  the  household  do  the  same.  It  is  not  by  lessons  ;  it  is  not 
by  systematic  instruction,  that  any  child  learns  language  well. 
It  is  by  conversation,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  as  his  ne- 
cessities, his  inclinations,  or  his  circumstances  prompt.  And 
there  is  this  great  advantage  in  thus  teaching  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child  at  home  ;  the  language  which  he  acquires  is  his  mother 
tongue ;  he  thinks  in  it  and  he  converses  in  it  ;  whereas,  the 
language  used  at  all  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  the 
systematic  language  of  signs  ;  and  although  this  is  a  beautiful 
language  and,  where  understood,  the  language  which  the  deaf 
and  dumb  will  not  fail  to  use  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  being  nec- 
essarily an  unwritten  language,  and  far  from  copious,  it  should 
always  occupy  a  place  secondary  in  importance.  If,  there- 
fore, the  deaf  and  dumb  child  learns  to  use  written  language 
first,  it  will  always  be  to  him  more  natural,  more  peculiarly  his 
own,  than  if  he  learned  it  as  a  translation  from  signs. 

Books,  with  pictorial  representations  of  the  text,  will  be  an 
important  aid  in  the  early  efforts  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb 
child  at  home.  They  will  instruct  all  the  better,  because  they 
amuse,  and  to  a  child  toiling  after  language  under  circumstan- 
ces so  perplexing  and  difficult,  it  is  peculiarly  important  that 
no  reasonable  and  proper  incitement  to  curiosity  be  wanting. 
Having  thus  made  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  to  speak,  having 
made  him  acquainted  with  language  as  it  exists  and  is  used 
about  him,  the  way  is  prepared  to  teach  him  as  you  teach  any 
child.    Any  one  familiar  with  the  manual  alphabet  may  take 
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him  as  a  scholar.  He  can  be  provided  with  a  teacher  at  any 
time  at  a  few  hours  notice,  and  the  process  and  appliances  of 
instruction  will  be  the  same  with  him  as  with  the  child 
who  hears.  If  the  lesson  is  in  geography,  the  questions  are 
asked,  the  information  communicated,  and  the  illustrations 
made  as  in  oral  teaching.  There  is  no  difference,  only  that 
while  the  voice  is  silent  the  fingers  speak,  yet  with  the  same 
words,  the  same  significance,  and  the  same  results. 

But  the  education  of  the  soul  of  the  child  and  the  habit  of 
its  spirit,  must  move  on  harmoniously  with  its  intellectual  pro- 
gress. Docility,  kindness,  diligence,  self-restraint,  all  proper 
obedience,  trust,  and  love,  must  be  the  daily  instructions  of 
home.  There  can  be  no  greater  unkindness  to  a  child,  com- 
pelled by  his  situation  to  bear  up  against  a  peculiar  misfortune 
through  life,  than  to  unnerve  and  unfit  him  for  the  struggle  by 
inconsiderate  and  unreasonable  indulgence  in  the  outset.  Steady 
and  judicious  government  is  as  necessary  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  child  as  for  any  other.  The  peculiar  tenderness  with 
which  one  laboring  under  so  great  a  calamity  is  commonly  re 
garded  at  home,  is  not  unfrequently  allowed  to  rule  out,  in  his 
favor,  that  firm  and  unfailing  discipline  which  is  practised  to- 
wards the  other  members  of  the  family.  Yet  such  indulgence 
only  makes  the  virtuous  life  of  the  child  afterwards  a  harder 
struggle  against  early  habit.  Many  suppose  that  the  proper 
and  efficient  government  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  is  peculiarly 
difficult,  and  until  there  be  some  rational  channel  of  communi- 
cation opened,  it  doubtless  is.  Restraint,  force,  or  punishment, 
without  any  reason  given,  or  without  an  understanding  of  its 
justice  and  design,  is  perhaps  worse  than  indulgence.  It  cer- 
tainly is  no  government.  Until  such  time,  then,  as  the  parent 
can  converse  intelligibly  with  his  child,  it  will  need  all  his  skill 
and  ingenuity  so  to  train  him  up,  that  he  shall  not  feel  abused 
and  oppressed,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  shall  be  taught,  fully, 
filial  obedience  and  subjection.  When,  however,  this  point  in 
instruction  is  reached,  and  the  mind  of  the  child  is  no  longer 
in  darkness  in  respect  to  the  reason  of  things  done,  no  child  is 
more  easily  governed  ;  indeed  we  may  say,  no  child  is  governed 
so  easily ;  for  inasmuch  as  not  a  little  of  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  unworthy  associates  is  impotent  in  effect  upon  one  un- 
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able  to  hear,  his  mind  turns  with  a  purer  affection  and  a  more 
confiding  obedience  toward  the  parent  whose  love  is  the  solace 
of  his  life. 

Not  a  little  solicitude  is  felt  by  many  parents  in  respect 
to  the  spiritual  condition  of  their  children  previous  to  their 
receiving  an  education.  They  see,  in  their  outward  lives, 
painful  evidence  of  jar  and  disorder  in  the  inner  being.  What- 
ever else  their  privation  may  have  shut  out,  it,  at  least, 
has  not  shut  out  the  seed  of  corruption,  and  they  feel,  often 
with  painful  intensity,  the  necessity  of  implanting  the  germs  of 
virtue,  of  morality,  and  of  religion.  To  such  parents  we  can 
offer  no  encouragement  except  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  intellectual  course  we  have  recommended.  It  is  generally 
conceded  among  those  conversant  with  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  that  with  persons  born  deaf,  there  is  no  proper 
idea  of  God  or  of  the  soul,  until  the  commencement  of  sys- 
tematic instruction ;  such  instruction  as  is  given  in  schools  for 
the  deaf-mute.  But  let  the  parent  teach  his  child  language, 
even  in  a  rude  and  very  imperfect  way,  and  he  may  then  teach 
him  all  things,  even  as  he  teaches  his  other  children,  by  con- 
versation, by  direct  instruction,  and  by  books. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  why  the  parent  should  not  learn 
the  cultivated  language  of  signs  and  thus  be  able  to  communi- 
cate with  his  deaf  and  dumb  child.  There  are  two  reasons 
against  it,  either  one  of  which  would  be  conclusive.  To  learn 
the  language  of  signs,  requires  a  practice  and  effort  equal  to 
that  necessary  to  learn  a  foreign  spoken  language;  besides,  it 
cannot  be  learned  from  books  ;  it  must,  in  all  cases,  be  taught 
by  the  living  teacher.  Of  course  its  acquisition  would  be  an 
impossibility  in  most  families.  In  the  next  place,  signs,  however 
highly  cultivated,  are  only  a  secondary  language.  They  can- 
not be  written.  They  are  not  an  end  or  aim  in  deaf-mute  in- 
struction, but  only  a  help,  an  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  a  more 
perfect  channel  of  thought.  But  the  little  child,  beginning  to 
learn  words  at  home  and  almost  in  his  infancy,  can  dispense 
with  these.  He  has  many  years  before  him  and  can  afford  to 
come  into  language  in  the  natural  way.  It  will  be  said  by 
some,  perhaps,  that  we  disparage  the  language  of  signs,  but 
we  think  not.  We  believe  that  we  appreciate  signs;  that  we 
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are  attached  to  their  use  we  know.  They  are  invaluable  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  are  the  charm  of  conversation, 
the  gist  of  a  story,  the  essence  of  pleasantry  and  mirth  ;  they 
are  beautiful  in  narration  and  fervent  in  prayer  ;  and  especially 
to  a  large  class  of  deaf-mutes,  whose  intellects,  being  slow,  are 
never  able  fully  to  appreciate  written  language,  are  they  a  treas- 
ure beyond  price.  Were  we  deprived  of  hearing  and  speech  we 
would  not  part  with  them  for  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Yet 
their  very  beauty  and  facility  of  acquisition  may  dispose  the 
mind  to  linger  about  them  and  be  satisfied  with  them,  when  the 
whole  faculties  should  be  bent  to  the  acquisition  of  a  language 
in  which  the  intellect  may  expand  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
capacity. 

We  cannot,  then,  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  child,  commencing  his  education  at  home,  possesses  these 
two  great  advantages ;  first,  that  he  comes  naturally  into  the 
possession  of  written  language.  It  is  his  first  language.  It  is 
not  a  translation  from  signs.  He  learns  it,  as  we  all  do,  by  use, 
proceeding  from  step  to  step  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  child- 
hood. Words  possess  a  significance  to  him  which  only  a  long- 
course  of  experience  can  give,  where  language  is  learned  through 
signs.  And  in  the  second  place,  childhood  is  not  to  him  a  blank 
period.  To  the  child  who  commences  learning  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  there  is  a  portion  of  his  life  which  has 
passed  into  oblivion.  He  begins  to  live  intellectually  at  a  dis- 
parity with  his  body.  His  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  inquiries 
and  errors  are  such  as  we  look  for  in  a  child  of  a  few  years, 
and  contrast  strangely  with  the  maturity  of  his  physical  frame. 
Something  from  his  past  history  is  gone  ;  an  experience  he  can- 
not recall.  From  infancy  to  maturity  there  is  only  a  confused 
remembrance,  and  he  feels,  often  painfully,  that  a  part  of  his 
life  is  wanting  to  him. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  may  not  a  parent,  then,  educate  his  deaf 
and  dumb  child  at  home,  without  the  aid  of  a  public  institution, 
we  reply  that  he  may ;  but  as  few  parents  have  either  the  time 
or  the  ability  to  perfect  the  education  of  their  hearing  children 
at  home,  still  fewer  will  be  found  who  can  successfully  carry  on 
and  complete  the  education  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child.  It  is 
not  of  this  we  have  spoken,  but  of  the  ability  and  obligation 
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resting  on  all  parents  to  teach  their  children  who  are  deprived 
of  hearing  to  use  the  language  of  daily  life  in  their  early  years, 
and  under  the  genial  and  fostering  care  of  home. 

To  those  who  may  have  children  destitute  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  attempt  thus  to 
teach  them.  Even  if  they  fail  in  part,  or  if  the  progress  be 
slow,  it  will  yet  avail  much.  Every  advance  secured  will  make 
the  succeeding  efforts  easier,  and  even  a  very  small  acquaint- 
ance with  language,  obtained  in  infancy,  will  aid  greatly  in  the 
after  mental  development.  When  placed  in  a  public  institu- 
tion for  systematic  training  and  instruction,  it  will  be  a  vantage 
ground  from  which  to  start,  and  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  their  future  progress  will  more  than  maintain  their  rela- 
tive superiority. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  and  Documents  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1849. 

This  report  declares  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  large 
and  flourishing  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  New  York. 
With  the  accompanying  documents,  it  forms  a  pamphlet  of 
eighty  pages,  in  which  the  present  state  of  the  institution  is 
set  forth  with  considerable  particularity  of  specification.  The 
number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty ;  males,  one  hundred  and,  twenty-five  ;  females,  ninety- 
five  ;  of  whom  two  hundred  belong  to  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
twelve  to  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  eight  to  the  British 
♦  Provinces.  These  pupils  are  divided  into  eleven  classes,  "  to 
each  of  which  is  devoted  the  whole  time  of  a  faithful  and  com- 
petent instructor."  The  receipts  of  the  institution,  from  every 
source,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  forty-three  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  ten  cents ;  and  its  dis- 
bursements, forty-two  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dol- 
lars and  thirty-four  cents.  A  special  grant  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  has  been  lately  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  the 
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State,  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  contracted  at  the  enlargement 
of  the  buildings  of  the  institution  in  1846.  Only  two  deaths 
have  occurred  among  the  pupils  during  the  past  year.  Instruc- 
tion is  now  given  to  the  male  pupils  of  the  institution  in  five 
trades ;  viz.  gardening,  cabinet-making,  book-binding,  shoe- 
making  and  tailoring,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that,  within  a 
few  years,  additional  branches  in  the  mechanical  department 
will  be  established.  It  is  stated  that  the  aggregate  of  appro- 
priations made  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  deaf  and  dumb,  has  more  than  doubled  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  now  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  and  it  is  also  stated  that  appropriations  once  made  lor 
this  purpose,  have  never,  in  a  single  instance,  been  withdrawn. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  1848. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  on  the  thirty  first  of  December,  1848,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one ;  of  whom  eiglity-sevenwere  supported  by 
Pennsylvania,  ten  by  Maryland,  seven  by  New  Jersey,  three  by 
Delaware,  and  fourteen  by  their  friends  or  the  Institution.  The 
report  notices  the  death  of  Mr.  James  C.  Murtagh,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  instructor  in  the  establishment,  of  an  affection  of  the 
brain  ;  and  pays  a  merited  tribute  to  his  excellence,  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  man.  Two  of  the  pupils  have  also  died  du- 
ring the  year ;  one,  of  acute  jaundice,  the  other,  of  consump- 
tion. With  these  exceptions,  the  general  health  of  the  inmates 
has  been  remarkably  good.  Seven  instructors  are  employed, 
beside  the  principal.  The  annual  charge  to  the  pupil  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  (or  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars, 
exclusive  of  clothing,)  and  the  lowest  limit  of  reception  is  ten 
years  of  age.  Of  the  twenty-eight  pupils  admitted  during  the 
past  year,  only  eleven  were  born  deaf ;  the  remaining  seventeen 
became  so  by  sickness  and  casualty,  between  the  ages  of  three 
months  and  eight  years.  The  Directors  say,  "  in  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction  we  have  no  discovery  in  the  science  of  edu- 
cation to  present ;  nothing  striking  or  brilliant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  to  record.    The  fruits  of  experience  are  grad- 
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ually  ripening.  Patience,  industry  and  perseverance,  those  old 
virtues,  are  producing  results  substantial  and  cheering." 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Indiana  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1848. 
This  young  institution  numbers  already  ninety-two  pupils, 
who  are  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  three  assistant  in- 
structors.   If  (as  we  suppose,)  the  principal  has  a  class  of  his 
own,  each  of  the  four  teachers  is  charged  with  the  instruction 
of  twenty-three  pupils ;  too  many,  we  should  say,  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  every  pupil  demands  a  large 
amount  of  individual  attention.    A  building  has  been  com- 
menced, of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years.    All  the  pupils,  except  four, 
are  supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  bounty  of  the  State. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.    For  the  year,  1848. 

During  the  past  year,  fifty  deaf  and  dumb  youth  have  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  this  school.  The  principal  is  aided  in 
the  department  of  instruction  by  two  assistants.  The  institu- 
tion enjoys  the  patronage  of  Kentucky  and  Louisiana.  Very 
few,  however,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  latter  State  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  appropriation  for  their  benefit.  The 
Report  notices  the  fact  that  the  number  of  male  pupils  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  the  female,  and  remarks  in  ex- 
planation, "  this  disproportion  arises,  not  from  the  number  of 
female  mutes  being  less  than  of  males,  but  from  the  greater 
unwillingness  of  parents  to  send  their  daughters  from  home." 
The  pupils  have  enjoyed  "  almost  uninterrupted  good  health" 
during  the  year,  and  except  in  a  single  instance,  no  death  has 
occurred  among  them  for  "  many  years." 

Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Illinois  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  For  the 
years,  1847-48. 

The  catalogue  of  this  institution  gives  the  names  of  sixty 
pupils;  thirty-four  males  and  twenty-six  females.    The  instruct- 
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ors  are,  a  principal  and  three  assistants  ;  two  of  them  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  report  states  that  "the  health  which  has  been  en- 
joyed by  the  inmates  during  the  past  year  is,  perhaps,  without 
a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  or  of  the  West."  No 
case  of  sickness  requiring  medical  aid  has  occurred  since  the 
January  of  1848.  Ten  of  the  pupils  are  from  Missouri,  sup- 
ported by  a  fund  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  and  a  similar  appropriation,  it  is  expected,  will 
soon  be  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Iowa.  An  exploration  of 
Illinois  has  been  made,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the  whole 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  State  is  about  Jive 
hundred. 

Tvjenty- Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
for  the  year  1848. 

The  affairs  of  this  institution  are  represented  as  being  in  a 
flourishing  state.  The  catalogue  presents  the  names  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pupils  ;  all  of  them,  writh  three  ex- 
ceptions, belonging  to  Ohio.  The  Superintendent  says  that 
"the  Asylum  has  never  before  been  fitted  up  so  comfortably  as 
at  the  present  time."  Particular  allusion  is  made  to  the  fur- 
naces by  which  the  building  is  warmed,  and  to  the  "  cisterns 
and  force  pumps  for  throwing  wTater  into  the  upper  stories,  for 
daily  necessary  purposes."  But  one  death  has  occurred  among 
the  pupils  during  the  year.  The  specimens  of  composition  by 
pupils  of  the  Asylum,  appended  to  the  Report,  are  unusually 
excellent.  One  of  them  has  particularly  pleased  us  for  its 
poetic  beauty,  both  of  thought  and  expression.  We  refer  to 
the  piece  entitled,  "  Imaginary  Thoughts  of  a  Wandering 
Moonbeam." 

"  The  Happy  Educated  Mute." 

An  unknown  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  "  a  graduate 
of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  sends  us  the 
following  communication. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Carlin's  piece  of  poetry,  entitled  1  The 
Mute's  Lament,'  which  was  published  in  the  first  number  oi 
your  most  interesting  and  instructive  Annals.     He  seems  to 
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ament  his  calamity,  which  is  deafness  and  dumbness.  Some 
of  your  readers,  from  this  piece,  may  believe  that  such  is  the 
case  with  all  deaf-mutes,  both  educated  and  uneducated.  To 
acquaint  them  with  the  happiness  of  deaf-mutes,  you  may 
publish  this  article  in  your  periodical.    I  am  a  deaf-mute. 

"  Is  the  condition  of  such  deaf-mutes  as  have  been  taught  the 
Christian  religion  and  various  branches  of  knowledge,  and  have 
received  directions  as  to  the  route  to  happiness  and  respecta- 
bility, still  as  lamentable  as  it  was  previous  to  their  being  edu- 
cated? Are  they  unhappy  because  they  have  not  the  inesti- 
mable sense  of  hearing  which  others  have  ?  He  that  says  yes, 
in  answer  to  these  questions,  is  greatly  mistaken.  If  he  has 
never  seen  educated  deaf-mutes,  he  had  better  go  and  see  them 
and  judge  for  himself.  But  sometimes  persons  who  have  seen 
them  still  say  that  they  are  generally  unhappy,  in  consequence 
of  their  bein^  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  this 
misfortune  does  not  make  them  unhappy.  Human  misery  or 
unhappiness  consists  in  painful  and  disagreeable  sensations  and 
emotions.  Human  happiness  consists  in  pleasing  and  agreeable 
sensations  and  emotions.  Most  educated  deaf-mutes  are  pious 
and  happy. 

"  Often  have  I  been  asked  if  I  were  happy,  and  if  I  wished  to 
speak  and  hear.  I  have  answered  that  I  was  as  happy  as  any 
man,  and  that  I  never  wished  very  much  to  speak  and  hear. 
The  persons  w"ho  asked  me  these  questions  said,  that  if  they 
were  in  my  situation  they  should  be  very  unhappy.  All  the 
living  creatures  God  has  made  are  happy  on  account  of  his 
benevolence.  Are  deaf-mutes  excepted  ?  No.  He  has  provi- 
ded means  by  which  knowledge,  so  essential  to  happiness  and 
virtue,  can  be  imparted  to  them. 

"How  numerous  and  how  exquisite  are  the  pleasures  which 
the  good  educated  deaf-mute  enjoys  in  this  life  !  The  most 
important  of  the  human  senses  is  sight.  Without  it,  we  should 
not  be  as  happy  as  we  are.  Without  it,  we  could  not  build 
houses,  ships,  bridges,  and  do  a  great  many  other  things  to  pro- 
mote our  happiness  and  comfort.  If  all  people  except  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  were  blind,  the  former  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
government  and  interests  of  their  country.  God  has  made 
mountains,  hills,  valleys  and  rushing  waters  so  sublime  and 
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beautiful.  The  deaf-mute  views  them  with  delight.  God  has 
placed  the  brilliant  sun,  beautiful  moon,  and  millions  of  bright 
stars  in  the  sky,  in  order  to  please  the  eye  and  give  us  warmth 
and  light.  '  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is 
for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.'  How  infinitely  varied  and  how 
beautiful  and  sweet  the  flowers  are  !  The  deaf-mute  amuses 
himself  in  smelling  and  looking  at  them.  There  is  almost  an 
endless  variety  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  this  world.  The 
more  he  contemplates  them,  the  more  he  admires  the  goodness, 
power  and  wisdom,  of  the  Being  who  made  them. 

"  Reading  is  another  source  of  the  highest  delight  to  him.  The 
Bible,  the  best  of  books,  is  his  companion.  The  civilized  world 
abounds  in  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers.  He  has  access 
to  them.  Thus  he  is  happy.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
pleasures  which  he  enjoys  in  this  life,  and  in  another  world  he 
will  be  happy  forever  with  the  angels,  and  there  he  shall  hear 
and  speak." 

Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  article  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Annals,  we  ventured  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  a  Conven- 
tion of  American  Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  be  held 
at  such  time  and  place  as  might  be  mutually  agreed  upon  ;  and 
added  certain  reasons  in  favor  of  a  meeting  of  this  character. 
Since  that  article  was  written  and  printed,  we  have  received  a 
circular,  signed  by  the  President  and  two  of  the  Professors  of 
the  New  York  Institution,  in  which  a  similar  convention  is 
recommended,  and  certain  inquiries  are  proposed  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  constituted.  The  fact  that 
this  subject  has  suggested  itself,  almost  simultaneously  and. 
without  pre-consultation,  to  the  two  oldest  and  largest  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  country,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  time  has  come,  or  nearly  so,  for  realizing  the  idea.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  arrange  the  details  of  such  a  convention,  so 
as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  all  who  would  like  to  engage  in 
it,  but  with  proper  care  and  diligence,  any  difficulties  of  this 
nature  could  doubtless  be  overcome. 
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There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  grimace  in  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  arising  probably,  at  first,  from 
the  difficulty  which  the  mute  experiences  in  making  himself 
fully  understood,  leading  him  to  call  in  the  aid  of  distorted 
features  and  uncouth  expression  to  help  out  his  meaning.  Thus 
he  overacts,  and  as  teachers  learn  the  language  of  signs,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  mutes  themselves,  they  imbibe, 
almost  unconsciously,  their  peculiar  expression  and  manner, 
and  thus  permanency  is  given  to  much  that  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  ungraceful. 

We  have  often  thought  that  a  large  looking-glass  would  be  a 
useful  article  in  our  school  rooms,  where  teacher  and  pupils 
might  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  ludicrous  looks  and 
attitudes,  and  thus  see  what  a  display  of  themselves  they  are 
making. 

Of  course  there  may  be  an  opposite  extreme  of  stiffness,, 
and  a  dull  want  of  expression,  which  ought  equally  to  be 
guarded  against,  but  the  strong  tendency  is  to  the  extreme  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  The  success  of  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  aware,  depends  in  no  small  degree, 
upon  the  clearness  and  definiteness,  with  which  he  is  able  to 
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communicate  with  his  pupils,  through  the  medium  of  signs  ; 
thus  leading  them  to  precision  in  their  own  ideas  ;  but  this  he 
surely  can  do,  without  violating  good  taste  or  descending  be- 
low his  proper  level. 

This  evil  has  its  origin,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  want  of  re- 
finement which,  of  course,  is  natural  to  uncultivated  mutes.  It 
is  communicated  from  one  to  another,  and  is  even  imbibed  by 
instructors,  in  their  zeal  to  bring  themselves,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, into  contact  with  the  minds  of  their  unfortunate  pupils  ; 
just  as  many  parents  adopt  the  crude  and  imperfect  speech  of 
their  children  and  thus  confirm  them  therein. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  proper  corrective  is  found  in  the 
care  of  teachers  to  avoid  this  effect  upon  themselves,  and  by  pre- 
senting constantly  to  their  pupils  the  model  of  appropriate  ex- 
pression and  graceful  action,  lead  them  to  catch  the  same.  On 
the  contrary,  if  no  care  is  taken  in  these  respects,  the  pupil 
will  be  confirmed  in  whatever  of  disagreeable  and  uncouth  ex- 
pression he  has  himself,  or,  if  originally  free  from  it,  will  be 
sure  to  imbibe  it  from  his  associates  and  his  instructor. 

It  will  be  our  object  to  suggest  a  few  considerations,  which 
may  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  what  is  graceful  and  pleasing, 
rather  than  uncomely  and  disagreeable,  in  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  and  the  general  aspect  and  manner  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  make  them  more  agreeable  compan- 
ions to  each  other.  They  are  susceptible  to  the  impression  of 
that  which  is  pleasing  or  disagreeable  in  the  looks  and  manners 
of  their  associates,  and  whatever  can  be  done  to  remove  that 
which  is  unpleasant  to  each  other,  will,  it  is  obvious,  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  mutual  regard.  Isolated  as  they  will  be,  to  some 
extent,  from  others,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  drawn  as 
closely  as  possible  to  each  other.  This  attachment  may  begin, 
and  should  be  cemented,  in  every  way,  while  they  are  associat- 
ed together  for  the  purpose  of  instruction ;  and  besides  its 
cheerful  and  beneficial  effects  during  this  period,  it  may,  through 
agreeable  recollections,  exert  its  benign  influence  on  their  sub- 
sequent character,  and  augment  their  happiness  in  after  life. 

It  will  also  make  them  more  beloved  by  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances ;  especially  those  of  their  own  age  ;  and,  at  length, 
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more  acceptable  as  members  of  society.  The  uneducated 
mute  is,  in  a  great  degree,  cut  off  from  sympathy  and  intercourse 
with  those  around  him,  and  is  looked  upon,  by  many,  as  well- 
nigh  a  soulless  being,  having  nothing  in  common  with  humanity 
but  his  physical  organization,  and  even  that  imperfect.  It 
should  be  the  design,  therefore,  of  his  education,  not  only  to 
develop  his  faculties,  and  unfold  to  him  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge, but,  by  these  and  every  means,  to  restore  him  to  society, 
and  bring  him  as  much  as  possible  within  the  warm  circle  of 
human  sympathies  and  interest.  He  should  not  only  be  able 
to  communicate  with  others,  but  also  to  make  an  agreeable  im- 
pression upon  them. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  intelligent  mutes  generally  awaken 
much  interest  in  those  who  visit  our  institutions.  Still  it  is 
true  that  the  pleasure  and  interest  which  they  inspire,  is  to  some 
minds  diminished,  if  a  positive  feeling  of  disgust  be  not  excited, 
by  the  peculiar  grimace  which  prevails  to  such  an  extent  among 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  gratification  which  is  experienced 
m  witnessing  the  processes  of  their  instruction,  and  the  ad- 
miration felt  in  beholding  the  triumph  of  art  over  their  pecul- 
iar infirmity,  we  sometimes  hear  it  said,  "  What  disagreeable 
faces  they  make  /"  thus  betraying  an  unfavorable  impression 
left  upon  the  mind.  The  same  impression  will  be  made,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  upon  those  with  whom  they  meet  in 
after  life.  Care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  their 
teachers,  to  correct  this  tendency  to  distort  the  features  and 
assume  disagreeable  expressions  of  countenance. 

The  parents  and  near  relatives  of  these  youth  naturally  and 
strongly  desire,  that  whatever  is  peculiar,  and  especially  what- 
ever is  repulsive  in  their  appearance,  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  removed.  No  parent  is  willing  that  his  child  should  be,  in 
any  degree,  an  object  of  aversion  or  disgust.  Hence,  in  the 
case  of  hearing  or  speaking  children,  great  pains  are  taken  to 
cultivate  the  manners,  and  impart  correctness,  propriety  and 
even  elegance  of  speech.  But  not  more  certainly  do  the  un- 
comely manners  and  language  of  a  speaking  child  betoken  ill- 
breeding,  than  the  uncouth  looks  and  actions  of  the  mute  evince 
that  he  has  been  the  subject  of  similar  neglect. 

It  is  very  generally  true  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  if  not  of 
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their  instructors,  that  they  greatly  offend  against  good  taste  in 
these  respects  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  point  and  vividness  in 
making  signs  demand  it  ;  but  why  is  it  necessary  to  outrage 
good  taste  in  order  to  give  effect  to  signs,  more  than  to  add 
strength  to  speech. 

We  are  anxious  that  mutes,  as  a  class,  should  not  be  distin- 
guished by  any  unpleasant  peculiarity  of  expression  or  manner  ; 
and  we  have  often  noticed  with  pleasure  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  among  them,  after  they  have  left  our  insti- 
tutions, and  begun  to  mingle  in  society,  exhibit  in  their  appear- 
ance and  manners,  very  little  indication  of  their  peculiar  in- 
firmity ;  except  that  which  necessarily  results  from  their  ina- 
bility to  hear  and  speak.  There  are  indeed  among  them  some 
examples  of  a  high  degree  of  polished  mariners  and  graceful 
expression.  And  if  proper  care  is  taken,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  otherwise  ;  for  it  is  conceded  that  there  is 
an  inherent  beauty  in  the  language  of  signs,  which  cannot  but 
be  favorable  to  the  development  of  pleasing  expression. 

We  desire  to  see  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
not  only  present,  as  they  do,  such  a  collection  of  happy  faces, 
enlivened  with  gayety  and  smiles  ;  but  we  would  banish  from 
the  midst  of  them  all  that  detracts  from  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion, which  is,  in  general,  made  upon  visitors  ;  and  would  send 
forth  our  pupils  into  the  world,  possessed  of  pleasing  manners, 
and  as  free  as  possible  from  disagreeable  peculiarities. 

This  cultivation  of  manner  is  still  more  important  in  regard 
to  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  deaf-mutes  themselves.  The 
direct  tendency  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  produce  that  refinement 
of  the  feelings  and  sentiments,  which  is  so  important  to  the 
character,  and  in  which  every  uncultivated  mind  is  apt  to  be 
deficient.  If  children  are  instructed  to  avoid  what  is  disagree- 
able and  offensive  in  outward  expression,  it  will  be  perhaps 
the  readiest  method  to  give  them  a  nice  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  the  feelings  of  others.  The  effort  to  please,  if  it  flow  from 
benevolence,  develops  and  strengthens  that  principle. 

So  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  good  taste.  Among  the 
first  simple  lessons  herein,  are  those  which  begin  with  decorum, 
and  all  the  attention  which  the  mute  can  be  induced  to  bestow 
in  refining  outward  expression  will  form  his  taste  to  the  per- 
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ception  of  whatever  is  becoming  in  deportment  and  lovely  in 
character. 

But  with  no  sentiment  is  comeliness  of  manner  more  inti- 
mately allied  than  with  the  sentiment  of  self  respect. 

Let  the  mute  by  conscious  endeavor,  free  himself  from  offen- 
sive peculiarities  of  countenance  and  manner,  and  he  cannot 
but  respect  himself  the  more,  as  he  sees  that  he  has  awakened 
more  regard  in  those  around  him.  And  it  will  be  natural  and 
easy  for  him  to  go  still  further,  and  by  correcting  what  is  un- 
lovely and  disagreeable  in  his  disposition  and  conduct,  and  cul- 
tivating all  the  elements  of  a  good  character,  to  win  a  more 
lasting  esteem,  and  inspire  himself  with  a  higher  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  worth.  Thus,  from  such  simple  beginnings 
may  grow  at  length  the  most  essential  virtues. 

On  the  contrary,  let  him  feel  that  he  is  awkward  and  un- 
couth, that  his  appearance  excites  the  ridicule  or  awakens  the 
disgust  of  his  companions,  and  nothing  will  tend  so  much 
to  depress  him  in  his  own  estimation,  and  discourage  his 
efforts  at  improvement  in  every  respect.  He  should  there- 
fore be  taught,  by  a  pleasing  example  and  by  kind  sugges- 
tions, to  correct  these  defects,  which,  if  they  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  removed,  may  by  suitable  painstaking  be  much 
amended. 

And  here  it  occurs  to  us  to  remark  in  general,  that  what  is 
repulsive  in  the  manners  and  countenances  of  others  is  often 
not  so  much  the  result  of  natural  defects,  or  even  the  want  of 
cultivation,  as  of  some  defect  of  character  or  perversity  of  dis- 
position. And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  remarkable  to  how  late 
a  period  in  life,  the  comeliness  of  the  human  countenance  is 
often  preserved,  through  the  possession  of  unvarying  sweet- 
ness and  serenity  of  temper  ;  whereas  the  action  of  malign 
emotions  distorts  the  features  and  imparts  a  disagreeable  ex- 
pression to  the  face. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  this  subject,  which  has  a  more  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  moral  influence  exerted  on  the  minds  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  their  instructors.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that,  as  the  sense  of  hearing  is  denied  them,  the  eye  is 
the  principal  channel  of  all  their  impressions,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  their  characters  will  be  chiefly  molded  through 
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this  medium.  It  is  of  great  importance  then,  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  right  impressions.  Their  affection  and  con- 
fidence and  even  their  admiration  should  bo  won  by  their 
teacher.  All  that  is  offensive  to  good  taste  should  be  avoided,, 
and  especially  every  exhibition  of  impatience  or  ill  regulated 
feeling,  as  being  undignified  and  on  that  account  fitted  to  lessen 
their  respect  for  him.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  moral 
education  of  a  child  depends  more  upon  the  example  and  man- 
ner of  his  teacher  than  upon  his  precepts.  The  mind  is  much 
more  open  to  impression  than  to  direct  instruction,  and  the 
mold  of  character  which  is  thus  given  is  more  lasting  than  any 
other.  It  is  in  fact  almost  essential  to  the  securing  of  any  good 
result  from  preceptive  teaching,  that  the  heart  be  first  reached 
through  a  winning  manner,  or  such,  at  least,  as  produces  the 
conviction  of  benevolent  intention.  If  therefore  the  teacher 
of  mute  children  wishes  favorably  to  impress  their  minds  on 
any  subject,  and  to  awaken  in  them  worthy  sentiments  and 
emotions,  let  him  avoid  every  thing  disagreeable  in  his  looks 
and  gestures;  for  whatever  is  harsh  and  forbidding,  or  even  un- 
dignified and  ungraceful,  will  least  of  all  find  its  way  to  their 
hearts.  In  the  inculcation  of  moral  principles,  or  the  commu- 
nication of  religious  truth,  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve 
an  air  and  manner  befitting  the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  the 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  removed  from  any  affectation  of 
solemnity.  Especially  in  the  offering  up  of  prayer,  through 
the  medium  of  signs,  should  there  be  perfect  simplicity  and 
chasteness  of  manner  ;  that  the  attention  of  those  who  unite  in 
this  form  of  devotion  may  meet  with  nothing  to  divert  the 
thoughts  from  the  sacred  purpose  of  worship,  or  lessen  the  rev- 
erential awe  which  should  possess  the  mind. 


THE  DEAF  MUSICIAN. 

It  was  the  20th  of  March,  1827.  In  the  poorly  furnished 
apartment  of  a  small  house  in  Baden  in  Austria,  an  old  man 
was  making  preparations  for  a  journey.  He  hastily  folded 
within  a  knapsack  a  few  changes  of  linen.  The  weather  was 
cold,  the  windows  were  covered  with  hoarfrosts,  and  yet  only  a 
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few  dying  embers  burned  upon  the  hearth.  Either  the  old 
man's  mind  was  too  deeply  engrossed  to  think  of  feeding  the 
flame,  or  perhaps  his  scanty  resources  needed  careful  husband- 
ing to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  approaching  journey. 

In  truth,  the  aspect  of  the  room  bespoke  a  state  of  want 
rather  than  of  affluence.  A.  bed  with  curtains  of  faded  green 
serge,  a  few  antique  arm-chairs  of  varnished  wood,  covered 
with  well-worn  tapestry,  a  walnut  table,  and  a  harpsichord, 
composed  its  entire  furniture.  The  harpsichord  was  strewed 
with  music,  partly  in  manuscript  ;  and  a  flying  sheet  covered 
with  nearly  illigible  notes,  and  disfigured  by  numerous  erasures 
showed  what  had  been  the  old  man's  recent  employment.  The 
occupier  of  this  desolate  abode  was  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  His  lofty  forehead,  encircled  by  locks  of  silver 
gray,  beamed  with  intelligence,  although  he  appeared  bowed 
down  beneath  the  weight  of  some  great  affliction.  A  dark  fire 
kindled  in  his  hazel  eyes,  and  his  cheeks,  glowing  with  one 
bright  feverish  spot  of  hectic  color,  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  deadly  paleness  which  overspread  the  rest  of  his  counte- 
nance. When  the  knapsack  was  made  up,  the  old  man  ap- 
proached the  table,  on  which  lay  an  open  letter,  stamped  with 
the  Vienna  post-mark.  He  took  it  up,  and  stood  awhile  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  its  contents,  though  it  only  contained  these 
few  words  : — 

'  My  dear  Uncle — Pardon  me  the  grief  which  I  am  occasion- 
ing you  ;  but  implicated  in  an  unhappy  transaction,  I  have  just 
received  an  order  to  quit  Vienna,  whence  I  am  commanded 
for  the  future  to  absent  myself.  I  beseech  you  to  come  to  my 
aid  :  you  alone  can  save  me.    Adieu.  John.' 

This  letter  came  from  a  nephew  whom  he  had  brought  up 
and  whose  disorderly  conduct  had  rendered  necessary  the  rig- 
orous mandate  which  now  banished  him  from  the  capital. 

When  the  old  man  had  perused  it  once  more,  he  appeared 
confirmed  in  his  resolution,  and  with  his  knapsack  in  one  hand 
and  his  walking-stick  in  the  other,  he  prepared  to  set  out.  But 
on  reaching  the  threshold,  he  turned  back,  and  casting  a  look 
of  deep  regret  on  this  modest  asylum,  where  he  had  long  and 
happily  dwelt;  he  sighed;  then,  as  if  attracted  by  a  magic 
charm,  he  returned  to  his  harpsichord,  and  quickly  laying  down 
what  he  held  in  his  hands,  he  ran  his  fingers  over  the  discol- 
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ored  notes  of  the  instrument.  His  gloomy  and  dejected  coun- 
tenance was  gradually  lightened  up  with  an  expression  of  in- 
tense happiness,  and  a  sublime  strain  ascended  towards  Hea- 
ven ;  a  fitting  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Almighty. 

As  he  plunged  into  these  regions  of  harmony,  it  seemed  as 
if  his  spirit  had  bid  adieu  to  earth,  and  soared  to  the  realms 
above  in  search  of  consolation.  But  soon  all  was  again  silent; 
the  old  man  wept ;  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  exclaimed — '  And 
to  think  that  I  can  hear  nothing  !'    Alas  !  he  was  deaf. 

The  poor  pilgrim  again  took  up  his  staff,  and  set  forth  on  his 
journey.  At  the  turning  of  the  street,  he  once  more  looked 
round  on  the  humble  dwelling  where  he  had  passed  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  shut  out  by  his  infirmity  from  the  sounds  of 
the  external  world.  Music  for  him  only  existed  within  the  soul. 
He  walked  on  into  the  country ;  for,  by  way  of  husbanding 
his  small  store,  he  was  going  on  foot  from  Baden  to  Vienna. 
The  evening  closed  in  :  the  old  man  stopped  before  a  peasant's 
cottage.  He  had  presumed  too  much  on  his  strength,  having 
expected  before  night  closed  in  to  reach  Vienna,  from  which 
the  village  of  Baden  is  only  ten  leagues  distant.  He  had 
walked  vigorously,  but  night  approached,  and  he  felt  his 
strength  failing  him.  He  knocked  at  the  door  ;  a  young  girl 
opened  it,  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  The  old  man,  who 
guessed  her  question  from  the  movement  of  her  lips,  replied, 
1  hospitality,  my  good  girl.'  *  Come  in  then,  there  is  always  a 
welcome  at  my  father's  hearth  for  the  benighted  traveler.' 
Thus  cordially  invited,  he  entered  a  large  room  where  the  fru- 
gal evening  repast  was  smoking  upon  a  homely  table.  A  cover 
was  quickly  laid  for  him  near  the  father  of  the  family,  and  he 
sat  down  to  table  with  the  friendly  household  group.  After 
supper,  he  seated  himself  in  an  old  leathern  arm-chair  by  the 
chimney  corner  :  a  cheerful  fire  blazed  upon  the  hearth.  The 
mother  and  daughter  cleared  the  table,  whilst  the  father  opened 
an  old  harpsichord,  and  the  three  sons  took  down  their  instru- 
ments which  hung  against  the  wall.  They  consisted  of  an  alto, 
a  violincello,  and  a  hautboy. 

The  performers  attuned  their  instruments,  the  mother  and 
daughter  seated  themselves  with  their  work  near  the  flre? 
where  a  single  lamp  afforded  the  needful  light.  The  father 
gave  the  signal,  and  the  four  musicians  began  a  piece  with 
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that  ensemble,  with  that  knowldege  of  measure,  which  the  Ger- 
mans possess  beyond  all  other  nations.  By  degrees  their  eyes 
kindled,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  ardor  of  the  senti- 
ment with  which  they  were  transported.  The  two  women  lis- 
tened whilst  they  almost  held  in  their  breath.  Their  work  fell 
from  their  hands.  The  music  ceased — they  exchanged  looks 
of  delight — the  young  girl  kissed  her  father's  gray  hairs  with 
emotion ;  they  forgot  the  presence  of  their  guest.  He  had 
followed  all  their  movements  with  a  longing  eye,  for  his  deaf- 
ness prevented  his  hearing  a  single  note  of  the  music  which 
had  so  deeply  affected  them. 

'  Oh,  how  happy  you  are,'  he  said  with  a  faltering  voice,  '  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  this  delicious  pleasure  !  Alas  !  it  is  long  since 
I  have  been  able  to  hear  either  the  human  voice,  or  music 
which  is  the  voice  of  God.  When  I  go  out  to  meditate  in  the 
forests,  I  feel  indeed  the  wind  which  blows  around  me,  but  I 
hear  not  its  mighty  voice,  whilst  it  shakes  the  trees,  or  mur- 
murs among  the  leaves, mingling  with  the  general  harmony  of 
nature.  When  I  return  from  my  walk  at  the  close  of  a  fine 
summer's  day,  I  can  indeed  see  the  young  shepherdess  as  she 
leads  her  flock  to  be  watered  at  the  fountain,  but  I  cannot  hear 
either  her  joyous  song  or  the  tingling  sound  of  the  sheep-bells. 
I  can  see  the  lark  fly  swiftly  to  the  valley  where  her  nest  lies 
hidden,  but  I  hear  not  her  melodious  voice  mingling  with  the 
whisper  of  the  breeze.  Oh,  music  !  harmony  !  it  is  my  life  ; 
but,  alas  !  its  vocal  expression  is  lost  to  me  forever.    Let  me, 

I  pray  you,  read  the  pages  which  have  so  deeply  stirred  you.' 
He  rose,  took  the  sheet  in  his  hand,  a  sudden  paleness  over- 
spread his  features  ;  he  sunk  upon  his  seat  overwhelmed  with 
emotion. 

He  had  just  read  upon  the  cover,  '  Allegretto  from  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  of  Beethoven.'  All  gathered  around  him,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  agitation.  When  he  was  able  at 
length  to  command  his  voice,  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  said, 

I I  am  Beethoven.1  At  the  sound  of  his  name  the  father  lifted 
his  woolen  cap  from  his  head,  and  the  sons  bowed  with  the 
deepest  reverence.  Beethoven  pressed  their  hands  in  his,  and 
wept  for  joy.  The  good  peasants  kissed  these  venerated  hands  ; 
for  this  man  they  felt  was  the  genius  who  had  lightened  for 
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them  the  daily  burthen  of  life — the  genius  so  honored  in  Vi- 
enna that  when  he  took  his  daily  walk,  the  passers-by  ex- 
clamed,  '  There  is  Beethoven  !'  and  silently  made  way  for  him, 
lest  they  should  interrupt  his  meditations.  The  peasants  looked 
with  unwearied  delight  on  that  noble  brow  where  grief  had  in- 
deed stamped  its  fatal  marks,  but  which  still  was  encircled  with 
the  halo  of  genius. 

Beethoven  then  seated  himself  at  the  harpsichord,  and  desir- 
ing the  young  people  to  take  up  their  instruments,  he  played 
for  them  his  own  symphony.  It  was  a  moment  of  unspeaka- 
ble happiness. 

When  they  had  finished,  Beethoven  improvised  sublime  mel- 
odies ;  his  spirit,  breaking  through  the  bonds  which  enchained 
him  to  earth,  seemed  to  rise  triumphantly  towards  heaven. 

The  poor  harpsichord  under  his  hand  gave  forth  unwonted 
sounds — sometimes  majestic  as  the  voice  of  thunder,  some- 
times mysterious  as  the  sighs  of  the  dying. 

Alas  !  it  was  the  song  of  the  swan  !  A  part  of  the  night 
thus  glided  on.  The  bed  usually  occupied  by  the  father  of  the 
family,  was  prepared  for  Beethoven,  and  he  was  constrained  to 
accept  it. 

During  the  night  he  became  feverish,  and  to  cool  his  burning 
brow,  he  arose  and  went  out  into  the  open  air,  too  slightly  clad. 
The  air  was  bitterly  cold;  the  wind  groaned  in  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  penetrating  rain  drifted  over  the  country. 
When  the  old  man  returned  he  was  benumbed.  The  dropsy 
from  which  he  had  long  suffered,  mounted  to  his  chest  and  too 
soon  it  became  apparent  that  all  remedies  were  useless.  He 
was  with  difficulty  transported  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  visited 
by  a  physician,  who  pronounced  his  case  a  hopeless  one. 
Hummel,  his  dearest  and  truest  friend,  heard  of  his  danger, 
and  flew  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments  ;  but  he  was  almost 
insensible.  The  words  he  sought  to  utter,  expired  on  his  pallid 
lips.  Still  he  recognised  his  early  friend,  and  thanked  him 
with  a  mournful  smile.  Hummel  pressed  the  icy-cold  hand 
within  his  own  with  deep  emotion. 

When  the  dying  man  felt  the  pressure,  his  glazed  eye  kindled 
with  a  momentary  consciousness. 

He  sunk  back  upon  the  pillow.  With  a  gentle  sigh  the 
spirit  had  fled  ! 
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BT   LAURENT  CLERC. 

[Concluded  from  page  89  ] 

[At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  "the  Theory  of  Signs" 
by  the  Abbe  Sicard,  we  find  a  notice  of  the  infancy  of  Massieu 
by  Madam  Victoria  Clo,  a  French  protestant  lady  of  great  in- 
telligence and  much   sensibility,  who,  in  early  youth,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Clo,  a  rich  Italian  catholic  gentleman,  resident 
at  Paris.     Although  they  were  the  children  of  parents  of  a 
different  creed,  yet  they  lived  very  happily  together,  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  never  tried  to  persuade  one  another  to  change 
their  religion.    Had  they,  however,  ever  made  the  attempt,  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  would  have  succeeded,  as  they  each 
held  fast  to  the  faith  of  their  parents  through  life.    They  had 
their  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Institution  for  the 
the  deaf  and  dumb.    Of  course,  they  had  frequent  opportunity 
to  come  and  see  the  Abbe  Sicard  and  his  pupils ;  but  though 
they  had  free  access  to  the  school-rooms,  they  had  not  much 
chance  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  method  of  teaching. 
Madam  Clo,  especially,  persisted  in  believing  that  everything 
wras  material  in  the  Abbe  Sicard's  mode  of  instruction,  and 
that,  consequently,  there  was  no  means  of  making  the  deaf 
and  dumb  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar,  much  less 
with  the  laws  of  Syntax,  without  which  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  those  unfortunate  beings  to  express  their  own 
thoughts,  or  to  comprehend  those  of  others.     She  wished 
therefore,  to  ascertain  how  the  teacher  could  supply  this  de- 
ficiency ;  how  he  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  were  inces- 
santly opposing  the  triumph  of  art  over  nature  ;  how  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  pupils  comprehend  abstract  and  strictly 
intellectual  ideas.    She  was  permitted  to  converse  with  Mas- 
sieu, and  by  interrogating  him  on  the  value  of  words,  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  had  an  exact  notion  of  their  value ;  whether 
he  perceived  their  synonyms,  if  there  were  any ;  or  whether 
he  found  no  synonym,  when  there  was  none.    It  was  not  long 
before  she  was  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  success 
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obtained ;  and  she  not  only  admired  the  Abbe  Sicard,  but  also 
determined  to  make  ample  amends  for  her  incredulity,  by  pub- 
lishing the  particulars  of  the  childhood  of  his  pupil  Massieu, 
and  the  process  of  his  education,  together  with  his  answers  to 
her  questions  and  to  those  of  others.  I  remember  many  of 
these  answers  as  I  was  present  at  the  exhibitions  where  they 
were  made.  There  are  a  great  many  others  which  I  do  not 
find  in  Madam  Clo's  notices,  and  which,  however,  are  also 
worth  mentioning  ;  among  others,  this  : 

"  Dieu  raisonne-t-il  ? 

Non,  repondit  Massieu. 

Comment,  Dieu  ne  raisonne  pas  ?  dit  tout  le  monde.  ? 

Non,  repete  Massieu,  et  voici  pourquoi. 

On  raisonne  pour  trouver  la  verite  ou  pour  la  communiquer ; 
or  Dieu  ne  raisonne  pas  pour  trouver  la  verite,  puisqu'il  est  la 
verite  meme  ;  il  ne  raisonne  pas  pour  la  communiquer,  it  Tin- 
spire." 

"  Does  God  reason  ? 

No,  answered  Massieu. 

How,  God  does  not  reason  ?  Does  not  every  body  say,  he 
does  ? 

No,  repeats  Massieu,  and  I  wi!l  tell  you  why. 

We  reason  in  order  to  discover  the  truth,  or  to  communicate 
it ;  now,  God  does  not  reason  to  find  the  truth,  as  he  is  the  truth 
itself.    He  does  not  reason  to  communicate  it,  he  inspires  it." 

In  effect,  God  who  is  only  a  Spirit,  the  eternal  source  of  all 
spirits,  independent  of  space,  of  motion  and  of  time,  conceives 
without  effort,  and  does  not  need  reasoning  in  order  to  think. 

To  conclude,  the  notice  of  Madam  Clo  of  the  infancy  of 
Massieu,  is  so  curious,  that  I  dare  say,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Annals.  It  was  translated  from 
the  French  in  1820,  and  published  in  the  ''Elementary  exer- 
cises for  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution  ;"  but  the 
work  is  so  little  known,  or  at  least,  has  been  read  by  so  few, 
that  we  have  thought  it  worthy  of  a  place  on  our  pages.] 

"  What  sensible  person  is  not  penetrated  with  the  necessity 
of  rendering  homage  to  the  paternal  inspiration  of  that  pious 
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philanthropist,  who  has  restored  to  themselves  the  innocent 
victims  of  an  error  of  nature.  The  beneficence  of  the  Abbe 
de  V  Epee  should  command  a  sacred  acknowledgment  from 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  from  maternal  tenderness.  The 
modest  attempts  of  this  ecclesiastic,  were  so  many  triumphs 
over  the  painful  efforts  of  his  predecessors.  His  reason  dis- 
carded their  systems,  and  his  heart  created  a  language  for  the 
use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

From  that  moment  the  mother  believed  she  had  obtained 
every  thing  ;  and  pressing  to  her  bosom  the  infant,  from  whom 
as  yet,  she  only  heard  mournful  sighs,  she  saw  in  him  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven,  who  could  console  her  in  her  misfortunes. 
The  public  came  in  crowds  to  the  school  of  the  celebrated 
instructor.  He  was  applauded  with  transport ;  he  was  listened 
to  with  respectful  silence,  and  he  received  the  homage  of  all 
hearts,  all  ages  and  all  sexes.  The  philosophic  world  con- 
ceived another  ambition  for  the  happiness  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  They  blessed  the  endeavors  of  that  venerable  man, 
whose  only  end  was  to  initiate  these  unfortunate  children  into 
a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  heaven.  They  thought  it  useful 
to  unite  to  this  celestial  science,  that  which  would  reveal  to 
them  the  secrets  of  social  relation ;  but  time  reserved  this 
double  prodigy  for  the  successor  of  the  first  friend  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  We  do  not  mean  to  make  a  comparison  between 
these  two  persons,  whose  zeal  and  talents  have  acquired  them 
a  permanent  glory,  and  who  will  be  placed  in  the  same  rank 
by  the  friends  of  humanity.  Can  we  in  fact  say  to  which  be- 
longs the  palm,  when  we  cannot  applaud  the  one,  without  cher- 
ishing the  memory  of  the  other  ? 

Courageous  and  patient  like  a  good  father,  the  Abbe  de  1' 
Epee  goes  to  seek  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  midst  of  that  dark- 
ness in  which  we  find  them  plunged.  There,  surrounded  by 
obstacles,  having  uncertain  chances  before  him,  he  extends  to 
them  the  hand  of  succor.  He  is  to  them  the  first  ray  of  light 
which  is  perceived  by  them  upon  the  horizon  of  life.  "What 
son  could  hope  from  a  father  a  greater  mark  of  love  ?  It  is 
here  that  the  renowned  Abbe*  Sicard  comes  in  his  turn  to  seek 
the  instructor,  and  render  homage  to  his  heroic  philanthropy. 
Let  every  eye  be  turned  towards  him ;  let  every  sensible  heart 
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surround  him,  and  whilst  we  collect  with  tenderness  what  he 
has  so  wonderfully  done,  we  have  to  regret  the  wonders  that 
his  zeal  might  have  produced. 

The  virtuous  instructor  had  not  only  to  combat  nature,  but 
likewise  his  modest  and  religious  fears ;  and  whilst  his  first 
success  presaged  to  him  greater  triumphs,  his  piety  made  him 
doubt  the  event.  He  could  without  pride  undertake  what  he 
dare  not  even  desire.  In  vain  a  new  victory  calls  him  ;  his 
scruples  overcome  the  movements  of  his  self-love,  and  limit 
such  glorious  work. 

The  courageous  and  sensible  man  whom  Providence  and  the 
opinion  of  the  public  have  named  his  successor,  in  daring  to 
leap  over  the  limits  that  a  too  scrupulous  diffidence  had  too 
much  respected,  arrives  at  the  method  of  enlightening  the  rea- 
son of  the  deaf-mutes.  It  is  in  the  soul  of  his  pupils  that  the 
Abbe"  Sicard  arrests  a  paternal  regard.  It  is  there  that  he  dis- 
covers the  first  elements  of  his  method.  It  is  not  what  he 
knows  that  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  teach  them ;  as  he  made  them 
his  master  in  order  afterwards  to  become  theirs.  Could  he  be 
mistaken  and  alarmed  about  the  impressions  which  he  received, 
if  it  was  from  them  he  borrowed  the  first  rays  of  light  with 
which  he  enlightens  them  ?  He  identifies  himself  with  their 
imperfections,  and  his  observing  mind  never  loses  sight  of 
them.  He  is  seen  constantly  to  follow  them,  step  by  step,  in 
proportion  as  they  advance  towards  that  state  of  civilization, 
to  which  his  wisdom  gradually  conducts  them.  He  already 
knows  their  strength  of  mind,  and  the  progress  of  which  their 
intelligence  is  susceptible,  when  he  is  enabled  without  danger, 
to  teach  them  what  renders  life  dear,  embellishes,  honors  or  de- 
grades it,  and  thus  to  restore  them  to  society.  From  this  mo- 
ment deaf-mutes  will  no  longer  be  strangers  among  men,*  as 


*  A  deaf-mute,  born  in  Germany,  and  instructed  after  the  method  of  the  Abbe 
de  1'  Epee,  in  the  institution  founded  at  Vienna  by  Joseph  II,  afterwards  entered 
that  of  Prague.  Having  learnt  the  art  of  engraving,  he  left  that  city  to  come  to 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  December.  Here  without  acquaintances,  and  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  his  national  language,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  French, 
he  stood  in  want  of  an  individual  with  whom  he  could  communicate.  He  could 
only  find  one  amongst  his  brethren  of  misfortune;  he  went  to  the  institution  at 
Paris,  and  addressed  himself  to  Clerc,  a  pupil  of  Sicard,  and  deaf  and  dumb 
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their  benefactor  has  made  them  acquainted  with  the  title  which 
they  have  to  the  love  of  their  fellow  beings.  Touching  truth  ! 
which  it  is  as  sweet  to  reveal  as  to  believe,  and  which  egotism 
will  not  know  how  to  abuse,  as  soon  as  the  teacher  makes  his 
pupils  fee)  all  the  dignity  of  man.  Then  struck  with  this  great 
and  sublime  thought,  they  conceive  the  whole  extent  of  the 
duties  which  society  requires,  and  in  which  they  have  just  taken 
their  places.  From  this  time,  they  know  what  of  probity,  gen- 
erosity and  industry  they  owe  to  it.  Until  that  moment  life 
was  to  them  only  a  silent  voyage,  during  which  they  only  ex- 
perienced an  internal,  secret  and  continual  movement  that  no 
visible  force  can  arrest,  and  whose  whole  mystery  is  in  the 
power  of  an  immortal  soul.  Until  then  they  dragged  out  an 
existence  without  object  or  aim.  The  same  ignorance,  the 
same  immobility  described  the  circle  of  their  long  and  useless 
days  ;  a  vague,  inquiet  and  melancholy  curiosity  showed  itself 
in  their  looks,  whose  gloom  and  dullness  saddened  the  mother 
or  the  friend  upon  whom  they  were  directed.  But  now  behold 
them  in  contact  with  all  the  interests  of  life ;  every  thing  be- 


from  birth.  He  was  an  assistant  teacher,  like  Massieu,  to  one  of  the  classes  of 
this  school ;  a  young  man  who  unites  to  a  strong  mind,  a  fluency  and  grace  in  his 
style.  An  acquaintance  is  soon  made.  The  stranger  had  now  found  a  friend 
who  could  comprehend  and  pity  him.  His  natural  language  not  sufficing  to  ob- 
tain for  him  succor  from  other  men,  he  wanted  an  interpreter  who  could  trans- 
late his  thoughts  into  the  idioms  of  society.  Young  Clerc,  who  understood  and 
wrote  the  French  language  well,  offered  this  unfortunate  young  man  to  assist 
him  as  interpreter  to  the  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  whom  he 
wished  to  address  himself.  This  arrangement  made  the  pupil  of  Sicard  inform 
his  master  of  the  steps  he  was  about  to  take,  in  a  note  which  we  will  here  tran- 
scribe from  the  original. 

"  This  young  deaf  mute,  without  money  and  without  friends,  involved  in  debt 
occasioned  by  want  of  work,  and  threatened  by  his  creditors,  is  going  to  have 
recourse  to  the  bounty  and  generosity  of  his  serene  highness,  the  ambassador  of 
Austria.  He  desires  me  to  accompany  him,  not  only  as  a  guide,  but  to  aid  him 
in  expressing  his  ideas.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  assist  him,  as  this  is  my 
day  of  liberty." 

The  ambassador  was  absent;  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  deaf-mute  de- 
manded prompt  assistance.  Young  Clerc,  full  of  zeal  and  humanity,  directs 
his  steps  to  other  places ;  he  calls  upon  several  engravers ;  by  writing  he  makes 
known  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  the  talents  of  his  unfortunate  companion.  He 
at  last  succeeds  in  getting  him  a  place  with  an  engraver,  whereby  means  of  his 
daily  work,  he  is  enabled  to  provide  for  all  his  wants. 
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comes  animated  around  them,  useful  in  their  imagnations,  and 
active  in  their  hearts ;  they  are  attracted  in  fine  by  every 
thing,  and  by  that  social  physiognomy  which  awakens  such 
sensations,  and  produces  such  ideas  as  bind  and  unite  in- 
dividuals and  their  minds  together.  They  no  longer  interro- 
gate in  vain,  and  their  answers  correspond  with  their  judg- 
ments, and  the  lights  they  have  received.  Surely  we  cannot 
doubt  the  happy  results  of  an  education  inspired  by  their  mis- 
fortune, when  we  observe  them  applying  the  advantages  of 
their  talents  and  labors,  in  which  society  and  their  families 
partake  so  largely.* 

A  language  purely  mechanical  and  made  for  the  memory, 
would  never  produce  such  a  miraculous  regeneration  ;  one  was 
required  which  would  speak  to  the  human  understanding.  It 
will  then  be  easily  understood,  that  it  is  owing  to  this  new  cre- 
ation of  the  theory  of  signs,  that  the  master  is  able  to  com- 
plete his  work,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  no  longer  to  be  a 
useless  being  upon  the  earth  ! 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  these  two  benefactors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  must  compare  their  deplorable  condi- 
tion before  instruction,  with  their  state  of  existence  after  they 
have  acquired  an  education.  It  is  only  by  examining  them  in 
these  two  states,  that  we  are  enabled  to  believe  in  the  success 
of  their  instruction,' and  to  applaud  it  with  enthusiasm. 

It  will  be  easy  for  our  readers  to  be  convinced  of  this,  by 
some  characteristic  traits  of  the  infancy  of  Massieu,  that  we 
owe  to  a  man  of  letters  what  we  have  here  related,  and  to 
which  we  will  be  permitted  to  add  what  we  have  ourselves  col- 
lected concerning  this  deaf-mute.  We  can  imagine  then  what 
loss  it  would  have  been  for  society,  as  well  as  for  humanity, 
if  this  interesting  being,  who  from  his  cradle,  felt  the  necessity 
of  extending  his  moral  existence  ;  who  demanded  in  vain  from 
the  authors  of  his  days,  the  God  which  he  ought  to  adore,  that 
worship  he  ought  to  render  him,  and  in  fine,  the  lights  which 
nature  had  interdicted  him  ;  if  say  I,  he  had  been  condemned, 


*Many  deaf-mutes  are  employed  in  public  offices,  and  in  the  printing  office 
of  the  Institution,  from  which  they  receive  the  fruit  of  their  daily  labors  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  aged  parents. 
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by  chance,  not  to  meet  upon  the  earth  him  who  could  grant 
his  prayers  ? 

"  I  had  many  communications  with  Massieu,  our  author  tells 
us  in  his  charming  work  (La  corbeille  de  fleurs.)  I  was  not 
able  to  avail  myself  of  speech  with  him,  as  he  would  not  have 
understood  me,  and  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  his  gestures,  as 
I  would  not  have  comprehended  them.  It  was  with  the  pen 
that  I  put  my  questions,  and  with  it  he  made  his  replies." 

"  Demand.    Do  you  love  your  father  and  mother  ? 

Response.    Yes,  very  much. 

D.    How  can  you  make  them  understand  you  ? 

R.    By  signs. 

"  I  concluded  from  these  first  answers,  that  the  sentiment  of 
filial  love  was  no  stranger  to  Massieu.  Shortly  after  this  con- 
versation with  him,  I  had  a  proof  that  this  sentiment  was  one 
of  those  which  predominated  in  his  heart.  His  intelligence 
had  given  him  an  honorable  standing  in  the  institution  among 
the  deaf-mutes.  The  convention  by  a  decree  had  given  him 
an  appointment." 

"As  soon  as  M.  L'Abbe  Sicard  had  read  this  flattering  decree 
to  his  pupil,  the  latter,  transported  with  joy,  expressed  this 
thought  by  his  gestures  :  /  am  at  length  assured  of  the  means 
of  procuring  bread  for  my  aged  mother" 

"  The  Abbe  Sicard  wrote  to  me  some  time  after,  as  follows  : 

"  The  acts  of  filial  love  never  cost  the  least  effort  of  his 
sensible  and  grateful  heart.  To  give  to  his  parents  is  to  repay 
them,  (said  he  to  me  one  day.)  This  young  man  was  only  oc- 
cupied with  the  wants  of  his  mother.  All  that  he  receives  as 
a  tutor  in  the  institution,  he  immediately  gives  to  her,  and  he 
would  have  debarred  himself  the  use  of  any  part  of  it,  if  I  had. 
not  called  to  his  recollection  that  he  had  wants  of  his  own,  and 
and  that  he  ought  to  reserve  something  to  satisfy  them.  The 
first  movement  of  his  heart,  when  he  received  either  his  salary 
or  a  gift  from  persons  who  were  enchanted  by  the  justness  and 
precision  of  his  answers,  was  to  say  to  me  by  signs,  this  is  for 
my  poor  mother" 

"  I  longed  to  have  more  extended  details  of  the  infancy  of 
Massieu.  I  asked  him  in  writing  one  day,  to  give  me  the  his- 
tory of  his  early  years ;  he  brought  me  very  soon  afterwards 
27 
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the  following  morceau,  which  is  entirely  digested  by  himself/7 
"  I  was  born  at  Semens,  canton  of  St.  Macaire,  department 
of  Gironde. 

"  My  father  died  in  the  month  of  January,  1791  ;  my  mother 
is  still  alive. 

"  In  my  country  we  were  six  deaf-mutes  in  one  paternal 
family,  three  boys  and  three  girls. 

"  I  remained  at  home  till  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  nine 
months,  to  which  time  I  had  never  received  any  instruction  ;  I 
was  in  darkness  as  respects  learning. 

"  I  expressed  my  ideas  by  manual  signs,  or  by  gesture.  The 
signs  which  served  me  then  to  express  my  ideas  to  my  parents 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  were  very  different  from  those  of  in- 
structed deaf-mutes.  Strangers  never  comprehended  us  when 
we  expressed  our  ideas  by  signs  to  them,  but  the  neighbors  did. 

"  I  saw  cattle,  horses,  asses,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  vegetables, 
houses,  fields  and  vineyards,  and  when  I  had  seen  all  these  ob- 
jects, I  remembered  them  well. 

"  Before  my  instruction,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  neither  knew 
how  to  read  nor  write.  I  had  a  desire  to  read  and  write.  I 
often  saw  girls  and  boys  who  went  to  school  ;  I  desired  to  fol- 
low them,  and  I  was  very  jealous  of  them. 

"  With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  asked  permission  of  my  father  to 
go  to  school ;  I  took  a  book  and  opened  it  upside  down,  which 
was  a  mark  of  my  ignorance ;  I  put  it  under  my  arm  as  if  to 
go,  but  my  father  refused  the  permission  which  I  asked,  by 
making  to  me  signs,  that  I  would  never  be  able  to  learn,  be- 
cause I  was  a  deaf-mute. 

"  Then  I  cried  very  loud.  I  again  took  the  book  to  read  it, 
but  I  neither  knew  letter,  word,  phrase,  nor  period.  Full  of 
grief  I  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  and  impatiently  required  my 
father  to  cure  me. 

"  He  answered  me  that  he  had  no  remedies.  Then  I  became 
disconsolate  ;  I  left  my  father's  house  and  went  to  school,  with- 
out telling  my  parents  :  I  presented  myself  to  the  master,  and 
demanded  of  him  by  signs,  to  teach  me  to  write  and  to  read. 
He  refused  me  roughly,  and  pushed  me  from  the  school.  That 
made  me  weep  much,  but  it  did  not  discourage  me.    I  often 
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thought  about  writing  and  reading ;  then  I  was  twelve  years 
old  ;  I  attempted  all  alone  to  form  with  a  pen,  the  signs  for 
writing. 

"  In  my  childhood  my  father  had  required  me  to  offer  up  my 
prayers  by  signs,  evening  and  morning.  I  fixed  myself  upon 
my  knees  ;  I  joined  my  hands  and  moved  my  lips,  in  imitation 
of  those  who  speak  when  they  pray  to  God. 

"  Now  I  know  there  is  a  God  who  is  the  maker  of  heaven 
and  of  earth.  In  my  infancy  I  adored  the  heavens,  not  God  ; 
I  did  not  see  God,  I  saw  the  heavens. 

"  I  neither  knew  if  I  had  been  made,  nor  if  I  had  made  my 
self.    I  grew  large  ;  but  if  I  had  never  known  my  instructor, 
Si  card,  my  mind  would  never  have  grown  as  my  body,  for  my 
mind  was   very  poor  ;  in  growing  up  I  would  have  believed 
that  the  heaven  was  God. 

"  Then  the  children  of  my  age  would  not  play  with  me  ; 
they  despised  me  ;  I  was  like  a  dog. 

"  I  amused  myself  all  alone  to  play  with  a  mallet,  a  top,  or 
to  run  upon  stilts. 

"  I  was  acquainted  with  numbers  before  my  instruction  ;  my 
fingers  had  learned  me  them.  I  did  not  know  them  by  figures; 
I  counted  upon  my  fingers  ;  and  when  the  number  exceeded 
ten,  I  made  notches  upon  a  stick. 

"  In  my  childhood,  my  parents  sometimes  made  me  guard 
the  sheep,  and  often  those  who  met  me,  touched  with  my  sit- 
uation, gave  me  some  money. 

"  One  day  a  gentleman,  (M.  de  Puymorin,)  who  passed  by, 
took  pity  on  me,  and  made  me  go  to  his  house,  and  gave  me 
food  to  eat  and  drink. 

"  Having  then  set  out  for  Bourdeaux,  he  spoke  of  me  to  M. 
Sicard,  who  consented  to  take  charge  of  my  education. 

"  The  gentleman  wrote  to  my  father,  who  showed  me  the 
letter,  but  I  could  not  read  it. 

"  My  parents  and  my  neighbors  told  me  what  it  contained. 
They  informed  me  that  1  was  going  to  Bourdeaux.  They 
thought  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  cooper.  My  father  informed 
me  that  it  was  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 

"I  set  out  with  him  for  Bourdeaux.    When  we  had  ar- 
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rived,  we  made  a  visit  to  M.  Abbe  Sicard,  and  I  found  him 
very  thin. 

"  I  began  by  forming  the  letters  with  the  fingers  ;  after  many 
days  I  knew  how  to  write  some  words. 

"  In  the  spaee  of  three  months,  I  knew  how  to  write  many 
words ;  in  six  months  I  could  write  some  phrases  ;  in  a  year  I 
wrote  pretty  well. 

"  Tn  a  year  and  some  months  I  wrote  better,  and  could  an- 
swer some  questions  put  to  me. 

"  I  was  three  years  and  six  months  with  the  Abbe  Sicard, 
when  I  went  with  him  to  Paris. 

"  In  the  space  of  four  years  I  became  as  a  speaking  being. 

"  I  would  have  made  greater  progress,  if  a  deaf-mute  had 
not  inspired  me  with  great  fear,  which  made  me  very  unhappy, 

"  A  deaf-mute,  who  had  a  friend  a  physician,  told  me  that 
those  who  never  had  been  sick  from  their  infancy  would  never 
live  to  be  old  ;  but  those  who  had  often  been  so  wTould  live  to 
be  very  old. 

"  Recollecting  then,  that  I  had  never  been  sick  since  my 
birth,  I  had  a  constant  fear  that  I  could  not  live  to  be  old,  and 
that  I  should  never  be  thirty-five,  forty,  forty-five,  nor  fifty 
years  old. 

"  My  brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  never  been  sick  from  the 
time  of  their  birth,  were  dead.  My  other  brothers  and  sisters 
who  had  been  sick,  were  restored. 

"  From  never  having  been  sick,  and  the  belief  which  fol- 
lowed it  that  I  could  not  live  to  be  old,  I  would  have  studied 
more  ;  I  would  have  been  very,  very  knowing  as  those  who 
speak. 

"  If  I  had  not  known  that  deaf  person,  I  would  not  have 
feared  death,  and  J  would  always  have  been  happy." 

"  It  appears  astonishing  that  we  can  write  to  Massieu,  and 
reason  with  him  as  with  a  man  of  the  clearest  understanding ; 
but  this  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  know  that  Massieu  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  profoundest  men  of  the  age.  The  plain- 
ness, the  precision,  the  sublimity  of  some  of  his  answers  to 
questions  the  most  unexpected,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most 
abstract,  w7ill  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
and  the  sensibility  of  his  heart.- 
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"  I  asked  him  one  day  before  many  persons  :  My  dear  Mas- 
sieu, before  your  instruction,  what  did  you  believe  of  those  who 
looked  at  each  other,  and  moved  their  lips  ? 

"  I  believed,  he  replied,  that  they  expressed  their  ideas. 

"  D.  Why  did  you  believe  that  ? 

"  R.  Because  I  had  observed  that  when  persons  had  spoken 
to  my  father  concerning  me,  he  threatened  to  punish  me  for 
what  I  had  done. 

"D.  You  believed  then,  that  the  movement  of  the  lips  were 
a  means  of  communicating  ideas. 

"  R.  Yes. 

"  D.  Why  did  you  not  move  your  lips  to  communicate  your 
own  ideas. 

"  R.  Because  I  had  never  sufficiently  noticed  the  lips  of 
those  who  speak,  and  when  I  tried  to  speak  they  told  me  my 
noise  was  bad.  As  they  told  me  that  my  misfortune  was  in  my 
ears,  I  took  some  brandy  and  put  it  in  my  ears,  and  stopped 
them  up  with  cotton. 

"  D.  Did  you  know  what  it  was  to  hear  ? 

"R.  Yes. 

"  D.  How  did  you  learn  that  ? 

"  R.  A  relation  who  could  hear,  and  lived  in  the  house,  told 
me  that  she  saw  with  her  ears,  a  person  which  she  did  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  when  he  came  to  see  my  father. 

"  Persons  who  hear,  see  with  their  ears  during  the  night, 
those  who  walk. 

"  The  nocturnal  ivalk  distinguishes  persons  and  their  names 
to  those  who  hear. 

"  We  see  by  the  style  of  these  answers,  that  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  copying  and  preserving  them  exactly, 
to  transmit  them  to  the  public." 

Nothing,  without  doubt,  is  more  interesting  to  know,  than 
the  early  impressions  of  a  deaf-mute  from  birth ;  but  how  is 
this  interest  augmented,  when  it  has  for  its  object  one  of  these 
unfortunates,  who  having  arrived  to  a  perfect  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, contributes  not  only  by  his  talents  to  the  glory  of  his 
master,  but  even  to  the  school,  where  his  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  have  been  developed.  Can  we  not  recognize  the  man 
who  is  sensible  of  his  own  dignity,  in  this  simple  and  natural 
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recital  which  the  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  has  made  himself, 
of  the  first  sensations  and  chagrins  which  he  has  experienced  ? 
His  vague  reveries  while  guarding  the  flock  entrusted  to  him  ; 
his  tears  for  an  ignorance,  the  consciousness  of  which  he  al- 
ways carried  about  him ;  the  inquiet  and  ambitious  desire  to 
overcome  the  insurmountable  barrier  which  nature  had  placed 
between  his  reason  and  the  lights  which  it  implored,  did  they 
not  all  serve  him  as  an  impulse  of  that  secret  power  which  di- 
rects a  man  into  an  active  existence  ?  As  for  the  rest,  he  ap- 
peared to  us  still  more  curious  when  we  had  taken  notice  of 
these  particulars,  and  learned  from  himself  what  object  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  view,  and  what  sentiment  occupied  his 
mind,  during  the  religious  act  which  paternal  piety  exacted  of 
him  every  morning.  We  knew  him  sufficiently  to  foresee  the 
power  that  imagination  ought  to  have  upon  his  religious  belief ; 
which  never  being  willing  to  interrogate  in  vain,  dares  to  be- 
lieve all  to  consecrate  to  his  will,  the  enjoyments,  the  mysteries 
and  the  claims,  and  not  fear  to  bring  forth  fables  when  the 
reality  escapes  him.  It  is  thus  in  truth,  that  (Massieu)  born 
with  an  ardent  mind,  and  without  any  point  of  support  in  the 
moral  world,  this  infant  deaf-mute,  curious  to  penetrate  the  se- 
crets of  that  nature  which  animates  and  attracts  his  eyes  un- 
der a  thousand  forms,  embraces  a  chimera  in  the  absence  of 
truth.  But  we  ought  rather  to  pity  than  to  accuse  him,  since 
in  his  error  he  furnishes  us  himself,  a  new  proof  of  innate  re- 
ligion in  the  heart  of  man.  The  following  is  an  abridged  con- 
versation which  was  held  with  him  on  this  subject. 

Of  what  did  you  think,  we  asked  him,  when  your  father 
made  you  fall  upon  your  knees?  Of  heaven.  With  what  in- 
tention did  you  make  a  prayer?  In  order  to  make  it  descend 
by  night  upon  the  earth,  to  the  end  that  the  vegetables  which 
I  had  planted  should  grow,  and  that  the  sick  should  be  restored 
to  health.  Was  it  these  ideas,  these  words,  and  these  senti- 
ments, which  compose  your  prayer?  It  was  the  heart  that 
made  it.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time,  either  words  or  their 
meaning.  What  did  you  experience  then  in  your  heart  ?  Joy, 
when  I  found  that  the  plants  and  the  fruits  grew  ;  pain,  when 
I  saw  them  injured  by  the  hail,  and  that  my  parents  still  con- 
tinued sick. 
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At  these  last  words  of  his  answer,  Massieu  made  many  signs 
which  expressed  his  anger  and  threatening. 

Is  it  thus  you  menance  heaven,  we  demanded  of  him  with 
astonishment  ?  Yes.  But  with  what  motive  ?  Because  I 
thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  reach  to  attack  and  destroy 
it,  because  it  had  caused  all  those  disasters,  and  did  not  cure 
my  parents.  Were  you  not  afraid  to  irritate,  and  that  it  would 
punish  you  1  I  did  not  then  know  my  good  master  Sicard,  and 
I  was  ignorant  what  heaven  was  ;  it  was  only  a  year  after  my 
education  that  1  feared  to  be  punished  by  it.  Did  you  give  a 
figure  or  form  to  this  heaven  ?  My  father  had  shown  me  a 
large  statue  in  the  church  in  my  country  ;  it  represented  an 
old  man  with  a  long  beard  ;  he  held  a  globe  in  his  hand  ;  I  be- 
lieved that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  sun.  Did  you  know  who  made 
the  ox,  the  horse,  &c.  ?  No,  but  I  had  much  curiosity  to  see 
them  born  ;  I  often  hid  myself  in  the  ditches  to  observe  heaven 
descend  upon  the  earth  for  the  growth  of  beings  ;  I  wished 
very  much  to  see  it.  What  did  you  think  when  the  Abbe  Si 
card  made  you  form  for  the  first  time,  words  wTith  the  letters  ? 
I  thought  that  the  words  were  the  images  of  the  objects  which 
I  saw  around  me  ;  I  treasured  them  up  in  my  memory  with  a 
living  ardor  ;  when  I  read  the  word  of  God,  and  had  written 
it  upon  the  black-board  with  a  pencil,  I  looked  at  it  very  often 
for  I  believed  that  God  caused  death,  and  I  feared  it  very 
much.  What  idea  had  you  of  it  then  ?  I  thought  that  it  was 
the  cessation  of  motion,  of  sensation,  of  eating,  of  the  tender- 
ness of  the  skin  and  of  the  flesh.  Why  had  you  this  idea?  I 
had  seen  a  dead  body.  Did  you  think  you  should  always  live  ? 
I  believed  that  there  was  a  celestial  earth,  and  that  the  body 
was  eternal. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  here  any  further  detail 
of  the  conversation  with  this  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard ;  it  an- 
swers, as  we  have  said,  to  make  known  the  idea  that  he  now 
has  of  the  true  God ;  his  acknowledgment  for  that  to  which  he 
owes  so  great  a  benefit,  as  to  render  homage  himself  to  the 
education  which  has  raised  the  thick  vail  that  deprived  him  of 
so  many  consoling  truths.  It  is  without  doubt,  one  of  the  con- 
quests the  most  precious  of  this  method,  since  he  had  to  com- 
bat the  errors  so  much  cherished,  as  they  arose  from  the  first 
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inspirations  of  that  innate  sentiment  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
We  ought  then,  in  order  to  complete  this  triumph,  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  sentiment  which  appeared  to  justify  these  errors, 
but  to  oppose  with  wisdom,  the  logic  of  truth  to  the  seducing 
illusions  of  a  disordered  imagination.  This  success  wTas  re- 
served for  an  enlightened  and  pious  instructor. 

As  many  answers  of  this  deaf-mute,  so  justly  celebrated  by 
his  discoveries  in  the  language  of  thought,  have  made  a  noise 
in  the  world,  we  will  relate  here,  many  which  make  better 
known  his  religious  principles,  and  the  justness  of  his  thoughts, 
by  adding  what  we  have  often  observed,  that  if  the  question 
proposed  does  not  offer  a  pointed  interest,  an  answer  is  only 
obtained  the  most  common,  as  would  be  that  from  an  unlettered 
man  ;  and  that  if  we  wish  to  find  him  such  as  his  renown  pre- 
sents him,  we  must  interrogate  him  upon  subjects  of  a  certain 
depth. 

A  person  asked  him  one  day  in  a  public  assembly,  what  dif 
ference  he  made  between  God  and  nature  ?  This  was  his 
answer. 

"  God  is  the  first  Maker,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  first 
beings  were  all  drawn  from  his  divine  bosom.  He  has  said  to 
the  first,  you  shall  be  second;  his  wishes  are  laws  ;  these  laws 
are  nature." 

A  woman  of  our  acquaintance  said  to  him  one  day,  that  she 
compared  Providence  to  a  good  mother. 

"  The  mother,  said  he,  only  takes  care  of  her  own  children, 
whilst  Providence  takes  care  of  all  beings." 

These  are  the  answers  which  he  gave  to  the  following  ques- 
tions. 

What  is  virtue,  God,  and  eternity  ? 

"  Virtue,  said  he,  is  the  invisible,  which  holds  the  reins  of 
the  visible." 

"  God  is  the  necessary  being,  the  sun  of  eternity,  the  clock- 
maker  of  nature,  the  mechanist  of  the  universe,  and  the  soul 
of  the  world." 

"  Eternity  is  a  day  without  a  yesterday  or  to-morrow." 

We  desired  to  know  what  he  understood  by  a  sense  ? 

"  A  sense,  said  he,  is  an  idea  carrier." 
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Some  persons  wishing  to  embarrass  him,  asked  him  what  is 
hearing  ? 

"  It  is  the  auricular  sight." 

A  few  days  ago  we  asked  him  if  he  made  any  distinction  be- 
tween a  conqueror  and  a  hero  ?  Without  hesitation  he  wrote 
upon  the  slate  as  follows  : 

"  Arms  and  soldiers  make  the  conqueror.  Courage  of  the 
heart  makes  the  hero.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  hero  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   Napoleon  is  the  hero  of  Europe." 

At  a  public  exercise  of  25th  April,  1808,  he  was  asked,  what 
is  hope  ?    and  he  immediately  answered, 

"  It  is  the  flower  of  happiness." 

We  will  terminate  by  an  answer  which,  though  well  known, 
appears  to  us  to  deserve  a  place  in  this  notice. 

His  master  asked  him  one  day,  what  is  gratitude  ?  He  im- 
mediately answered,  as  if  by  inspiration, 

"  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart." 

A  grand  thought,  and  which  could  only  come  from  the  heart. 


COURSE   OF  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  W.  W.  TURNER. 


It  was  our  original  intention  as  the  conductors  of  the  ^Amer- 
ican Annals"  to  avoid  all  controversies  of  a  personal  nature  and 
carefully  to  exclude  attacks  upon  individuals  under  whatever  pre- 
tence they  might  be  made.  At  the  same  time  we  felt  ourselves 
bound  to  publish  the  views  of  others  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  although  differing  from  our  own  views  on 
the  same  subjects.  By  pursuing  this  course,  we  hoped  to  elicit 
much  important  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  do 
equal  justice  to  all,  and  give  cause  of  complaint  to  none.  We 
supposed  we  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  original  design 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  interested,  until  we  received 
the  communication  from  Dr.  Peet  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals.  Nor  have  we  yet 
been  able  to  discover  in  what  respect  we  have  deviated  from  the 
28 
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prescribed  course.  In  our  article  in  the  January  number  which 
produced  such  a  remarkable  sensation  in  the  mind  of  the  Doctor, 
there  was  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  himself,  to  his  insti- 
tution or  to  his  books.  We  had  received  the  impression  from  his 
reports  and  from  other  sources  that  he  had  in  some  respects  de- 
parted widely  from  the  French  system  ;  and  that  he  had  claimed 
with  no  little  satisfaction,  improvements  for  the  New  York 
school  which  would  place  him  above  the  suspicion  of  appearing 
as  the  champion  of  that  system  ;  and  which  would  render  our  ob- 
jections to  it  less  applicable  to  the  New  York,  than  to  the  Hart- 
ford Institution.  We  were  surprised  therefore,  at  receiving  a 
communication  from  him  on  the  subject ;  and  still  more  so  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  extraordinary  character.  We 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  Doctor  could  so  forget  his 
enviable  position  as  head  of  the  New  York  school,  as  to  descend 
to  the  tricks  of  a  political  scribbler;  or  so  far  compromit  his 
dignity  and  sense  of  propriety  as  to  exhibit  the  unfairness  and 
bad  temper  which  characterize  his  article.  As  an  old  and  tried 
friend  of  Dr.  Peet  we  expected  from  him  the  consideration  and 
courtesy  common  among  friends ;  and  that  if  the  positions 
assumed  by  us  in  our  article  were  untenable,  or  the  doctrines 
advanced  were  unsound,  he  would  show  it  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  expose  our  errors  and  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  conciliation.  We 
were  not  prepared  for  the  sneers  and  insinuations  designed  to 
make  the  impression  that  we  are  incapable  of  writing  anything 
correctly  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  education  has  nothing  to  expect 
from  one  whose  productions  are  distinguished  only  for  "crude- 
ness  of  thought,"  "negligence  of  expression,"  "confusion"  and 
want  of  perspicuity.  Above  all  we  were  surprised  at  the  Doc- 
tor's modesty  in  sending  us  his  complimentary  article  to  be  pub- 
lished in  our  journal,  requesting  us  to  inform  the  public  that  in 
his  opinion  we  are  in  point  of  capacity  and  intelligence,  consid- 
erably below  par.  As  the  Doctor  had  never  before  contributed 
so  much  as  a  single  line  to  our  columns,  we  could  not.  consent 
to  deprive  others  of  the  benefit  of  his  lucubrations,  however 
they  might  reflect  upon  us.  But  we  shall  not  break  friendship 
with  him,  nor  give  him  up  yet.  We  certainly  have  not  been 
struck  dumb  by  his  arguments,  nor  petrified  by  his  exposure  of 
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our  ignorance.  We  have  still  somewhat  to  say  in  our  own 
defence.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  analyze  the  Doctor's  article, 
and  to  show  that  his  attack  upon  us  was  unprovoked,  captious 
and  unfair ;  that  his  criticisms  are  puerile  and  his  arguments  of 
little  weight ;  and  that  the  whole  is  characterized  by  a  bad 
spirit,  appearing  very  much  like  the  breaking  out  of  some  old 
concealed  grudge,  or  the  hasty  expression  of  a  recent 
provocation. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  just  glance  at  the  Doctor's  criticisms 
in  the  commencement  of  his  article.  How  these  verbal  criti- 
cisms can  have  any  bearing  upon  the  matter  at  issue,  or  answer 
any  useful  purpose  except  to  show  off  the  Doctor's  erudition, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  We  should  suppose  that 
an  honest  and  candid  inquirer  for  truth  would  not  stop  to  com- 
ment upon  the  right  position  of  commas,  or  the  choice  of  words, 
if  he  could  comprehend  the  argument  and  the  meaning  of  dis- 
course. But  Dr.  Peet  seems  to  think  differently  ;  and  pro- 
foundly regrets  that  we  have  not  yet  been  taught  "  the  value 
of  perspicuity  and  propriety  of  expression."  As  an  instance 
of  our  faultiness  in  this  particular,  he  selects  the  phrase,  "  a 
manual  alphabet  on  one  hand."  This  occurs  in  our  description 
of  the  French  system  of  instruction,  and  was  intended  to  mark 
a  difference  between  the  French  and  English  schools ;  as  in 
the  former  but  one  hand  is  employed  in  making  the  letters  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  while  in  the  latter,  both  hands  are  used. 
But,  says  the  learned  Doctor,  this  "  is  unnecessarily  ambiguous, 
giving  the  reader  the  idea,  not  of  a  one-handed  manual  alpha- 
bet, but  of  a  manual  alphabet  set  in  contrast  wTith  something 
else."  Now  the  Doctor  should  know  that  when  a  writer  intends 
such  a  contrast,  he  uses  the  phrase,  on  the  one  hand,  followed  in 
close  proximity  by  the  phrase,  on  the  other:  always  using  the 
definite  article,  the,  in  both  phrases.  Instances  of  the  use  of 
these  phrases  in  conformity  with  this  rule  occur  in  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  page  35  ;  also  in  the  Twenty  Sixth  Report,  pages  106, 
108,  163,  and  164.  Not  a  single  instance,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
found  in  the  Thirty  Reports  of  that  Institution,  where  a  con- 
trast is  indicated  by  the  phrase,  "  on  one  hand,"  (the  article 
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being  omitted),  not  followed  by  the  contrasting  phrase,  on  the 
other.    Yet  Dr.  Peet  thinks  it  "  unnecessarily  ambiguous  V 

Passing  by  the  Doctor's  objections  to  our  use  of  the  words, 
content  and  infallible,  simply  remarking  that  we  think  them 
used  with  sufficient  correctness  for  all  practical  purposes,  we 
come  to  what  the  Doctor  seems  to  consider  our  crying  sin ;  the 
condemning  fault  of  all.  We  quote  his  own  words.  "  On  page 
101,  near  the  middle,  we  find  a  verb  and  its  dependent  words 
without  a  nominative,  (a  contempt  of  grammar  quite  in  charac- 
ter in  an  article  written  professedly  to  decry  '  books  constructed 
according  to  the  grammatical  theory.'  ")  This  is  a  sad  fault 
to  be  sure.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  "  the 
dependent  words"  of  a  verb  which  require  a  nominative,  Ave 
hasten  to  relieve  the  Doctor's  solicitude  by  stating  that  the  word 
it,  should  have  preceded  the  unfortunate  verb  in  question. 
The  sentence  would  then  read  as  follows  ;  "  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  design  to  embrace  in  this 
account  only  so  much  of  the  course  of  instruction  as  has  ref- 
erence to  the  teaching  of  language,  and  consequently  [it]  will 
be  confined  chiefly  to  the  elementary  part  of  the  course."  Now 
whether  this  sin  of  omission  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  printer 
or  the  writer,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  as  our  manuscript  is  not  in 
our  possession.  This  will  probably  remain  forever  among  the 
unsettled  questions.  We  only  know  that  it  was  in  our  mind  to 
give  this  and  every  verb  its  nominative  according  to  the  rule, 
If  the  fault  of  this  omission  indeed  were  ours,  we  plead  in  exten- 
uation the  smallness  of  the  fault,  and  again  the  universal  ten- 
dency to  error  among  men.  Even  Doctor  Peet,  notwithstanding 
his  severity  towards  us,  is  not  free  from  the  same  fault.  In 
the  second  line  of  the  paragraph  near  the  top  of  page  170,  our 
editor  has  inserted  the  word,  not,  which  is  wanting  in  his  manu- 
script and  which  is  so  obviouly  necessary  to  make  sense  that 
even  a  careless  reader  would  notice  and  supply  the  omission. 
We  also  find  in  his  manuscript  the  word  recollect,  spelled  with 
one  I.  We  mention  these  things,  not  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  make  our  readers  believe  that  Dr.  Peet  is  incapable  of  writ- 
ing good  English,  or  that  his  early  education  was  defective,  but 
to  show  that  we  are  all  liable  to  make  slips  of  this  kind,  and 
that  it  is  at  best  a  very  small  matter. 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  unfairness  of  Dr.  Peet's  article.  As 
a  specimen  of  this,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  paragraph  at  the 
bottom  of  page  165.  His  object  here  was  to  convict  us  of  in- 
consistency, and  to  exhibit  us  in  the  ridiculous  position  of 
attempting  to  sustain  with  one  hand  what  we  were,  at  the  same 
time,  endeavoring  to  overthrow  with  the  other;  of  defending 
and  approving  of  the  French  system  on  one  page  and  condemn- 
ing it  on  the  next.  Now  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  such  folly 
as  this.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  art  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  thirty 
two  years  since.  At  that  time  it  was  in  its  infancy,  and  was 
both  in  its  theory  and  practice,  imperfect  and  defective.  There 
were  elements  of  progress  and  success  in  the  French  system, 
however,  which  were  wanting  in  the  English  and  German. 
There  was  more  of  truth  and  nature  in  the  former  than  in  either 
of  the  other  systems.  We  think  the  French  alphabet  requiring 
but  one  hand,  far  preferable  to  the  English,  requiring  both  ;  and 
the  method  of  teaching  by  clear,  definite  signs,  much  better 
than  by  articulation  as  with  the  Germans,  or  a  mixture  of  both 
as  with  the  English.  For  these  reasons  we  do  consider  it  fortu- 
nate for  the  deaf-mutes  of  this  country  that  the  French  system, 
rather  than  either  of  the  others,  was  adopted  here.  In  saying 
this,  we  make  no  "  full  endorsement  of  the  French  system,'' 
we  do  not  endorse  the  errors  and  mistakes  which  were  incorpo- 
rated with  it,  nor  preclude  the  idea  of  improvement  upon  it. 
We  are  "  devoutly  grateful",  not  "  for  an  artificial  set  of  signs, 
expressive  of  the  grammatical  relations  and  inflections  of  words", 
as  Dr.  Peet  supposes,  but  iov  having  been  put  upon  the  right 
track.  WTe  rejoice  that  a  system  was  introduced  here,  based 
upon  sound  principles,  requiring  only  such  corrections  and 
improvements  as  time  and  experience  would  enable  intelligent 
teachers  to  make. 

Another  specimen  of  the  unfairness  of  Dr.  Peet's  article  may 
be  found  on  page  167.  He  says,  "  The  question  then  is,  shall 
the  order  of  instruction  be  a  regular  and  philosophical  order, 
or  shall  it  be  a  jumble,  a  chance  medley?"  And  again,  page 
172,  "  We  have  not  here  to  discuss  the  question,  in  what  order 
the  difficulties  of  language  are  best  presented  ;  but  whether 
they  shall  be  presented  in  a  regular  and  philosophical  order,  or 
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in  no  order  whatever.""  In  other  words  he  represents  us  as 
advocating  the  notion  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  the  difficulties  of 
language  "  in  no  order  whatever  ;"  of  prosecuting  the  business 
of  instruction  without  any  system,  in  "  a  jumble,  a  chance  med- 
ley." Now  this  is  no  question  of  our  making.  We  have 
advanced  no  such  sentiments,  nor  can  such  an  inference  be 
fairly  drawn  from  our  article.  Having  proposed  the  question, 
"  How  can  we  soonest  and  most  successfully  teach  a  deaf- 
mute  written  language,  "  we  stated  expressly  that  we  did  not 
propose  to  go  into  the  minute  details  of  school-room  exercises, 
or  to  prescribe  daily  lessons  for  the  class  ;  but  only  to  present 
such  general  views  as  might  serve  to  guide  the  intelligent 
teacher  in  his  inquiries  after  the  best  method  of  instructing. 
Our  remarks  had  reference  to  the  time  rather  than  to  the  order 
of  presenting  the  difficulties  of  language  ;  to  the  questions 
whether  we  should  begin  with  teaching  set  phrases  to  illustrate 
a  principle  of  construction,  or  with  such  colloquial  phrases  as 
our  pupils  have  occasion  to  use  every  day,  in  their  intercourse 
with  others  :  whether  language  should  not  first  be  taught  them 
as  an  art,  a  thing  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  of  thought ;  and  after- 
wards as  a  science,  a  thing  to  be  understood  in  its  philosophi- 
cal principles  and  its  laws  of  construction.  We  have  no  wish 
to  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  former  article  in  support  of  our 
views  on  these  points.  Our  suggestions  may  go  for  what  they 
are  worth.  We  have  no  favorite  theory  to  defend,  and  no  little 
books  to  care  for.  And  if  our  fellow  laborers  discover  in  our 
brief  hints  nothing  of  practical  utility,  nothing  to  induce  a 
change  in  their  mode  of  teaching,  of  oourse  no  hurt  will  be  done 
by  what  we  have  written. 

But,  says  the  Doctor,  Mr.  T.  "  seems  like  the  renowned 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  to  be  tilting  against  the  creations  of  his 
own  fancy  ;"  though  on  another  page  he  accuses  us  of  tilting 
against  "the  elementary  works  published  by  the  New  York 
Institution."  Not  to  take  advantage  "  of  the  confusion  of  an 
opponent,"  we  will  explain  to  the  Doctor,  somewhat  at  lengthy 
what  we  were  aiming  at ;  and  will  endeavor  to  convince  him 
that  we  were  tilting  against  the  creations  neither  of  our  own 
brain  nor  of  his. 

The  successful  efforts  of  the  Abb6  de  l'Epee,  Sicard  and 
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other  early  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  attracted  universal 
attention.    The  art  which  they  had  invented  was  regarded  as 
a  wonderful  discovery  and  as  proof  of  remarkable  penetration 
and  uncommon  powers  of  mind.    They  were  looked  upon  as 
profound  philosophers  as  well  as  distinguished  benefactors. 
Influenced  by  sentiments  so  flattering  to  their  self-love,  and 
believing  that  the  general  impression  was  in  accordance  with  the 
truth,  they  constructed  a  system  much  more  complex  and  ele- 
vated than  the  nature  of  the  subject  required,  and  quite  too  ele- 
vated for  the  humble  capacity  of  those  whom  they  instructed. 
It  contained  more  of  philosophy  than  of  common  sense.  No 
one  who  reads  the  Abbe  Sicard's  "  Course  of  Instruction,"  can 
fail  to  perceive  this.     Almost  at  the  commencement  of  his 
course,  he  endeavors  to  teach  his  pupil  to  classify,  to  generalize, 
to  discriminate  between  the  words,  being,  thing  and  object; 
with  other  exercises  sufficiently  difficult  to  task  the  developed 
intellect  of  a  youth  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  Through- 
out the  whole  course,  there  is  a  want  of  simplicity  and  of 
adaptedness  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil.    There  is  a  constant 
effort  to  exalt  a  humble  branch  of  education  to  the  rank  of  a 
science,  and  to  place  the  school  for  deaf-mutes  beside  the  col- 
lege.   The  course  of  instruction  in  the  American  Schools  is 
not  free  from  these  faults.    There  is  still,  in  our  opinion,  too 
much  of  stiffness  and  precision.     There  is   too  much  labor 
bestowed  upon  the  philosophy  of  language,  and  upon  fixing  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  principles  of  grammatical  construction 
before  he  has  collected  sufficient  materials.    While  we  would 
proceed  upon  the  principle  of  comparative  ease  and  difficulty, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  forms  of  sentences  and  going  for- 
ward by  regular  gradations  to  the  most  complicated,  we  would 
also  incorporate  with  it  the  principle  of  utility  :  teaching  sen- 
tences as  they  are  needed  in  the  intercourse  of  life  to  express 
real  wants  and  impart  the  knowledge  of  common  events.  Our 
article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Annals  was  intended  to 
bear  upon  this  point.    We  fully  believed  then,  and  we  do  now, 
that  a   change,  to   some  extent,  might    advantageously  be 
made  in  all  our  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  :  in  our  own 
as  well  as  that  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Peet,  in  his  notice  of  our  article'  inserted  in  the  last 
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number  of  the  Annals,  seems  not  to  have  discriminated  be 
tween  the  course  or  system  of  instruction,  and  the  text  books 
used  in  the  process  of  instruction.  He  says,  "  The  elementary 
works  published  by  the  New  York  Institution,  without  being 
openly  named,  are  still  comprehended  under  this  designation, 
and  evidently  aimed  at."  Now  we  can  assure  the  Dr.  that  we 
were  not  aiming  at  so  small  a  mark.  The  books  reftrred  to 
are  doubtless  an  improvement  upon  what  has  hitherto  been 
published  in  the  country,  and  may  profitably  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  pupils.  But  we  are  very  far  from  considering 
them  perfect  either  in  plan  or  execution.  The  First  Part  of 
his  Elementary  Lessons  is  formed  upon  the  same  general  plan 
as  Bebian's  Manual  of  Instruction.  It  is  not  however  like  the 
latter  confined  to  the  illustration  of  grammatical  principles, 
but  has  some  narratives  and  other  miscellaneous  matter.  In 
these  respects  it  is  an  improvement  upon  the  model.  The 
Second  Part  has  still  more  of  miscellaneous  matter,  and  of 
connected  composition,  and  is  to  a  considerable  extent,  taken 
up  with  phrases  designed  to  illustrate  not  grammatical  princi- 
ples nor  general  principles  of  construction  ;  but  the  use  of  idi- 
omatic and  other  phrases  which  owe  their  peculiar  significancy 
to  good  usage  and  common  consent.  It  contains  much  that  is 
valuable.  But  there  is  a  fault  in  both  these  books  which  must 
materiallv  aflfect  their  usefulness  in  other  institutions.  We  re- 
fer to  the  introduction  of  local  subjects  and  events  which  can 
be  understood  only  by  those  connected  with  the  New  York  In- 
stitution or  who  are  familiar  with  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  sub- 
jects which  were  true  or  applicable  at  the  particular  time  in 
which  they  were  introduced  and  not  afterwards.  As  illustra- 
tive of  our  meaning  we  select  the  following  sentences.  "  Yes- 
terday M.  and  N.  walked  to  the  East  River."  "  Where  does 
Mr  .B.  live?  In  Fiftieth  street,  near  the  Institution."  "Eliza- 
beth came  to  school  about  the  time  the  new  chapel  was  built." 
"  1  can  walk  to  the  City  Hall  in  less  than  an  hour."  "  This 
train  will  not  stop  at  any  place  this  side  of  Harlem."  "The 
cars  will  leave  Harlem  at  eight  precisely.  They  will  pass  the 
steps  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight."  But  as  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  review  the  books  of  Dr.  Peet,  we  will  only  add  that  we 
consider  his  Scripture  Lessons  the  best  of  the  series,  although 
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it  has  little  claim  to  originality  ;  the  greater  part  of  it  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  "  Catechism  of  Scripture  History 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  first  printed  in  Hartford  in  1829. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Dr.  Peet  seems  to  make  no  dis" 
tinction  between  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  books  used 
in  the  process.    We  used  the  phrase  in  our  article  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  and  intended  to  include  in  it,  not  only  the  books  used 
but  also  the  school-room  exercises,  the  details  of  daily  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  the  general  plan.    So  far  as  we  had  reference  to 
any  book  prepared  expressly  for  the    deaf  and  dumb,  the 
Manual  of  Bebian  was  in  our  mind.     But  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  what  is  taught  in  all  our  schools,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  book.   It  is  the  fruit  of  the  teacher's  invention,  suggested 
by  passing  events  and  present  circumstances,  directed  to  some 
definite  point ;  either  the  illustration  of  some  principle  of  con- 
struction or  of  grammar  ;  of  some  idiomatic  phrase  or  peculiar 
form  of  expression.    Now,  what  we  complain  of  is,  not  that 
these  principles  and  forms  are  illustrated  and  fixed  in  the  mem- 
ory of  our  pupils,  but  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  teach  them  too 
early  in  the  course,  before  the  child  has  any  materials  of  con- 
struction,   or  has  learned  the   simplest  forms  of  colloquial 
expression.     We  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  make  ourselves  bet- 
ter understood  by  reference  to  a  particular  case.     Dr.  Peet  in 
his  Elementary  Lessons,  teaches  his  pupils  first  the  alphabet, 
next  the  names  of  a  few  common  objects,  then  the  same  words 
as  qualitied  by  an  adjective  and  then  the  same  words  as  affected 
by  number.     This  is  done  in  thirty  lessons,  which  would 
occupy  a  class  about  as  many  days.    Thus  far  we  approve  of 
his  course.     The  plural  of  nouns  may  now  with  propriety  be 
taught.    But  instead  of  confining  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to 
the  regular  form  of  the  plural,  which  is  all  that  they  can  profitably 
be  taught  in  this  early  stage  of  their  course,  he  brings  before 
them  in  the  next  five  lessons  all  the  different  forms  of  the  plu- 
ral contained  in  our  English  grammars,  together  with  an  original 
form  of  his  own,  viz.,  "  plural  in  oes."    These  are  followed  by 
irregular  plurals  and  bv  words  which  are  the  same  in  both 
numbers.    All  these  difficulties,*  be  it  remembered,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  attention  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  who  have 
been  under  instruction  less  than  two  months   in  a  text-book 
29 
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arranged  professedly  upon  the  principle  of  dividing  and  gradu- 
ating difficulties,  "  and  of  introducing  but  one  difficulty  at  a 
time."  How  this  can  comport  with  Dr.  Peet's  views  as  given 
in  the  preface  of  his  book,  that  the  "  first  year  or  two  is  not  the 
time  to  dwell  on  minute  distinctions,  or  to  introduce  words 
which  the  pupil  will  have  little  or  no  occasion  to  use,  in  order 
to  make  a  particular  vocabulary  complete,"  is  mere  than  one 
not  wedded  to  a  grammatical  course  can  comprehend. 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  Dr.  Peet's  article  by  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  two  or  three  particulars  in 
which  he  dissents  from  our  views.  We  stated  that  the  French 
course  of  instruction  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  teaching 
language  in  connection  with  grammar, — that  each  and  every 
principle  of  construction  is  presented  and  illustrated  by  appro- 
priate phrases  before  any  examples  of  connected  composition  are 
given.  Dr.  Peet  objects  to  this  statement  and  says,  "  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  recognize  in  this  description  the  traits  of  any 
'  course  of  instruction'  hitherto  known  to  us,  personally  or  by 
report."  Now  if  the  Doctor  will  take  from  the  library  of  his 
Institution  Bebian's  Manual  of  Practical  Instruction,  and  will 
examine  it  carefully,  understanding  us  to  mean  by  connected 
language,  as  he  admits  he  does,  "narratives  and  letters  of  some 
length,  as  opposed  to  isolated  sentences,"  he  will  find  just  such 
a  course  of  instruction  as  we  described. 

Another  point  of  difference  relates  to  the  use,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  course,  of  connected  composition  or  narrative.  On 
this  subject  we  used  the  following  language.  "  As  soon  as 
possible  the  pupil  should  be  put  upon  connected  language." 
How  soon  this  should  be,  we  did  not  state  ;  sooner  or  later 
within  the  first  year  according  to  circumstances.  Dr.  Peet 
remarks  on  this  point,  "  single  sentences  are  more  easily  un- 
derstood than  narratives,  and  narratives  cannot  be  understood 
till  the  sentences  which  compose  them  are  understood."  And 
again  in  his  preface,  "  It  has  been  considered  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  lead  the  pupil  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  to 
understand  simple  sentences,  and  of  these  to  form  little  nar- 
ratives adapted  to  his  comprehension  ;  but  it  is  not  perceived 
that  any  advantages  would  be  gained  by  introducing  complete 
sentences  before  the  pupil  is  capable  of  understanding  them." 
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He  also  regards  the  teacher  who  is  engaged  in  teaching  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  language  from  a  book  of  stories,  in  danger  of 
soon  involving  himself  and  his  pupils  in  a  labyrinth.  Now 
every  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  must  have  noticed  the  eagerness 
with  which  his  pupils  have  attended  to  the  recital  of  a  little 
story,  and  the  promptness  and  alacrity  with  which  they  have 
written  out  the  language  in  which  it  has  been  conveyed.  He 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  different  degree  of  interest 
manifested  by  them  while  engaged  in  this  exercise  and  in  the 
explaining  and  writing  of  detached  sentences.    Who  can  doubt 
that  the  language  associated  with  the  story  will  remain  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  when  every  trace  of  the  isolated  sen- 
tence has  been  obliterated  from  his  memory  ?    On  other  occa- 
sions Dr.  Peet  himself  has  coincided  with  us  in  these  views. 
In  his  preface  to  the  Elementary  Lessons,  he  says,  "  Numerous 
reading  lessons,"  [stories]  "  are  introduced,  which  the  pupil 
should  endeavor  to  understand  by  himself,  with  only  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  the  teacher  in  explaining  single  words. 
These  generally  turn  on  piquant  incidents — such  as  take  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  memories  of  deaf-mutes,  and  such  as  can 
be  described  in  phrases  admitting  the  most  literal  translation 
in  signs."    In  the  thirteenth  Report  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Dr.  Peet  uses  the  following  language*.    "  Another  im- 
provement which  has  been  introduced  into  the  department  of 
instruction,  is  to  furnish  each  pupil  with  a  book  in  which  there 
is  a  continuity  of  thought,  as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  he  is  able 
to  understand,  of  himself,  the  meaning  of  words  in  simple, 
connected  phrases."    Among  the  advantages  of  this  measure, 
he  gives  this  as  one,  that  it  will  "  inspire  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
by  creating  a  fondness  for  reading."    In  his  thirty-fourth  Re- 
port he  favors  the  idea  of  explaining  new  words  in  connected 
language  rather  than  in  vocabularies.    He  says,  "  a  lesson  in 
history  or  geography  gives  occasion  to  impart  new  and  inter- 
esting ideas,  and  these  ideas  the  teacher  immediately  clothes 
with  their  appropriate  words,  which  are  thus  fixed  in  the  pupil's 


*  We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Reports  referred  to  in  this  article,  were 
written  by  Dr.  Peet.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  doctrines  contained  in  them 
must  have  received  his  sanction. 
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memory  more  firmly  than  if  merely  introduced  in  the  order  of 
a  vocabulary,  and  explained  by  dry  definitions,  or  by  uninter- 
esting or  unconnected  examples."  Of  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Peet's  views  as  expressed  in  these  last  quotations,  we  have  no 
doubt.  How  their  consistency  with  what  is  before  quoted  and 
with  his  article  in  the  Annals  can  be  made  to  appear,  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  show. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  us  relates  to  the  use  of 
text-books  prepared  for  children  who  hear  and  speak.  We 
expressed  a  preference  for  such  books,  on  the  ground  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  acquire  the  style  of 
others.  Dr.  Peet  considers  their  use  injudicious  until  "the 
deaf-mute  knows  as  much  of  language  as  the  child  knows  who 
uses  these  text-books  in  common  schools."  If  this  point  be 
waited  for  before  history,  geography  and  arithmetic  are  taught, 
then  many  of  our  pupils,  who  remain  with  us  only  five  years, 
will  leave  us  with  very  little  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
The  doctrine  that  no  book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
deaf-mute  until  he  knows  the  language  of  that  book,  is,  to  us, 
entirely  new.  The  strict  application  of  this  rule,  would  ex- 
clude not  only  the  text-books  referred  to,  but  Dr.  Peet's  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  also,  in  all  their  parts.  We  had  supposed  that 
one  important  object  in  putting  any  book  into  the  hands  of  the 
deaf-mute  pupil  was  to  teach  him  the  language  of  that  book  ; 
and  that  to  do  this,  would  require  far  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  than  simply  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  book.  The  practice  of  the  two  schools, 
that  of  Hartford  and  New  York,  differs  in  this  particular,  in 
conformity  with  this  difference  of  views.  In  the  former,  text- 
books in  arithmetic,  history  and  geography  are  introduced  at 
least  a  year  sooner  than  in  the  latter.* 

Dr.  Peet  says  "  he  will  gladly  put  these  text-books  into  the 
hands  of  the  deaf-mute  when  he  knows  as  much  of  language 
as  the  child  knows  who  uses  them  in  common  schools."  In  his 
twenty-seventh  Report,  referring  to  his  series  of  books,  he  says 
it  is  supposed  that  they  will  bring  the  pupil  "  to  that  point  at 
which  he  can  profitably  use  works  prepared  for  those  who 


*  See  list  of  studies  in  the  programme  appended  to  the  29th  Report  of  the 
New  York  Institution. 
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hear."  By  referring  to  the  report  on  examination  in  the  thir- 
tieth annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution,  we  find  the 
study  of  these  books  of  Dr.  Peet  continued  during  the  fourth 
year.  So  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  (which  is  the 
last  year  of  the  pupils  from  several  of  the  States,)  he  would 
gladly  permit  them  the  use  of  books  prepared  for  those  who 
hear.  We  infer,  however,  from  the  Committee's  report  on 
examination  above  alluded  to,  that  at  least  one  teacher  in  the 
New  York  Institution  does  not  deem  it  wise  to  defer  the  study 
of  history  "  to  that  point,"  recommended  by  Dr.  Peet.  The 
subject  of  examination  of  a  class  of  four  years  standing  was 
history.  We  quote  the  language  of  the  Committee.  "  The 
teacher  first  explained  the  different  ways  in  which  the  text- 
books had  been  used,  the  object  being  not  merely  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  historical  incidents,  but  also  to  give  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  written  language,  and  promote  in  various 
ways  the  discipline  of  the  mind." 

Without  stopping  to  take  advantage  of  the  inconsistency  or 
"  confusion  of  an  opponent,"  we  pass  this  topic  to  notice  one 
other  point  of  difference,  and  this  is  the  last  we  shall  notice 
at  the  present  time.  In  our  article  on  the  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion we  described  the  way  in  which  a  child  in  possession  of  all 
his  senses  learns  a  language,  and  then  recommended  that  much 
the  same  course  should  be  pursued  with  the  deaf-mute.  In 
asking  the  question,  "  In  what  respect  does  the  deaf-mute  pupil 
differ  from  the  child  who  is  beginning  to  learn  language  ?"  we 
did  not  intend  to  affirm  that  the  state  of  the  former  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  latter.  We  knew,  before  Dr.  Peet  told  us, 
that  one  was  deaf  and  the  other  not.  All  that  we  meant  to 
affirm  was,  that  no  such  difference  existed,  as  to  make  it  nec- 
essary to  adopt  methods  of  instruction  so  entirely  unlike.  On 
this  point  the  views  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  correspond  nearly  with 
our  own.  In  explaining  one  of  the  early  steps  of  his  course, 
he  says,*  "We  speak  to  the  ears  of  one  who  hears  ;  we  speak 
to  the  eyes  of  the  deaf-mute.  The  object  aimed  at,  as  it  re- 
gards each  of  them,  is  therefore  the  same,  since  we  speak  to 
both  ;  there  is  no  difference  except  in  the  senses  addressed. 


♦Cours  d  Instruction,  pages  8  and  9. 
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It  is  the  sense  of  hearing  in  one  case;  it  is  the  sense  of  sight 
in  the  other.'1'— "  The  pupil  who  hears,  has  not  therefore,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  it,  any  advantage  over  him  whom  I  instruct ; 
and  this  first  lesson  is  not  more  difficult  to  give  to  the  mute 
who  sees,  than  to  the  child  who  hears."    "  Let  no  one  be  sur- 
prised therefore,  if  in  the  course  of  my  lessons,  he  notices  a 
striking  analogy  in  the  means  which  I  shall  use  to  those  which 
are  employed  in  the  instruction  of  ordinary  children,  since 
there  is  so  great  a  similarity  so  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned, 
and  since  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  on  the  part  of  the 
senses,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  its  inlets."    Dr.  Peet  also, 
in  directions  to  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  contained 
in  his  twenty-seventh  Report,  points  out  a  course  for  them  to 
pursue  in  teaching  these  children,  substantially  the  same  as  that 
recommended  by  us.    First  he  tells  them  to  teach  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  and  persons ;  then  these  names  qualified  by 
an  adjective  ;  then  brief  directions.    "  Cut  wood.    Bring  wa- 
ter.   Feed  the  pigs ,"  &c. ;  then  such  sentences  as  the  follow- 
ing.   "  Uncle  John  will  come  to-morrow.    Father  will  go  to 
town  Saturday.    I  will  give  you  some  apples."    He  adds,  "  The 
pronouns  I,  we  and  you,  with  their  corresponding  inflections, 
me,  my,  us,  our,  your,  are  learned  by  usage  without  much  dif- 
ficulty."   He  tells  such  parents  that  in  this  way,  "  they  can, 
with  very  little  trouble,  form  for  the  child,  or  aid  him  in  form- 
ing a  dialect  of  words,  or  signs,  or  both,  sufficient,  not  only 
for  all  necessary  communications  relating  to  the  wants  or  the 
wishes  of  the  parties,  but  even  for  affording  to  the  deaf  child 
no  trifling  amount  of  social  enjoyment,  and  of  practical  moral 
instruction."    Now  Dr.  Peet  recommends  this  course  unques- 
tionably, because  it  is  the  simplest,  the  most  natural,  and  the 
most  likely  to  secure  the  result  aimed  at,  viz.,  the  teaching  of 
language  so  far  as  it  is  needed  by  the  deaf  child  in  making 
known  his  wants  and  wishes  or  in  ascertaining  those  of  his 
parents.*    Tf,  then,  parents  should,  for  these  reasons,  adopt 
the  course  prescribed  by  Dr.  Peet,  why  should  not  the  teacher, 
in  the  first  months  of  instruction,  do  the  same  ?    And  in  what 


*  An  able  discussion  of  this  topic  may  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the  An- 
nals in  an  article  by  Mr.  Ayres,  entitled  "Home  education  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb." 
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respect  does  this  differ  from  the  method  pursued  by  the  mother 
in  teaching  her  child  to  speak  or  read  ?  But  we  must  bring 
this  article,  already  too  protracted,  to  a  close. 

How  then  stand  the  matters  at  issue  between  us  ?  Dr.  Peet 
thinks  we  were  endeavoring  to  write  down  his  books,  and  in 
this  endeavor,  made  use  of  indifferent  English  and  still  worse 
logic  ;  whereas  we  were  only,  according  to  the  best  of  our 
poor  ability,  pointing  out  to  our  fellow  laborers,  some  defects,  as 
we  considered  them,  in  the  French  system,  and  recommending 
a  more  simple  and  natural  course. 

Dr.  Peet  thinks  that  our  pupils  should  be  kept  upon  the 
learning  of  words  and  isolated  sentences  for  the  most  part  du- 
ring the  first  two  years  of  their  course,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
in  their  minds  principles  of  construction.  We  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  after  having  learned  a  suitable  number  of  words, 
they  should  then  learn  such  conversational  phrases  and  sen- 
tences as  they  need  to  use  daily  in  their  intercourse  with  others, 
and  should  then  be  put  upon  connected  composition,  simple 
narratives  or  stories  of  an  interesting  character  ;  and  that  par- 
ticular forms  of  sentences  and  principles  of  construction  should 
be  explained  and  illustrated  as  they  occur  in  the  text,  or  as  sug- 
gested from  time  to  time  bypassing  events,  and  as  the  minds  of 
the  children  expand.  We  prefer  this  course  for  the  reason  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  first  have  little  or  no  ability  to  generalize 
or  classify  or  apply  principles  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
have  good  memories,  and  of  this  faculty  we  may  most  advan- 
tageously avail  ourselves  in  the  early  part  of  their  education. 

Dr.  Peet  thinks  that  a  series  of  books  prepared  expressly  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  necessary  for  the  first  three  and  a  half,  or 
four  years  of  their  instruction.  We  prefer  that  such  books 
as  Gallaudet's  Picture  Reading  and  Defining  Book ;  Good- 
rich's First  Reader  ;  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
Parley's  Geography  for  Beginners,  should  much  sooner  be  put 
into  their  hands. 

We  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  consideration  of  our  fel- 
low laborers,  and  will  conclude  our  article  in  the  same  compli- 
mentary strain  with  which  Dr.  Peet  commenced  his.  He  says, 
"  the  character  and  long  experience  of  Mr.  Turner  give  to  his 
article,  a  certain  importance."    "  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
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'twenty- eight  years'  of  experience  in  teaching  language  have  not 
taught  Mr.  Turner  the  value  of  perspicuity  and  propriety  of 
expression."  We  slightly  change  the  phraseology  and  say, 
that  the  position  and  honors  of  Dr.  Peet,  entitle  his  article  to  a 
certain  consideration  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  time  and 
observation  have  not  taught  him  the  value  of  friendship  and 
common  courtesy. 


ARTICULATION  AS  A  MEDIUM  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  COLLINS  STONE. 

(Continued  from  page  112  ) 

Another  prominent  objection  to  articulation  as  a  system  of 
instruction,  is  the  comparatively  small  number  of  deaf-mutes 
who  can  be  essentially  benefited  by  it.  The  difficulties  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  exist  in  their  full  force  in  the  case  of 
those,  wTho  from  suitable  age,  quickness  of  perception  and  power 
of  attention,  are  the  most  favorable  subjects  for  such  instruction. 
That  there  is  a  small  class  of  deaf-mutes,  who  from  a  peculiar 
flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  unusual  aptness,  may  after 
long  continued  instruction  and  the  exercise  of  '  infinite  patience,' 
be  taught  to  speak  intelligibly,  and  to  understand  most  that  is 
said  to  them,  we  readily  admit.  Experiment  has  shown  this 
result  to  be  attainable,  in  certain  cases,  both  in  our  own,  and 
in  other  languages.  But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  congenitally 
deaf,  or  of  those  who  become  so  by  disease  or  accident  in  early 
life,  are  included  in  this  class.  A  greater  number  are  found, 
after  the  most  faithful  and  careful  effort  has  been  expended 
upon  them,  to  make  no  perceptible  progress  in  articulation,  and 
never  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  language  to  be  of 
any  practical  use  to  them.  That  this  is  true  of  a  large  number 
of  deaf-mutes,  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  system  allow. 
Mr.  Haug,  in  his  address  before  the  convention  at  Pforzheim, 
after  speaking  of  the  wonderful  results  in  articulation  obtained 
in  the  first  class  in  the  German  schools,  goes  onto  say  : — Can 
we  obtain  this  brilliant  success  from  the  majority  of  our  pupils  ? 
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/  doubt  it.  And  if  it  were  so,  the  number  would  still  be  consid- 
erable of  those  who  speak  and  read  on  the  lips  badly  ;  the  num- 
ber would  even  be  considerable  of  those  who  speak  hardly 
intelligibly  for  the  teacher,  and  entirely  unintelligibly  for  all 
others,  and  to  whom  articulate  utterance  is  so  painful  that  it 
produces  a  visible  repugnance,  so  that  external  constraint  must 
be  used  to  induce  them  to  practise  it,  but  who,  as  soon  as  this 
constraint  ceases,  recur  to  signs  or  writing.  To  this  is  added, 
in  cases  where  the  pupils  are  endowed  with  feeble  intellect,  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  language  ;  which,  in  oral  conversation, 
makes  them  constantly  at  fault  in  the  conception  of  ideas,  and 
the  choice  of  expressions,  in  the  arrangement  and  construction 
of  sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  considerable 
institution,  from  time  to  time,  sends  to  their  homes,  pupils,  in 
regard  to  whom  there  is  the  sad  conviction  that  they  will  not 
continue  to  speak,  and  that,  therefore,  the  time  and  trouble 
devoted  to  articulation  are  lost  for  them.  Nay,  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  the  same  avowal  must  be  made,  even  with- 
out looking  beyond  the  school  years.  More  than  one  teacher 
in  view  of  such  pupils,  asks  himself,  in  moments  of  physical 
exhaustion  and  mental  discouragement,  of  what  use  is  all  this 
expense  of  time,  strength,  and  patience  ;  ofjwhat  use  all  this 
toil  of  teacher  and  pupil,  when,  after  all,  the  latter  does  not 
advance  far  enough  to  be  able  to  use  articulate  language  in 
that  later  period  of  life,  for  which  school  is  to  prepare  him. 

It  is  undeniably  true,  that  just  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
results  of  our  labors  are,  in  many  cases,  delightful  and  cheer- 
ing, they  are  fruitless  in  many  others.  Hence  arises  a  painful 
feeling ;  and  the  more  time,  energy,  and  labor  we  have 
expended,  the  less  can  we  arm  ourselves  against  despondency, 
when  we  accomplish  no  satisfactory  results,  and  when  not 
only  the  object  of  instruction,  a  command  of  articulate  lan- 
guage, is  unattained,  but  when,  also,  in  consequence  of  the 
time  lost  in  attention  to  articulation,  the  mental  culture  of  the 
capable  as  well  as  of  the  less  favored  pupil  is  sacrificed." 

Mr.  Haug  divides  deaf-mutes  into  three  classes  :  those  who 
acquire  a  good  articulation,  and  are  able  to  "  converse  fluently 
with  all  strangers,  and  even  perfect  and  extend  their  knowl- 
edge of  language,  both  as  respects  ideas  and  expression," — 
30 
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those  who  make  very  little  progress,  arid  "  speak  hardly  intelli- 
gibly for  the  teacher,  arid  entirely  unintelligibly  for  all  others," 
and  those  who  make  absolutely  no  progress.  What  benefit 
the  second  class  obtain  from  their  articulation,  we  are  unable 
to  see  ;  it  is  a  matter  however  of  some  consequence  to  ascer- 
tain the  proportion  which  the  two  latter  bear  to  the  first. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  testimony  on  this  point,  of  can- 
did and  competent  observers,  of  the  results  of  articulation  in 
schools  where  it  is  enthusiastically  advocated  as  the  only  ra- 
tional system,  and  taught  under  circumstances  peculiarly  fa- 
vor able  to  success  : — We  refer  to  those  of  Germany,  Prussia, 
and  Switzerland.    Mr  Day  gives  the  following  instance. 

"  In  the  most  advanced  class  in  one  of  the  German  Schools, 
which  had  been  four  years  under  instruction,  the  scholars  read 
by  turns,  at  my  request,  commencing  at  the  24th  verse  in  the 
4th  chapter  of  John,  and  each  reading  a  verse.  The  following 
were  the  results  : — 

Pupil  No.  1  :  Not  three  words  intelligible. 

"    No.  2  :  Unintelligible,  weak  and  nervous. 

"    No.  3  :  do.  do. 

"    No.  4  :  Not  a  single  word  intelligible. 

"    No  5  :  Five  of  the  simplest  words  intelligible. 

"    No.  6  :  One  or  two  words  intelligible. 

4<    No.  7  :  Six  words,  intelligible. 

"    No.  8  :  Four  words,  intelligible. 
These  results  would  vary  somewhat  in  different  schools. 
In  some  I  think  they  would  be  more  favorable." 

As  these  pupils  were  taken  at  random,  this  is  undoubtedly 
not  a  fair  sample  of  the  ability  of  the  best  pupils  in  the  German 
schools  to  articulate.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  without  its  significance.  Mr.  Day  gives  his  own 
conclusion  in  the  following  words: — 

"  The  number  to  whom  instruction  in  articulation  is  not 
given,  or  if  attempted,  is  a  complete  failure,  varies  somewhat  in 
different  schools.  Combining,  however,  the  judgment  of  judi- 
cious teachers,  with  my  own  observations,  I  think  they  may 
safely  be  reckoned  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  Of  those  to 
whom,  in  consequence  of  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances, 
articulation  promises  to  be  of  use,  and  of  whom  success,  in  the 
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modified  sense  just  explained  can  be  predicated,  the  proportion 
may  be  one-fifth,  or  two-tenths;  leaving  seven-tenths,  or  the 
great  mass,  though  differing  somewhat  in  their  attainments, 
yet  only  able  as  a  general  thing,  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood in  the  articulation  of  frequently  repeated  sentences,  and 
single  words,  and  to  whom  this  limited  acquisition  can  be  of 
very  little  worth." 

Mr.  Day  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  be  it  remembered,  after  an 
extended  and  careful  examination  of  processes  and  results,  in 
the  principal  schools  on  the  Continent  in  which  articulation  is 
taught,  and  after  intercourse  more  or  less  extended,  with  the 
best  pupils  who  have  left  these  schools.  Interviews  with  many 
of  these  pupils  are  described  by  Mr.  Day,  which  show  that  his 
estimate  of  the  success  and  value  of  such  instruction,  as  given 
above,  is  sufficiently  liberal. 

Professor  Morel,  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris,  who  in 
addition  to  his  extensive  personal  experience,  has  often  visited 
the  German  schools,  gives  the  following  testimony. 

"  From  the  observations  which  we  ourselves  made  in  the  Ger- 
man schools,  we  are  sustained  in  saying,  that  one  third  only  of 
the  pupils  become  skillful  enough  in  speaking  and  in  the  read- 
ing on  the  lips,  to  derive  advantage  from  the  oral  lessons  of  the 
teacher,  and  to  carry  on  communication  with  others  by  means  of 
oral  language  ;  a  second  third  succeed  in  uttering  articulations 
and  in  reading  them  on  the  lips,  only  in  a  painful,  confused  and 
imperfect  manner,  and  renounce  this  mode  of  intercourse  for 
signs  and  writing,  or  at  most  pronounce  only  a  few  single  words  ; 
and  with  the  last  third,  the  results  are  of  no  possible  value  in 
the  education  and  prospects  of  the  pupils.    Now  let  us  see  to 
what  these  results  are  reduced.   We  stated  above,  that  one-tenth 
of  the  deaf-mutes  presented  for  admission  into  the  German 
schools,  were  rejected  before  any  trial ;  that  of  those  admitted, 
one-fifth  were  sent  away  as  incapable  of  instruction,  and  of 
those  retained  in  the  institution,  hardly  a  third  make  sufficient 
progress  in  speaking  to  enable  them  to  use  oral  language  in  the 
interchange  of  ideas.    Thus  a  third  of  four-fifths  of  nine-tenths, 
is  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  wrho  really  succeed  in  speaking; 
less  than  one-fourth." 

Mr.  Weld  does  not  state  definitely  the  proportion  of  pupils 
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in  the  German  schools,  whom  he  regards  as  materially  bene- 
fited by  instruction  in  articulation,  but  from  the  general  tenor 
of  his  report,  it  is  probable  that  his  judgment  would  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  the  gentlemen  already  cited. 

The  institution  at  London,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Watson, 
pays  more  attention  to  articulation  than  any  other  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  there  a  part  of  the  regular  course,  and  all  who 
cannot  succeed  in  making  some  considerable  proficiency  in  it, 
are  regarded  as  deficient  in  intellect. 

An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  been  ten  years  connected 
with  the  institution,  remarked  to  Mr.  Day  that  "  not  one-Jourth 
of  the  pupils  there  can  be  taught  to  speak."  From  the  pecu- 
liar difficulties  attending  such  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, to  which  we  have  referred,  wTe  are  confident  that  this 
proportion  must  be  greatly  reduced,  if  it  was  intended  to  in- 
clude only  those  who  acquire  spoken  language  so  perfectly  as  to 
make  it  their  medium  of  intercourse  with  society. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  where  this  system  is  adopted,  a 
large  number  of  deaf-mutes  must  be  rejected  at  the  outset,  as 
incapable  of  education  : — a  fact  already  alluded,  to  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Prof.  Morel.  The  school  at  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
probably  stands  at  the  head  of  all  others,  in  its  reputation  for 
success  in  teaching  articulation.  Mr.  Weld  states  that  the 
usual  number  selected  from  among  the  annual  applicants  is  not 
more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  whole.  In  the  year 
1843,  twelve  applied,  and  two  only  were  admitted  ;  the  next 
year  four  were  selected  out  of  twelve,  and  he  was  informed  by 
an  officer  of  the  institution,  that  this  was  about  the  usual  pro- 
portion. This  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  in  all  German  schools, 
where  articulation  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  care 
exercised  in  the  choice,  will  be  found  to  bear  a  very  fair  pro- 
portion to  the  success  attained  by  the  school,  and  its  reputation. 

After  the  great  care  thus  exercised,  in  selecting  proper  sub- 
jects, we  might  hope  to  find  the  number  who  are  actually 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  instruction,  allowed  for  a  long 
time  to  reap  its  benefits.  So  far  from  this,  however,  we  find 
even  of  these,  an  important  proportion  excluded  after  a  trial. 
The  institution  at  Zurich,  four  years  since,  had  from  its  foun- 
dation, admitted  eighty-six  pupils,  and  dismissed  sixteen  from 
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incapacity  ; — about  one  in  five.  Of  the  thirty-four  pupils  ad- 
mitted from  1838  to  1843,  ten  were  dismissed  for  the  same 
reason  ;  about  one  in  three.  The  institution  at  Richen,  up  to 
the  same  date,  had  received  sixty-six  pupils,  and  dismissed 
nineteen.  At  Pfortzheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  pupils  received  between  1826  and 
1844,  fifty-two  were  dismissed,  or  more  than  one  in  five  ;  and 
this  although  the  Principal  had  in  his  possession  a  list  of  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  Duchy,  and  before  admitting 
them  had  obtained  exact  information  with  regard  to  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  capacities.  Mr.  Weld  mentions  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  "  belonging  to  an  intelligent  family,  whose  attain- 
ments were  satisfactory  to  his  parents,  but  who  was  dismissed 
from  the  school  at  Zurich  because  he  could  not  acquire  articu- 
lation," and  adds,  he  is  "not  willing  to  suppose  that  the  accom- 
plished head  of  the  institution,  pursues  this  course  from  want 
of  benevolence,  but  rather  from  the  conviction  that  those  he 
declines  receiving,  or  retaining  as  pupils,  are  really  deficient 
jn  intellect,  and  that  labor  expended  on  them  would  be  vir- 
tually lost.'1 

And  to  what  are  the  unfortunate  individuals,  thus  excluded 
consigned  ?  Not  to  some  lower  grade  of  instruction  ; — not  to 
the  benefits  of  some  more  imperfect  system,  but  to  the  utter 
darkness  and  neglect,  to  the  profound  gloom  of  their  own  un- 
alleviated  misfortune.  The  lot  of  many  who  are  retained,  is 
sufficiently  uninviting.  Of  the  instruction  communicated  they 
can  know  but  little.  They  are  made  the  subjects  of  a  process 
for  weeks,  months,  and  years,  which  is  utterly  unintelligible,  and 
exceedingly  irksome,  without  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  enliven  their 
toil,  or  cheer  them  in  a  journey,  which  to  them  has  no  meaning 
and  apparently  no  end. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  large  class  of  deaf-mutes, 
amounting  as  we  have  seen,  from  three-fourths,  to  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  number,  (if  the  instruction  is  in  the  English  language, 
the  proportion  whom  actual  experiment  shows  to  receive  little 
practical  benefit,  is  much  larger  than  this,)  are  not  by  any 
means  generally  deficient  in  intellect.  A  large  part  of  them 
have  good  minds,  and  although,  from  a  stiffness  of  the  vocal 
organs,  or  from  want  of  tact,  they  fail  to  acquire  the  sounds 
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and  forms  of  spoken  language,  yet  under  a  different  systerc^ 
they  do  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  written  language,  and 
the  elements  of  a  good  common  education.  In  the  case  of 
those  on  the  other  hand,  who  receive  the  most  benefit  from 
articulation,  and  who  can  be  taught  the  use  of  spoken  language, 
the  skill  they  acquire  is  far  from  removing  all  traces  of  their 
misfortune.  Their  utterance  is  still  broken  and  imperfect,  so 
that  even  in  "  remarkable  cases"  of  success,  and  where  there 
is  the  highest  intelligence,  this  method  of  communication  is  so 
uncertain  and  unpleasant,  that  it  is  often  abandoned  for  some 
other  more  agreeable  and  sure.  Mr.  Weld  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  which  are  so  much  in  point  that  we  quote  them 
at  length. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  (in  London,)  a  lady  of  rank 
and  mature  age,  who  had  been  privately  educated,  and  who, 
although  congenitally  deaf,  used  articulation  only,  in  her  ordi- 
nary intercourse  with  others.  She  had  received  the  instructions 
of  an  able  teacher  for  fourteen  years,  had  enjoyed  the  constant 
company  and  aid  of  a  talented  female  friend  from  her  childhood 
to  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  had  had  the  devoted  attention  of 
her  accomplished  mother  during  a  large  part  of  her  life,  direct- 
ed especially  to  this  end.  She  had,  in  fact  enjoyed  the  best 
advantages  which  abundant  wealth,  and  parental  affection 
could  furnish.  The  deaf  lady  could  articulate  intelligibly,  at 
least  on  all  common  subjects,  and  was  in  every  respect  well 
educated,  considering  her  misfortune.  The  tones  of  her  voice 
were  however  very  unnatural,  and  I  must  add,  very  disagree- 
able to  my  ear  ;  so  much  so,  that  were  she  a  sister  of  my  own, 
I  should  much  prefer  never  to  hear  her  speak,  but  rather  to 
have  her  communicate  with  others  by  writing,  dactylology,  or 
the  language  of  signs." 

"  Another  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  good  education  and 
superior  talents,  who  had  been  a  teacher  for  six  years,  and  had 
previously  had  the  advantages  of  the  best  instruction  for  ten 
years.  He  owed  much  also  to  the  anxious  care  and  efforts  of 
an  intelligent  relative,  who  had  devoted  a  great  part  of  her  life 
to  his  benefit,  even  being  with  him  during  much  of  his  pupilage, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  his  studies.  He  spoke  more 
agreeably  than  any  congenitally  deaf  person  I  had  before  seen, 
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though  still  his  voice  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  I  could  under- 
stand more  than  half  he  said  in  common  conversation  readily  ; 
but  the  other  half  was  often  unintelligible.  He  could  also  un- 
derstand me  when  speaking  deliberately  and  with  special  care, 
to  perhaps  a  greater  extent  ;  yet  there  was  frequent  need  of  re- 
sorting to  signs,  dactylology,  or  writing,  and  we  soon  by  tacit 
consent,  used  one  or  the  other  of  these  means  of  communication, 
more  than  speech." 

Another  case  of  great  interest  was  a  gentleman  who  for 
fourteen  years  was  a  private  pupil  of  the  London  School ; 
"  a  man  of  extraordinary  attainments  and  great  excellence 
of  character,  who  holds  in  respect  to  general  knowledge,  a 
rank  quite  superior  to  that  of  many  at  least  who  have  had 
no  similar  misfortune  to  contend  with.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  of  high  intelligence,  and  had  enjoyed  the  best  advan- 
tages, both  at  home  and  at  school  for  the  development  of  his 
mental  powers  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  I  was  credi- 
bly informed,  that  he  had  more  or  less  knowledge  of  sixteen 
languages  ;  that  is,  as  I  understood,  the  ability  to  read  in  them. 
He  is  a  barrister;  and  though  he  pleads  no  causes,  is  employed 
as  chamber-council,  and  in  the  management  and  settlement  of 
estates  ;  thus  doing  certain  kinds  of  legal  business  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  advantage  to  others.  Articulation  to  such  a  man 
would  of  course  be  a  great  benefit.  He  possesses  the  ability  to 
use  it  in  some  degree  ;  but  it  is  imperfect,  so  much  so  that  in 
the  interviews  I  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  with  him,  he 
spoke  but  little.  The  attempt  to  do  so  was  evidently  embar- 
rassing, and  he  preferred,  as  I  did  also,  to  converse  by  writing, 
or  the  manual  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

These  cases  we  regard  fair  specimens  of  what  the  system  can 
doforthedeaf  and  dumb  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
In  how  many  instances  among  those  who  come  to  us  for  instruc- 
tion, do  we  find  these  circumstances  to  meet  ?  Here  is  abundant 
wealth,  superior  talents,  and  in  two  cases  out  of  three,  a  near 
friend,  who  can  devote  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  to  the  special 
improvement  of  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the  misfor- 
tune. When  they  do  meet,  we  would  certainly  advise  more  or 
less  attention  to  be  given  to  articulation.  In  view  however  of 
the  imperfect  results  of  the  system,  even  under  circumstances 
the  most  favorable  for  its  success,  of  the  small  number  of  the 
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deaf  and  dumb  to  whom  it  can  bring  relief,  and  of  the  great 
number  who  are  unable  to  obtain  from  it  the  slightest  benefit, 
we  think  it  will  be  long  before  the  intelligent  teachers  in 
American  institutions  will  adopt  it  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

We  shall  notice  but  one  other  objection  to  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  by  means  of  articulation  :  the  bearing  of  the  system 
upon  their  religious  instruction.  This  we  regard  as  the  most 
serious  of  all.  The  necessities  of  the  system,  require  that  in- 
struction upon  moral  and  religious  subjects  should  be  deferred 
to  a  late  period  in  the  course.  Accordingly  the  German  instruc- 
tors almost  universally  make  no  attempt  to  communicate  relig- 
ious truth  till  the  pupil  has  been  under  instruction  from  two  to 
three  years,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  deferred  till  the  fifth  year  ! 
From  what  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  deaf-mutes  who  can  be  taught  to  articulate  and  read  on  the 
lips,  it  will  be  evident  that  instruction  conveyed  in  this  manner, 
must  be  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  them.  Upon  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  German  schools  Mr  Day  remarks  : — 

"  Religious  services,  consisting  of  the  daily  devotions,  and  the 
religious  services  on  the  Sabbath,  occupy  a  far  Jess  prominent 
position,  and  are  far  less  effective  than  with  us.  I  have  taken 
every  opportunity  in  my  power  to  attend  these  exercises,  and 
can  never  recall  them  to  mind  without  sadness.  Conducted  as 
they  usually  are,  through  spoken  language,  with  for  the  most 
part  only  a  moderate  employment  of  signs,  they  evidence  the 
certainty  that  to  all  but  the  most  advanced  pupils,  they  must 
prove  a  perfect  loss.  So  satisfied,  indeed,  are  the  German 
teachers  of  this,  that,  in  most  schools,  the  greater  part  of  the 
scholars  do  not  attend  the  religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath. 
In  some  schools,  there  is  no  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's 
Day ;  in  others  only  once  a  fortnight ;  while  in  others,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  pains  are  taken  to  collect  the  dismissed  pupils  re- 
siding near  the  institution,  and  teach  them  the  truths  of  religion, 
in  connection  with  the  highest  class.  Very  seldom,  if  ever,  is 
there  more  than  one  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  this 
generally  assumes,  as  perhaps  would  be  expected,  in  small  in- 
stitutions, nearly  the  form  of  a  Sabbath  school  class  with  us. 
Equally  defective,  from  the  same  cause,  are  the  devotional 
exercises  with  which  the  day  is  commenced,  or  the  school 
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opened.  Whether  a  short  prayer  is  articulated  by  a  more  ad- 
vanced scholar,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  ;  or  the  teacher  hastily 
explains  a  passage  of  scripture,  without  prayer,  as  I  have  also 
seen ;  or  offers  prayer  himself,  by  words,  none  but  by  far  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  scholars  understand  it.  To  the  large 
number  of  the  pupils,  it  is  a  mere  dead  form,  of  very  little,  if 
any,  advantage." 

We  wish  distinctly  to  say,  that  for  the  sad  picture  here  giv- 
en of  the  religious  exercises  in  German  schools,  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  hold  the  system  responsible,  rather  than  those  who  use  it. 
Many  of  these  instructors  are  doubtless  benevolent  and  excel- 
lent men,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  pupils,  and  yet  feel  that  this  is  the  best  they  can  do  for 
them.  Such  facts  need  little  comment.  These  are  indeed  the 
necessary  results  of  articulation,  when  employed  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Few  intelligent  persons 
can  engage  with  interest  in  exercises  which  are  so  senseless 
and  unmeaning.  We  would  not  commit  deaf-mutes  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  such  a  system,  if  a  better  one  could  be 
found.  In  no  particular  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
systems,  (articulation,  and  natural  signs,)  more  distinctly 
brought  out,  than  in  the  facilities  which  they  respectively  offer, 
for  bringing  religious  truth  to  bear  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  deaf-mute.  Mr.  Weld  presents  the  value  of  the  two  sys- 
tems in  this  respect,  in  the  following  forcible  contrast,  consider- 
ing the  German  and  American  schools,  as  the  fair  exponents  of 
the  systems  pursued  in  each. 

"  How  can  any  man  give  an  intelligent  account,  to  a  deaf 
class  of  three  months  standing,  of  the  great  facts,  for  instance, 
contained  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  the  Bible,  on  the  strict 
German  method  ?  But  this  can  be  done,  and  is  often  done  in 
our  xlmerican  schools,  not  only  to  the  extreme  interest  and 
satisfaction  of  such  a  class,  but  with  a  speedy  and  most  obvi- 
ous enlargement  of  the  mental  activity  and  power. 

How  can  one,  on  this  plan,  teach  the  attributes  of  God  ? 
He  may  indeed  point  up  with  a  look  of  solemnity,  and  utter 
the  sentence,  God  is  good,  wise,  merciful,  almighty,  etc. :  But 
what  does  the  pupil  understand  by  this  ?  Almost  nothing  right- 
ly for  a  long,  long  time  ;  nor  is  it  expected  that  he  will  or  can, 
31 
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until  his  growing  knowledge  of  language  permits  the  glimmering 
light  he  has  received  by  these  attempts  very  gradually  to  in- 
crease. On  the  other  hand,  a  pupil  of  good  mind,  may  be  taught 
these  great  truths  by  our  method,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
though  they  must  indeed  be  repeated  and  illustrated,  as  his  as- 
tonished mind  is  able  to  bear  them." 

We  stated  at  the  beginning  of  our  article,  that  our  design  was 
to  group  together  some  of  the  objections  which  experience  and 
observation  have  shown  to  lie  against  articulation,  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  rather  than  to  enter  upon 
an  original  investigation  of  its  merits.  We  have  noticed  three  ; 
the  great  difficulty  of  teaching  persons  who  have  been  deaf  from 
birth,  to  articulate,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  vast  expense  of  time  and  labor  required  to  accom- 
plish it ; — the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  persons  belonging  to 
this  class,  are  incapable  of  receiving  such  instruction,  and  there- 
fore do  not,  and  cannot  derive  the  least  benefit  from  it ;  and 
that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult,  imperfect  and  uncertain  me- 
dium for  conveying  religious  truth  to  the  minds  of  those  whose 
ears  are  insensible  to  the  sound  of  the  human  voice.  The  list 
might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  but  the  points  noticed, 
are  fundamental,  and  we  think,  quite  sufficient  to  show,  that  a 
worse  system  for  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  can  hardly  be  found. 

We  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
veteracy of  habit,  and  the  strength  of  long  cherished  associa- 
tions, wTe  might  indulge  the  hope  that  even  our  German  fellow- 
laborers,  would  at  length  perceive  the  great  imperfection  of 
their  system,  and  abandon  it  for  a  better.  If  such  a  change 
should  take  place,  it  would  indeed  be  a  new  era  in  deaf-mute 
instruction,  for  we  believe  the  ingenuity,  the  versatility,  and  the 
indefatigable  patience  of  the  German  mind,  applied  under  the 
auspices  of  a  better  system,  would  work  out  results  in  this 
most  interesting  field  of  labor  far  beyond  any  thing  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 
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Concluded  from  page  123. 

In  bringing  this  series  of  notices  to  a  conclusion  in  the  pres- 
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Watson,  (J.)    A  First  Reading  Book  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Chil- 
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A  Selection  of  Verbs  and  Adjectives,  with  some  other  parts 
of  Speech,  &c.    Lond.  1826. 
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Bouilly,  (J.  N.)    Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  the  Abbe  de  PEp£e,  an 
Historical  Play,  in  five  acts.    Translated  from  the  French 
edition,  by  the  Author,  to  which  is  prefixed  some  account 
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deaf  and  dumb,  an  artist  of  real  genius,  who  had  died  a  short 
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Cases  illustrative  of  the  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear, 
with  remarks  relative  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Lond.  1822 
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Wright,  (W.)   An  Essay  on  the  human  Ear,  and  its  anatomi- 
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An  Address  to  persons  afflicted  with  Deafness,  particularly 
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Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  world. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Annals,  we  gave  some  statistics 
respecting  the  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Europe  and  America;  following  the  Quatrieme  Circulaire,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1836.  We  have  lately  had  our  attention  di- 
rected to  certain  sources  of  information  on  this  subject,  of  more 
recent  date  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  some  of  the  European  nations  are  much  more 
numerous  now  than  they  were  twelve  years  ago.  Mr.  Day,  in 
his  Report  (1844-5)  enumerates  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
European  institutions  of  this  character,  forty-four  of  which 
were  in  France,  and  about  seventy  in  the  German  States.  The 
ninth  Hamburg  Report  ( 1847)  gives  the  names  of  just  eighty 
German  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  containing  in  all  about 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  pupils. 
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The  increase  of  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  has  been  rapid. 
The  Second  Paris  Circular  (1829)  gives  the  names  of  only 
eighty-eight.  The  Third,  (1832)  one  hundred  end  twenty -eight. 
The  Fourth,  (1836)  one  hundred  and  forty.  Mr.  Day's  Report 
(1844)  gives  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  now, 
(1S49)  there  are  probably  in  the  whole  world  very  nearly  two 
hundred  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  containing  not  far  from 
seven  thousand  pupils. 

A  new  paper  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  "  The  Deaf  Mute,"  a 
semi-monthly  paper  published  at  the  North  Carolina  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject 
of  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  It  is 
not  confined,  however,  to  this  subject,  but  embraces  columns  of 
miscellaneous  matter,  adapted  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  class 
of  persons  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended.  We  wish  abun- 
dant success  to  the  conductors  of  this  paper,  in  their  new  en- 
terprise. 

NOTICE. 

With  the  present  number  of  the  "Annals" — the  last 
of  the  second  volume^ — we  have  decided  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  the  work.  We  say  suspend,  not  dis- 
continue, for  it  is  our  hope  to  be  able,  at  some  future 
time,  to  issue  a  third,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  volume. 
We  make  no  promises,  however,  for  our  action  in  this 
respect,  must  depend  on  circumstances  not  yet  fully 
determined. 

The  "  Annals"  was  commenced  as  an  experiment, 
and  with  no  very  strong  expectation,  on  the  part  of 
its  conductors,  that  it  would  be  continued  for  many- 
successive  years,  as  a  regular  quarterly  periodical. 
Neither  has  it  seemed  to  us  particularly  important  that 
a  work  of  this  kind  should  make  its  appearance,  with 
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all  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  ordinary  lite- 
rary and  scientific  magazines.  If  a  reason  is  asked  for 
our  present  suspension,  we  may  reply  that  our  range  of 
topics  is  somewhat  limited;  that  the  labor  of  prepar- 
ing articles  for  the  "  Annals"  has  fallen  upon  a  few 
individuals,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  eight  numbers 
already  issued,  have  had  an  abundant  opportunity  for 
saying  that  which  should  first  be  said  ;  that  we  have 
not  received  from  our  brethren  of  other  institutions, 
the  amount  of  aid.  in  the  way  of  contribution  to  our 
pages,  which  we  had  reason  to  expect:  and  that  be- 
ing thus  thrown  back  on  our  own  resources,  we  prefer 
to  wait,  for  a  time,  until  additional  matter  accumu- 
lates upon  our  hands. 

Should  we,  after  a  rest  of  months,  or  even  of  years, 
resume  the  publication  of  the  "  Annals/5  we  design  to 
have  the  future  numbers  take  the  form  of  the  past,  so 
that  they  can  be  bound  together,  and  present,  to  out- 
ward appearance,  no  indication  of  the  hiatus  between 
them. 

Such  of  our  subscribers  as  are  still  in  debt  for  the 
present  volume,  are  requested  to  make  payment  to  the 
publishers,  with  all  convenient  despatch. 


Date  Due 

All  books  are  subject  to  recall  after  two  weeks. 
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